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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  better  introduce  this  work  to  the 
notice  of  English  readers,  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Edward  Wells,  in  the  preface  to  his  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment : 

"  In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  there  are  distin- 
guishafoleu  these  two  General  Parts,  a  Doctrinal 
and  an  Historical,  Of  these,  the  Doctrinal 
being  of  infinitely  the  highest  concern,  requires 
therefore  our  far  greater  study  and  application. 
However,  this  hinders  not  but  that  we  may^ 
and  that  very  commendably  too,  spend  some 
time  and  thoughts  on  th^  other ;  it  being  but 
reasonable  to  think,  that  what  the  wisdom  of 
<jrod  has  judged  fit  to  make  part  of  his  word, 
we  may  judge  fit  to  make  part  of  our  study'* 

A  well-grounded  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  Geography  will  be  found  a  more 
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needful  help  to  the  Bible  scholar,  than  might 
at  first  be  supposed.     It  is,  moreover,  a  study, 
which,  from  the  variety  of  interesting   topics 
with  which  it  is  conversant,  possesses  peculiar 
attractions  to  an  inquisitive  mind ;— and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted,  that,  like  most  other 
branches  of  exegetical  inquiry,  it  has  not  hither- 
to received  in  this  country  that  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.    While  the  profane  geo- 
graphy of  the  ancients  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Rennell  and    Vin- 
cent^— "  the  geography  of  the  Hebrews,"  as  a 
field  of  critical  investigation,  has  been  allow- 
ed to  lie  comparatively  neglected.    Of  this  there 
can  be  no  evidence  more  conclusive  than  the 
fact,  that  with  no  lack  of  meagre  outlines,  and 
popular,  but  superficial  sketches — the  only  start-- 
dard  treatise  in  our  language  on  what  may  be 
called   the    General   Geography   of  the  Bible^ 
is  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Wells.     Near- 
ly a  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  now  elaps- 
ed since  its  first  appearance ;  and,  though  often 
reprinted,  it  has  commonly  been  without  emen- 
dation or  addition.*     During   that  period  much 

*  The  only  exception  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the 
4to    Edition,    by  Mr.  Charles  TayloTy   the    author    of  the 
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additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  many- 
points  in  Ardbseology,  by  ihe  opening  up  of 
new  Oriental  sources — by  the  observations  of 
travellers,  the  criticism  of  philologists,  and  the 
miscellaneous  researches  of  the  learned.  Hence 
it  has  long  been  my  conviction,  that  there  is 
no  greater  de»deratum  in  our  theological  litera- 
ture, than  a  full  and  scientific  system  of  sacred 
geography,  adapted  to  the  present  advanced  state 
of  hermeneutical  studies — such  a  work  as  the  il* 
lustrious  Bochart  would  have  given  to  the  world, 
had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the 
seventeenth  century.* 

Among  our  indefatigable  and  erudite  neigh- 

"  Fragments  to  Calmet,"— -whose  additions,  however,  are  chiefly 
in  illustration  of  his  favourite  but  fanciful  hypothesis,  that 
Eden,  Ararat,  &e.  lay  towards  India. 

*  A  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Geography  of  Wells,  is 
but  an  abstract  of  the  ''  Phal^"  and  *^  Canaan,**  of  Bochart, 
— '^  the  most  learned  man  of  the  most  learned  age  that  has  yet 
appeared.^*  It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  his 
writings  are  still  held  by  competent  judges,  that  the  subject  for 
the  prize  essay,  proposed  last  year  (1835)  by  Gesenius  to  the 
students  at  Halle,  was  De  Vit&  et  Meritis  Bocharti.  He  was 
the  first  who  profoundly  investigated  what  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  call,  since  the  days  of  Michaelis,  the  Exterior  or  Fo- 
reign Geography  of  the  Jews— having  done  for  it  what  Reland 
afterwards  did  for  the  Damestie  Geography  of  Palestine. 
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bouTB,  the  Germans,  the  most  recent,  as  vreU 
as  most  approved  work  on  this  subject,  is  the 
"  Biblical  Geography"  of  Rosenmiiller.*  The 
author  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  scholiast  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  has  himself  written 
volaminous  but  incompkte  scholia  upon  the 
Old.  After  a  long  and  laborious  fife,  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  and  BibUcal  learning, 
he  died  at  Leipsic  on  the  17th  September  183d» 
Among  other  literary  projects,  he  had  contem- 
plated the  embodying  of  the  results  of  his  study 
of  the  sacred  volume  into  one  comprehensive 
scheme  of  "  Bibfical  Antiquities ;"  but  he  only 
lived  to  complete  the  portions  which  relate  ta 
geography  and  natural  history — the  former  in 
five,  the  latter  in  two  divisions. 

It  is  proposed  to  present,  in  this  and  a  sub- 
sequent volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  the  first 

■  The  only  systematic  production  of  much  authority,  previ- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  this  of  Rosenmoller,  was  the  Handbuch 
(L  e.  Manual)  of  Bellermann.  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Trans- 
lation of  Emesti*s  Institutes,  characterizes  it  as  ^^  a  classical 
and  excellent  work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  translated 
into  English.*'  Whatever  is  valuable  in  Bellermann,  has 
either  been  retained  by  Bosenmiiller,  or  is  now  given  by  me  ia 
the  additional  Notes^ 
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two  parts  •  of  Ids  "  Geography" — omittiiig  only 
ihe  introduetory  matter,  with  which  it  has  no 
imme^Uate  connection.  I  have  selected  the  de- 
dgnation  of  ^  Central  Asia"  as  a  general  title 
for  these  volumes,  because  all  the  countries 
described  belong  to  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
taking  the  term  in  its  most  extensive  latitude. 
To  the  same  region  also  belongs  the  *^  antedi* 
lavian  geography"  contained  in  the  second  chap- 
ter; while  chapters  I.  and  III.  may  be  con- 
^dered  as  forming  a  useful  introduction  to  the. 
whole. 

A  translator's  testimony  in  favour  of  his  author, 
is  commonly  received  with  suspicion.  Yet  may 
I  in  traiti  affirm,  that  had  I  not  been  persuaded 
that  this  work  is  fitted  to  be  eminently  useftd 
in  the  most  important  of  all  studies,-^the  study 
of  the  word  of  God, — I  would  have  spared  myself 
a  translator's  inglorious  task.  I  am  much  de- 
ceived in  my  estimate  of  these  volumes,  if  the 
reader  shall  find  any  thing  pertaining  to  the 
Biblical  Geography,  Topography  and  History  of 
Central  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  race — 
either  dismissed  with  a  cursory  notice,  or  assert- 

*  They  make  up  his  first  Voiumey  which  consists  of  these 
two  Tomes  or  divisioiis,  but  with  a  common  Index^  &c. 
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ed  without  su£5cient  proof.*  If  the  writer  errs, 
it  is  m  the  fashion  of  his  conscientious,  thorough- 
going countrymen, — ^more  in  the  way  of  excess 
than  of  defect.  And  this  redundancy  may  well 
be  forgiven,  when  it  is  found  to  have  enriched 
his  work  with  so  much  curious  and  interesting 
matter — a  great  portion  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  altogether  new  to  English  readers. 

If  the  author  has  been  thus  copious  in  his  il- 
lustrations, there  may  seem  the  less  occasion  for 
any  additions  by  the  translator.  But  when  it  is 
considered,  that  upwards  of  twelve  years  have 
passed  since  the  publication  of  the  original,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  many  books  must  have  ap- 
peared, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, **  from  which  old  opinions  may  be  recti- 
fied or  new  elucidations  drawn ;  and  it  is  to  such 

*  That  Rosenmiiller's  Biblical  Geography  is  now  the  classical 
and  standard  work  among  the  Germans,  may  be  seen  from  Fuhr- 
manrCs  Handbuch  der  Neuesten  Theologischen  Literatur  (a 
Bibliographical  Guide,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1835),  Part 
I.  p.  120.  A  review  of  the  present  volume,  ,by  Gesenius,  ap- 
peared inthe  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeitung  of  Halle,  for  the  year  1826. 

*»  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  is  that  part  of  the  Geo- 
graphical work  of  Abulfeda,  which  relates  to  Irak,  Khuzistto, 
Adherbijftn,  &c  edited  for  the  first  time  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 
by  Wustenfeld,  Gdttingen  1835.      The  Irfik  in  question  is 
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points  that  the  translator's  annotations  are  chief- 
ly confined.  The  quantity  of  supplemental 
matter  thus  furnished  by  him,  will  be  found  to 
be  very  considerable.  He  is  accountable  for  the 
whole  of  what  is  headed  "  Appendix" — for  the 
foot-notes  signed  M — and  for  the  occasional  ex- 
planatory clauses  inclosed  in  brackets  [  ].  Yet,, 
with  all  these  extensive  additions,  the  entire  work 
will  be  made  accessible  to  students,  at  not  much 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  original  German. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  other  Eastern  characters  which  occur 
throughout  the  present  volume,  I  trust  little  or 
HOthing  will  be  detected  in  the  printing  to  offend 
greatly  the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious  Orientalist. 
For  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  it  through  the 
press,  as  well  as  for  several  important  contributions 
to  the  notes,  I  have  been  indebted  to  my  learned 

vj%xJt  ot>£  Arabian  Irak,  otherwise  called  V,L,  0?>s 
i.e.  Babylonia;  for  bis  description  of    ^^^fi?  cS?*c    Irak 

Adjemi,  or  Persian  Irak  (the  Chreat  Media  of  the  ancients) 
had  been  previously  published  by  Uylenbroek,  at  Leyden,  in 
1822.  Gibbon,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Empe- 
ror Julian  into  Babylonia,  after  giving  a  description  of  the 
country  firom  the  best  authorities,  adds  in  a  note  :  **  I  regret 
much  that  the  Irak  Ardbi  of  Abulfeda  has  not  been  translate 
ed."-Hi»t.  ch.  XXIV. 
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friend,  the  Rev.  John  Duncan,  of  Milton  Church, 
Glasgow,  -whose  attainments  in  the  philology 
and  literature  of  the  East  are  of  no  common 
order,  and  are  equalled  only  by  his  acumen  as  a 
metaphysician,  and  his  worth  as  a  Christian. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future  advancement 
of  the  multi£Euious  studies  connected  with  Bibli- 
cal Archseology,  I  anticipate  no  small  benefit  to 
result  from  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee  : — ^while,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  regret  that  means  are  not  taken  to 
have  their  publications  better  known,  and  more 
widely  circulated.  Among  the  works  which  have 
appeared  under  their  countenance,  having  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  subject  of  these  volumes, 
may  be  mentioned  the  translations  of  the  Sh^ 
Nameh  of  Firdausi,  by  Atkinson  ;  of  Mirkhond's 
HistOTy  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia,  by  Shea; 
of  the  Geography  of  Sadik  Isfahani,  by  Ouseley; 
and  of  the  History  of  Vartan  and  other  works 
on  Armenia,  by  Neumann, 
Gmsehtock, 

March  \y  1836. 

{The  great  quantity  of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  letters  which 
occur  in  this  work,  having  occasioned  a  great  additional  ex- 
pense in  printing  it,  a  small  increase  of  the  price  is  rendered 
quite  indispensable.] 
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BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF   THE  EARTH   GENERALLY. 


§  I. THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH. ^ 

The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  can  only  be  conjectured  from 
incidental  hints  occasionally  given  in  scripture. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  (ch,  xl.  22)  when  describing 
the  greatness  of  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  in  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  idols, 
says,  "  Jehovah  is  enthroned  high  above  the 
circle^  of  the  earthy  and  stretcheth  out  the  heaven 
as  a  carpet."  Eternal  wisdom,  personified  in 
Prov.  viii.  27,  says,  he  was  present  when  the 
Creator  drew  a  circle  upon  the  vcean  to  be  a  boun- 
dary to  the  earth.  In  like  manner.  Job  says 
(ch.  xxvi.  10)  that  God  had  drawn  a  circle  on 
the  surface  of  the  watery  where  light  ends  in  dark- 
ness^^  that  is,  at  the  earth's  utmost  limits.     Ae- 

*  The  English  version  has,  ^'  until  the  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end,"  which  conveys  a  different  sense.— M. 

B 
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cording  to  another  poet,  (Ps.  xxiv.  2)  Jeliovah 
hath  founded  the  earth  ypon  the  sea^  and  stdblished 
it  upon  the  floods.  In  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6,  also,  it  is 
said,  that  God  has  spread  out  the  earth  above  the 
waters.  From  these  passages,  taken  together, 
we  obtain  the  notion  of  the  earth's  disk  as  cir- 
cular,^ rising  out  of  the  water,  and  surrounded 
with  the  ocean,  ^  the  heaven  being  spread  over 
it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating  free  in  the 
boundless  immensity  of  space,^  yet  through  the 
Creator's  might,  it  remains  firmly  fixed,  without 

moving.®    See  Appendix  A.  p.  35. 

■ II  ■  -  -^ 

1.  The  Hebrew  names  of  the  earth  are:  1st,  \nK, 

Eretz,     This  is  by  far  the  most  common  designatioD, 

sot 
like  the  corresponding  Arabic  term,  ^  \  which,  ac- 
cording to  Firuzabadi,  in  his  Kamus,*  (Vol.  I.  p.  892, 

Calcutta  Edit.)  signifies    jj^   £\^  ^{^   jl^l 

Sxam  L«  ^  lowest  part  of  an  animaVs  foot^  and  ge-. 
nerally,  whatever  is  below  or  under.  Hence,  y^H  de- 
not;es  the  earth  as  the  lower  region,  in  opposition  to  the 
heavensy  D^ttiy,  which  word  means  properly  the  upper 
regions*    2d.  7112*1  K  Adamahy  the  distinctive  name 

*  Rosenmiiller  here  refers  to  an  Arabic  Lexicon,  entitled 
The  Kamoosy  i.  e.  the  Ocean,  by  a  native  of  Firuzabad,  in  Persia, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  817*  The  first  comf 
plete  edition  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  1817,  2  vols.  fol.  It  con- 
sists of  60,000  different  articles,  and  yet  the  author  speaks  of 
it  as  only  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  in  60  volumes  !— .M 
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of  earthy  as^an  element  (from  DlK  adam,  to  be  red  or 
dusky;)  yet  sometimes  used  of  the  terrestrial  world. 
Gen.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  vii.  1.  8d.  h^n  Tehel  is  peculiar 
to  poetic  diction ;  perhaps,  as  Gesenius  conjectures, 
from  b^S  to  bring  forthy  thus  pointing  to  the  earth's 
fertility,  as  "  the  forth-briuger."     See  App.  B.  p.  35. 

2.  ym,  which  word  signifies,  not  a  gtobe^  but  a 
drcle,  described  on  a  plane  sur&ce,  whence  nii^inD 
in  Isa.  xliv.  13,.  a  compass, 

3.  This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  expressions,  the 
ends  or  borders  ni53D  of  the  earth ;  (Job  xxxvii.  3 ; 
xxxviii.  13,)  or  the^bwr  ends  of  the  earth,  Isa.  xi.  12 ; 
£zek.  vii.  2.  Gesenius,  in  his  Lexicon,  concluded 
from  these  phrases,  that  the  Hebrews  took  the  earth 
to  be  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  as  the  Greeks,  in  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes,  compared  the  shape  of  the  in- 
habited earth  to  that  of  an  out-spread  chlamyst  or 
cloak.*  Yet  the  same  learned  writer,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ismah,  (ch.  xi.  12)  has  retracted  that 
opinion ;  for  he  remarks  that  the  four  ends  of  tlte 
earth  are  synonymous  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  whence  come  the  four  winds.  In  that  pas- 
sage of  Isiuah,  the  Chald.  has  <<  the  four  winds ;"  and 
in  Rev.  vii.  1,  the  TS<r<fa^ig  yuviat  rrn  yfjg  evidently 
correspond  to  the  four  winds  of  Dan.  vii.  2. 

4.  The  earth  was  likewise  considered  as  an  island  by 
Aristotle  (de  Mundo.  cap.  2,)  and  by  Strabo,  who 
says:  (I.  1.)  'Otj  dt  jj  ohn/Asvri  i^tfo^  IcTr/,  fjr^wrov  fih  h 
Trig  aU^6i(agy  xai  njj  'xm^ag  Xjj^rrsov. 

*  The  Chlamyt  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wedge-like  form. 
Cuper  in  his  Apotheos.  Homeri,  p.  168,  has  given  a  figure 
of  it,  taken  from  Ferrarimde  Re  re^/tarta.-- M. 
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5.  Job  XX vi.  7,  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  otfer  the 
void,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  n)3^bl  bsr. 
The  northy  (i.  e.  the  northern  heavens,  here  used  for  the 
entire  vault  of  the  firmament,)  is  spread  out  over  the 
air  and  ether,  Ch.  xxxviii  6 :  Whereupon  are  its  pil- 
lars sunk  f  who  hath  laid  its  corner-stone  9  The 
idea  that  the  earth  hangs  in  empty  space  prevailed 

,  among  the  earlier  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Lucretius^ 
ii.  600. 

Hanc  veteres  Grajum  docti  cecinere  poetse, 
A^'ris  in  spatio  magnam  pendere  dooentes 
Tellurem,  neque  poBse  in  terra  sistere  terram. 

The  last  words  are  paraphrased  by  Creech :  neque 
terram  super  aliam  terram,  tanquam  fundamentum, 
collocari^  To  the  same  effect  Ovid  in  his  Fasti, 
vi.  269. 

Terra  pile  similis,  nullo  fulcimine  niza, 
A^e  subjecto  tarn  grave  pendet  onus. 

6.  Ps.  xciii.  1  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  30.  Firmly 
fixed  is  the  earth,  it  moveth  not.  Ps.  cxix.  90.  TTum 
hast  established  the  earth,  that  it  standeth  fast,  Ps. 
civ.  5.  He  hath  founded  the  earth  on  its  bases,  tliat 
it  moveth  not  for  ever  and  ever. 

*■  Mason  Good  translates : 

in  ether  pois*d,  she  hangs, 

Unpropt  by  aught  beneath. 

See  his  Notes  to  Lucretius  here,  and  at  r.  535.  He  regards 
this  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  IdumsBan  or  Arabian 
cosmology,  subsequently  propagated  throughout  Greece.— M. 
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§   n. — OBOGRAPHICAL  BEARINGS. 

The  four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  south, 
north,  are  called  in  scripture  the  four  comers 
{ymiou)  of  the  earth.  Rev.  vii.  1 ;  xx.  8 ;  the 
four  ends  or  borders  (mflJID)  of  the  earth,  Isa. 
xi.  12;  the  four  ends  (mVp)  of  heaven,  Jer. 
xlix.  36;  the  four  winds^  (mim)  of  heaven, 
1  Chrpn.  ix.  24.  Zecd.  ii.  6 ;  vi.  5.  Matt.  xxiv. 
31.  Mark  xiii.  27.  Job  describes  them  (ch. 
xxiii.  8,  9)  by  the  words  before  and  behind^  right 
and  leji.  The  origin  of  such  phraseology  is,  that 
while  in  the  projection  of  our  maps,  the  specta^ 
tor  is  supposed  to  be  looking  towards  the  norths 
among  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  geographical  bearings  is  the  idea 
of  having  the  face  directed  toward  the  rising 
gmi^^  when  we  place  the  east  before  us,  the  west 
behind  us,  the  south  on  our  right  handy  and  the 
north  on  our  left.  Sometimes  the  sacred  writers 
designate  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  by 
the  two  which  lie  opposite ;  thus  the  east  and 
ioesty  Isa.  xlv.  6.  Mai.  i.  1 1.  Ps.  1.  1 ;  Ixxv.  7 ; 
exiiL  3.  Matt.  viii.  1 1 ;  the  north  and  souths 
Isa.  liv.  3.  Zech.  viii.  7 ;  xii.  6.  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
13.    See  App.  C.  p.  36. 

1.  The  ea^t  is  termed  the  rising  or  place  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  {J^DB^n  K^IO  or  niTO 
VWT\ ;  also  what  lies  before  the  face  D^3£3,  (ex. 
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gr.  OnVD  *iS*7y)  what  is  hefore,  or  on  the 
fore-ground  DTp  Kedem,^  Thus,  m  Gren.  xxv. 
18,  it  is  said,  the  Ishmaelites  dwelt  from  Ha- 
vilah  unto  Shur  in  the  face  ofEgypt^^  i.  e.  to 
the  east  of  Egypt.  Comp.  Gen,  xvi.  7.  Exod. 
XV.  22.  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  The  Israelites  encamp- 
ed in  the  desert  which  is  in  the  face  of  Moab 
(Numb.  xxi.  11);  it  is  added,  **  towards  Ae 
sun  rising."  Mount  Abarim  lay  in  the  face  of 
Jericho,  Deut.  xxxii.  49.  In  1  Kings  xi.  7, 
a  hill  is  mentioned  as  being  before  Jerusalem, 
which  from  Zech.  xiv.  4,  is  found  to  be  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  Fore  Sea  (Ha-Yam  Ha- 
Kadmoni)  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Jerusalem,  Joel  ii.  20.  Zech.  xiv.  8. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  8.  By  men  of  the  east  axe  to  be  un- 
derstood the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  and  southern 
Chaldea,  Palestine  being  the  central  point  of 
view,  Isa.  ii.  6.  Ezek.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  iv. 
30.     Job  i.  3.     Matt.  ii.  1. 

2.  The  west  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  tn- 
ffoinff  of  the  sun^^  tJ^B^H  KIHO  or  place  of  the  tn- 
goi7ig^  1. 6.  the  setting  of  the  sun :  also  behind  or  the 
hack  ground^  *nnK>  *ninK.  Thus  of  Machane-Dan 
(Dan's  Camp)  in  Judges  xviii.  1 2,  it  is  said,  that  it 
lay  behind  or  west  of  Kiijath- Jearim.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Mediterranean  was  denominated  the 
Hinder  Sea  (Ha-Yam  Ha-Acharon,)   i.  e.  the 

*  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  these  passages  where  he 
will  find  our  translators  have  missed  the  sense  here  given.— M. 
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Western,  Deut.  xi.  24;  xxxii.  2.  Joel  ii.  20. 
Zech.  xiv.  8.  Yet  it  was  often  styled,  by  way  of 
pie-eminence,  "  the  sea  f  and  as  it  lay  to  the 
west,  its  name  was  sometimes  employed  to  char- 
acterize western  objects.  The  wind  ofth%  sea  is 
the  west  wind,  Exod.  x.  19 ;  ^  side  of  (i.  e. 
towards)  the  sea  is  the  west  side,  Exod.  xxvii. 
12;  xxxviii.  12;  seaward  is  westward.  Gen. 
xxviii.  14.     Exod.  xxvi.  22. 

3.  The  sotith  was  described,  sometimes  by  the 
word  Neffeb,  which  properly  signifies  drought,* 
a  dry  land;  sometimes  by  Datvm,^  t.  e.  the 
bright,  sunny  region ;  sometimes  by  Teman  and 
Taiwm,7  which  both  mean  "  lying  to  the  rights 
The  boundary  of  Manasseh  went  towards  the 
nght'hand^  t.  e.  to  the  south,  as  far  as  En-Tap- 
JHiach,  Josh.  xvii.  7.  There  were  high  places 
before  (i.  e,  east  of)  Jerusalem,  on  the  rights 
i^md  (t.  e.  south)  of  Mount  Maschith,  2  Kings 
xaii.  13.  The  right  side  of  the  desert  was  the 
8<yuth  part,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24.  The  south  land 
specially  was  Egypt,  Isa.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  xiii.  19. 
Dan.  xi.  5,  15,  29 ;  but  in  Ezek.  xx.  46,  47,  it 
is  Judea,  from  its  position  relative  to  Babylon. 

4.  To  designate  the  norths  they  used  the 
names  Zaphon^^  u  e.  the  hidden,  veiled,  obscure 
i^on ;  and  Semol^^  what  lies  to  the  le/i.  Ho- 
bah  was  situated  on  the  lefi^  t.  e.  the  north  of 
Damascus,  Gen.  xiv.  15.  The  borders  of  Asher 
extended  to  Chabal,  to  the  Ze^  or  in  a  northerly 
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direction,  Josh.  xix.  27.  By  the  notth  country 
the  prophets  understand  some  tract  to  the  north 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Syria,  Dan.  xi.  6 — 8,  As- 
syria, Zeph.  ii.  13,  (comp.  Judith  xvi.  5),  Chal- 
dfiea,  Jer.  i.  13 — ^15;  iii.  12,  18;  iv.  6,  and  ge- 
nerally in  that  "writer. 

5.  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  He- 
brews regarded  "what  lay  to  the  north  as  higher ^^^ 
and  what  lay  to  the  south  as  lower  ;  hence  they 
who  travelled  from  south  to  north  were  said  to  go 
upy  whilst  they  who  went  from  north  to  south  were 
said  to  go  down.  Thus  Judah,  when  he  left  his 
brethren  who  ^ere  at  Sichem  and  went  to  Adul- 
1am,  which  lay  to  the  south,  is  said  to  have  goim 
down  from  them.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1.  David  was 
brought  down  to  the  Amalekites,  whose  country  lay 
to  the  south  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xxx.  15, 16.  In  like 
manner,  after  receiving  the  account  of  Samuel's 
death,  he  went  down  from  the  neigbourhood  of 
Engedi  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
I ;  and  Saul  went  down  from  Gibea  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Ziph,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  2,  both  deserts 
lying  to  the  south.  So  it  is  said  of  those  who 
travelled  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  (which  was 
likewise  south  of  Judaea),  that  they  went  down 
to  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  10;  xxvi.  2;  xlvi.  3;  and 
of  those  who  journeyed  in  a  contrary  direction, 
that  they  went  up  from  Egypt,  Gen.  xlv.  25. 
Hosea  reproaches  Israel  with  going  up  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  for  help,  Hos.  viii.  9.     Upon 
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this  distinetion  is  founded  the  division  of  Syria 
into  the  upper  and  Imver^  (1  Mace.  x.  69),  u  e. 
the  northern  and  southern*  The  upper  lands, 
1  Mace.  iii.  37.  2  Mace.  ix.  23,  and  the  upper 
coastSy  Acts  xix.  1 ,  are  those  to  the  north.  Silas  and 
Timothy  came  from  Macedonia,  a  northern  pro- 
vince of  Greece,  dawn  to  Corinth.*  *  Acts  xviii.  5. 

1.  Pliny  says  in  his  Nat  Hist.  ii.  47.  Veteres 
gmiuar  omnino  fventosj  servavere^  per  totidem  mnndi 
paries^  ideo  nee  Hamerus  plures  nominate  hebetiy  ut 
moxjudicatum  esty  rcttione, 

2.  A  copious  illustration  of  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture relative  to  this  topic,  will  be  found  in  C.  B. 
Miehaelis  Dissert.  Chorographico-Philologica  de  lo- 
corum  differentia  ratione  anticse,  posticse,  dextree,  si- 
nistrae.  Halle,  1735,  4to;  reprinted  in  Berg's  Mu- 
seiun  Duisburgense,  Tom.  I.  P.  1.,  and  (with  addi- 
tions) in  Potes  Sylloge  Commentt.  Vol.  v.  p.  80. 

3.  The  Arab,  v^  has  the  same  signification,  e.  g. 

the  wind  blows /rom  hrfore^  i.  e.  from  the  east;  and 

JjaS  properly  that  which  comes  from  an  opposite 

dmction^  or  inface  of  the  spectator ;  thence  used  for  the 
east  wind^^ 

4.  The  Hebrews  say  of  the  sun,  when  he  sets,  that 
he  goes  in^  i.  e.  under  the  horizon  as  into  his  bed- 
chamber. Compare  the  corresponding  figure  in  Ps. 
xix.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  rising  sun,  that  he 

*  These  Arabic  words,  kabbaluy  kabool,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  kibiah  of  Mahometans,  t.  e.  the  point  whither  they  turn 
tto  fiures  in  prayer.— M. 
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comes  forth  radiant  and  joyous,  a»  a  bridegroom  from 
his  nuptial-couch.     Another  name  of  the  west   is 

^•irtt  from  a*iy  in  the  sense  of  the  Arab.  ^^^  to 

withdraw^  depart,  i.  e.  in  reference  to  the  sun,  to  gro 
down, 

5.  133  from  133,  in  Aramaean,  to  he  dry. 

6.  Dm  is  by  C.  B.  MichaeUs  derived  from  ^in 

^  which  signifies  properly  to  flow ^  to  flow  dotan, 

whence,  says  he,  it  comes  to  denote  to  sink  dovnu 
And  he  thinks  the  countries  of  the  south  were  so  de* 
signated,  from  the  notion  entertained,  that  in  that  di^ 
rection  the  earth  sank  or  sloped  down,  while  toward  the 
■north  it  rose  (comp.  the  last  paragraph  of  the  {nresent 
flection.)  See  MichaeUs*  Dissert  Notiones  Super!  et 
Inferi,  indeque  adscensus  et  descensus  in  chorographiis 
sacris  evolvens.  Halle,  1735 ;  republished  in  the 
Commentt.  Theologg.  of  Velthuysen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ru- 
perti.  Vol.  V.  p.397.  But  the  signification  to  sink  down^ 

which  Michaelis  attaches  to  the  root,    ^  is  destitute  of 

proof.  With  greater  probability,  Gesenius,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  smaller  Lexicon,  p.  186,  derives 
Dl'Ti  from  the  same  root,  *i*n,  but  in  the  sense  of  to 
beam,  to  radiate  ;  hence  in  speaking  of  a  country, 
shined  upon,  sunny,  bright,  (comp.  n3t),  opposed  to 
Zaphon,  the  north,  t.  e,  the  dark,  obscure  land.  See 
note  8. 

7.  Teman  was  the  proper  name  of  a  country  bor- 
dering on  the  south  of  Palestine,  Jer.  xlix»  7,  20. 

Chad.  V.  9.,  Ezek.  xxvi.  13.    Thus  is  ,    ^^  i.  e.  the 
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fight  side,  still  the  name  of  Southern  Arabia,  com* 
monly  Yemen^ 

8.  C.  B.  Mit^uielis,  in  the  above-mentioned  Dissert, 
p.  419,  derives  this  word  ]is^  from  nD^,  to  look  down 
from  a  height;  and  supposes  that  the  north  was 
so  named,  because  the  Hebrews  believed  it  to  be  the 
most  elevated  region  of  the  earth.  Yet  it  seems  pre- 
ferable to  follow  the  more  common  etymology  from 
\V2  to  hide;  and  then  pjD^  describes  the  country 
that  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  Similar  both  in  sense  and 
sound  is  the  Greek  ^opog  darknesSy  obscurity. 

S.^KTaii;  The  Arab.   ij^^Ac/^^has  the  same  meaning. 
Hence  the  name  of  Syria    \^J^  esh^Sham  or    r^jj 

Barr-esh'Shamy  i.  e.  the  land  to  the  left,  so  called 
because  to  an  Arab  looking  east  it  lies  on  the  left- 
hand,  t.  e.  on  the  north.  So  the  Romans :  Ponticse 
gentes  ad  septentrionem  in  mare  sinistrum  jacent, 
a  Pontico  regno  cognominatse  mari.  Florus,  III.  5, 1. 
10.  «  The  imaginary  concave  sphere  of  the  starry 
firmament,  seems  to  us  to  rise  towards  the  north,  and 
sink  towards  the  south."  Note  of  J.  H.  Voss  on 
Vii^Ts  Georgics,  1.  line  240, 241. 

Mundus  ut  ad  Scythiam,  Rhipseasque  arduus  aroes 
Consurgit,  premitur  Libya  derezus  in  austros.* 

According  to  another  ancient  opinion,  the  earth 
sinks  to  the  south,  pressed  down  with  vegetation,  and 
*  Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe,  one  seen  to  rise, 
0*er  Scythian  hills,  and  one  in  Libyan  skies. 
The  first  sublime  in  heaven ;  the  last  is  whirled 
Bdow  the  r^ons  of  the  nether  world. 

Dbyden's  Trakslatiox. 


n 
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hanging  low  in  the  air  that  is  rarefied  by  heat.  V0SS9 
Mythological  Letters,  (Ger.)  Vol.  il  p.  21. 

11.  To  speak  of  going  down  to  the  sea,  or  to  a 
river,  is  in  accordance  with  universal  usage,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  natural  position  of  these  objects  re- 
lative to  the  surrounding  country  [Thus  also  to  go 
vp  to  Jerusalem,  which  lay  on  hilly  ground.]  In 
another  sense,  not  geographical  or  physical,  but  moral, 
th6  Hebrews  said,  <*  to  go  up"  to  appear  before  a  judge 
or  king,  Num.  xvi.  12,  14.  Deut.  xxv.  7.  Judges 
iv.  5.  See  the  Dissert,  of  Michaelis  before  cited,  p. 
438,  and  p.  445. 

§  III. — DIVISION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  Hebrews  divided  the  earth  into  the  Dry 
Land  riB^l^n,  nnfin  and  the  Sea  D^H,  Jon.  i. 
9.  Hagg.ii.  7.  Comp.  Gen.  i.  9,  10*  The  ocean 
was  called  the  Great  Sea^^  Ps.  civ.  25 ;  and 
the  Great  Deep^  DinOj  Gen.  vii.  11.  Ps. 
xxxvi.  7.  Amos  vii.  4 ;  into  which  flow  all  the 
rivers,.  Eccles.  i.  7.  (Ecclesiasticus  xl.  11.)  We 
also  find  the  earthy  i.  e.  the  continent,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  islands'^  D^^M)  Esth.  x.  1.  Ps. 
xcvii.  1.  But  the  special  designation,  the  Islands 
of  the  Seay  D^H  ^^K  seems  to  have  included  the 
then  known  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts 
of  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  generally  the 
western  regions  commercially  visited  by  the 
Phoenicians,  from  whom  the  Jews  chiefly  re- 
ceived their  knowledge  of  those  countries.   Gen. 
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X.  5.  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  Isa.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvi. 
18.     Dan.  xi.  18.     See  App.  D.  p.  89. 

1.  Yet  this  term  is  occasionally  used  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  which  washed  the  coast  of  Canaan, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  Jos.  i.  4;  ix.  1 ;  xv.  12.  Ezek. 
xlvii.  20. 

2.  The  word  ^k  properly  signifies  habitable  land 

from   n^K  (<  \.to  dwelU  but  it  came  to  be  used  of  any 

land  situated  upon  or  in  the  waters,  (i.  e.  coasts  or 
islands.)  See  J.  D.  Michaelis  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr. 
Exter.  P.  I.  p.  139. 

§  IV. — MOUNTAINS,  VALLEYS,  PLAINS,  DESERTS. 

1.  The  Hebrews  had  but  one  word  'in  Aar,  to 
denote  a  mountain^  and  a  chain  or  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. Yet,  to  express  the  latter  idea,  the  term 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural.  Thus,  Gilboa, 
which  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8,  is  called  a  mountain,  in 
2  Sam.  i.  21,  is  denominated  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa.  The  heights  of  the  earthy  p)i(  ^DOi  is 
another  name  for  mountains,  Amos  iv.  13.  Mic. 
i.  3.  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  for  hills 
njriJ,  ^Sjr,  ^flC^,  {Gibua,  OpheU  Shephi),  the 
last  specially  signifies  a  bare,  bleak  hill,  in  the 
wilderness,  Jer.  iv.  11 ;  xii.  12. 

2.  A  valley  is  denominated  Bikahy  iiypi,  Gai^ 
U  or  H^^,  Emek,  pQj;,  meaning  thereby  the 
level  ground  that  lies  between  hills,  and  is  com- 
monly fertile*     It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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beds  of  mountain-torrents,  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  south.  These  ravines  are  generally- 
dry,  unless  immediately  after  rain,*  The  name 
7nj  Nachal,^  belongs  to  them,  though,  from  the 
circumstance  now  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  a  brook.  Gen,  xxxii.  23.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15.  A 
rivulet  proceeding  from  a  spring,  and  therefore 
preserving  a  constant  flow,  is  ^O^K  /tljj  Nachal- 
Ethan,  Deut.  xxi,  4.     Amos  v.  24. 

3.  Wide  extended  plains  in  the  East  are  usually 
Uable  to  drought,  and  consequently  to  barrenness.^ 
Hence,  the  Hebrew  language  describes  a  plain  and 
a  desert,  unfruitful  waste,  by  the  same  word  n^iy 
Arabak.  The  term  which  is  in  general  rendered 
"  tvildemess"  Midbar,^  means  properly  a -^raziny- 
tract  uncultivated  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  fit 
for  pasture,  a  heath  or  steppe.^  The  pastures 
of  the  wilderness  are  mentioned,  Ps.  Ixv,  13. 
Joel  i.  19.    Luke  xv.  4.     See  App.  E.  p.  40. 

1.  The  corresponding  Arabic  term  is  ^^     Wady* 

See  Niebuhr*8  Arabia,  p.  2.  [and  Biirckhardt,/Mw«m.3 

2.  nannfrom  na*T  to  lead,to  drive,  the  meaning  also 

*  Hence  the  beautiful  allusion  in  Ps.    cxxvi.  4,  **  Let  our 
bondage  be  as  short-lived  as  a  southern  torrent.'*   And  in  Job 

vi.  15,  17, 
'<  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  flood. 
As  the  torrent  of  £kM>d8  that  pass  away ; 
What  time  they  wax  warm  they  evaporate, 
And  when  it  grows  hot,  they  are  dried  up  in  their  place." 

Good's  Version.-»'M* 
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of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  roots,  (the  latter  in  the  se- 
cond conjugation.) 

3.  A  desert  or  toildemesa  generally  is  expressed 
by  the  word  \\'tyw>  from  Diy*  to  be  waste  or  desolate. 
Also  by  Ttyyo'W  from  onit;  which  signifies  both  to  be 
wastey  and  also  to  be  (iffrigfUedy  a  dreary  wilderness 
being  fitted  to  excite  terror  in  the  lonely  wanderer. 
Thus  Jeremiah  (xii.  10,)  speaks  of  midbar'shemamah 
a  desert  of  terror.  From  the  want  of  water  and  the 
aridity  of  the  ground,  a  desert  is  styled  a  land  of 
droughty  77^2^  y*iK,  Ps.  Ixiii,  2;  cvii.  35,  or  simply 
droughty  n%  Ps.  Ixxviii.  17. 

§  V. — THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  ancients  having  conceived  of  the  earth  as 
being  of  a  flat  circular  form,  (see  §  I.)  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of 
the  middle  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  regarded 
Delphi,  where  was  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo, 
as  the  middle  of  the  earth,  whence  that  town  was 
called  the  earth's  naveV  The  Old  Testament  uses 
the  same  illustration  in  reference  to  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  ch.  v.  5. 
This  is  Jerusalem  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  nations,  the  countries  being  round 
about  her.*  And  in  ch.  xxxviii.  12,  he  terms 
the  Isifaelites  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  naveP 
llltD  of  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  denote  the  middle  or  the  highest  part  of  the 
earth.     The  latter  interpretation  is  countenanced 
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by  Judg.  ix.  37,  where  it  is  said  of  an  army, 
which  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
(v.  36,)  that  they  came  down  from  the  navel  of 
the  land.  Besides,  Palestine,  as  a  hilly  country, 
is  denominated  the  heights  of  the  earth,  Deut. 
xxxii.  13;  and  Ezekiel  himself  describes  it  as 
"  the  mountains  of  Israel ;"  see  v.  8  of  the  chap- 
ter quoted,  and  ch.  vi.  2 ;  xxxiii.  28  ;  xxxv.  12  ; 
XXX vi.  1/  The  notion  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
surrounding  territory  formed  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  long  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
the  east.^ 


1.  Strabo  says,  (ix.  3,  6,)  that  Delphi  lay  in  the 
middle  of  all  Greece ; — according  to  some,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  whence,  xal  IxdXseav  Tr\g  yrig  o/x^^a- 
a6v.     The  poets  had  imagined  a  fable  of  which  Pindar 
takes  notice,  namely,  that  Jupiter,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  had  sent  out  two  eagles,  the 
one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the  east,  and  that 
they  met  upon  the  spot  where  Delphi  was  founded. 
Hence,  Sophocles  in  CEdipus  Tyr.  v.  488,  styles  the 
oracle   of  Apollo  there,  ra  fistfofipaXa  yag  fiavrsTa, 
Pindar  says  in  the  4th  Pythian  Ode,  No.  4,  v.  8,  that 
Delphi  lies  ^a^  fis<fov  hfKpakhv  eudsvd§oto  fj^an^ogy  i.  e.  of 
the  earth.    Cicero  de  Divinat.  ii.  5Q^  says : — O  sancte 
Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  certum  terrarum  obsides.    See 
Eeland's  Palsestina,  i.  10.     The  old  Arabian  geogra- 
phers took  the  Island  Sarandtb^  i.  e.  Ceylon,  for  the 
middle  of  the  earth.    Selden  (de  Jure  Nat  et  Gentt. 
juxta  Discipl.  Hebr.  iii.  2)  has  the  following  remarks  : 
Lego  in  Abu  Walid  Mahumed  Ben  Elshecina  Histo« 
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rico  penes  me  vetusto   MS.  ubi  de  ^  ^^    ^^ 
medio  seu  umbUico  telluris  verba  faciens,   \A\S   inquit 

firtwr  locum  hunc  essejhivium  Sarandib,  quo  descen- 
dU  Adamy  super  quern  sit  pax,  Sarandib  autem  in- 
sula maris  Orientalis,  Harchend  dicti,  celeberrima, 
fuse  describitur  apudGeograpbum  Arabem  [Edrisium] 
Part  8,  Clim.  3.  Neque  alia  est  a  Taprobana,  quae 
item  Sumatra  dici  solet.  Fluvius  autera  ille  sub 
.Squinoctiali  ponitur.     Acfamed  Ben  Magad  in  Insu- 

hirum  Chronographia;  ^^X^^l  k:^  SUuiLtf''  U|^ 
-LrvjA!^_jw    <5^U    45^  Ui'    ♦^   adamussim  sub  linea 

JEquinoctiaii  habeturjluviusdiciusjiuvius  Sarandib,'' 
Quod  et  Ptolemaicse  Topobranse  Geographise  disso* 
sum  Don  est  Unde  etiam  Latitudines  Urbium  te 
Provinciarum  a  jam  dicto  fluvio  putantur,  ut  Achmed 
Ule,  quemadmodum  Longitudines  ab  Occidentis  ter- 
mino.  Ita  in  Orientis  extrerao  juxta  nonnullos  poni- 
tur Telluris  Umbilicus  seu  Medium. 

2.  Theodoret  remarks  in  his  Comment,  at  this  place, 
that  God  had  chosen  the  Jews,  in  order  through  them 
to  bless  all  nations.  He  had  therefore  assigned  them 
an  abode  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  so  that  all  other 
people  might  learn  from  them,  piety  and  virtue. 
ibuuv  Ss  avroj's  xai  rovov  ug  oixrir^tov  Tra  ohoufAsvrig  ra 
IMSa —  — }v    sxijvo/^   rijv  d'jrh  ravrrig  u^eXuat, 

*  The  more  precise  translation  of  the  Arabic  is ;  ''  Now  the 
exact  positum  of  the  equinoctial  line  is  the  tVad$^,  or  river 
(odled)  Wady  Sarandib^  or  the  river  (^  Sarandib.'* — M. 

^  i.e.  The  Nations. 
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/M-sraAta^wtf/v.  So  also  Jerome  in  loc.  "  Jerusalem  m 
medio  mundi  sitam,  hie  idem  propbeta  testatur,  um^' 
bilicum  terree  eam  esse  demonstrans.  A  partibus 
enim  Orientis  cingitur  plaga,  quee  appellatur  Asia. 
A  partibus  Occideutis,  ejus  quae  vocatur  Europa.  A 
meridie  et  austro,  Libya  et  Africa.  A  Septentrione, 
Scythia,  Armenia  atque  Perside,  et  cunctis  Ponti 
nationibus.  In  medio  igitur  gentium  posita  est,  ut*, 
qui  notus  erat  in  Judaea  Deus,  et  in  Israel  magnum 
nomen  ejus,  omnes  in  circuitu  nationes  illius  seque- 
rentur  exempla. 

3.  Cicero  (In  Verr.  Act  11.  Lib.  iv.  48),  in  speaking, 
of  the  grove  at  Enna,  says :  Qui  locus,  quod  in  medio 
est  insulae  situs,  umbilicus  SicilicB  nominatur.      Livy 
(xxxv.  18)  has :  -^toli  umhilicum  GrcBcice  incolunt.    ~ 

4.  The  passage  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  12,  is  inappositely  re- 
ferred to  on  the  present  topic :  "  God  is  my  king  of* 
old,  who  giveth  help  in  the  middle  (kereb)  of  the 
earth,"  by  which  some  expositors  understand  Pales- 
tine, but  the  words  obviously  imply  before  all  ike 
world,  in  the  presence  of  all  people. 

5.  Thus  an  ancient  Christian  poet,  in  Tertullian, 
contr.  Marcion,  ii.  ver.  196. 

Golgatha  locus  est,  capitis  calvaria  quondam, 
Lingua  patema  prior  sic  Ulum  nomine  dixit. 
Hie  medium  terra  est,  hie  est  victoriae  signum. 

Victorinus  of  Poitou,  in  the  poem  of  the  Cross,  • 
which  some  ascribe  to  Cyprian,  says  : — 

Est  locus,  ex  omni  medium  quern  credimus  orbe, 
Golgatha  Judsei  patrio  cognomine  dicunt.  ' 

Eutychius  relates  in  his  Arabic  Annals,  edited   by' 
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Poeocke,  vol.  IL  p.  d86|  that  when  the  patriarch 
of  Jerosdem  shewed  the  Calif  Omar  the  place  in 
Jerusalem  where  Jacob  saw  the  vision  of  the  bdder,* 
he  observed,  <<  thb  place  is  in  Me  middle  cfthe  earth** 

(^^^!  k^^  ^  t5^^0  ^^  ^  ^y^v^<i  Liturgy  of  the 
Antiochian  cliiirch,  the  following  words  occur  at  the 
festival  of  the  adoration  of  the  Holy  Cross,  "  our 
Lord  hung  high  upon  the  cross,  ]A«iA  ^^^^A^))  ^^jo 
v\.^j/«  oiAl.,^ao  and  embraced  the  four  ends  (or 

quarters  of  heaven)  in  the  nUddie  of  the  earth."  See 
Steph.  Borgia  de  Cruee  Vaticana,  Rom.  1779,  4to« 
App.  p.  iii. 

§  VI. — ^THB  MOUNT  OF  THB  GODS. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  (verse  13,) 
the  insolent  presumption  of  the  ambitious  king  of 
Babylon  is  thus  described :  Thou  saidst  in  thy 
heart,  "  To  heaven  will  I  ascend ;  above  the  stars 
of  God  will  I  exalt  my  throne — I  will  dwell  on 
the  mount  of  the  congregation,  TJ^IO  •IHIL  *^- 
har-moed^  (i.  e.  the  assembly  of  the  gods)  in  the 
distant  north."  The  idea  of  a  certain  mountain 
beiog  the  meeting-place  of  the  gods  was  widely 
prevalent  in  antiquity.    The  Hindoos  called  it 

*  To  render  this  allusion  inteUigible,  it  is  iHro|Mr  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  the  Mahometans  believe  that  the  stone  which 
WIS  Jaoob*s  pillar,  was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  mount 
where  stood  the  temple,  upon  which  the  Calif  Oxhar,  here 
mentioDed,  buflt  the  magnificent  mosque  still  caUed  by  his 
oame;— M. 
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Meru,  the  Zend  nations  Al-Bordsh^^  the  Ara- 
bians Kafi,^  the  Greeks  Olympus.  The  fabu- 
lous belief  of  all  these  nations  placed  this  Mount 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.  But  as  the  Indians, 
when  they  sought  for  Meru  in  the  present  earth, 
thought  of  the  Northern  Himalayan  range,^ — asi 
the  Zend  tribes  placed  their  Al-Bordsh  on  the 
highest  sunmiit  of  the  Caucasus*  which  bounded! 
their  territories  to  the  north — and  as  the  Greeks 
imagined  the  seat  of  the  gods  to  be  on  Mount 
Olympus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Thessaly, 
their  northernmost  province — so  in  the  language 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the 
Mount  of  the  Assembly  of  the  gods  is  fixed  in 
the  extreme  north,  probably  meaning  the  Cau* 
casian  chain,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Babylonia, 
According  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians^ 
the  Lord  of  Light  is  enthroned  in  the  north* 
And  this  well  accords  with  the  notion  formerly 
mentioned  (§  ii.  5,)  that  the  earth  rises  toward 
the  north.*    See  App.  F.  p.  42. 

In  conformity  likewise  with  this  belief,  the 
appearances  of  deity  are  represented  as  coming 
out  of  the  north.  Ezekiel  thus  begins  the  de- 
scription of  the  glory  of  God,  which  appeared 
to  him  above  the  cherubim,  (ch.  i.  4,) :  I  beheld, 
and,  lo !  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  norths  a  great 
cloud  rolling  itself  round  in  fire,  which  shone 
round  about*     This  illustrates  the  passage  in 

»  Comp.  Taylor's  Fragments  to  Calmet.  No.  dl9-.^22. M. 
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Job  xxxvii.  22)  where  it  is  said,  immediately  be- 
fore the  vision  of  the  deity  appears  ;  Out  of  the 
norih^  cometh  golden  splendour;  before  God 
(Eloah)  goeth  terrible  majesty.  Ezekiel  (eh. 
xxviii,  14,)  compares  the  king  of  Tyre  to  a  cherub 
with  expanded  wings,  placed  amid  gems  of  burn- 
ing lustre  upon  the  holy  Mount.*" 


1.  ^1  and  .  ^1    also   Tirek  ^    »     «*The  Al- 

Bordsh  is  the  oldest  and  highest  of  all  mountains ; 
upon  it  is  the  throne  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  Heavenly  Spirits  (Feruer)."  Zend-Avesta  by 
Kleuker  II.  p.  222,  III.  p.  67,  70,  73. 

2.  ^jL5^    See  D*Herbelot's  BiXl.   Orient,  in  the 

Article  Caf,  and  Rasmussen's  Dissert,  de  Monte  Caf, 
Copenhagen  1811,  8vo. 

3.  Paulinos  a  S.  Bartholomaeo,  in  his  System. 

^  In  our  English  version  it  is  "  Fair  weather  (in  the  nuus- 
gin  gold,)  cometh  out  of  the  north.'*   Reiske,  Soott,  and  Good, 
amnect  the  words  "  out  of  the  north*'  with  the  former  verse, 
q.  d.  A  wind  from  the  north  hath  passed  over  and  cleansed 
them  (the  douds.)    But  Rosenmttller's  translation  is  the  sim- 
pler, and  admirably  corresponds  with  the  description  which 
follows  in  ch.  zxzviii.  of  God  answering  Job  ''  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind."    The   sacred  writers,  however,  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  accommodating  their  language  to  the  superstitious 
ideis  of  the  heathen.    Jehovah  was  always  represented  as 
dwdling  in  the  heavens ;  and  i^  (as  we  saw  in  §  II.  5,)  the 
fwrA  was  supposed  to  rise  toward  heaven,  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral to  connect  the  manifestations  of  deity  with  that  quarter — M. 
•»  But  is  not  this  rather  Mount  Moriah  ?  So  at  least  thought 
the  sathor  when  he  wrote  his  Scholia  on  EzekieL— M. 
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Brahman.  p«  130^  says :  Nee  obstat,  quod  Sonmerai 
montem  M eru  ad  polum  septentrionalem  constitoat* 
quia  licet  sol  ad  polum  huno,  allegorice  loqueudo,  se- 
dem  suam  habere  dici  possit,  quod  sex  menses  ibi  ver- 
setur,  attamen  respectu  Indise,  seu  globi  terreeque  In- 
dici,  mons  Meru  Indicae  terras  polus  septentrionalb 
est. 

4.  Gesenius  has  a  special  disquisition  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  part  II.  Comp. 
Michsdis  in  the  Bibl.  Orient.  Part  V.  and  Snpplem. 
ad  Lexx.  Hebr.  p.  11 12.  Voss*  Greorgics  of  VirgU> 
p.  587. 

§  VII* — ITINERARY  MEASURES. 

The  earlier  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed 
at  much  exactness  in  the  computation  of  distan- 
ces ;  at  least  there  are  few  traces  of  specific  mea- 
sures of  distance  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
situation  of  a  place  is  commonly  described  by  its 
relative  position  to  another  that  was  better 
known.  In  Gen.  xiii.  18,  it  is  said  of  the  grove 
of  Mamre,  that  it  was  at  or  by  Hebron.  Mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  are  thus  pointed  out  in  Deut. 
xi.  29,  30 :  "  Beyond  Jordan^  on  the  way  to^ 
wards  the  sun-betting^  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  dwell  in  the  champaign-covntryy  opposite 
Qilgal^  beside  the  plain  of  MorehJ*  Of  the 
town  of  Laish,  afterwards  called  Dan,  it  is 
said  (Judg.  xviii.  28,)  that  it  lay  in  a  bottom  or 
valley,  near  Beth-Rechob.    In  Uke  manner  the 
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valley  of  Zephata  is  described  as  at  or  beside  Ma- 
resa,  (2  Chron.  xiy*  10,)  and  Zarpath,  t.  e.  Sa- 
Teptaasnear  Sidon,^  1  Kings  xvii.  9.  Sometimes 
a  place  is  characterized  by  its  geographical  hearing 
to  another.    Ai  was  beside  Bethaven  to  the  east» 
b^OTe    Bethel,   Josh.  vii.  2.     Tmmath-Serach 
lay  on  Mount  Ephraim,  to  the  north  of  the  hill 
of  Gaash,  Josh.  xxiv.  30.   The  Mount  of  Olives 
was  situated  to  the   east  of  Jerusalem,    Zech. 
xiv.  4.       Similar  to  this  is  the  method  by  which 
the  position  of  the  town  of  Shiloh  is  laid  down  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19 — viz.  "  it  lay  north  of  Bethel,  to- 
wards the  east,  {i.  e.  to  the  N.E.,)  on  the  way 
that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Sichem,  and  on 
the  south  of  Lebonah."     If  we  knew  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  three  towns  mentioned,  Bethel,  Si- 
chem and  Lebonah,  the  site  of  Shiloh  might  be 
conjectured  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  its  pre- 
cise distance  from  any  one  of  these  places  the 
description  leaves  in  uncertainty. 

Yet  there  are  two  expressions  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  do  aid  us  somewhat  in  forming  a 
conception  of  topographical  distances. 

1st.  Kibrath'HaaretZj^  i.  e.  a  piece  of  ground 
or  of  way.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  we  read :  they 
set  out  from  Bethel,  and  there  was  but  a  piece  of 
wag  to  come  to  Ephrath  when  Rachel  died. 
Jacob  uses  the  same  expression  in  recounting  the 
incident  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlviii.  7.   So  in  2  Kings 

■  In  the  English  transhtion  ^'  which  helongeth  to  Zidon.** — M. 
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y«  19,  when  Naaman  had  depal*ted  from  Elisha,  a 
piece  vfway^  Gehazi  ran  after  him.^  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  all  these  eases,  a  short  but  indeter- 
minate distance  is  intended.  Yet  since  the  most 
ancient  Gredc  translators  have  preserved  the  for- 
mer of  these  Hebrew  words,  (though  in  the  Ara- 
maean form,  Chabratha^^)  we  may  conclude  that 
in  their  day  it  was  the  name  of  a  definite  mea- 
sure of  length.*  In  one  of  the  places  cited  (Gen« 
xlviii.  7,)  they  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  the 
Greek  word  Hippodromos^^  a  Horse'course^  L  e» 
the  distance  a  horse  should  be  made  to  go  daily 
for  exercise,  probably  three  or  four  miles.  By 
the  same  phrase^  the  Arabian  geographers  define 
a  certain  specific  distance,  which  seems  to  amount 
to  about  an  Arabic  parasang^^  i.  e,  a  common 
French  league,  (25  of  which  make  up  a  degree 
of  the  equator,)  consisting  of  2400  geometrical 
paces. 

2nd.  Derech-ha-yom^  a  day's  journey.  Jacob 
put  a  space  of  three  days'  journey  between  his 
own  flocks  and  those  of  Laban,  Gen.  xxx.  36. 
The  latter  pursued  Jacob  out  of  Haran  the  space 
of  seven  days'  journey,  and  overtook  him  on 
Mount  Gilead,  Gen.  xxxi.  23.  The  Israelites 
sought  permission  of  Pharaoh  to  go  the  length 
of  three  days' journey  into  the  wilderness,  Exod* 
V.  3;  viii.  27.     It  is  said  in  Num.  xi.  31,  that 

Xafi^ttBa,  Krrii^.  ^  xaret  rov  Ixiro^oofcafj  x.  t.  ^ 
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xhe  quails  lay  round  the  camp,  here  a  day's  jou^- 
ney  and  there  a  day's  journey.®      Moses  reck- 
oned eleven  days'  journey  from  Mount  Horeb  to 
the  plains  of  Moab  throi^h  Mount  Seir,  Deut. 
i.  2.     According  to  Jonah  iii.  3,  the  circuit  of 
Nineveh  -was  three  days'  journey.    This  mode 
of  describing  distances  is  also  found  in  Greek, 
Roman,  Arabian,  and  Persian  tvriters.     It  needs 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  in  itself  (if  strictly 
taken,)  it  would  be  a  very  vague  and  fluctuating 
measurement ;  the  length  of  a  day's  journey  de- 
pending so  much  on  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  each  pedestrian  travels.     But  the 
ancient  writers  seem  to  have  fixed  on  the  average 
of  what  was  usually  performed  by  foot-travellers. 
Herodotus  in  one  place  says,  a  day's  journey 
amounts  to  200  stadia,^  in  another  to  150^ ;  the 
former  is  equal  to  4  German  miles,  the  latter  to 
^J^       Marinus  takes  172  stadia  =  about  Z^ 
German  miles;  ProcojHUs  210:=:4y\j  German 
miles  for  a  day's  journey*     According  to  Vege- 
tios,  20  Roman  miles,  that  is  160  stadia,  were 
reckoned  for  a  day's  journey,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  7  leagues.     In  the  Arabian  gec^ra- 
phers  the  length  of  a  day's  journey  is  equally 
vaiiable ;  yet,  among  them,  as  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  about 

*  An  equatorial  d^ree  contains  15  German  miles,  and 
69.5  English,  so  that  one  German  mile  is  more  than  four 
English.— M. 
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seven  leagues^  which  is  probably  not  &r  ftook  the 
distanee  intended  by  that  expression  in  scrip- 
ture.^^     See  Appendix,  G»  p.  44* 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  three  itinerary 
measures  introduced. 

1st.  The  stadiwm.  The  hamlet  of  Emmaus 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  i^xty  stadia,  Luke 
xxiv.  13.  The  Evangelist  John  relates  (ch.  vi. 
19)  that  when  the  (Usciples  had  rowed  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  stadia  they  saw  Jesus  walk- 
ing on  the  water.  The  same  writer  (ch.  xi.  18) 
speaks  of  Bethany  as  lying  near  Jerusalem,  about 
fifteen  stadia  distant.  In  Rev.  xiv.  20,  it  is 
said  that  blood  flowed  out  of  the  wine-press, 
even  unto  the  horse-bridles,  to  the  space  of 
1600  stadia ;  and  in  ch.  xxi.  16,  the  size  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  described  as  12,000  stadia 
square,  that  is  48,000  in  circuit.*  The  Greek 
word  stadios  or  stadion  properly  signifies  a  race- 
course, where  runners  contend  for  a  prize.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  where 
Luther  has  translated  it  by  schranken,  the  lists. 
[The  English  version  by  "  a  race."]  It  came 
subsequently  to  be  used  for  a  measure  of  distance 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  length  of  the 
race-course ;  and  when  by  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  Greek  language  became 
diffused  throughout  the  east,  this  became  a  cur- 

<»  In  all  these  passages  the  English  version  has  <<  fiirl<nig8.*'..JVf . 
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Tent  expression.  The  Olympic  stadium, ' '  whieh 
¥ras  the  most  common,  contained  125  geometrical 
or  doable  paces  (reckoning  the  pace  at  five  feet), 
u  e.  600  Greek  or  625  Roman  feet.  [It  was 
equal  to  185.37  French  metres.] 

2nd.  The  mtle^^  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  where  Christ  says.  Matt. 
V.  41,  if  any  one  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile, 
go  with  him  two.  The  mile  is  originally  (as  its 
derivation  from  mille^  a  thousand,  implies,'*)  a 
Roman  measure  of  1000  geometrical  paces,  or 
eight  stadia,  i.  e.  125  paces  X  8  =  1000.  A 
Roman  mile  comprised  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 
gree ;  three  were  equal  to  about  a  league. 

3rd.  The  Sabbath  day^s  journey  ^^  is  mention- 
ed Acts  i.  12.  "  The  Mount  of  Olives  was 
from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  journey." 
This  was  as  far  as  it  was  allowable  to  travel 
from  home,  on  the  seventh  day.  From  the  in- 
junction in  Exod.  xvi.  29,  where  the  Israelites 
are  forbidden  to  leave  the  camp  to  gather  manna 
upon  the  Sabbath,  a  law  was  derived,  that  no  one 
should  on  that  day  depart  farther  from  the  place 
of  his  abode  than  the  space  which  intervened 
between  the  extremity  of  the  Israelitish  camp 
and  the  tabernacle  which  stood  in  its  centre. 
Tliis  was  reckoned  to  be  about  1000  ells,  which 
being  doubled,^*  (to  make  allowance  for  the 
letum  home)  amounted  to  much  the  same  as  the 
Boman  mile,  or  1000  geometrical  paces.^^    But, 
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indeed,  an  exact  estimate  of  the  length  of  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  seems  never  to  have  been 
taken,  for  the  Jewish  doctors  speak  of  a  great 
and  a  little  and  a  middle  Sabbath  day's  jour- 
ney J  ^  The  distance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
from  Jerusalem  is  called  by  Josephus,  in  one 
place,  five^®  stadia,  in  another'^  six ;  the  former 
being  equal  to  625  geometrical  paces,  the  latter 
to  750,  but  both  are  below  the  estimate  above 
given  of  2000  ells.  In  allusion  to  the  short 
distance  a  Jew  was  permitted  to  travel  our  the 
seventh  day,  Christ  says,  "  pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  winter  nor  on  the  Sabbath-day." 

—  X     •• 

I.  y*iKn  n*ia3.     The  first  of  these  words  signi- 
fies largeness^  widths  from  a  root  not  found  in  scrip- 

ture  *ii3  =  ^g=^  to  be  large.    For  other  less  pro- 


bable etymologies,  see  the  author's  Scholia  on  Gen* 
XXXV.  16,  3d  Edit.  p.  532. 

2.  Luther  translates  the  above  Hebrew  words 
by  ^''feldweg^  respecting  which  Adelung  remarks, 
that  it  is  now  obsolete,  but  was  equivalent  to  a  sta* 
dium.     Ger.  Diet.  Part  II.  p.  104. 

3.  Gesenius  has  correctly  observed,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Lexicon,  p.  341,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  indefinite  expressions  ^reo^,  length  being  used 
for  definite  measures,  should  excite  no  surprise,  for 
it  is  often  so  in  the  names  of  weights,  measures,  pe- 
riods of  time,  &c.  Thus  riHV  a  measure^  is  also  the 
name  of  a  specific  measure  of  corn ;  ^po;  a  weighty 
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19  also  the  name  of  a  determinate  weight,  the  shekel ; 
D^>  days,  t.  e,  several  daysy  q,  d.  a  long  time,  is  also 
used  for  "a  year.  So  the  Chald.  py  a  long  time^  de- 
notes a  year  ;  nyw  a  short  timet  an  hour.*  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  German  word  tnass,  [a 
measure  generally,  and  specially  a  pot  or  quart.] 

^'  Lyt^^  ^^'     *'•  ^'  Kohler,  in  the  Addenda 

to  his  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Tabula  Syriae,  defines 
this  a  post-stage,  quantum  currere  potest  una  vice 
equus,  donee  defatigetur.  Upon  which  Michaelis 
animadverts  in  his  Observations  on  Abulfeda's  Egypt, 
p.  4:  Non  est,  quantum  currere  jw>fe*^/  miser  enim 
equus  sit,  qui  non  possit  uno  cursu  ac  sine  defatiga- 
tione  molesta,  quatuor  aut  quinque  milliaria  Ger- 
manica  absolvere;  sed:  quantum  currere  debet,  ne 
stando  corrumpatur,  pedumque  agilitatem  amittat. 

^'    ^VAM  J ,   is  *^o  written  in  Persian    ^^j^j 

Farsenk.     Parasanga,  id  est  leuca  Persica,  quam 

Torcice  vocant  Agaatsji,  tantam  notat  longitudinem, 

vel  loci  distantiam  ut  viginti  duae  cum  dimidia  uni 

respondeant  ccelesti  gradui.    Kaempfer  in  Amoenitt. 

Exott.  p.  727.     Chardin  says  (Voyages,  Tom.  IV.  p. 

177,  Edit  of  Langlds) ;  The  Persian  league  is  called 

fatS'Seng,  a  term  which  signifies  stone  of  Persia ; 

Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors  write  parasanga, 

which  is  not  materially  different,  the  pronunciation  of 

f  and  p  being  so  similar,  that  the  one  is  often  taken 

for  the  other.    It  appears,  from  the  signification  of 

*  Thus  the  Greek  &^m,  time,  an  hour. 
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this  word,  that  anciently  the  leagues  were  marked 
by  large  high  stones,  both  In  the  east  and  west.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Latin,  the  word  lapis,  a 
stone,  is  used  for  a  league — ad  primum  vel  secundtim 
lapidem.  Herodotus  says  the  parasang  is  of  thirty 
stadia.  That  would  amount  to  two  French  leagues 
of  12,000  feet  each.  The  Persians  make  it  of  6000 
paces  or  enddzS,  a  word  which  signifies  a  throw  or 
cast,ye^,  commepour  dire,  que  iepas  est  lejet  du  corps.**' 
Langl^s,  in  his  note  upon  thb  passage,  derives  para«^ 
sang  from  the  Sanscrit,  where  parra  signifies  a  stone, 
and  scmga  a  row  or  series,  q.  d.  a  succession  of  stones 
at  regular  distances ;  following  in  this,  Paulious  a  S. 
BarthoL  in  his  Dissert  de  Antiq.  et  Afiinitat  Ling. 
Sendicse,  Samsirdamicae  et  Germauicse,  p.  42.  In 
the  Bundehesch  (Zend  A  vesta,  III.  26)  we  find  it 
said :  <<  The  farsang  is  the  distance  at  which  a  far- 
sighted  man  perceives  a  camel,  and  can  distinguish 
whether  it  is  white  or  black.**  In  the  Syriac  church 
version  of  2  Kings  v.  19,  for  the  Heb.  yiKrr  nnM 
there  is  |vj|j  \-^"^\  ^  a  parasang  of  land  or  wa5^ 
Comp.  Gravius*  Pre&ce  to  Abulfeda's  Chorasmise  et 
Mawaralnahrae  Descriptio,  and  J.  M.  Hartmann'n 
Prolegomena  to  the  "  Africa"  of  Edrisi,  p.  114, 
Michaelis  Supplem.  ad  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  1208. 

6.  DVn  yy^.  The  passage  in  1  Kings  xix.  8  must 
not  be  taken  into  account  here ;  for  when  it  is  said 
that  the  prophet  took  forty  days  and  forty  tiiykts  in 
going  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Horeb,  (a  distance 
of  only  eight  or  nine  days' journey),  the  number .^>fty 
must  be  understood  indefinitely  for  a  round  number. 
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as  is  the  case  dsevrhere,  e.  g.  Gen.  xvii.  17  ;  viii.  6. 
Esek.  iv^  6.* 

7.  iy«  im«  -where,  in  speakii^  of  the  extent  of 
the  oo«itry  inhafaited  by  the  Si^rthians,  he  says :  Ka/ 

rtug  xaHrtf^k  Sxu^My  o!%fiftJiHvg  sSxo<ft  ^/n^v  6d6^    n 
St  6d6g  71  f^fAtff/i^hi  ib9^  ^tixStrta  ifrddta  citfj^^firoJ  fiot, 

6.  V.  58.  lUnT^xovTa  di  xtJ  ixarhv  tfftidia  i^*  fifii^ 
mtL&rfi  da^tovifu  ReUmd  is  therefore  wrong  in  saying 
(Palest,  p.  400.)  Herodotus  iter  diei  vocat  ducenta 
stadia  et  quinqpiaginta. 

9.  Ptolem.  II.  11.  Procop.  on  the  Vandal  War 
L  1.  M/a;  df  fifA^^ag  odhg  sg  dsxa  xoi  diaxodovg  btfixm 
craZiwg.  Comp.  Procop.  on  the  Goth.  War,  1. 14 ;  II. 
10.     V^;ethis  de  Re  Miiit  I.  9. 

10.  Hartmann's  Prolegom.  to  Edrisi's  Afinca,  p. 
cxvi.  cxviiL  A  day's  journey,  says  Tavemier,  is  in 
the  east  very  unequal,  sometimes  of  six,  sometimes  of 
ten,  even  of  twelve  leagues,  according  as  water  is 
met  with,  which  is  not  always  at  the  expected 
place.     Kampfer  in  his  Amcenitt.  Exot.  p.  727,  says : 

Duskh    indigenis  (Persiae)    \^  Mensil  appellata, 

tantmn  complectitur  viae  spatium,  quantum  uno  die 
viator  absolvit ;  disetis  enim  peregrinattones  et  urbiufu 
dBstantias  metiuntur,  relicto  Parasangamm  usu  geo- 
grephis  et  cnriosis.    Sunt  autem  dssetse  omnes  baud 

"  Among  the  Fenians,  the  number  forty  seems  to  be  used 
m  8  similar  manner.  The  ruins  of  a  palace  at  Persepolis  are 
cdled  Tthihal'Menar,  L  e.  the  Forty  Pillars ;  and  the  palace  at 
bpthin,  Tshihal'Suioon,  a  name  of  like  import.-J8ee  Ker 
Pffter*8  Tr«FAU.^M. 
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paris  loQgitudinis,  sed  incertis  statioDum  et  hospi* 
tiorum,  quibus  in  viis  pernoctari  potest,  distantiis 
metiuntur.  Observavi  tamen,  nunqiiam  intra  quatuor, 
vel  ultra  octo  parasangas  diaBtam  contrahi  vel  extendi, 
ut,  qui  intra  mensuram  illam  substiterit,  dicatur  tan> 
turn  dimidiam  disetam,  qui  ultra  progressus  sit,  unam 
cum  dimidia  absolvisse. 

11.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat  II.  23.  Stadium  centum  vi- 
ginti  quinque  nostros  efficit  passus,  hoc  est,  pedes 
sexcentos  viginti  quinque.  Censorinus  de  die  Nat. 
13,  notices  the  different  lengths  of  the  stadium:  Sta«> 
dium  in  hac  mundi  mensura  id  potissimum  intelligent 
dum  est,  quod  Italicum  vocant,  pedum  DCXXV ; 
nam  sunt  praeterea  et  alia  longitudine  discrepantia  ut 
Olympicum,  quod  est  pedum  D  ;  item  Pythicum  pe- 
dum M.  In  the  Talmud  a  stadium  is  called  dii  and 
D«^,  7^  of  which  were  equal  to  a  Roman  mile.  Comp. 
Reland's  Palaest.  p.  400. 

12.  MiXiovy  in  the  Talmud  b^n,  l^b^n.  Reland's  Pa- 
laest. p.  397. 

13.  Cicero  sometimes  uses  Milliare^  as  in  the  Let- 
ters to  Atticus  VI.  1.  Accepi  tuas  literas  ad  quintum 
milliare  Laodicese.  But  he  commonly  has  mille  passus 
or  mille  passuum,  which,  in  the  Itineraries  of  Anto- 
ninus, Jerusalem,  &c.  stands  abbreviated  M.  P. 

14.  *Odhg  (ra/SjSarov.  In  the  Talmud,  nawn  Dinn 
UtercUly  the  bounds  of  the  Sabbath.  Buxtorf 's  Lex« 
Chald.  p.  2582. 

15.  In  the  Targum  or  Chald.  Paraphrase  on  Ruth 
i.  16,  it  is  said,  Kilo  ^^vi  K'^aw  iiottb  KinpSHH 
fttK  y^ihH  vinn  ia  «Dbnb  nh^  bna :  **  We  are 
commanded  to  observe  the  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  so 
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that  we  never  travel  above  2000  ells."  The  rules  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  regarding  a  Sabbath  day's  journey, 
are  contained  in  the  Talmudic  tract  Erubhin,  (n^Dn 
t^li^jr)  the  second  in  the  second  part  of  the  Mischnah. 
The  4th  section  of  chap.  v.  enjoins,  that  the  2000  ells 
be  measured  in  no  other  way  than  with  a  rope  or  cord 
50  ells  long,  to  be  held  by  those  who  measure,  neither 
high  nor  low,  but  at  the  region  of  the  heart.  If  they 
come  to  a  valley  or  a  ruinous  wall,  they  are  not  to  take 
into  account  the  depth  of  the  one  nor  the  height  of  the 
other,  but  are  to  measure  straight  across  the  valley, 
unless  it  be  more  than  fifty  ells  wide,  &c.  See  more 
in  Selden  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gent.  iii.  9  ;  G.  £.  Voigt's 
(or  J.  Frischmuth's)  Dissert,  de  Itinere  Sabbathi, 
Jena  1670,  and  M.  Walther*s  Dissert,  on  the  same 
subject.  Both  will  be  found  in  the  Thesaur.  Thedog. 
Philolog.,  Amster.  1702,  p.  417,  423. 

16.  In  proof  of  this,  CEcumenius,  in  his  Comment, 
on  Acts  i.  12,  says,  MtXtov  h  rj  roD  :S(x/3/3arou  odbg, 
ug  ^ri^iv  *D.^iyhrigy   Iv  re?  mii'XTtf>  2T^oiJi.aruvj  dttf^tXtcuv 

pLvh  roffovrov  diaffrfifjitarog  scx^vovv  D  d/acrrtj^a  l^^v  roTg* 
vof^^xf^voZai  rriv  ayictv  tsxriv^v  ^adi^s/v  sv  <Ja^|3<£r^.  And  Je- 
rome says,  in  his  151st  Letter  (to  Algasia)  :  Praeterea 
quiajussum  est,  ut  diebus  Sabbatorum  sedeat  unusquis- 
que  in  domo  sua,  et  non  egrediatur,  neque  ambulet  de 
loco,  in  quo  habitat ;  si  quando  eos  ( Judaeos)  juxta 
literam  coeperimus  arctare,  ut  non  jaceant,  non  ^m- 
balent,  non  stent,  sed  tantum  sedeant,  si  veliiit  prae- 
cepta   servare  ;    solent   respondere   et   dicere :    Rab 
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Akiba,  et  Simeon,  et  Hillel,  magistri  nostri,  tradide- 
runt  nobis,  ut  bis  mille  pedes  ambulemus  in  Sabbato. 

17.  The  larger  included  2800  ells,  the  smaller 
1800.  See  the  Gloss  to  Maimonides'  Tract  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  Walther*8  work,  above  referred  to  (in 
note  15,)  p.  426.  The  middle  must  have  been  of 
the  usual  estimate  of  2000  ells. 

18.  Antiq.  xx.  8,  9.    n^^^  o^og  to  T^offayoosv6jiiivov 
*EXaiu>v  s§^iff0atf  0  xal  rrn  ^oXiug  avrtx^vffxsijui,ivov  dcrsy^si 
(srdhia  Tevrs.  Schulz,  in  his  Compend.  Archseol.  Heb. 
p.  110,  conjectures  that  Josephus  reckons  according 
to  the  stadium  of  Alexandria,  five  of  which  comprised 
2000  Egyptian   ells.     But    Chrysostom,    instead   of 
Tsvrs  in  this  place  reads  errd ;  for  in  his  Comment, 
on  Acts  i.  12,  he  says:  *I<frvoiT  ds  xai  *Iw(r»j^or  Iv  rw 
s/xoffrfj  X6y(f)  rrjg  *  A^^aioXoysag  d'Ts^nv  dwh  *IsooffoXv/iojf 
erdhiasTrrd,    And  says  Voigt,  in  the  Dissert,  referred 
to  above  in  note  15,  §  11,  p.  422,  <<  banc  lectionem 
M.  S.   antiquissimum,   quod   ex  bibliotheca  indutae 
Reip.  Vratislaviensis  utendum  petiit  Excellentiss.  Bo- 
sius,  suo  confirmat  sufFragio,  ubi  pro  'jrsKrg  leguntur  Icrra." 
In  this  case  the  Syr.  translator  would  agree  with  Jo- 
sephus, for  in  Acts  i.  12,  he  has  .o,-Aa)|  )\oa  ^j 
**  about  seven  stadia.*' 

19.  Jew.  War,  V.  xi.  3.  Tlpoffereraxro  ds  duroTg,  i§ 
d'TTs^ovrag  rm  *Is^offoXvf/fOi)v  ffradiovg  ffr§arorrtde\j(faffdai 
xotrd  rhv^EXa/uv  xaKov/nsvov  hog. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


A.  The  Figure  qf  the  Earth,  §  I Bellermann,  in  his  Bi- 
blical Geography  (Handbuch  d.  Bibl.  Liter.  II.  p.  143,)  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  Rosenmuller,  who  has  indeed  borrowed 
from  him  some  of  the  leading  ideas.     Winer,  however,  thinks 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out  from  the  passages  ap- 
pealed to.     See  his  Bibl.  Realworterbuch.  Art.  Erde,     It  is 
o^tainly  rather  inconclusive  to  infer  the  popular  notions  of  the 
earth's  figure  from  what  may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  bold  imagery  of  poets.     Some  have  supposed,  that  so  long 
as  the  Hebrews  were  a  nomadic  race,  they  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  resembling  a  round  tent,  with  the  exptmse  of  the  fir. 
mament  as  its  covering.     But  that  in  later  times,  when  domi- 
ciled in  Palestine,  they  spake  of  it  as  a  splendid  palace  resting 
upon  its  many  pillars.     Comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  3 ;  civ.  6.     Prov.  viii. 
25 — 29.     2.   Sam.  xzii.  (I.     The  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
also  vary  in  their  representatious  on  this  pomt,  describing  the 
earth  sometimes  as  an  oblong  square,  sometimes  as  a  cube, 
•(Mnetimes  as  a  pyramid^  sometimes  as  a  chlampt  or  outspread 
mantle. 

B.  Names  of  the  Earth,  §  I.  Note  1. — To  complete  the  no- 
menclature, we  add  the  following  from  the  author's  work  on 
BibBcal  Mineralogy,  p.  3. 

1.  "  Earth  as  an  element  is  called  Adamah,  Eretz,  or  Aphar. 
The  first  two  are  also  used  for  tfie  earth  as  a  whole.  Adamah, 
i.  e.  red  earth,  often  denotes  arable  land.  Gen.  iv.  2.  Isa. 
i.  7 ;  XXX.  23.     Aphar  is  dry  dust,  as  Num.  xxiii.  10,  where 
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it  is  an  emblem  for  a  numeroiiu  people.  Man  was  made  of 
earthy  dust^  Oen.  ii.  7)  to  which  he  returns ;  ill.  19.  Job 
z.  9.  Eodes.  xii.  7*  Cloda  ^f  earth  are  called.  1st.  Gush* 
Job.  vii.  6,  (descriptive  of  the  colour  and  scurf  of  a  leper's 
skin).  2d.  Regabim,  Job.  xxi.  33 :  xzxviii.  38.  3d.  MegrephaL 
Joel  i.  17.  Fine  flying  dust  is,  Abaky  Deut.  xxviii.  24.  Nah. 
i.  3.     Cant.  iii.  6.    An  atom  of  dust,  Shaehak,  Isa.  xl.  15.** 

C.  Geoffrapfueal  Bearings,  §  II. — These  expressions  before, 
behind,  right,  left,  are  also  used  in  the  same  sense  in  reference 
to  the  construction  and  services  of  the  tabemade  and  temple. 
£xod.  xxvi.  9.  1  Kings  vi.  3.  Ezek.  xlvii.  1,  Slc.  As  to  Kedem, 
a  word  of  very  extensive  import,  see  the  speculations  of  Taylor 
in  his  Fragments  to  Cahnet,  Nos.  526,  660.  He  thinks  its 
verbal  meaning  is  aneient,  primary,  the  origin,  and  geographically 
-signifies  the  primary  province,  that  where  mankind  was  first 
settled. 

The  same  fundamental  idea  as  to  the  method  of  defining  the 
iouT  quarters  of  the  heavens  seems  to  have  prevailed-  among 
the  Celts.  Rosenmiiller  quotes  from  an  anonymous  Essay  on 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,  (DubL  1772 :)  '^  In 
Irish,  oirthear,  before,  is  a  name  for  the  east ;  jar,  behind,  the 
west ;  deas,  the  right  hand,  the  south ;  and  fr^m  thuaidh,  the 
lift  hand,  comes  tuath,  the  north  pole.**  For  the  foUowing 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  as  regards  the  Scottish  Oaelic,  I  am 
indebted  to  an  eminent  living  Celtic  scholar. 

<(  The  terms  used  in  Gaelic  for  the  Cardinal  Points,  are  the 
following, — 

An  Ear,  or,  in  common  speech,  ^'  an  hird*  an  ear,**  the  East. 

An  lar,  or,  "  an  aird*  an  iar,**  the  West. 

Deas,       or,  "  an  airde  deas,**     the  South. 

•Tuath,    or,  ^^  an  hirde  tuath,**    the  North. 

The  words  at  the  left  side,  are  undoubtedly  the  primitive 
designating  words ;  Mrde,  signifies  a  quarter,  or  region,  an 
kirde  Tuath,  is  literally,  ^'  The  region  of  the  north,** — and  so 
of  the  others.  The  Irish  dialect  uses  the  same  terms.  In 
more  ancient  writings  and  forms  of  speech,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  words  different  from  those  now  in  use,  were  em- 
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ployed,  except  that  instead  of  ear^  or  an  ear  for  the  East, 
there  is  frequently  found  otr,  and  sometimes  tcir^  both  in 
the  Seottish  and  Irish  dialect.      I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Irish,  of  which  I  hare  read  a  good  deal,  the  East  is  erer 
directly  used  as  signifying  before — or  the  west,  as  dvreetly  sig- 
nifying bdiind — ^that  is,  the  words  themselves,  used  to  convey 
that  meaning.     Jar,  the  west,  indeed,  is  used  as  a  preposition, 
signifying  after,  the  very  favourite  Irish  word ;  and  in  Gaelic, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  tar,  now  written  '*  aW*  did 
originally  signify  after;   especially  in  certain  conformations 
of  verbs,  e.-  g.  ^'  deanamh,^*  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
verb.  Dean  to  do,  ^'  air  deanamh,  is  equivalent  to  the  perfect 
participle.     TTia  mi  a*  deanamh — I  am  doing ;     "  Tha  mi  air 
deananih,'^^  I  have  done  (it)  literally, "  I  am  after  doing  it,  i.  «. 
I  have  finished  it.     lar,  also  is  still  used  in  Scotch  Gaelic,  as 
a  prefix — clearly  and  distinctly  signifying  a/iCer,  as  iar-bleodhan, 
an  after  milking.     I  cannot  remember  any  way  in  which  ear, 
eir,  or  soir,  signifies  before.   Were  I  to  indulge  in  conjecture,  i 
could  easily  discover  compound  words,  in  which  the  syllable 
ear,  does  signify  before,  as  ^arlas,*  an  earnest  or  prdude. 
Deas  and  Tuath,  are  of  larger  and  more  frequent  use^  in  the 
Oadic  language — Deas,  signifies  the  righiy  but  equally  with  the 
right  (hand) — ^it  signifies,  prosperous,  fortunate,  favourable, 
ready,  prepared,  right  too,  in  the  merai  signification  of  the 
term.     Tuath  is  not  so  directly  used,  in  its  simple  form,  to 
signify  die  opposite  of  deas  ;  but  with  the  additional  termin- 
ation al,  Tuathat,  it  signifies  wrong,  unfortunate,  unlucky, 
nnhappy.     I  am  not  aware  that  Tuath  is  used  expressly  with 
hand,  to  signify  the  left  hand ;  but  we  do  (^rtainly  say  Fear^ 
tuathal,  a  wrong,  nnhicky,  man,  and  in  some  districts  of  the 
Highlands,'  they  say,  an  iSmh  thuathal,  the  left  hand.     But^ 
mkwardnese  is  the  general  idea  conveyed  by   Tuatiuil,  and. 
Deas,  has  certainly  every  thing  good  and  favourable  and  right 
aHodated  with  it.     1  feel  warranted  to  say,  that  oir  does  ^iter 
into  the  composition  oi  Gaelic  words,  implying   excellence, 
fteiUljr,  pleasantness :  and  «««*  denoting  the  contrary.      Oir' 
« In  Scoteh,  aries,  the  pledge  takeo  by  ierTants  on  being  engaeed.^M. 
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dheiro,  19  excellent, — targalty  is  fierce,  morose,  gloomy,  tUmo$l 
savage.  That  the  south  sigiiiiies  the  right,  the  north  the  left^ 
in  Gaelic  and  in  Irish,  is  quite  certain  ;  but  that  the  east  sig- 
nifies before,  and  the  west  behind,  I  do  not  hold  to  be  quite  so 
clear,  except  in  the  indirect  senses  which  I  hare  alluded  to.*^ 

We  find  the  same  general  notions  pervading  the  nations  of 
the  eastr  ^'  The  Hindus,**  says  Wilford,  *^  have  peculiar  name* 
for  the  four  cardinal  points,  derived  from  their  respective  situa* 
tions,  with  regard  to  a  man  looking  toward  the  rising  sun, 
which  is  the  most  proper  time  to  worship  him.  The  east,  from 
that  circumstance,  is  called  Para,  and  P^rva,  or  before  ;  the 
West,  Apara,  and  Pas^ohima,  or  behind.  The  South  being 
then  to  the  right,  is  called  DaschitJa,  and  the  North,  Vdma  or 
the  lefi.  From  Daeshina,  comes  obviously  the  Greek  desion  : 
the  LtUin  dexter  deaterum,  is  from  dacsh-tir,  or  dacshatiram  to- 
wards the  right.  Pas'chima  is  obviously  a  derivative  form, 
the  root  of  which,  pHs'cha,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Sanscrit, 
unless  in  other  irregular  forms,  as  pashehdi  ;  but  it  is  still  in 
use  in  the  spoken  dialects,  in  which  it  is  pronounced  picha, 
and  from  pas^cha  is  derived  the  Latin  post,  or  behind ;  and 
poitumut  for  pottimus,  answers  to  pas'chima  or  pat' chum  in  the 
spoken  dialects.  Para  is  the  English  word  fore;  thus  we  say, 
a  fairy  from  the  Persian  Peri.  It  is  also  pronounced  pra,  us 
in  /)ra-pdda  ;  the  fore-foot,  or  fore  part  of  the  foot,  including 
the  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus  ;  and  from  it  is  derived  the  Latin 
prtBf  and  the  Greek  pro.  From  this  circumstance,  there 
arose  a  peculiar  division  of  the  old  continent;  the  mid-land 
countries  are  called  Mtufhyama,  or  in  the  middle;  those 
toward  the  east  Para,  but  more  generally  Purva ;  Para  is 
used  oftener  as  an  adjective  noun,  as  Para-gandicd,  the  Eas- 
tern Gan'dica,  The  countries  towards  the  west  are  denominat- 
ed A  para,  A  par — Instead  of  para  and  purr  a,  the  word  mneK'at 
face  or  front,  is  often  used,  particularly  in  the  spoken  dialects, 
and  s<nnetimes  with  the  augmentative  particle  su ;  and  in  the 
dialect  of  Bengal,  sho ;  thus  they  say  sho  muo^h,  right  in  front, 
due  east.  Though  equally  grammatical,  yet  it  is  not  usual  to 
say,  Su-para,  Su-purva,  Sho-para,or  Shopurva,  in  that  sense. 
It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  once  in  use  ;  for,  in  Scripture 
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we  have  Parrmm  and  Se-parvaim,  or  Se-pharvaim,  the  name 
of  a  country  the  situation  of  which  is  by  no  means  well  ascer- 
tained ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  near  the  mountains  of 
Se-phar,  or  Se-para,  towards  the  east,  according  to  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Parvaim,   Se- 
pharvaimy  with  the  mountains  of  Se^phar,  belong  to  the  same 
country,  which  I  take  to  be  India,  called  by  the  Copit,  Sopheir, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  Ophir.     India  is  also 
called  by  Heaychitts  and  Josephus,  Su-phir,  or  Sit-pheir  ;  and 
So-pkara,  by  Procopius.*— The  Jewt  and  the  Arabians^  to  this 
day,  call  the  south  Yaman,  Yamin,  and  Jamin,  whidi  imply 
the  right.     The  Hindoos  call  the  south  also  Ytoiya  or  Jimya, 
and  Y^masya,  because  Yama  (Pluto)  called  also  Yaman,  is 
the  guardian  of  that  quarter ;  and  when  Pliny**  says,  that  the 
Hindus  called  the  South  Dramasa,  it  should  be  Diamasa,  from 
Jamasya,  as  Diamuna  for  Jamun^,  the  river  Jumna.     We 
have  seen  that  dexion  in  Greek,  and  dexter  dexterum  in  Latin, 
are  derived  from    the    Sanscrit  dachshin'a,   dacsha-tir,   and 
dacsha-tiram  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  iinisier  sinis- 
trum  sinisterium,  or  the  left  in  Latin,  and  aristeros  arisieron  in 
Greek,  are  equally  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  senis-tir,  or  senis- 
tiram,  and  A'rasya-tiram,  or  A'ras-tfram,  that  is  to  say,  Sa- 
turn's quarter,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Hindus  say  Varna's, 
quarter  for  the  south;  for  Senih  or  A'rah,  resided  in  the 
north.     Jupiter  gave  him  that  quarter  for  his  residence,  and 
made  him  guardian  of  it.     Saturn,  according  to  Cicero  and 
Plutarch,  was  peculiarly  worshipped  by  the  nations  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north ;  though  the  latter 
says,  that  in  process  of  time,  his  worship  began  gradually  to 
dedine  there.     He  was  born  in  the  left,  and  perished  in  the 
right.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  the  south  as  on 
the  right,  and  the  north  on  the  left." — Asiatic  Researches, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  275,  278,  281. 

D.  Division  of  the  Earth,  §  III.  Captain  Wilford,  in 
speaking  of  Indian  Geography,  says : — "  Another  division  of 
the  world,  is  into  a  mainland  and  Islands,  which  is  also  that  of 

«  Procopiug  in  Schol.  ad  Lib.  3,  Regum.  »»  Lib.  VI.  c.  xix. 
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Scripture,  in  which  the  isles  of  the  nations,  or  Jie^hAgoim,  am* 
often  mentioned.  This  division  has  also  been  admitted  by 
MutubntoM,  who  call  them  Jezair-alomam.  Commentators 
understand  by  them,  not  only  the  islands,  but  also  the  penin- 
sulas in  the  western  parts  of  the  old  continent ;  for  in  Sanscrit, 
dujipa  im];dies  only  a  ooimtry  with  waters  on  both  sides ;  so 
that,  like  Jazirah  in  Arabic,  they  may  signify  either  islands  or 
peninsulas ;  dwipd  and  Jazirah,  are  often  used  to  signify 
countries  bordering  upon  the  sea  only.  By  the  iries  of  nations, 
the  islands,  p^iinsulas,  and  maritime  countries  in  the  west, 
and  particularly  in  Europe,  are  imderstood ;  it  is  eren  so  with 
the  Paurdnios,  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  old  continent,  even  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  mudi 
less  than  we  could  reasonably  suppose." — jtsiatio  Researches, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  284. 

E.  DescripHoti.  qfa  Deserts  See  §  V.—"  To  paint  to  him- 
self these  deserts,  the  reader  must  imagine  a  sky  almost  per- 
petually inflamed,  and  without  clouds ;  immense  and  boundless 
plains,  without  houses,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye 
frequently  meets  nothing  but  an  extensive  and  uniform  hori- 
zon like  the  sea,,  though  in  some  places  the  ground  is  uneven 
and  stony.  Almost  invariably  naked  on  every  side,  the  earth 
presents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly  scattered,  and 
thickets  whose  solitude  is  rarely  disturbed  but  by  antelopes, 
hares,  locusts,  and  rats.  Such  is  the  nature  €t(  nearly  the 
whole  country,  which  extends  six  htmdred  leagues  in  length, 
and  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  stretches  from  Aleppo  to 
the  Arabian  sea,  and  frcnn  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Oulf.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  soil,  in  so  great  an 
extent,  is  every  where  the  same;  it  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  example,  the  earth', 
is  in  general  fat  and  cultivable,  nay  even  fruitful.  It  is  the, 
same  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but  in  the  intemi^ 
parts  of  the  country,  and  towards  the  south,  it  becomes  white 
and  chalky,  as  in  the  parallel  of  Damascus ;  rocky  as  in  the 
Tih,  t.  e,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  the  Hedjaz,  a  district  of 

a  On  account  of  the  length  of  this  extract  from  Yolney,  I  have 
transferred  it  hither  from  Rosenmuller's  Notes  to  §  V.— M. 
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Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  pure  sand  as  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Yemen.    This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  soil  is  pro^ 
ductive  of  some  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  Be- 
dcnunB.      For  instance,  in  the  more  sterile  countries,  that  is 
those  which  produce  hut  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble  and 
▼ery  distant;  which  is  the  case  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  of  the  Great  Desert  called  the 
Najd.    When  the  sml  is  more  firuitfiil,  as  between  Damascus 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  less  re- 
mote £rom  each  other ;  and  lastly,  in  the  cultivated  districts, 
such  as  the  padialics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous.     In 
the  former  instances  the  Bedouins  are  purely  shepherds,  and 
subsist  only  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates 
and  flesh  meat,  whidi  they  eat  either  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun 
and  reduced  to  a  powder.     In  the  latter  they  sow  some  land, 
and  add  cheese,  barley,  and  even  rice  to  their  flesh  and  milk 
meats.    If  we  examine  the  causes  of  the  sterility  and  uncul- 
tivated state  of  the  desert,  we  shall  find  it  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  fountains  and  rivers,  and  in  general 
to  the  want  of  water.     This  want  of  water  itself  is  occasioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  being  flat  and  destitute  of 
mountains,  the  clouds  gHde  over  its  heated  surface,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  is  the  case  with  Egypt.     They  never  rest 
tha%  hut  in  winter,  when'  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere- 
hinders  them  from  rising,  and  dissolves  them  into  rain.     The 
nakedness  of  this  country  is  also  another  cause  of  dronght, 
since  the  air  is  for  that  reason  more  easily  heated,  and  com-' 
pels  the  clouds  to  rise.      It  is  probahle  that  a  change  of  cli- 
mate might  be  effected,  if  the  whole  desert  were  planted  with 
trees,  as  for  example  with  pine  trees." 

With  this  graphic  sketch,  which  is  by  Volney,  (Travels,  &c. 
VoL  I.  p.  383,  Eng.  Transl.)  the  reader  may  compare  the  more 
elaborate  and  finished  picture  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  ("  The  Talisman,"  chap.  I.)  which  east- 
em  travellers  acknowledge  to  be  the  best  description  of  a  desert 
that  has  ever  been  written.  See  also  the  journeys  of  Morier,  Ker 
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Porter,  Bumes,  &c.  and  the  spirited  delineation  of  desert  scenery 
contained  in  the  "  Kuzzilbash"  and  other  writings  of  Fraser. 

F.    The  Mount  af  the  Godt,  §  VI Comp.  Winer's  Bibl. 

Realworterbuch.  article  Berg  dee  StifU,  '^  In  the  book  Kar- 
m^VipakS,  it  is  said,  that  the  heavens  of  Vishnu,  Bramha, 
and  Shiva,  are  upon  the  three  summits  of  the  mountain  Su- 
Meru,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  are  the  heavens  of  one-and- 
twenty  other  gods."  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  Vol.  I. 
p.  13,  note.  "  The  Mount  Maha-Meru,  that  is  the  Great 
Meru,"  says  Father  Louchet  (Lettres  Edifiantes,  Tom  IX.  p. 
41,)  *^  is  not  improbably  the  Mount  Meros  of  the  Greeks, 
where  Bacchus  was  born  and  where  the  court  of  the  gods  was 
held."  The  following  extracts  on  this  head  are  from  papers 
communicated  by  Captain  Wilford  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
published  in  their  Researches.  The  reader  may  compare  J^a 
Croze  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  Wilson's  Sanscrit 
Dictionary,  article  Meru,  &c. 

'^  The  Hindoos  generally  consider  this  spot  as  the  abode  of  the 
gods,  but  by  no  means  as  the  place  in  which  the  primc^enitors 
of  mankind  were  created.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Purtinas, 
that  on  Mount  Meru  there  is  an  eternal  day,  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  degrees  round  Su-meru,  and,  of  course,  an  eternal 
night  for  the  same  space  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  Hindoos 
have  been  forced  to  suppose  that  Su'tneru  is  exactly  at  the  apcA*, 
or  summit  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ;  and,  that  from  the  earth 
to  this  summit,  there  is  an  immense  conical  hill,  solid  like  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  but  invisible,  impalpable,  and  pervious  to  man^ 
kind:  on  the  sides  of  this  mountain  are  various  mansions 
rising  in  eminence  and  pre-excellence  as  you  ascend,  and  des- 
tined  for  the  place  of  residence  of  the  blessed,  according  to  their 
merits.  God  and  the  principal  deities  are  supposed  to  be  seated 
in  the  sides  of  the  north,  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  called  also  Sabha,  or  of  the  congregation.  This 
opinion  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  Isaiah, 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  Pauranies,  This  prophet,  describ- 
ing the  fate  of  the  chief  of  the  Daityas,  introduces  him  saying, 
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"  that  he  would  exalt  his  throne  above  the  itan  of  God,  and 
vouJd  sit  on  the  fnourU  of  the  oonffregalion,  in  the  sides  of  the 
north,'*  The  mountain  or  hill  of  Qod  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture."— ^sta/to  Researches,  Vol.  vi  p.  488. 

"  This  sacred  nnmntain,  or  heaven-like  country,  made  part, 
it  seems,  of  the  sacred  cosmography  of  the  ancients.  The 
Jews  had  some  notions  of  it,  and  called  it  the  mountain  of  God ; 
^y  afterwards,  with  gfreat  propriety,  gave  that  name  to 
Mount  Moriah.  The  Greeks  had  their  Mount  Olympus, 
inaccessible  but  to  the  gods;  and  Id^-vratta,  or  lU-vratta, 
(ignifies  the  circle  of  Ila  the  earth,  which  is  called  also  Idi. 
Olympus  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  lUpu  or  lUpus,  the 
holy  dty  of  lU  or  IdA ;  thus  it  appears,  that  Olympus  and  Ida 
were  originally  the  same.  In  remembrance  of  this  holy  circu- 
it space,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  wishing  to  build  a 
town,  marked  out  a  circle,  which  the  first  called  Olpmpus,  and 
we  others  Mututus,  from  the  Sanscrit  Mau'da^  a  circle  ;  they 
said  also  urbs  orbis,  which  is  a  translation  of  manfday  in  the 
^guageof  the  gods,  into  that  of  mortals.  According  to  Du- 
PciTon,  the  Parsis  are  acquainted  with  such  a  mountain  in 
the  centre  of  the  world,  and  so  are  the  Musulmans  to  this  day. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  the  Scythians,  for  they  are  introduced 
»J  «^ustin,  saying,  that  their  native  country  was  situated  on  an 
elated  spot,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  world."— -<4#iartc  Re- 
searches, VoL  viii.  p.  316. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  system  is  Mount  M^ru 
»n  the  centre,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindus,  the  place  of  abode 
oi  Br  amah  and  his  Sabhd  congregation,  or  court.  This  moun- 
tain made  also  part  of  the  cosmographical  system  of  the  Jews  ; 
tor  Isaiah,  making  use  of  such  notions  as  were  generally  re- 
**»ved  in  his  time,  introduces  Lucifer,  in  Sanscrit  Swarbh^u, 
or  h'ght  of  heaven,  boasting  that  he  would  exalt  his  throne 
a^ve  the  stars  of  God,  and  would  sit  on  the  mount  of  the  con- 
S'^gation  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  AUru  has  also  the  name 
of  Sabhi,  because  the  congregation  or  assembly  of  the  gods  is 
'^Id  there,  on  its  northern  side.  Musulmans  have  admitted 
tlus  mountain  under  the  name  of  Caf,  though  they  confound  it 
'^  general  with  the  mountains  of  Ldc^(jca,  which  surround  the 
^orld :  but  when  they  say  it  is  the  vaiad  or  pivot  of  the  world. 
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this  is  to  be  understood  of  Mount  Meru,  whieh  the  Pauranics 
describe  as  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  piyot ;  and  even  M^ni,  in 
Sanscrit,  signifies  an  axis  or  pivot.  Aoconling  to  Anqaetil 
Duperron,  the  Parsis  call  this  centrical  mountain  Ttreh,  and 
the  whole  world  is  equally  surrouiuled  by  an  immense  range  of 
mountains.  In  Ceylon  this  surrounding  range  is  called  Cha- 
cravartta,  acom*ding  to  Captain  Mahony,*  which,  in  Sanscrit, 
signifies  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  aring  oi'ooit.**-^^«iai<0  Re^ 
searches,  VoL  viii.  p.  284. 

**  The  summit  of  Meru  is  represented  as  a  circular  plain  <tf  a 
vast  extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  base  of  hills ;  the  whole  is 
called  Ildvratim,  or  the  circle  of  lid  and  considered  as  a  celes- 
tial earth,  or  Swargahh{tmi  ;  and  it  is  thus  called  to  this  day  by 
the  people  of  Tibety  the  Chinese,  and  the  Tartars ;  and,  like  the 
Hindus,  they  have  it  in  the  greatest  v^ieration,  wor^pping 
its  encirding  mountains  whenever  they  descry  them.  Accent- 
ing to  De  Guignes,  the  Chinese  call  them  Tien-c*han,  and  the 
Tartars  Kiloman,  or  the  celestial  mountains.  In  Tibet  they 
call  them  Tangra,  or  Tangla,  aoccH*ding  to  P.  Cassiano  and 
Pur^q-gir.  The  latter  accompanied  the  late  Lama  to  China, 
and  gave  me  an  accurate  journal  of  his  march  from  Tissoo- 
Lumbo  to  SiHng  or  Sining.  Tingri,  in  the  language  of  the 
Tartars  and  Mc^uls,  signifies  the  heav^is ;  and  even  Tibet  is 
called  Tibet-Tingri,  or  the  heavenly  country  of  Tibet"  Jsiat. 
Res.  Vol.  viii.  p.  314. 

G.  Itinerary  Measures,  §  VIL^The  following  o(Hnpara- 
tive  table  is  from  Bellermann^s  Bibl.  Literat.  II.  p.  1 17* 

Day's  journey  =  5J  Kibrah   =  20  Roman  miles  =166 

Stadia  =  4  Geographical  miles. 
Kibrah  =   3|  Roman  miles  =  5   Sabbath  days'  journey  =^ 

30  Stadia. 
Mile    =    IJ  Sabbath  day's    journey  =  8   Stadia  =  444| 

Kaneh  or  reeds. 
Sabbath  day's   journey  =  6  Stadia  r^  333}  Kaneh  =  2000 

I^raelitish  Ells. 

Stadium  =  66f  Kaneh  =  666|  paces  =   333J   Israelitish 

Ells. 

a  Aaijfttio  Researches,  VoL  vii. 
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Kaneh  or  reed  =  3  paces  =  6  Israelitisb  =  9  Hebrew  Ellf. 
Pesa  or  pace  =  2  Israelitish  =  3  Hebrew  Ells. 

Hebrew  Measures  in  relation  to  the  Israelitish  Ell  and  the 

UnetWHl  foot' 

Uraelitish  Ells.    Rhenifh  Feet. 
Kibrah,  =  10,000         17686.0000 

MOe,  8  Stadia,  =  2666$        4916.0000 

Sabbath  day's  journey,  6  Stadia,  2000  3337.0000 

Stadium,  =  333^  589.5000 

Kaneh,  or  Measuring  reed,  (Calamus,)         6  10.6110 

Pesa  or  pace,  (passus,)  2  3.5370 

The  Israelitish  Ell,  i,  e.  the  Large )  «  I  -g^, 

Babylonish  Ell  or  New  Ammah,  I 
The  Hebrew,  Natural  or  little  Ell,  I  o  ,  .^^ 

t.  e.  the  Old  Ammah.  i 

Zerath,  Xir<^«^  or  Span.  =  i  0.8842 

Tephadi  or  Palm,  t.  e,  handbreath,  ii«X4M^7n.    \  0.2947 

Inch  (Unda  or  pollex,)  ^^  0.982 

Ezba,  Finger-breath,  t.  e*  6  barley-oems.        ^,  about  0.7S7 

A  geographical  degree  is  =  15  geographical  or  €^erman 
miles  =  2958  Bhenish  roods  =  57120  toises  3=  25  French 
leagues  =  69.5  EngUsh  miles  =  75  Roman  miles  =  600 
Olympic  stadia  =  20  Kibrah  =  100  Sabbath  days'  journeys. 
MaUe  Brun  (Pr^ds  de  Geog.  Tom  I.  Tab.  xi.)  reckons  the 
parasang  =  7200  paces,  or  5  Kilometres ;  the  Egyptian  mile 
=  2880  paces,  or  2  Kilom. ;  the  Hebrew  mile  =  1 .166  Kilom. ; 
the  Persian  or  Asiatic  mile  =  1.5  Kilom. ;  the  Olympic  -Sta- 
4nim  =  185.37  Metres. 

Comp.  Eisenschmidde  Ponder.  etMensuris.  Argentor.  1 708. 
Arbuthnot's  Tables,  Lond.  1754.  D'AnviUe,  Traits  des  Me- 
rares  Itineraires,  Par.  1765.  Paucton,  Metrologie,  Par.  1780. 
Rome  de  L'Isle,  Metrologie,  Par.  1789. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANTEDILUVIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


J  I. — BDBN  AND  PARADISE.* 

According  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  residence  of  the  first  human 
pair  was  a  "  garden,"^  in  the  eastern  part  of  a 
country  called  Eden,^  a  word  which  signifies 
pleasure  or  pleasantness.  In  the  garden*  there 
sprang  up  a  stream,  which,  after  watering  it,  be- 
came divided  into  four  rivers,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  denote  these  four  principal  rivers  of 
the  earth,  as  known  to  the  people  of  the  east,* 
viz.  the  Phasis,  the  Jihoon  or  Araxes,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates.  But  the  stream  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  whence  the  four  great  rivers 
took  their  rise  is  now  sought  for  in  vain.^  The 
rivers  mentioned  continue  indeed  to  flow,  but  from 
different  sources,  which  lie  widely  separate.^  [See 
the  Appendix  to  the  present  chapter.] 

1.  The  name  Paradise  has  passed  into  all  European 
languages  from  the  Vulgate,  which,  in  Gen.  ii.  8,  renders 
pjri  p,  by  Paradisum  voluptatis.  In  translating  p 
(garden)  by  Paradisus,  the  writer  had  followed  the 
Greek  of  the  Seventy,  who  have  'ra^dds/ffov  sv  'E^lv. 
These  Alexandrian  Jews  formed  Ua^ddssffog  from  the 
Hebrew  DTiS,  pardesy  which  occurs  Neh.  ii.  8 ;  Eccl. 

*  The  source  of  the  river  does  not  seem  to  have  been  within 
the  garden.  Comp.  Gen.  ii.  10.  "A  riwerwent  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden.'* — M. 
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ii.  5 ;  and  Canticles  iv.  Id,  and  signifies  a  gai*den. 
Yet  it  is  not  an  original  Hebrew  word,  any  more 

than  the  corresponding  term  ^^^^  j,  is  originally 
Arabic.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said  in  the  Kamus.  Vol.  I. 
p.  784,   Calcutta  Edit.  OaJJ  ^S  ILj^^^S   u-^^/H 

•  -  -  ^r    -  ••  - 

ss    -oj       o^      o^  J    f>s      J   o^    £>s    ^^     jsty 

^/  Firdauso  denotes  rallies,  which  bring  forth  all 
kinds  of  plants  ;  also  a  garden  which  contains  what- 
ever is  wont  to  be  in  gardens — including  vines.  It 
is  used  in  Arabic  in  the  feminine,  and  is  a  word 
taken  from  the  Greek  or  Syriac  language.***  It  is 
a  prevalent  opinion  that  this  word  is  of  Persian  de- 
rivation.     But   the   term   which  in   that  language 

commonly  signifies  a  garden  is  ^L»  Bagh  ;   there  is 

likewise  , .  ^.^^  Tshemen^  an  orchard  or  pulse-gar- 

^^^>  / ,  xLaam*^  Bustan,  or  .  ,  ^Ixm»4  Bostan,  a  gar- 
den of  trees,  a  park,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
OTIS  is  of  Armenian  origin,  as  Schroder  has  re- 
marked in  the  Preface  to  his  Thesaurus  Ling.  Arme- 

'  A  learned  friend  suggests  a  doubt,  whether  the  last  part 
•*f  thw  extract  from  Firuzabadi  be  correctly  rendered  by  Ro- 
^enmliUer.  He  would  tranfdate :  '^  And  it  is  feminine : — 
Arabic  or  Oredc,  it  is  said,  or  Syriac,"  implying  that  the  lexi- 
^'^'grai^r  did  not  positively  deny  its  Arabic  origin. — M. 
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nicse,  p.  56  ;  Armenicam  esse  vocem  Pardes^  non 
tantum  ejus  adhuc  frequens  usus,  sed  at  compoaitio 
ipsa  docet,  cujus  voces  simplices  Armenis  obyise  sunt ; 
componitur  enim  ex  Part  ses^  u  e.  necessaria  grafni- 
na  vel  olera.  Estque  Armenis  Pardes  hortus  domui 
semper  proximus,  graminibus,  herbis,  floribus,  ad 
usum  et  omatum  consitus,  distinguendus  ab  Aig^ 
vinea.    [See  the  foot  note  b  in  p.  49.] 

2.  **  The  first  abode  of  man  was  a  garden.  For 
new-born-man  it  was  the  easiest  wav  of  life,  since 
every  other,  that  of  the  husbandman  not  excepted, 
requires  art  and  experience  of  various  kinds.  This 
trait  also  indicates  what  the  whole  disposition  of  our 
nature  confirms,  that  man  was  not  formed  to  live 
wild,  but  in  tranquillity  ;  and  thus  as  the  Creator  bert 
knew  the  destination  of  his  creatures,  man,  like  all 
the  rest,  was  created,  as  it  were  in  his  element,  in 
the  seat  of  that  kind  of  life  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended." Herder^s  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Man.  English  Translation,  by  Church- 
hill,  Vol.  i.  p.  807. 

3.  pjr  Arabic  . . . j^,  which  Firuzabadi  in  his  Ka- 

miis  (B.  ii.  p.  786)  explains  by  . .  wJcSt^  SUxaII 
pleasantness  and  loveliness.  Similar  in  sound  and 
meaning  is  the  Greek  ^5ov^,  voluptas.  Some  would 
translate  p3ri-]:i  "  a  garden  in  a  pleasant  country." 
But  that  Bden  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land  is  evident  from  its  being  said  (Gen.  iv. 
16,)  that  Nod  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden.  The  same 
word  also  occurs  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12,) 
as  the  name  of  a  district  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria, 
and  in  Amos  i.  5,  of  a  pleasant  vale  near  Damascus. 
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Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that  pjr,  the  seat  of  Para- 

..... 

disc,  is  always  written  with  the  vowel-points  Zere  (..) 
and  Segol  (v)  (Gen.  ii.  8,  15 ;  iii.  23  ;  iv.  16  ;  Isa.  li. 
3 ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13 ;  xxxi.  9 ;  Joel  ii.  3)  ;  but  when 
used  of  another  country,  it  is  written  pr  with  a 

double  Segol.  Hasse  (in  his  Entdeckungen,  I.  p. 
65,)  thinks  pj^   signifies  a  strong^  lasting ^  durable 

dmUing,  (like  the  Arabic     .  y^s)  a  land  of  long  life 

and  abode,  a  Macrdbia.  '*  And  so  indeed,  says  he,  is 
it  set  forth  in  Scripture.  For  Paradise,  which  was 
in  Eden,  contained  the  tree  ofltfe^  of  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  that  whoever  ate  of  it  should  live  for 
ever."  Gen.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  23.  He  then  refers  to  the 
Greek  tradition  regarding  a  Hyperborean*  people, 
called  the  Macrobii,  and  their  country  Macrobia,  (t.  e. 
the  land  of  longevity),  who  were  supposed  to  live  for 
centuries  in  a  state  of  paradisaical  tranquillity.  He 
farther  urges  that  in  the  Koran  (c.  g.  Sur.  ix.  73  ;  xx. 


O   ^        ^    Z  " 


78,)  the  heavenly  paradise  is  styled  , ,  ^j^  vI1»Ijc> 

<Ae  gardens  of  perpetual  abode.  Yet,  as^  in  the  He- 
brew usus  loquendiy  the  verb  p^r,  Neh.  ix.  25,  and 
the  nouns  ca^anr,  2  Sam.  i.  24 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  9,  and 
naijr.  Gen.  xviii.  12,  are  unquestionably  employed 
to  express  the  idea  of  pleasure^  delight,  it  seems 
safer  to  hold  by  the  commonly  received  opinion.** 

*  Others  place  the  Macrobii  in  Ethiopia,  {e,  g.  Pompon, 
^iela,  i.  10,  who  also  calls  them  Meroeni;)  but  as  Hasse 
finds  the  seat  of  Paradise  in  Prussia,  it  suits  his  scheme  better 
to  seek  them  in  the  North M. 

**  "  The  word  Eden  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
^di^^n,  a  garden."     Wilford  in  the  Asiat.   Res.  ri.  p.  488, 

£ 
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4.  Wahl  in  bis  work  on  Asia,  (p.  858,  note)  refers 
to  Munedshem  Baashy  Ahhmed  Efendy,  who,  in 
his  Sketch  of  the  Universal  History  of  the  East,  (a 
collection  from  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  his- 
torical and  sacred  writers  of  Arabia  and  Persia)  says, 
"  Paradise  lay  in  the  middle  of  Aden,  the  region 
of  delight ;  it  was  watered  by  a  wonderful  river,  the 
source  of  four  rivers  of  the  East,  Jihoon,  Sihoon, 
Dijlat  and  Fraat." 

5.  «  Where  lay  the  garden  in  which  the  Creator 
placed  his  gentle,  defenceless  creature  ?**  As  the  tra- 
dition is  from  the  west  of  Asia,  it  places  it  ^  eastwards, 
and  ferther  up  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on  a  height 
from  which  flowed  a  stream,  that  afterwards  divided 
itself  into  four  great  rivers."  No  tradition  can  dis- 
play less  partiality ;  for  while  every  ancient  nation  is 
desirous  of  representing  itself  as  the  first,  and  its  land 
as  the  birth  place  of  mankind,  this  removes  the  prinai- 
tive  country  to  a  distance,  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
habitable  earth.  And  where  is  this  height  ?  Where 
do  the  four  rivers  that  are  mentioned  arise  from  one 
stream,  as  the  original  writing  plainly  says?  No 
where  in  our  geography ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  torture 
the  names  of  the  rivers  in  a  thousand  ways ;  for  an 
impartial  view  of  the  map  of  the  world  informs  us 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  three  other  rivers  flow 
from  one  source  or  stream  nowhere  upon  earth.  But 
if  we  recollect  the  traditions  of  ail  the  Upper  Asiatics, 

note.  It  is  said  by  Wilson — (Sanscrit  Bict.)  to  signify  '*  a 
royal  garden,"  and  is  derived  from  ttd,  up,  and  ya,  to  gou  In 
the  same  language,  paradeshUf  parodUha  denotes,  according 
to  Gesenius,  terra  elatior,  bene  cuka,.^M, 
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we  shall  find  in  them  aH  this  paradise  on  the  loftiest 
land  of  the  globe,  v?ith  its  original  living  fountain,  with 
its  rivers  fertHizing  the  wcM^d.  Chinese  and  Thibe- 
tians,  Hindoos  and  Persians,  speak  of  this  primitive 
mountain,  of  the  creation  round  which  lands,  seas  and 
islands  lie,  and  from  the  cloud-capped  summit  of  which 
the  earth  has  received  the  boon  of  its  rivers.  This 
tradition  is  not  void  of  physical  principles  ;  without 
mountains  our  earth  could  have  no  running  waters, 
and  the  map  shews,  that  all  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow 
fi'om  these  heights.  Accordingly,  the  tradition  we  are 
^phuning,  passes  by  every  thing  fabulous,  respecting 
tfee  rivers  of  paradise,  and  names  four  of  the  most 
generally  known,  which  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Asia.  It  is  true  these  proceed  not  from  one  stream  ; 
hat  to  the  later  ooUectcur  of  these  traditions,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  a  remote  part  of  the  east,  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  mankind/'  Herder's  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Mankind,  Eng.  Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  508. 

6.  Rosen  miiller  here  enters  into  some  speculations 
'especting  the  History  of  the  Fall,  which  I  omit,  as  hav- 
ing no  bearing  upon  the  main  subject ;  but  the  lead- 
ing illustrations  are  subjoined. 

The  Eden  of  the  Parsees. — The  Vendidad,  which  is 
^  twentieth  part  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  is  read  by 
^te  Mobeds  (priests  of  the  Parsees)  instead  of  a  Li- 
^^SJi  begins  with  the  following  words:  Ormuzd 
^P^  to  Sapetman  (the  excellent)  Zoroaster :  I  have 
<!feated,  O  Sapetman  Zoroaster,  a  place  of  delights 
^^  of  abundance;  no  one  could  make  its  equal. 
Came  not  this  region  of  pleasure  from  me,  O  Sa- 
petman Zoroaster — no  being  could  have  created 
*^    It  is  called  Eeriene   Vejo — it  is  more  beau- 
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tiful  than  the  whole  world,  wide  as  it  is.  No- 
thiug  can  equal  the  charms  of  that  country  of 
ph^asure  which  I  have  created.  The  first  habitation 
of  blessedness  and  abundance,  which  I,  who  am  Or- 
muzd,  created,  without  any  impurity,  was  Eeriene 
Vejo.  Thereupon  came  Ahriman,  pregnant  with 
death,  and  prepared  in  the  river  which  watered 
Eeriene  Vejo,  the  great  serpent  of  winter  that 
comes    from   Dew.'*      Eeriene    Vejd^    ^^^^  . ,  y\A 

that  is,  the  Pure  Iran,  denotes  the  beautiful  country 
of  Erivan  in  Armenia,  watered  by  the  Khur  and  the 
Aras,  (the  Cyrus  and  Araxes)  which  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  northern  Media.  A  district  in 
it  where  Zoroaster  was  born,  (according  to  the  Bun- 
dehesh  in  Zend-Avesta,  Book  III.)  was  called  Hed- 
enesh,  or  Heden^  which  word  in  the  Pehlevi  language 
signifies  a  place  of  rest.  Wahl  has  the  probable 
conjecture  that  it  is  the  tract  called  by  Ptolemy  and 
Stephanus  nrjjvi)  (incorrectly  Mwrjjvij)  Comp.  Hyde 
de  Relig.  Vet.  Persar.  p.  171,  WahPs  Asia,  p.  524. 
Cellarii  Geog.  Ant.  Tom.  II.  p.  325.  Zend-Avesta 
by  Kleuker,  Part  II.  p.  53,  299. 

The  Tree  of  Life, — The  Zend  books  likewise 
mention  a  tree  of  life.  In  the  Bundehesh,  (that 
part  of  the  Zend-Avesta  which  contains  thecosnpogo- 
ny  of  the  ancient  Persians)  it  is  said :  "  Among  these 
trees,  is  the  white,  salubrious,  and  fruitful  Horn;  it 
grows  in  the  fountain  of  Arduisur,  which  springs 
from  the  throne  of  Ormuzd  ;  whoever  drinks  of  the 
water  or  the  sap  of  this  tree  becomes  immortal.  It 
is  called  Gokeren,  as  it  is  written.  "  The  death-ex- 
pelling Hom  was  given  for  the  raising  of  the  dead  to 
life.     It  is  the  king  of  trees."     In  the  Indian  tradi- 
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tions,  mention  is  made  of  the  tree  of  Paradise,  Kal- 
paurksham^  which  contains  the  drink  and  food  of  im- 
mortality, promised  to  the  inferior  deities  or  good 
genii.  See  the  Account  of  the  Brahminical  Mytho- 
logy, according  to  the  Latin  work  of  Father  Paulus 
a  S.  Bartholomaeus,  Gotha,  1797,  p.  244. 

SECT.  II. THE    FOUR  RIVERS  OF   PARADISE. 

The  stream  of  paradise,  after  it  had  watered 
the  garden,  divided  itself  into  four  heads^^  i.  e. 
principal  rivers,  Gen.ii.  10.  By  these  are  no  doubt 
intended  the  four  largest  rivers  of  Upper  and 
Middle  Asia,  which  were  more  or  less  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  Arabian  geographers  specify 
the  same  number  of  rivers,  and  they  agree  also 
^th  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  names  given  to 
them,  with  only  one  exception.^  The  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated,  is,  according  to  the 
position  of  their  sources  from  north  to  south — 
the  Phishon,  the  Gihon,  the  Hiddekel,  and  the 
Phraat.* 

' "  The  Hindus  place  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  elevated 
plains  of  Bukhara  the  Lesser,  where  there  is  a  river  which 
P*8  round  Brahmdpuri,  or  the  town  of  Brahma;  then 
tbough  a  lake  called  JMansarovara,  (the  existence  of  which  is 
^ery  doubtful,)  and  is  erroneously  supposed  by  travelling 
^eers  to  be  the  same  with  that  from  which  the  Ganges  issues, 
^kich  is  called  in  Sanscrit,  Bindu  Sarovara,  From  the  Man- 
«<W(Wora  lake  come  four  rivers  running  towards  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  through  four  rocks  cut  in  the  shape  of  the 
^'eads  of  four  animals.  The  Cow's  head  is  toward  the  south, 
*nd  from  it  issues  the  Gangd;  toward  the  west  is  a  Horse's 
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1.  The  Pishon  or  Phuhon^  was  the  most 
northerly  of  the  streams,  ami  the  farthest  from 
Palestine;  and  being  thus  the  least  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  Moses  fomid  it  necessary  to  give 
a  minuter  description  of  its  course.  The  name 
Phishon  suggests  the  Phasis^^  a  celebrated  river 
of  antiquity ; — though,  indeed,  that  appellation 
was  given  to  more  than  one  river,  and,  like  se- 
veral other  proper  names  of  rivers,  it  seems  to 
have  originally  denoted  in  almost  all  languages 
a  river  generally.*  By  the  Phasis,  however,  \& 
commonly  understood  that  stream,  which,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  still  called  by  the  Ibe- 
rians Pehdsy  by  the  Persians  and  Turks  Phash^^ 
It  rises  in  the  Caucasian  range  of  Soani,  runs  to- 
wards the  west,  traverses  Iberia  (the  ancient 
Colchis,)  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.^  In  it» 
upper  course,  where  it  is  called  the  Rioni,  it  is 
rapid  and  impetuous,  but  after  passing  the  for- 
tress of  Kutais,  the  seat  of  the  Czar  of  Imeritia, 
it  flows  more  smoothly ;  the  mouth  is  about  half- 
a-league  broad.^     Yet  the  name  Phasis  is  also 

head,  from  which  springs  the  Choethu  or  Chooshus :  it  is  the 
Oxus.  The  Sit^Oanga,  or  Hoang-ho,  issues  from  an  EiephtuU*s 
head;  and  lastly,  the  Bhadrc^gangd  or  Yenitea  in  Siberia^ 
from  a  Tiger*8  head,  or  a  Lion*s  head  according  to  others.** 
Wizard  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  VI.  p.  488. — M. 

'  The  final  syllables  en  and  %8  are  not  essential  to  the  words, 
but  are  additions  required  by  the  different  genius  of  the  two 
languages. 

**  '^  In  old  times  the  Rioneor  Phasis,  had  120  bridges  over  it, 
and  there  was  a  continual  tranter  of  merchandise  that  united 
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given  by  Xenophon  (in  his  description  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Book  IV. 
diaf,  6y)  and  after  him  by  other  ancient  authors, 
to  a  river  in  Southern  Armenia,  namely  the  Aras^ 
Araxes^  Arashi^  which,  after  it  has  received  the 
KoTj  the  Cyrus  of  die  ancients,  dischai^es  itself 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.^  To  decide  whether  of 
these  two  rivers  Phasis  is  intended  by  the  He- 
brew Phison  is  impossible.®  They  appear  to 
have  been  often  confounded  together  f  though, 
in  die  Zend  books  they  are  clearly  distinguish- 
ed, the  Phasis  being  called  the  Pueteke,^  and  the 
Araxes  the  Voorokeshe*^^  But  it  is  the  latter 
that  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  stream  which 
received  the  seed  of  life,  and  spread  it  over  the 
earth  so  as  to  fi^tilize  all  lands.*'  If,  as  we  sup- 
pose, (see  the  next  section,)  the  land  of  Havilah 
be  Colchis,  that  circumstance  would  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  Phishoti  is  the  Phasis  of  Iberia.^ 
2.  The  second  of  the  rivers  is  the  Gihon  (Gen. 
ii.  10,  13,)  or,  according  to  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  pronunciation,  the  Jihoon}^  This,  to 
die  present  day,  denotes  throughout  the  East, 
diat  great  river,  which,  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, was  called  the  Oxus**  and  has  always  been 

in  some  measure  this  river  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  now  crossed  only  in  small  boats 
of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees."  Malte  Brun*s  Geography, 
ii.  p.  37.  See  Reineggs  and  Ouldenstedt  on  the  Caucasus,  and 
Ker  Porter's  Travels,  I.  p.  112 — M. 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Blast- 
em  Asia.*     Its  importance  was  early  marked  by 
the  designation  of  a  certain  region,  as  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  river ^  that  is,  the  tract  called  by  the 
ancient  Persians,    Turav^^^  by  the  Macedonians 
and  Romans   Transoxania^  and  by  the  Arabs, 
Mawarannahar^'^     It  was  to  the  Hebrews  tte 
remotest  of  the  four  rivers  towards  the  east,  and 
seems  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  known  to 
them.     The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  it  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  even  then   they  became   acquainted   only 
with  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  where  the 
Conqueror  crossed  it  with  his  army  on  his  way 
to  Sogdiana.  ^  ®     For  precise  accounts  of  its  origin 
and  course  we  are  indebted  to  modem  researches.  ^^ 
It  rises  in  the  snowy  moimtains  of  Little  Thibet 
— traverses  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  under 
the  name  of  the  Koksha,  the  Alpine  tracts  of 
Badzachshan,  Chotlan,  and  Wachsi,  within  which 
it  is  joined  by  five  great  rivers ;  and  reaches  the 
middle  of  its  course  at  Termed,  to  the  north  of 
Balkh.     Thence,  under  the  name  of  the  Amu, 
or  Amu-Daria,  it  flows  towards  Kharesm,  a  dis- 

'  For  the  latest  and  most  accurate  accounts  of  the  Oxus,  see 
the  Travels  of  our  enterprising  countryman  Bumes.  In  here 
identifying  the  Gihon  with  the  Oxus,  RosenmuUer  contradicts 
the  opinion  he  seemed  to  give  in  Sect.  I.  that  it  is  the  Araxes. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  the  language  of  the  east,  the  Oxus  i!s  the 
Jihoon  par  excellence  ;  yet  the  Araxes  is  often  called  the  Jihoon- 
el-Ras. — M. 
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trict  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south- 
east. Here  the  Jihoon  is  divided  into  several 
arms,  some  of  which  run  into  the  Caspian,  and 
some  into  the  Lake  of  Aral,  while  others  are  lost 
in  the  sand.*  ^o 

3.  Much  better  known  to  the  Hebrews  than 
either  of  these  streams  was  the  third  river,  the 
Hiddekely   called  by  the  Aramaeans  Digla^  by 
the  Arabs  Dijlat^  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Tigris.^^     Its  sources,  however,  are  as  yet  but 
obscurely    known.       According  to  an  account 
which  the  elder  Pliny^^  had  probably  received 
from  Roman  generals,  the  Tigris  has  its  rise 
in  two  springs,  whose  waters   unite  into   one 
stream  below  Diarbekr,  to  the  south  of  Hhasn- 
Keifa  (Castellum  Cepha.)      The   eastern   arm 
rises  in  Great  Armenia,  near  Elegosine,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Lake  of  Van,**  flows  through 
the  salt  lake  of  Arethusa,  is  lost  under  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Niphates,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Taurus,  appears  again  after  a  course  of  twenty- 
five  (Roman)   miles    at    Zoroanda,  and   after 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Arzen,  joins  the 
Western  Tigris.      Later  accounts  ^^  bear,  that 
the  Tigris  is  formed  from  several  rapid  moun- 
tain streams,  which,  descending  from   the   up- 

*  The  question  about  the  emboitchwre  of  the  Oxus  is  one  of  the 
naost  curious  in  Geography.  See  it  discussed  in  Malte  Bruu, 
u.  318.— M. 

^  The  Artissa  Palua  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Mantian  Lake  of 
Strabo.— M. 
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per  valleys  of  the  Taurus,  collect  in  the  eleva- 
ted plain  above  Diarbekr.     A  recent  traveller 
through  these  countries,    Sir  Robert  Ker  Por- 
ter,^* says,  that  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  are 
in  the  Armenian  mountains,  about  fifty  (Eng- 
lish) miles  north-west  of  the  Valley  of  Diarbekr. 
At  and  below  that  town,  the  Tigris  is  still  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  but  it  is  perceptibly  en- 
larged by  the  accession  of  the  river  of  Miafara^ 
kin ;  and  being  joined  by  other  important  tri- 
butaries,  rushes  with  great   rapidity   along    a 
rocky   channel    past   Mosul.**      The    river    is 
there  only  300  feet  wide,*^  but  very  impetuous 
in  its  course,  and,  when  suddenly  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows,   destroys  the  bridges  of 
boats  which  connect  Nunia  on  the  east  bank 
with  Mosul  on  the  west.     The  rafts,  called  Kel- 
leks^^'^  which  are  constructed  of  inflated  sheep 
skins,  are  sent  hence  down  to  Bagdad.     In  the 
middle  part  of  its  course,  from  Mosul  to  Komeh, 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  once  the  seat  of  high 
culture,  and  the  residence  of  mighty  kings,  are 
now   desolate,   covered  with  relics  of  ancient 
greatness,  in  the  ruins  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and 
dams,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence 
or  irrigation  of  the  country.     At  the  castle  of 
Nimrud,  eight  leagues  below  Mosul,  is  a  large 
stone  dam  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a  work  of 
great  skill  and  labour,  and  now  venerable  for 
its  antiquity .28     Above  Tekrit,  the  Tigris  leaves 
the  high   land,  rushing  through  the  mountain 
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pass  of  Hameryn  with  a  rapidity  that  is  danger- 
ous to  unskilful  navigators.^®.  Yet  rocky  banks 
occasionally  occur  below,  till  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Bagdad,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Odomeh.  It  is  thence  navigable  for  flat  boats 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  burden ;  though 
all  the  way  to  Bagdad  the  eastern  bank  is  still 
precipitous,  covered  with  thick  jungles,  which 
are  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts.'®  At 
Komeh,  between  Bagdad  and  Basra  (Basso- 
ra),  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite ;  the  com- 
bined stream  receives  the  name  of  the  Shat-eU 
Arahy^^  *  and  after  a  course  of  thirty  geographi- 
cal miles,  runs  through  several  mouths  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.'^ 

4.  The  Fraat^^  is  still  the  name  of  the  stream 
which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  Euphrates^  and  by  the  Hebrews  the  Great 
RiveTy  or  simply  the  liiver?^  The  following 
<'fi8cription  of  it  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  account 
of  Sir  R,  K.  Porter.35  Although  not  so  rapid 
a«  its  twin-river,  the  Tigris,  it  is  far  more  majes- 
tic, and  has  a  longer  course.  It  rises  from  three 
springs  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  up- 
permost source  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Arzeroom, 
and  the  river  is  there  called  Kara-Suy^  a  name 
which  is  common  to  rivers  in  Persia.'®  The 
second  source  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Arzeroom,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  fVest 
froi;  and   the  third  is  many  miles  eastward, 

'  <.  #.  the  river  of  Arabia.  **  t.  e,  the  Black  Water. 
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not  far  from  Bayazid.  After  these  three  streams 
have  traversed  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
many  a  rugged  dell  and  fruitful  valley,  they  unite 
their  waters  into  one  channel,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain,  nearly  opposite  the  source  of  the 
Tigris.  It  then  becomes  a  large  river,  which 
runs  to  the  south  and  south-west,  almost  parallel 
with  the  Tigris,  until  they  unite  at  Korneh,  (as 
above  described)  and  form  the  Shat-eUArah^ 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
seventy  miles  south  of  Basra.  The  name  Fraty 
according  to  Josephus,  %\gmfie%  fertility  and  also 
dispersion^'^  and  both  these  meanings  correspond 
to  the  nature  of  the  river.  The  length  of  its 
course  is  not  less  than  1400  English  miles,  but 
the  breadth,  even  after  it  has  attained  its  ftiU  size, 
is  very  variable.  Between  the  ruins  of  the  Kasr 
and  the  village  of  Anana,  it  is  450  feet  broad ; 
having  been  in  the  time  of  Strabo  of  the  width 
of  a  stadium,  which,  reckoning  the  stadium  at  500 
feet,  is  no  material  diiference.  Wherever  Porter 
had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  width,  he 
never  found  it  to  exceed  700  feet.  In  spring, 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  begin  to  rise  sooner 
than  those  of  the  Tigris.  Early  in  March  there 
is  a  perceptible  elevation,  and  by  the  end  of  April 
it  reaches  its  greatest  height,  which  is  twelve 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  It  remains  in  this 
state  till  the  end  of  June,  when  the  water  sub- 
sides into  its  former  channel,  and  resumes  its 
wonted  equable  flow.     In  the  middle  of  winter, 
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generally  about  the  month  of  January,  a  partial 
rising  of  the  waters  is  observed,  which  very  quick- 
ly disappears.     But  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
inundations  of  spring,  present  an  appearance  of 
awful  grandeur.      When   the  Euphrates   (says 
Rich,  as  reported  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter)  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation,  it  overflows  the  surround- 
ing country,  fills  up,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
human  labour,  the  canals  which  are  dug  for  the 
reception  of  its  waters,  and  thus  amazingly  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  husbandry.     The  ruins  of 
Babylon    are  then  inundated,  so  as  to  render 
many  parts  inaccessible,  the  intermediate  hollows 
being  converted  into  marshes.      But  the  most 
remarkable  flood  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Felugiah, 
twelve  leagues  west  of  Bagdad,  where  it  bursts 
through  the  dam  built  to  confine  it  in  its  channel, 
overflows  the  adjoining  country,  spreads  itself  to 
near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  has  withal  such 
depth,  as  to  become  navigable  for  rafts  and  flat 
boats.     Rich  adds,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  account  (the  24th  May,  1812)  rafts  laden 
with  lime  came  daily,  in  consequence  of  this  flood, 
from   Felugiah   to  within   a  few   yards  of  the 
northern    gate  of  Bagdad,  which  is  called  the 
gate  of  Imam  Musa.^® 

When  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  says  to  the  Jews 
(chap.  ii.  18) :  And  now^  why  art  thou  upon  the 
Way  to  Egyptj  to  drink  the  water  ofSihor  (i.  e.  the 
Nile)  ?  and  why  art  thou  upon  the  way  to  Assyria^ 
to  drink  the  water  of  the  river  (the  Euphrates)  ? 
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— this  is  not  to  be  understood  literally.     To  go 
into  a  foreign  land,  and  drink  the  water  of  its 
rivers,  signifies,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
prophets,  "  to  repair  for  help  to  strangers."    And, 
in  order  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  allusion 
here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  water  of  both 
the  rivers  mentioned  is  naturally  muddy,*  so  that 
artificial  means  must  be  used  to  render  it  drink-' 
able.*^     The  idea  then  is  this :  that  the  Hebrew 
people  in  vain  sought  for  safety  in  alliances  with 
Egypt  or  Assyria ;  and  yet,  though  the  Nile  and 
Euj^rates  could  yield  them  only  troubled  and 
slimy  water,  they,  nevertheless,  preferred  these 
streams  to   the    "  fountain   of  living  waters,'* 
(verse  13)  even  Jehovah,  their  God. 

1.  t3^1i;iO.  J.  D.  MichaeiiSf  and  others  after  him, 
give  to  this  word  the  meaning  of  sources,  and  translate 
the  whole  verse  thus :  "  Rivers  sprang  up  in  Eden  ; 
they  flowed  in  different  directions,  and  had  four 
sources.''  This  translation  is  not  only  forced,  but 
positively  erroneous.  For  if  the  last  words  of  the 
verse  had  the  sense  which  Mickaelis  attaches  to  them, 
it  would  have  run  thus  D^WK^i  nra'iK  ^h  vni.  The 
only  correct  rendering  is :  "A  stream  went  out  from 
Eden,  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  (namely, 

■  In  note  39,  the  author  shews  this  to  be  true  of  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  and  even  of  the  Nile,  whose  water  is  so  delicious  and  fiar- 
famed,  Niebuhr  says  (Travels,  VoL  I.  p.  71)  that  the  water  is 
always  somewhat  muddy ;  but  by  rubbing  with  bitter  almonds, 
prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  the  earthen  jars  in  which  it 
is  kept,  it  is  rendered  clear,  light,  and  salutary. — BI. 
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after  it  had  watered  the  garden)  it  divided. itself,  and 
became  into  four  heads,  or  chief  rivers."^  In  the  follow- 
iog  verse  it  is  said,  nrrMn  dW,  the  name  of  the  first,  viz. 
vm  which  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  D^VMl  immediate* 
ly  preceding;  and  in  verse  13,  ^^wn'inan  DTin,  where 
1779  river  is  evidently  synonymous  with  WHn  head. 

2.  See  above.  Note  4,  to  Sect.  L  of  the  present 
chapter. 

3.  pw^D,  in  the  Septuagint  <t>tt6iiiv.  If  we  seek  the 
etymology  in  a  root  of  the  Hebrew  or  some  cognate 
language,  ^znD  presents  itself,  which  signifies  in  Chald. 
to^oic,  to  increase.  Then  pu;>iD  (like  ]l2Tr  from  yin) 
may  denote  a  large^  mighty  river ^  after  the  same 

analogy  as  in  the  Arabic  ^U  Qqt  ^/J)  means 
to  be  copious,  and  in  reference  to  water,  to  overflow  ; 

yax9  a  rich  iifflux  of  water ,  and  with  the  article,  the 

^er  Nile.  Josephus  (Antiq.  I.  i.  3)  gives  the  same 
meaning  to  the  name  Pison,  which  he  took  for  the 

»&)v  Vdyyiig  y^yofAivog*     He  no  doubt  here  followed  the 
tradition  or  gloss  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.     Comp. 
Note  20,  below. 
4.  As  Gihon,  (see  note  14)  Amu,  Don,  Rhine.^ 

*  1  am  indined  to  think  tiiat  WM1  here  does  not  mean  a 
chief-Tiver,  but  rather  a  river-head.  This  is  also  Gesemus' 
^"V^ma ;  see  his  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  II.  p.  322.  Winer  in  his 
BibL  Realwdrterb.  article  Eden  (p.  334  note,)  rejects  both 
^tcrpretations,  and  understands  the  rirer  of  Paradise  to  be 
Pcwonified — as  a  body  with  four  heads  !— M. 

In  German  Rhein  ;  so  also  the  Rhone,  both  manifestly  from 
^«en,  to  rwi. — M. 
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5.  (ili.  The  town  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  and  which  was  anciently  known  by  the  name 
of  that  river,  is  still  called  by  the  Suanes,*  Possq, 
Puthiy  or  Pothi,  words  evidently  formed  out  of  Pha- 
sis,  as  the  letters  p  and  f  as  well  as  s  and  t,  are 
oflen  interchanged.  Beineggs  Descript.  of  the  Cau> 
casus,  Vol.  ii.  p.  40.  Klaprotk,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Caucasus  (Vol.  ii.  p.  22)  says :    The  town  and  fortress 

of  Pothi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni is  called  by 

the  Turks  J-}J  XxXi'  Kalah  Fash,  i.  e.  the  Fort  of 

Fash,  from  the  Lower  Rioni,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Fash,  and  suggests  the  ancient  Phasis.  By  the  Turks 
likewise  the  Rioni  is  designated  ^•^^  ^J^J  Fass-suyi, 
i.  e.  the  water  of  Fash."  Puthi  is  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  Pueteke,  the  name  of  the  Phasis  in  the  Zend 
Books.    See  Note  10,  below,  Klaproth,  Vol  ii.  p.  33. 

6.  Reineggs,  as  last  cited,  p.  35.  Comp.  Chardin's 
Travels  by  Langles,  Vol.  i.  p.  420.  Pitter's  Erdkunde, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  909. 

7.  See  WaMs  work  on  Asia,  p.  770 ;  Pitter^s  Erd- 
kunde, Vol.  ii.  p.  764,  806,  910. 

8.  Some  suppose  that  the  one  anciently  flowed  in- 
to the  other,  so  as  to  form  but  one  stream.  Wahl, 
in  his  work  on  Asia,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  the  Pishon, 
Moses  intended  not  one  particular  river,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Caucasus,  or  its  rivers  generally. 

9.  Voss  on  Virgil's  Georgics,  p.  326,  854. 

10.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Vendidad,  Fargard  V. 

■  The  Suanes  are  a  tribe  of  the  Greorgians.  Their  name 
signifies  "  the  highlanders."  See  Pallas*  Travels  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  Vol.  i. — M. 
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{Zend.Ave9ta,hyKkukery  Vol.  ii.  p. 323.)  "  Thou,  O 
Ormuzd,  poorest  out  water  into  the  world ;  thou  also 
pourest  out  water  into  the  river  Pueteke."  And 
again,  «  I,  who  am  Ormuzd,  let  the  water  flow  out 
into  the  world ;  also  into  the  river  Pueteke,  which, 
when  it  is  filled,  is  a  pleasant  river." 

11.  See  Zend.  Avesta^  B.  ii.  323,  Note  a. 

12.  Jeschts  Sades  Ixxxvii.  6,  ZencL  Avesta/n.^ld^ 
"  Hereupon,  O  Zoroaster,  Taschter  (a  star  of  benig- 
nant influence)  shining  in  light  and  glory,  darted 
with  rapid  course  into  the  Zare  (river)  Voorokes- 

che into  the  pure  Zare,  which  gives  life  in  pro* 

fusion,  which  gives  every  day's  food  in  abundance, 
&c.'*  The  ninth  carde  begins,  p.  215;  "Praise  to 
the  star  of  Taschter,  which  dispenses  the  seed  of  life, 
and  scatters  seed  into  the  Zare  Voorokesche."  See 
Zend.  Avesta,  i.  178,  179,  the  second  edit,  and  ii. 
p.  178,  179. 

13.  For  other  opinions  a9  to  the  Pishon,  see  the 
translator's  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. — M. 

14.      lin^3,   y- ,  ^,^>-=»>   not  to   be    confound- 
ed with  ,      l,.-A^  the  Jihan  in  Cilicia,  the  Py ramus 

of  the  Greeks ;  see  Goiius  on  Alfargani,  p.  286,  292, 
*nd  Assemanni's  Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  ii.  Dissert  de 
Monophysitis.  The  name  pn^:i  does  certainly  origin- 
*%  signify  a  stream  in  general,  from  n^:j  to  break 
forth,  which  verb  is  used  in  Job  xl.  18,  (or  23)  of 
t*»e  breaking  forth  of  a  stream.  Hence  Jihoon  is 
found  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  other  rivers, 
^  Jihoon-el-Ras,  tJie  Araxes ;  Jihoon -Kank,  the 
^nges;  Jihoon- Atel,  the  Wolga.      See  Relands 
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Diss,  de  Situ  Pftrad.  §  16,  p.  32.  Mishetelk  Supp. 
ad  Lexx.  Heb.  p.  298.  Bot  Jiiuxm,  without  any 
addition,  is  used  exclusively  of  the  Oxus.  ]iTT^a 
is  also  the  name  of  an  aqueduct  at  Jerusalem.  1 
Kings  i.  33 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30. 

15.  The  name  Oxus  is  derived  from  the  Kokscha, 
which  was  the  designation  anciently  given  b}'  the 
aborigines  to  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
See  JRitter's  Erdkunde,  Vol.  ii.  p.  512. 

16.  Comp.  Rittery  ii.  p.  51. 

17.  ^ji\  fSj^    L<*     Meaning,  what  is  behind  or 

beyond  the  river. 

18.  See  ArriarCs  Exped.  of  Alexander,  IIL  29.  p* 
250,  Edit,  of  Raphelius. 

19.  More  especially  by  the  learned  researches  and 
critical  acumen  of  Ritter^  in  his  Erdkunde,  II.  p.  480, 
et  seqq. 

20.  Ritter,  as  last  cited,  p.  665.  WahVs  Asia,  p. 
754.  The  Egyptian  Jews  took  the  Gihon  for  the 
Nile,  Ecclesiastic,  xxiv.  37, — an  opinion  followed  by 
Josephus  in  his  Antiq.  I.  1,  3.  Vri^v  5s,  ha,  ttj; 
AiybiTTOM  ^scfjv,  hrfKoi  rhy  a^rh  rrjg  avaroXrig  dvabidofisvov 
7}fiTv*  ov  ds  Ns/Xov  "EXXj^j/g;  T^offcx.yopiovtftv. 

21.  h\>'ir\y  Kb:il,  A^o»,   SULs*^"      That  this  stream 


derived  its  name  from  the  rapid  impetuosity  of  its 
course,  is  an  ancient  and  universal  opinion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbinical  Commentators,  bpnn  is  com- 
posed of  irr  sharp,  quick,  and  bp  light,  swift.  So  Jose^^ 
phus  :  Tiy^rig  ch  Ar/Xa!^  I§  o5  (p^d^srut  rb  (itra  ctsvo* 
rriTog  o^u.  Plint/  says  in  his  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  27  :  Ip- 
sius  qua  tardier  fluit  (nomen)  Digliio  ;  unde  conci- 
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tatur,  eeleritate  Tigris  incipit  vocari.  Ita  appellant 
Medi  sagittam.  But  Diglito  is  still  the  common 
Sjrriac  and  Aramaean  name  of  the  river,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Arabs ;  Tigris,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  Median  name.  In  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  the  re- 
mams  of  the  ancient  Median  language,  Tee^em  and 
Tedjera  signify  a  smft  streamy  from  the  root,  tadfed, 
it  flows  or  rushes  rapidly  ;  tagur  also,  in  the  Pehlevi 
dialect  means  speedy ,  stvift.     But  in  the  Kurd  and 

Persian  languages   Tir  C  ^^  denotes  an  arrow,  a 

javelin,  and  is  moreover  still  the  name  of  the  river  in 
question.     Diogenes  Periegeta,  c.  913,  calls  the  Ti- 
gris Xlora^fiuv  uiTiiCTov  a^avrwv.     Curiius  says  of  this 
river  (IV.  9)  :  Nee  sane  alius  ad  Orientis  plagam  tam 
^olentus  invehitur ;  multorum  torrentium  non  aquas 
solum,  sed  etiam  saxa  secum  trahens :  itaque  a  eele- 
ritate qua  deflnit  Tigris  nomen  est  inditura,  quia  Per- 
sica  lingua   Tigrim  sagittam  vocant.     Delia    Valle 
indeed  says  (in  his  Travels,  Letter  17th)  that  when 
he  saw  this  stream,   on   the    18th  October   at  the 
village  of  Imam  Musa  above  Bagdad,  it  was  not  roll- 
^ng  so  rapidly  as  the   Euplirates.     But  the  waters 
^ust  have  been  then  unusuallj'  low,  or  Delia  Valle's 
description  must  be  confined  to  that  particular  part  of 
tbe  river  where  it  becomes  very  broad,  and  the  flow 
»  80  sluggish  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.     The  Ti- 

^  is  also  called  by  the   Arabs  ^^lUJJ  as-Saldm, 

^'  e.  peace  or  prosperity.     See  below  at  Note  28. 

^2.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  27. 

23.  Kinneir^s  Geograph.  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
^wvpire.     Lond.  1813,  p.   10.     Jachsori's  Journey 
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through  Irak-Arabi,  Aljezira,  and  Anadoli.     (Wei- 
mar, 1803)  p.  98. 

24.  Travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

25.  V^^  Mausel,  i.  e.  connection^  unions  so  called 

from  the  bridges  of  boats  at  that  place. 

26.  Niebuhr^s  Travels,  II.  p.  354.     (Ger.) 

27.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Ker  Porter's 
account.     Vol.  II.  p.  259.     The  Tigris  first  becomes 
navigable  for  vessels  of  more  than  twenty  tons,  about 
sixty  miles  above*  Bagdad.     Yet  it  is  made  service- 
able for  communication  and  trade,  considerably  higher 
up  ;  since,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  float  called  a  keleky 
the  use   of  which  is   very  ancient,  passengers  and 
goods  (chiefly  corn  and  copper,)  are  conveyed  from 
Mosul  to  Bagdad.     The  construction  of  such  a  ves- 
sel is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.     It  consists 
of  a  rail  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  the  trunks  of 
two  large  trees,  laid  crosswise,  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  platform,  which  is  formed  of  branches  of  osier 
twigs,  fastened  with  admirable  ingenuity  to  the  stems 
below.     This  light  superstructure  rests  upon  sheep- 
skins filled  with  air,  which  are  so  arranged,  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  air  escaping,  they  can  again  be  im- 
mediately inflated.     The  whole  is  then  wattled  and 
bound  together  with  well  twined  wicker  work,  and  a 
raised  parapet  of  the  same  effectually  protects  the 
passengers  and  goods  from  the  water.     The  vessel  is 

*  RosenmiiUer  has  ^'  below  ;**  but  on  referring  to  the  original 
of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  work,  I  find  it  should  be  "  above. ''—M. 
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propelled  by  two  large  oars  on  each  side,  and  a  third 
at  one  end  acts  as  a  rudder.     When  the  raft  has 
reached  its  place  of  destination,  and  the  cargo  is  dis- 
^hai^ed,  the  materials  are  sold,  with  the  exception  of 
the  skins,  which,  after  being  exhausted  of  the  air,  are 
laid  on  camels,  and  carried  back  by  the  owners  over- 
land.    In  summer  the  voyage  occupies  eight  or  ten 
days,  but  in  spring  it  may  be  performed  in  four  or  five, 
from  which  an  estimate  may  be  drawn  of  the  increased 
rapidity  of  the  river  at  that  season.     The  impetuosity 
of  the  torrent  prevents  the  return  of  th^e  rafts  by  water. 
The  keleki  however,  is  not  the  only  singular  vessel 
which  is  seen  on  these  celebrated  rivers,  and  whose 
invention  is  of  ancient  date.     The  hufah^  an  Arabic 
word,  fXi^Xl?  which  signifies  a  basket^  and  which  is 
the  common  wherry  boat,  appears  no  less  remarkable. 
It  is  made  of  willows,  closely  twisted  together,  and 
well  coated  with  the  bitumen  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  and  which,  while  it  renders  it  impervious  to 
water,  likewise  serves  to  increase  its  buoyancy.     Be- 
ing perfectly  round,  it  resembles  a  large  bowl  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  has  room  enough  for  three 
or  four  persons,  who  cannot,  however,  sit  in  the  most 
convenient  posture.     It  is  paddled  across  with  ease, 
and  without  losing  much  way  from  the  force  of  the 
current.     Herodotus  (I.  194,)  describes  both  these 
kinds  of  boats,  as  having  been,  in  his  day,  employed 
on  the  rivers  of  Babylon.     He  says,  they  were  formed 
of  willows  and  the  skins  of  animals,  and  when  they 
reached  the  great  city,  the  owners  sold  all  the  ma- 
terials, except  the  skins,  which  they  took  back  with 
them  upon  asses.     Porter  says  he  was  informed,  that 
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a  vessel  of  a  euriooB  conttructk>n»  of  the  figure  of  a 
half  moon,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  large  latteen  ssdl, 
and  by  which  iBtercourse  is  carried  on  between  Bag- 
dad and  Bussorah,  reaches  the  latter  place  with  a  &- 
vourable  wind  in  six  or  seven  days.  But  the  voyage 
is  seldom  undertaken,  unless  when  a  sufficient  number 
assemble  to  forma  fleet  strong  enough  to  keep  in  awe 
the  Arab  robbers  who  infest  the  river  banks.  A 
minute  description  of  the  heleks  has  also  been  given 
by  Tavemier,  in  his  Trav.  Book  II.  ch.  5  and  6. 
Comp.  Niebuhr's  Trav.  Vol.  ii.  p.  347,  854. 

28.  Niebuhr,  as  just  quoted,  p.  855.  Owing  to  the 
circumstance  t^the  canals  from  the  Tigris  watering  the 
country  and  reinlering  it  fruitful,  this  river  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Arabic  name  of  ^^LJt  j^  Nahar-as-salam, 
the  fiver  of  peace  or  prosperity,  and  hence  the  town 
of  Bagdad,  lying  on  this  river,  is  called  ^^LJt  SUL>«X« 

Medlnat-as*  salam,  the  toum  ofpeace^  D'Herbelotindeed 
supposes,  (Bib.  Orient,  art.  Digelat)  that  the  Tigris  ob- 
tained that  name,  because  Bagdad,  as  the  seat  of  the 
Khalifat  was  designated  d^^lUJt  «b  Dar-fts-saldm^  the 

abode  of  peace  or  of  prosperity.  But  in  the  Scholia  to 
Hariri,  edited  by  De  Sacy,  (p.  134,)  it  is  expressly  said, 

iL>^   i%.AMbt    ,»^]LJ1  As'saldniy  the  name  of  the  Ti- 

gris,"  and  hence  the  town  of  Bagdad  is  called  sJLkX.* 
^^LJt  Medlnat-as-Salam. 

29.  This  place  is  called,  according  to   Niebuhr, 

Fatha,  an  Arabic  word,  r^JCi\  which  signifies  an 
opening^  and  specially,  a  place  whence  water  gusies. 
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SO.  «  The  Tigris  is  at  Bagdad  from  600  to  620 
feet  wide.  There  is  a  mean  bridge  laid  upon  thirty- 
four  small  boats,  which  are  fastened  together  by  three 
strong  chains.  In  calm  weather,  or  when  the  river 
is  not  rapid,  this  bridge  is  commodious  enough. 
Bat  when  the  wind  and  stream  are  in  opposition, 
it  becomes  insecure;  and  when  the  river  suddenly 
rises,  it  is  often  carried  away.  We  had  an  instance 
of  this  in  January  1768,  during  a  strong  south-east 
wind."  Niebuhvy  in  the  work  last  quoted,  p.  298. 
He  adds,  that  the  difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  elevation  of  the  Tigris  is  about  twenty  feet. 
According  to  Ker  Porter,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  258,)  the  first 
rising  of  the  Tigris  occurs  in  April,  and  is  caused  by 
the  mehing  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  mountains ; 
tbe  second  takes  place  at  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  and  immediately  after  the 
annual  rains  in  the  high  regions.  But  it  is  only  in 
spring  that  the  country  is  covered  by  a  complete  in- 
undation, and  Bagdad  stands  like  a  castellated  island, 
in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea. 

^^'   Vr^'  ^^  '^^^  former  of  these  Arabic  words 

signifies  properly  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  then  the 
'tfeam  itself.  The  united  stream  in  question,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  Pasitigris, 

32.  A  minute  account  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris, 
^^  its  numerous  windings,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  has  been  given  by  Abu^eda 
in  the  introduction  to  his  geographical  tables,  a  Latin 
^nslation  of  which  by  Reiske  will  be  found  in  Bus- 
ching'g  Magazine  for  Hist,  and  Geog.,  Vol.  iv.  p. 
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161  •  Abulfeda,  however,  never  uses  the  name  Shat-el- 
Arah  for  the  united  river ;  but  says  the  Tigris  fiJU 

MM 

into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Abbadan       %bLxc. 


-  J 


33.  n^S,  oi  J  FordL 

34.  b'n:jn  ^ri'in  Deut.  i.  7.    Jos.  i.  4.  ^n^n  Isa. 
vii.  20.  Jer.  ii.  18.   Mic.  vii.  12. 

35.  Travels,  Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

36.  The  two  words  ^^  ^X^  are  Turkish,  the  first 

signifies  hlacky  the  second,  water.  Karah-Su,  says 
Wahl  (on  Asia  p.  701,  Note)  is  the  name  of  a  great 
many  rivers  in  Asia.  It  is  a  designation  given  to  such 
as  are  reckoned  impetuous  and  dangerous  to  cross. 
By  the  epithet  karah,  or  black,  applied  to  rivers  or 
mountains,  the  Turks  express  the  idea  of  peril  and 

terror.     On  the  other  hand  o^  ot>  denotes  what  is 

quiet,  peaceful,  safe."  Ker  Porter  informs  us,  (Tra- 
vels, Vol.  ii.  p.  673,)  that  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Elija,  near  Arzeroom,  he  perceived  the  Karah-Siiy 
flowing  past  the  mountains  to  the  north.  It  is  one  of 
the  western  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  there 
runs  in  a  broad  channel,  being  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
six  arches.  The  source  itself  is  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  in  that  branch  of  the  Tchiller  mountains,  which 
is  called  the  range  of  Auggi-Dahgler ;  the  surround- 
ing country  bears  the  name  o£Keldir. 

37.  Antiqq.  I.  i.  3.     KaXsTrai  de   6  fih   Eup^arjjf 

*  The  true  etymology  of  the  Frat  will  rather  be  found  in  the 
cognate  Arabic  terms  denoting  sweet  water.-^M. 
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38.  On  the  Euphrates,  see  also  Wahl,  Asia,  p.  700. 
EUter^s  Erdkunde,  Vol.  ii.  p.  120,  130.  Abulfeda 
describes  its  course  in  the  work  cited  above  at  note  32, 
(p.  164.) 

39.  "  The  water  of  the  Euphrates,  says  Rauwolf, 
(Trav.  p.  139,)being  always  troubled,  and  consequently 
unfit  for  drinking,  is  placed  in  earthen  jars  or  pitchers 
for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  sand  and  other  impurities 
sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  soon  found  lying 
to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger."  He  then  refers 
to  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Jeremiah,  as  illus- 
trative of  this  circumstance.  Tavernier  remarks,  (ii. 
4,)  that  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  is  reddish,  and 
not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  whitish  like 
the  Loire.     (See  our  foot  note  in  p.  62.) 

SECT  III. — THE  LAND  OF  HAVILAH. 

"  The  Pishon,"  it  is  said  in  Gen.  ii.  11,  12, 
"  compasses  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good  ; 
there  is  hdolach  and  the  stone  shoham"  If,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  former  section, 
thePishon  is  the  river  Phasis,  then  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah, i  can  be  no  other  than  Colchis.  And  this 
conclusion  is  supported,  not  only  by  the  simila- 
rity of  the  two  names  in  their  essential  sounds,^ 
hut  also  by  the  circumstance,  that,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  traditions,  the  Colchian  Phasis 
Was  a  river,  which  both  yielded  gold  itself,  and 
led  to  the  gold  country.     It  was  to  this  river 
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that  the  Argonauts  repaired,  to  carry  off  the 
golden   fleece.*      Strabo  relates,*   that  in   the 
country  of  the  Soanes,  a  people  of  Colchis,  the 
mountain  streams  yielded  gold,  which  was  col* 
lected  in  perforated  troughs  and  wool   skins ; 
whence  perhaps  arose  the  tradition  of  the  golden 
fleece.     The  second  product  of  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  viz.  bdolach,  is   most  probably  bdellium^ 
called  by  the  Greeks  hdolchon^  a  precious  gum 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  which,  when 
burned  as  frankincense,  gives  forth  an  aromatic 
perfume.^     The  stone  shoham  is  taken  by  some 
for  the  smaraffdus^  by  others  with  greater  probar* 
bility,  for  the  on^x.     It  is  true  that  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  do  not  specify  bdellium  and  pre- 
cious stones  among  the  productions  of  Colchis. 
But  Reland^  has  correctly  remarked,  that  the 
southern  Asiatics  may  have  included  under  the 
name  of  Havilah,  a  much  larger  tract  than  what 
the  people  of  the  north  designated  as  Colchis ; 
it  may  have  been  as  undefined  in  its  limits  and 
extent,  as  was  Scythia  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.    Now  the  gems  of  Scythia,  especially  the 
smaragdus^  were  highly  valued  by  the  ancients.^ 
The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  consid^ed  Havilah 
as  an  India  of  the  north,  or  of  Pontus,  of  which 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  century  make 

*■  Hence  the  ancients  proverbially  called  a  dangerous  voyagCj 
''  sailing  to  the  Phasis.*' — M. 
^  Another  opinion  makes  bdolach  to  be  AepearL^^M* 


r 
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meDtkmy  as  diey  also  do  of  a  Pontian  or  north- 
em  iEthiojHa.^ 

Tbe  ancient  Colchis  extended  from  the  Blade 
Sea  to  Georgia,  and  comprised  ihe  territories 
which  are  now  called  Mingrelia^  and  Guriel.* 
The  country  gradually  rises  from  the  sea-shore ; 
the  soil  is  very  imequal,   partly  level,   partly 
Ully  and  mountainous,  and  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with   wood.     The  trees,   says   Chardin,^ 
propagate  here  so  rapidly,  that  were  not  care 
taken   to   extirpate  the  roots  in  the  fields  and 
roads,  the  country  would,  in  a  short  time,  be- 
come one  impenetrable  forest.     The  climate  is 
very  temperate,  it  is  subject  neither  to  tempests 
nor  thunder-storms,  and  even  hail  is  rare.     But 
the  atmosphere  is  uncommonly  moist ;  and  there 
is  almost  constant  rain.     In  summer,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  operating  on  the  dampness  of  the  soil, 
^ses  noxious   vapours,    which    engender   the 
plague  and  other  fatal  disorders.     To  foreigners 
Ae  climate  is  peculiarly  pernicious ;  they  be- 
come weak  and   emaciated;   and  the  natives 
themselves  seldom  reach    the    age    of  sixty.** 
Chardin  says,  that  venomous  animals  lose  in 
Mittgrelia  much  of  the  virulence  of  their  poison, 
^  he  ascribes  this  to  the  dampness  of  the  air. 

*  So  in  the  original ;  but  should  it  not  be  Guria  ?— the  Guriel 
» the  name  of  their  prince. — M. 

*•  All  this  strikingly  agrees  with  the  account  of  Colchis 
^^  by  Hippocrates— M. 
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Almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  graw  wUd ;  but  from 
the  want  of  proper  culture,  it  is  commonly  in- 
sipid. Wine  is  produced  everywhere  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  vines  attach  them- 
selves to  the  trees,  their  tendrils  climbing  to  the 
highest  tops.  The  wine  would  be  the  best  in 
the  world,  if  the  Mingrelians  knew  how  to 
manufacture  it.  The  country  is  rich  in  horses ; 
they  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  reared  at  no 
expense,  as  they  are  allowed  to  range  at  will 
in  the  extensive  pastures.  Great  havoc  is  often 
committed  among  them  and  the  cattle,  by  the 
hysenas,  jackals,  and  wolves,  which  come  down 
from  the  wild  dells  of  the  Caucasus. 

MingreUa  is  governed  by  its  own  prince,  who 
styles  himself  Lord  of  Egeria,  (an  ancient  name 
of  the  country)  and  has  for  his  subjects  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian,  but  very  barbarous  and  ma- 
rauding people,  whose  vices  Chardin  depicts 
in  the  darkest  colours.  "  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  Mingrelia,"  says  Reineggs,®  "is  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand  families ;  they 
have  the  reputation  of  great  bravery  when  fight- 
ing on  horseback,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sum  of 
their  good  qualities ;  for,  as  they  live  under  a 
very  mild  climate,  and  occupy  a  most  fruitful 
soil,  which  yields  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
abundance,  and  without  much  labour,  they  give 
themselves  wholly  up  to  listlessness  and  inac- 
tivity.    Though  their  fertile  fields  lie  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  yet  to  navigation, 
trade,  and  fishing,   the  Mingrelians   are   utter 
strangers.     Though  mountains  and  rivers  freely 
oflFer  their  treasures,  yet  they  confine  themselves 
to  the  care  of  bees  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
They  apply  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  only  in 
so  far  as  their  necessities  require,  and  gardening 
they  altogether  neglect,  their  fruitful  soil  spon- 
taneously producing  kitchen  vegetables,  fruits, 
grapes,  and  forests  of  chesnut  trees,  and  all  the  old 
walls  being  covered  with  pomegranate  andfig  trees. 
The  cultivation  of  silk  in  this  country  might  be 
very  flourishing  and  profitable ;  but  it  is  only  the 
indolent  amusement  of  princesses  and  other  fe- 
males of  noble  families.     The  uncommonly  fine 
forests  of  Mingrelia  are  neglected;   the  trees 
moulder   through  age,  the   inhabitants  not  re- 
quiring the  wood  for  fiiel,  and  allowing  it  to  lie 
useless.     The  Mingrelians,  however,  are  very 
active  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  as  their  own 
language  has  no  alphabet  of  its  own,  they  make 
use  of  the  Georgian  prayer  books."* 

!•  rrb^m,  Chavllah.  Two  countries  and  people  of 
this  name  (the  latter  of  different  descent),  are  also  men- 
tioned, Gen.  X.  7, 29;  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  But  since  these, 
M  we  shall  afterwards  see,  belonged  to  Arabia,  and 
our  present  inquiry  evidently  leads  us  to  the  north 

*  Comp.  with  this  account  Lagorio,  Lettres  sur  la  Mingrelie, 
i»i  tbe  Annales  des  Voyages,  Tom,  ix. — M. 
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(see  §  II.,  p.  54),  they  do  not  now  come  under  con- 
sideration. 

2.  At  quomodo,  dicet  aliquis,  es  Chavila  potest  fieri 
Colchis  ?  £a  difficultas  facilis  superatu  est,  si  attenda* 
mus  ad  scriptionem  utriusque  vocb  orientalem :  nam 
aut  easdem  literas  radicales,  aut  literas  ejusdem  organ! 
inter  se  mutatas  continent.  Qui  enim  sine  praejudicio 
vocem  rrbin  C%o/cA,  undeadditaterrainationei*,  Col' 
chiSf  confert  cum  nb^rr  Chavila^  facile  videt,  non 
adeo  magnam  esse  inter  has  duas  differentiam,  quin 
longe  majores  admittere  debeamus  in  aliis  regionum 
et  urbium  nominibus,  quae  aut  ab  incolis,  aut  ab  ex- 
teris,  a  prima  pronuntiatione  detorta  sunt.  Quam 
levis  est  mutatio  n  in  n  ?  Sunt  literae  ejusdem 
organi,  et  n  in  fine  a  Graecis  legi  non  poterat :  de- 
buit  itaque  mutari.  In  quam  convenientius,  quam 
rr  ?  Inter  n  enim  et  n  nil  est,  nisi  differens  gradus 
aspirationis.  lUe  minor,  haec  major  est.  Dein  Ko/l;^#^ 
dixere  per  K,  quod  durum  esset  Graecis  auribus 
XoX^tg,  ad  vitandam  xaxo<pmiavt  ut :  fa^x  pro  rrD2>, 
2  Chron.  xxx.  15,  et  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1,  6,  scripsere 
Graeci  interpretes,  et  xa/3/Xog  a  birr  ductum,  et 
"Avvaxoga.  "^^an,  et  1  Reg.  xi.  20,  ^sxi/Mhvuex  D^isrrn. 
Relandi  Dissertatt.  P.  I.  p.  17. 

3.  Book  zv«  p.  499.     Ckuaub<m*8  Edit.   CoTup. 
Book  I.  p.  45. 

4.  Reland  says  in  the  Diss,  quoted,  p.  16 :  £a  nos 
tenet  opinio,  quod  latior  terrae  tractus  per  Chavikuu 
possit  intelligi,  si  attendamus  ad  tempera  Mosis,  quum 
incogniti  essent  tractus  septentrionales,  nee  tam  dis- 
tincte  regionum  termini,  uti  postea,  quando  Scythia 
in  Europaeam  et  Asiaticam,  et  utraque  in  varias  re- 
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giones  distingui  coepit.  Nam  et  seculo  Augustaeo 
quam  exigua  fuerit  nodtia  terraram  ultra  Phasin  et 
CoIcIudasitanim>  monumenta  veterum  Geographorum 
satis  ostendant.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  non  puto  nos 
nimis  religiosos  esse  debere,  et  terrain  Chavilah  prae- 
cise  defiuhre  iisdem  terminis,  quibus  Colchis  vulgo 
definiri  solet,  sed  latius  lieere  nobis  excurrere  in  Sep- 
tentrionalem  Asiam,  ne  videamur  nos,  praeeise,  Col- 
chidi  ilia  velte  vlndicare,  quae  Scythiae  generatim, 
aut  illis  Scythiae  partibus,  quae  mari  Caspio  propius 
adjacent,  veteres  videntur  attribuisse. 

5.  Flint/,  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  Ixxxvii.  5,  says,  Nobilis- 
simi  (Smaragdi)  Scythici,  ab  ea  gente,  in  qua  repe- 
rinntur,  appellati;  et  quantum  Smaragdi  a  ceteris 
gemmis  distant,  tantum  Scythici  a  ceteris  Smaragdis. 
A  precious  kind  of  sapphire  or  lapis  lazuli  was  pro- 
cured from  the  Sapiri,  a  Scythian  tribe,  in  the  coun- 
try of  modern  Georgia.  Bitterns  Erdkunde,  II.  p. 
923. 

6.  See  Ritter^s  learned  researches  on  Colchana 
Septentrionalis  and  the  Interior  India,  or  India  of 
Nonius,  in  his  Erdkunde,  II.  p.  926,  930. 

7.  According  to  ifeew«^*(  Description  of  the  Cau- 
^^  P.  ii.  p.  23.)  Ming-reul  or  Ming-rewl,  signi- 
**es  in  the  Parthian  language  a  thausaend  springs  or 
<Aear  rivulets,  and  thus  describes  a  region  that  is  ver- 
dant and  blooming  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
^^^eams  by  which  it  is  watered :  upon  this  Klaproth 
femarb,  (Travels,  ii.  p.  25.)  «  The  name  Mingrelia 
*  ^^^y  ancient ;  for  even  Ptolemy  knew  the  nation  of 
^ne  Maurali.  And  Reineggs  is  very  unfortunate  in 
"^«  etymology,  when  he  derives  it  from  the  Parthian. 
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For,  in  the  fint  place,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  Europeans  who 
lived  towards  the  west,  came  to  impose  upon  this 
land  a  foreign  name,  which  came  from  the  south-east ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  natural  to  ask  how  did 
Reineggs  become  acquainted  with  the  Parthian  lan- 
guage, which  is  now  almost  extinct?  It  certainly 
was  not  a  Tartar  dialect ;  and  yet  it  is  only  in  Tartar 

that  j^i^>  »*«w^  signifies  a  thousand.    If  the  Parthi- 

ans  used  the  Pehlevi  tongue  (which  is  highly  proba- 
ble), the  word  for  a  thousand  in  that  language  b 
ragh  ;  and  in  that  case  the  etymology  of  Reimggs 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  Mingrelians  call  them- 
selves Kadzariai,  from  Kadzaro,  a  buck. 

8.  Voyages,  Edit,  of  Langles,  I.  p.  150.  The  de- 
scription which  Chardin  has  given  of  Mingrelia  is 
still  the  completest  and  best  we  possess. 

9.  As  cited  above,  p.  29. 


SECT  IV. — THE  LAND  OP  CUSH. 

The  country  which  was  compassed  by  the 
second  stream  proceeding  from  the  river  of  Para- 
dise, was  called  in  Hebrew  Cush  ;^  a  name  that 
has  been  well  rendered  by  Luther,  Mohrenland, 
i.  e.  the  Land  of  the  Blacks ;  for  it  appears  from 
a  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,"^  that  a 
Cushite  was  the  same  as  "  a  man  of  colour." 
The  Hebrews,  however,  employed  the  name  Cush 
in  a  narrow  and  in  a  more  extended  signification, 
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in  much  the  same  way  as  we  do  the  word  India. 
In  the  more  limited  sense,   Cush  was  synony- 
mous with  Ethiopia,  as  well  the  African  as  the 
Asiatic.     In    the  wider  acceptation,    Cush   de- 
noted all  the  countries  of  the  South^  or  the  Torrid 
Zone,  in  an  undefined  extent  from  west  to  east, 
the  inhabitants  being  distinguished  by  the  black 
or  dusky  colour  of  their  skin.     If  the  ancient 
Hebrews  had  any  knowledge  of  the  regions  on 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  included  them  likewise  under  the  general 
designation  of  Cush.'     It  is  in  this  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term  that  we  understand  it 
in  Gen.  ii.  13,  when  it  is  said  that  the  river  Gi- 
hon  amtpoMseth  the  whole  land  ofCush.^ 


1.  izns.  BtUtmann  in  his  Aelt.  Erdk.  des  Morgenl. 
p.  40,  note,  derives  this  word  from  the  root  n*i3 
iavoy  kauy  ku,  which  signifies  to  hum^  and  with 
which  other  roots  are  connected,  such  as  y\^  a  melt* 
iog  furnace  or  crucible.  But  this  derivation  is  op« 
posed  to  all  the  rules  of  analogy  in  the  formation  of 
Hebrew  proper  names. 

2.  Jereni.  xiii.  23.  'j'lir  ^iinD  ^JDrrn.  Can  a  black 
chtnge  his  skin  ? 

3.  Cush  corresponds,  as  ButtmaiMiy  (ibid.  p.  89) 
has  correctly  remarked,  to  the  Greek  name  Ethiopia. 
The  one  like  the  other  is  *<  originally  merely  the 
fixed  appellation  of  the  Extreme  South  ;  the  region 

G 
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which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  laj' 
close  upon  the  fiery  zone,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  black,  from  being  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  Each  nation  placed  its  Cushites 
or  ^Ethiopians  to  the  south,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  longitude,  as  known  to  them ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  would  re- 
gard them  as  occupying  the  south  coasts  of  Asia 
generally/'  "  From  Homer  to  Eratosthenes,"  says 
Voss  (on  Virgil's  Georgics,  p.  306,)  "  the  earth,  at 
first  thought  round,  afterwards  oblong,  was  divided 
by  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west  into 
two  halves;  the  one  to  the  south  included  Asia 
and  Libya,  that  to  the  north  being  Europe ;  along 
the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  the  circle  was 
placed  ^Ethiopia,  which  came  gradually  to  comprize 
Colchians,  Medes,  Persians,  Indians,  Seres,  Arabians, 
Pygmaei,  and  Macrobii.*'  Comp.  Hartmann  on  Asia, 
Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

4.  Rosenmiiller  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
his  notion  of  Cush  being  in  the  extreme  south,  with 
the  opinion,  expressed  in  a  former  section,  of  the 
Gihon  being  the  Oxus,  a  river  of  the  north,  places 
the  discrepancy  to  the  account  of  the  "  ignorance  of 
the  early  Hebrews  of  the  geography  of  remote 
countries ;"  an  explanation  which  is  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  entire  narrative,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  have  not  scrupled  to  omit.— M. 


SECT,  v.]  ASSHUR  OR  ASSYRIA.  B3 


SECT  V. — ASSHUR  OR  ASSYRIA. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  Assyria  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  Asshur.^     In  Gen. 
ii.  14,  it  is  said  that  the  Hiddekel  or  Tigris, 
goes  towards  the  fore-side  of  Asshur,^  u  e.  it- 
flows  to  the  east  of  Assyria.     Yet  the  country 
commonly  known  as  Assyria  lay  on  the   east 
side  of  the  Tigris,  and  not  on  the  west.     At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  in 
various  ways.     Some  suppose,  that  as  Assyria 
was  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
river  might  be  said   to  flow   before    Assyria.^ 
Others  remark  that  Assyria  was  of  very  different 
extcDt  at  different  periods,*  and  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  but  was  some- 
times held  to  include  a  part  of  Aram,  or  Syria.^ 


1.  *11WK. 

2  •Y^^2;^e  nnnp  "i^hnn  Kin  bp-rn. 
3.  So  J.  D.  Miehaelis  translates :  "  The  Tigris,  this 
is  the  river  tliat  flows  before  Assyria  ;*'  and  he  adds 

•  

^  a  note  *<  the  Tigris  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
AsByria ;  hence,  as  Moses  wrote  in  Arabia,  it  flowed 
^rfore  Assyria  in  reference  to  him."  Yet,  in  the  only 
other  three  places  where  nttnp  occurs,  viz.  Gen.  iv. 
.16«  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  £zek.  xxxix.  1 1 ;  it  seems  clearly 
to  denote  "  towards  the  east."  Jarchi  paraphrases 
"^i^K  noip  by  ti)2;k  b)2;  nn^ir^b  on  the  eastern  dis- 
^ict  of  Asshur.     See  above  chap,  i,      2. 
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4.  See  Wahl's  Asia,  p.  804,  note.     "  Assyrise  vox, 
says  Huet,  in  his  Tract  de  Situ  Parad.  p.  58  of  the 
Leipzig  Edit. — duobus  modis,  vel  in  sensu  strictiori, 
vel  in  sensu  latiori  magis  intelligi  potest.     In  stricto, 
Assyria  provincia  erat,  angustis  satis  terminis  circum- 
scripta, in  qua  metropolis  erat  Ninive,  etista  est  pro- 
vincia, quae  Adiabene  postea  dicta  fuit.    Sed  in  sensu 
latiori  magis  Assyria  plures  easque  magnas  provincias 
complectebatur,  regi  Assyriae  subjectas  et  ejus  im- 
perium  constituentes.    In  quocumque  demum  sensu 
Assyria  accipiatur,  oertum  est,  Tigridem  ejus  respec- 
tu  noD  fnisse  ad  Orientem.    Huet,  following  the  Sep- 
tuagint,   (o  iro^svSfising  xaritavrj  *A€moiw)   renders: 
<<  ^t  vadit  versus  Assyriam,"^  Buttmann  (AeHeste 
£rdk.  p.  48,)  thinks  it  strange  that  white  the  Eu- 
phrates is  mentioned  without  any  adjunct  as  being 
well-known,  a  minuter  description  should  have  been 
given  of  its  twin-stream  the  Tigris.     But  until  the 
carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  into  Assyria,  the  Jews 
must  have  been  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Tigris ;  whereas  the  Euphrates  was  gene- 
rally an  accessible  olject,  especially  to  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  who  were  located  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 

5.  Rosenmiiller  solves  the  perplexity  here  on  the 
same  pnaciple  as  in  the  last  section.  See  Translator's 
note  there,  (No.  4). — M. 

§  VI. — THE  LAND  OF  NOD. 

When  Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
-went  forth  "  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah/**  he 

*  Grabe*8  Edition  has  w^o99ftvifi.g99s.  The  Vulgate  ti*an8late« 
'^  ipse  radit  contra  Assyrios.** — M. 
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settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  Eden,  2  Gen.  iv.  16.  The  word  Nod  rigni- 
fies  in  Hebrew  wandering^  fliffht^  banishment  ;* 
and  the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  fratricide  having 
been  condemned  by  God  (ver.  14,)  to  wander 
as  a  fugitive  or  exile.*  To  ascertain  the  precise 
situation  of  the  land  of  Nod  is  now  impossible, 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  exact  position  of  Eden 
Itself.  The  Hebrews  would  naturally  look  for 
It  towards  the  extreme  east  of  Asia ;  and  if  they 
bad  any  knowledge  of  the  extensive  steppes  of 
Taitaiy,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  place  the 
land  of  Nod  there.® 


1  mn^  ODbtt  J^p  K2{>1.     At  a  later  period  likewise, 

this  phrase  «  to  go- forth  from  Jehovah,"  implied  **  to 

go  into  a  foreign  land"  where  Jehovah  was  not.    The 

prophet  Jonah,  when  he  betook  himself  to  Tarshish, 

"went  out  from  Jehovah's  presence.*'  Jon.  i.  3, 
10. 

^-n^^  nmp  TJ3  pKn  aw^.  The  Sept.  and  Joeephus 
^  Nod,  Na/5.     On  nmp ,  see  the  last  sect,  note  3. 

^»  The   Arabic  ^^,  which  corresponds    to   the 
Hebrew  root  ti3  signifies  motus,  agitatusfuit,  nutavit; 

^the  cognate  term  ^fugaxjuit,  aufugit,  hue  illuc 
^tt*tt«  est.  Hasse  (Entdeckungen,  Part  ii.  p.  33,) 
renders  113  y^x  a  land  of  exile,  a  foreign  or  barbarous 
'iQvitttry.    Buttmann  (Aelt.  Erd.  p.  56,)  translates 
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**  a  land  of  misery ;"  remarking  that  the  root  whence 
Nod  18  derived,  is  sometimes  found  to  involve  this 
idea.     See  Jer.  xxii.  10. 

4.  y^iKi  ^31  yD  >n»ni. 
.  5.  This  is  also  the  idea  of  Butttnanny  (ibid.  p.  58.) 
**  The  Asiatic  of  the  south  must  have  heard  of  innu- 
merable Nomadic  tribes  who  roved  through  the  interior 
of  Asia,  and  especially  over  the  eastern  region ;  he 
must  have  known  something  of  the  interminable 
steppes,  the  southernmost  of  which  began  due  east  of 
Cashmere.*'  It  may  however  be  objected  to  this  view, 
that  Cain  himself  was  a  "  tiller  of  the  ground,'*  Gen. 
iv.  %  and  his  descendants  are  described  as  inventors 
of  the  arts,  a  circumstance  which  would  be  more  cha- 
racteristic of  persons  accustomed  to  a  town  life  than 
of  wandering  hordes.*  And,  indeed,  Cain  himself  is 
said  to  have  built  a  city.  See  the'next  section.  Huet 
(de  Situ  Parad.  p.  62,)  finds  Nod  in  the  south-east 
of  Persia  ;  Grotius  in  Arabia  Felix ;  Calmet  in  Nysa 
or  Nysaea  towards  Hyrcania  ;  Michaelis  towards 
China  ;  Hasse  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus. 


-     §  VII. — THE  CITY  OF  ENOCH  OR  CHANOCH. 

The  first  city  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
is  Chanoch,^  in  the  English  version  Enochs 
built  by  Cain,  and  so  called  after  his  son,  Gen. 
iv.  17.  The  country  where  this  city  was  found- 
ed is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but  as  it  is  said 

*  Yet  one  of  Cain's  posterity,  Jabal,  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  followed  the  nomadic  pastoral  life.    Gen.  ir.  20. — M. 
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in  the  former  verse,  that  Cain  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
there  he  built  this  city.  Yet  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Nod,  the  location 
of  the  city  of  Chanoch  must  also  remain  un- 
known.2 


1.  llDn.  J.  E.  Faber,  in  his  Archfleology  of  the 
Hebrews,  Part.  i.  p.  36,  will  have  the  Hebrew  word 
y*Tf  in  this  place  to  signify  not  a  citi/  but  a  cave  like 

the  Arab.    LJ,    so  that  Cain  and  his  descendants  were 

Troglodytes.  But  this  is  improbable  for  various  rea- 
sons. First,  it  is  opposed  to  the  Hebrew  wus  lo- 
guendi,  for  in  all  other  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
*i^3?  unquestionably  signifies  a  city.  Then,  a  cave 
does  not  need  to  be  huilt;  it  is  either  ^/bwwrf  prepared 
by  nature,  or  has  to  be  dug  ;  but  it  is  expressly  said 
that  Cjun  built  pvj  Chanoch.  Finally,  to  give  a  name 
to  a  city  is  usual,  and  almost  necessary,  but  not  so  to 
a  cave.  Faher  had  been  anticipated  in  his  opinion 
hy  Perizoniusy^  who,  in   his  Orig.   Babylon,   cap. 

*  The  opinion  is  likewise  defended  by  Bellermann,  both 
in  his  Bibl.  Archaeology,  p.  162,  and  his  Bibl.  Geogra- 
phy (Handbuch,  VoL  ii.  p.  160.)  If  we  could  derive  ^i^X* 
^m  the  root  ^^^  to  be  deep^  to  lie  deep  (a  sense  obsolete  in 
Hebrew,  but  existing  in  Arabic,  as  given  by  Gesenius  under 
Tiy,  No.  III.)  then  the  opinion  of  Perizonius  would  have 
considerable  plausibility.  It  is  from  that  root  that  the  word 
mj^TD  comes,  which  certainly  means  a  cave.  Gen.  xix.  30.  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  4,  8 ;  and  various  cognate  Arabic  terms  convey  the 
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iiL  p.  35,  uadentands  by  'i^sr  not  a  town  according  to 
our  ideas  of  it,  but  a  secure  hMtSitiony  perpetuum  in 
terroy  quam  colendam  maxime  elegercU^  domiciimm, 

same  general  idea  of  a  hollow  or  cavity-    Nay  some  think  tbat 
*1^jy  itself  must  have  this  signification  in  Ps.  xxxi.  22,  where 
David  is  speaking  of  God's  kindness  to  him,  not  in  a  "  strong 
city,"  but  in  the  cave  where  he  lived  when  persecuted  by  SauL 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  city  could  be  erected  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  metallurgy  and  its  kindred  arts,  which,  however, 
were  not  invented  till  the  days  of  Tubal-Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22.  His 
paternal  brother  Jabal  was  the  first  to  dwell  in  a  tent  (ver.  20), 
which,  upon  the  supposition  of  cities  already  existing,  would 
have  been  a  retrograde  movement  in  civilization  and  social 
refinement.    All  this  tends  to  the  conjecture,  that  Cain's  erec- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  the  strengthening  of  a  rocky  &st- 
ness  to  iHX>tect  himself  from  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  men,  ver. 
14.    Even  after  the  flood,  we  find  Noah  still  in  a  tent  (Gen,  iz. 
21),  and  he  speaks  of  the  terUs  of  Shem,  ver.  27*  But  caves  were 
among  the  first  habitations,  and  long  continued  to  be  peculiar 
to  certain  tribes.     The  Greeks  called  such  persons  Troglodytae 
(from  r^MyiXn  a  cave,  and  Ivfit  to  enter),  and  the  Arabs  style 
them  "  c(nnpanions  of  the  rock."    The  invraition  of  tents  by 
Jabal  would  be  deemed  an  improvemoit  upon  so  rude  an 
abode ;  yet  in  particular  situations  (such  as  the  ancient  Petra, 
in  Wady  Mousa,  recently  described  by  Burckhardt  and  others) 
such  dwellings  were  occupied  for  ages ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  they  are  not  yet  abandoned.     Morier  informs  us  (in 
his  Second  Journey,  p.  396),  that  through  a  great  part  of  Ar- 
menia and  Georgia  the  houses  answer  in  description  to  those 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  being  there  in  his  day.     **  The  in- 
habitants make  a  considerable  excavation,  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  gives  them  one,  two,  or  three  sides 
of  their  house,  and  then  build  up  the  remainder  with  huge 
stones  like  Cyclopean  walls ;  upon  this; they  lay  very  thick 
rafters,  and  th^i  cover  the  whole  with  earth  in  so  solid  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  difficult  te  say  if  you  are  walking  upon  a  house 
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He  adds  that  the  first  stroDgholds  of  this  description 
were  caves,  referring  to  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  VII.  56. 
Specus  erani  pro  damibus  ;  and  to  Ovid  who,  in  his 
picture  of  the  Silver  Age,  (Metamorph.  I.  121,) 

says: 


"  Tom  primum  subiere  domus,  domtu  antra  fuerunt. 


»» 


2.  As  to  the  meaning  of  Cbanoch,  see  Miehaelis 
Sapplad  Lexx.  Heb.p.  840  [No.  783,  784].  Belief- 
man,  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Literat.  Part  ii.  p.  IGLButt- 
wann,  Aelt.  Erdk.  p.  59.  Httet,  finding  the  land  of  Nod 
in  Susiana,  takes  Chanoch  for  the  town  of  Anuchta, 
inentioned  by  Ptolemy.     He  says  (de  Situ  Parad.  p. 

top  or  upon  the  bare  ground.     They  only  leave  one  aperture 

8t  the  top,  which  lights  the  room  inhabited  by  the  family." 

The  valley  of  Bameean,  in  A^hanistan,  is  likewise  famous  for 

lU  inhabited  caves.     They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  valley 

A)r  about  eight  miles,  and  a  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of 

»  18  quite  honey-combed  by  them.     It  is  called  the  city  of 

vboolghoola,  and  consists  of  a  continual  succession  of  caves  in 

^^  direction,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 

bog  named  Julal.     Similar  caves  are  dug  on  both  sides  of  the 

^^^9  Iwit  the  greater  number  lie  on  the  northern  face.     The 

^^vations  themselves  have  no  pretensions  to  architectural 

^'"uunent,  being  uo  more  than  squared  holes  cut  in  the  hill. 

^^^  however,  are  finished  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  have 

Starved  frieze  below  the  point  from  which  the  cupola  rises. 

^  lulls  being  formed  of  indurated  day  and  pebbles,  their 

^^▼ation  cannot  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  but 

^  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  excites  astonishment. 

Taken  together^  these  caves  form  an  inunense  city ;  and  they 

^  still  the  residence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population.    See 

ournet*  Travels ;  and  compare  the  accounts  given  by  writers 

^  ^%,  of  the  Vale  of  Ipsica  in  that  island.— M. 
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62) :  Notum  est  syllabam  tha  nomen  Anuchta  ter- 
minantem,  usitatara  in  lingua  Chaldaica  esse  nominum 
femininorum  terminationem,  neque  partem  ipsius  no- 
minis  facere.  Superest  igitur  tantum  Anuch^  quae 
citra  difficultatem  id  ipsum,  quod  Enoch,  est.  Hdsse, 
who  places  the  land  of  Nod  in  or  near  the  Caucasus, 
recognizes  in  Chanoch  the  Heniochi,  a  Caucasiau 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo,  II.  p.  192  ;  XI.  752  (Ca- 
saubon's  Edit.)»  and  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist  VI.  10  and 
12,  [Comp.  Ptol.  V.  9.  Pomponius  Mela,  I.  19. 
Pseudo  Berosus,  and  after  him  Adrichomius,  place 
Chanoch  under  the  name  of  Hanochia,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lebanon,  opposite  Damascus.  Bohten,  (Ex- 
posit,  of  Genesis.  Konigsberg,  1835,  p.  59),  thinks  of 
the  town  of  Chanoge,  in  Sanscrit  Kanyakubya,  in  the 
north  of  India,  called  by  the  ancients  Canogyza.] 


END  OF  CHAPTER  II. 
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KOTE  EXPLANATOAY  OF    THE   PREFIXED   TABLE. 

The  question  regarding  the  site  of  Paradise  has  naturally 
ezdted  much  curiosity ;  yet  must  it  be  confessed  that  it  has 
also  led  to  many  wild  and  useless  speculations,  which  have 
hitherto  terminated  in  no  satisfactory  result. 

The  fundamental  error  of  most  inquirers  seems  to  be,  that 
they  consider  the  description  as  having  necessarily  a  reference 
to  certain  countries,  rivers,  and  other  localities  whidi  still  ac- 
tually exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  the  correctness  ef 
this  supposition  may  justly  be  doubted.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  authenticity  or  the  divine  origin  ci  the  early 
part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  believe  that  it  embodies  tradi- 
tionary or  written  documents  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the 
age  of  Moses,  and  which  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his 
history,  as  being  of  equal  authority  with  what  came  under 
his  own  observation,  or  was  directly  revealed  to  him  by  God. 
The  apostle  Jude  (ver.  14,)  seems  to  intimate  that  there  was 
a  series  of  inspired  men  from  Adam  downwards."  If,  then,  we 
may  suppose  the  whole  account  of  Paradise  to  be  an  inspired 
antediluvian  document,  referring  exclusively  to  a  state  of  things 
which  the  deluge  swept  away, — the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
account  with  existing  top<^aphy  will  immediately  vanish.  It 
is  true  that  we  find  some  of  the  names  of  countries  and  rivers 
there  mentioned  to  have  been  afterwards  applied  to  countries  and 
rivers  of  the  world  after  the  flood ;  but  what  was  more  natural 
than  for  Noah's  posterity  to  give  the  same  names  to  objects  in 
the  new  world  which  had  been  given  to  similar  objects  by  their 
antediluvian  ancestry  ?  The  identity  of  the  objects,  however,  does 
by  no  means  follow,  from  the  mere  identity  of  the  names.  In 
fact,  almost  every  name  of  a  river  or  country  which  occurs  in  the 
description  of  Paradise,  was  applied  to  more  than  <me  river  or 
country  in  the  postdiluvian  world.  Thus  Pishon  denotes  a 
stream  generally,  and  Gihon  or  Jihoon  (from  a  word  that 

a  Am<nig  whom  was  Noah.    8  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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tigmfies  io  break  fortkj)  was  also  etymologically  the  detig- 
nadon  of  a  river ;  and  though  now  used  pre-eminently  of  the 
Ozns,  is  also  a  prefix  to  oriental  names  of  the  Araxes,  the 
Oanges,  &c.;  it  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  rivulet  or  water- 
course  i^  Jerusalem)  1  Kings  i.  38.  2  Chroo.  xzxiL  90; 
xxxiiiw  14.  In  the  Hldddcel  some  find  the  root  both  of  the 
lodus  (Hid  Hind)  and  the  Dijlat  or  Tigris.  There  were  two 
Havilahs,  one  inhabited  by  a  Shemite  tribe,  Gen.  x.  29,  the 
other  by  a  Hamite,  Gen.  x.  7*  The  various  significations  of 
Ciuh  fonn  one  of  the  chief  perplexities  in  BiUe  geograf^y ; 
and  we  find  the  name  of  £den  itself  given  to  more  than  one 
district  in  the  east. 

In  the  above  Syn<^cal  Table,  I  have  presented  a  view  of 
tbe  leading  opinions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  connect  the  de- 
scription of  Paradise  with  existing  localities.  Every  one  of 
tbe  schemes  ia  open  to  the  objection,  that  nowhere  do  four 
great  rivers,  oorrespcmding  to  those  of  the  narrative,  issue  from 
ooe  oomnum  sonree.    Gen.  ii.  10. 

I.  The  opinion  which  fixes  Eden  iu  Artkenia,  I  have  placed 
first,  because  it  is  that  which  has  obtained  most  general  sup- 
port, and  seems  nearest  the  truth.    For  if  we  may  suppose? 
tbat  while  Cain  moved  to  the  east  (Gen.  iv.  16,)  the  posterity 
of  Seth  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primaval  seat  of 
■unkind,  and  that  Noah's  aric  rested  not  very  far  from  the  place 
^bis  fonner  abode^  then  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia  beoomes 
a  connecting  point  between  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian 
worlds,  (Gen.  viii.  4,)  and  the  names  of  the  Frat,  Hiddekel, 
^  would  readily  be  given  to  rivers,  which,  after  the  great 
^loge,  seemed  to  flow  in  channels  somewhat  corresponding  to 
tbose  of  the  paradisaical  streams.    The  opinion  in  question  was 
£nt  lyttematically  propounded  by  a  Dutch  divine,  Reknd,  (bom 
1676,  died  IJIS)  in  his  Dissertt.    MisceU.  i.  1,  (to  be  found 
^  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  Vol.  vii.)  and  is  held  by  Calmet  and 
oiuiy  others.     The  Cossm,  whom  he  finds  in  Cush,  are  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  XI.  622,  XVI.  744.     Diod.  Sic.  XVII.  111. 
They  lived  near  Media,  in  the  tract  now  called  Dilem,  south- 
west of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Link  (in  his  Urwelt,  I.  307)  takes 
^«  Qihon  for  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  and  Cush  for  the  Caucasus. 
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Verbrugpe  in  his  Orat.  de  Situ  Paradis.  coincides  with  Re' 
land,  only  that  he  takes  the  Gihon  to  be  the  €^des,  which 
flowed  between  Armenia  and  Matiana.     See  Herodot.  I.  189.* 

II.  This  opinion  will  be  found  most  elaborately  defended  by 
Huet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Avranches,  in  the  Dissert,  de 
Situ  Parad.  Terrest.  contained  in  his  Demonstratio  Evauge^ 
lica;  but  it  is  also  maintained  by  Calrin,  Bochart,  Wells^ 
Steph.  Morinus,  Vorst,  &c.  Hales  was  of  this  sentiment  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Chronology,  but  in  the  second  he  fol' 
lows  the  opinion  of  Reland.  The  Shai-dl-Arab  is  the  name  of 
the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Cush  they 
compare  with  the  Cuthah  of  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  and  Chavilah 
with  the  x«t/X#r«rM  of  Eratosthenes  in  Strabo,  XVI.  767*  Oro- 
tins  (on  Gen.  ii.)  thinks  the  Pishon  is  the  Pasitigris  and  the 
Oihon,  the  Nahar-Malca  or  the  Chaboras.  Hottinger  (Enneas 
Dissert,  p.  64)  agrees  with  Grotius  as  to  the  Pishon,  but  takes 
the  Gihon  for  the  Nahar  Sura.  Hopkinson,  in  his  Descriptio 
Paradisi  (Ugolin.  Thes.  VoL  vii.)  makes  t^e  Pishon  and  Gi- 
hon to  be  the  two  canals  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nahar-Malca, 
and  the  Moar  Sares. 

III.  The  celebrated  Gottingen  professor,  J.  D.  Miehaelis, 
originated  this  hypothesis  in  his  Spicileg.  G^eogr.  and  his 
Supp  .ad  Lex.  Hebb.,  though  he  is  doubtful  as  to  some  of  the 
points  .  Gutter er  (in  Comment,  in  Acta  Goett.)  in  the  mvAA 
agrees  with  him,  only  he  understands  the  Hiddekel  to  be 
the  Indus,  and  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Phasis.  Cush  is 
found  by  Miehaelis  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Cath  or  Caths, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Chowrasmia,  on  the  Oxusor  Jihoon,  near 
the  site  of  Balkh.  (See  Bumes*  Travels.)  He  refers  to 
Quint.  Curtius  (VII.  5,  1,)  as  speaking  of  the  Cusaei  or  Cusi- 
tani  being  in  Bactria  upon  the  Oxus.  WaM,  in  his  work  on 
Asia,  (p.  529,)  sees  Cush  in  the  Khousti  of  Moses  of  Chorene, 
(Hist.  Armen.  p.  363,)  meaning  the  large  province  betweoi 
the  Caspian  and  Persian  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Indus  and|Oxu8. 

a  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Faber,  in  his  Origin  of  Pagtn  Idol- 
try,  I.  p.  303.  He  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Absarus  of  Pliny,  the  modem 
Batoun. 
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The  land  of  Chavilah,  Michaelis  connects  with  thd  tribe  of 
Chwaliski  or  ChwaUsses,  from  whom  the  Russians  call  the 
Caspian  Sea  the  Chwalinskoie  More. 

IV.  This  theory  has  been  proposed  by  the  eminent  orien" 
taliBt  Von  Hammer^  in  the  periodical  called  the  Wiener  Jarh- 
buch  d.  Liter.  (Vienna  Annual  Register  of  Literat.)  for 
1820,  p.  21.  The  Sihon,  says  he,  rises  near  the  town  of  Cha^ 
and  o(mipasses  the  land  of  Ilah,  famous  for  the  gold  and  pre^ 
cioiu  stones  of  Turkistan.  Comp.  Jahn  in  Bertholdt^s  Jour- 
wd,  ix.  327. 

V.  That  Paradise  was  in  Syrian  was  the  opinion  of  the  vo^ 
lominous  Le  Clero^  in  his  Comment,  on  Genesis.  Chavilah 
is  the  tract  mentioned,  1  Sam.  xv.  7*  Cush  is  Cassiotis  or 
Mods  Casius  near  Seleuda  in  Syria.  Strabo,  XVI.  ^50,  7^*' 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  Lake- 
macher  (Observ.  Philol.  V.  p.  196,)  who,  however,  takes  the 
PishoQ  to  be  the  Jordan.  Heid^ger  (in  Exercitt.  in  Hist. 
Patriarch.  IV.  42,)  thinks  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  of 
Paradise,  an  idea  adopted  by  the  paradoxical  Hardouin,  in  his 
Excursus  to  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  VI.  Others  who  place 
£den  in  Arabia  Felix,  transform  the  Pishon  into  the  Persian 
Oul^  and  the  Oihon  into  the  Red  Sea. 

VI.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  any,  be- 
ing found  in  Josephus  (Antiq.  I.  1,  3),  and  in  several  of  the 
Fathers,  e.  g.  Theophilus  Autol.  II.  24.  Epiphan.  (Epp.  II.  60). 
Philostorgus  in  Nicephor.  Hist.  EccL  IX.  19  ;  though  the  latter 
takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Indian  river  Hypasis.  Plin.  II.  ^5, 
The  Gredu  also  speak  of  a  supposed  connection  between  the 
Nile  and  eastern  rivers.  Arrian,  Alex.  VI.  1,  3.  Pausan. 
Corinth.  II.  5.  Comp.  Gresenius  Thesaur.  I.  282.  The  idea  of 
tlie  Gihon  being  the  Nile,  probably  originated  with  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria,  Cush  being  naturally  taken  for  African  iEthio- 
pia.    Comp.  £)cclesiasticus  xxiv.  37. 

VII.  Captain  Wilford,  well  known  for  his  profound  acquain- 
tance with  Hindoo  antiquities,  advanced  the  present  view,  as 
being  founded  upon  the  Indian  Puranas.  See  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  455,  of  the  London  edition.  It 
^as  partly  adopted  by  a  late  ingenious  but  £uiciful  writer,  Mr. 
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Charles  Taybr,  editor  of  Calmet*t  DktMniary — who,  however, 
makes  the  Pishon  the  Nilab ;  the  OihoD,  the  western  hranck. 
of  the  Oxus;  the  Hiddekel,  the  eastern,  and  tiie  Frat,  the 
Hirmend.     See  his  Fragments  to  Cafanet,  No.  505,  506,  &,g, 

VIII.  This  and  the  foUowing  are  given  as  specimais  of  tfafr 
riews  of  the  modem  German  school  of  Neology,  which  regard 
the  whole  narrative  as  a  mythot,  similar  to  the  Gre^L  tradition 
of  the  Hesperides,  the  Ishmds  of  the  Blest,  &c  Philip  Butt- 
mann  is  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  under  the  presoit  num- 
ber in  his  work,  entitled,  Aelteste  Erdkunde  d.  Morgenlandes. 
Berlin  1803.  The  Pishon  he  compares  with  the  Besynga 
{"Bnwttyym)  which  is  menticmed  by  Ptolemy  (VII.  2),  as  the  most 
considerable  river  of  India,  east  of  the  Ganges.  Ava  was  early 
known  as  a  region  of  gold;  and  an  anonymous  geogn^her, 
in  Hudsou^s  Collection,  Vol.  iii.,  speaks  of  the  Eviltae  or 
£vilei,  as  being  near  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

IX.  Another  neological  theory — ^the  author,  A.  T.  HartuMtnn 
(in  his  AufklSrung,  uber  Asien.  L  249),  who  looks  upon  the 
description  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonish  or  Persian  period. 
The  idea  of  Eden  being  the  far-famed  vale  of  Cashmere,  had 
been  anticipated  by  Herder,  in  his  w<»k  on  the  History  of 
Mankind.  The  most  recent  accounts  of  Cashmere  will  be  found 
in  the  Travds  of  Bumes  and  Jacquemont. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been 
propounded ;  yet  though  many  more  might  be  added,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  most  of  them  have  mudi  in  common^  and 
differ  only  in  some  of  the  details.  To  enumerate  the  vagaries 
of  our  German  neighbours  on  this  subject  would  be  endless. 
When  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  placed  Eden  in  Scandinavia,  and 
the  Siberians  told  the  Czar  Peter  that  it  was  in  Siberia,  these 
became  topics  of  ccmstant  ridicule  among  German  scholars; 
and  yet  one  of  their  own  number  proposed  a  no  less  extravagant 
hypothesis,  which  was  made  matter  of  serious  discussion,  and 
has  been  honoured  with  more  than  one  elaborate  refutation. 
This  was  Hasse,  in  his  '^  Entdeckungen,**  &Cy  u  e.  Dncoveries 
in  the  oldest  History  of  Ae  Earth  and  of  Mankind.  Halle, 
J80i.     His  great  discovery  is,  that  the  site  of  Paradise  was  in 
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JVnaria,  on  ^he  shores  of  the  Baltic  !  the  bdoheh  or  bddlium 
bemg  the  amber  wMeb.  tibere  abounds.    He  belieres  that  the 
Cvpian  and  JBiudne  were  once  united,  and  flowed  into  the 
Bdtic  by  one  great  river,  the  Bridanus.     Havikh  he  com- 
PM«S  with  the  'TXatm  of  Harodotus  (IV.  9,  20,  76),  in  the  ex- 
tteme  nor^  near  the  Arimaspias  (the  river  with  golden  sands), 
and  the  gold^i  country  whidi  was  guarded  by  the  griffins. 
And  this  name  *TA^w«  he  connects  with  vmXdt,  glass  or  amber 
a  substance  which  he  likewise  finds  etymologicaUy  desmbed  in 
the  MooAom  (onyx-stone.)    He  maintains  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  north  has  been  lowered  by  some  great  physical  re- 
Toibtion,  for  that  originally  it  was  the  region  of  warmth ;  the 
trees  yidded  amber   as  resin,   and  bore  fruits  so  beneficial 
to  health,  that  t^ey  might  wdl   be  called  trees  of  Hfe.    All 
this  absurdity  is   based  upon  the  fanciful  traditions  of  the 
^«dcs  r^parding  Hyperboraea,  on  the  northern  ocean,  being 
Ae  birth  place  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  abode  of  longevity 
and  peace.     But  the  reason  for  this  belief,  as  well  as  for  the 
HAtcws  and  other  nations  connecting  the  appearances  of  deity 
^th  the  north,  will  be  found  in  the  present  work.  Chap.  i. 
2.    The  theory  of  Basse  has  been  confuted  with  an  unneces- 
«ary  waste  of  erudition  by  Hartmann,  in  his  Aufkl&rungen 
fiber  Asien,  Book  i.  p.  3, 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  inquirers  is  a  Swiss  writer 

SiMthess,  in  a  work  entitled  Das  Paradies,  &c.,  I.  e.  Paradise 

^e  terrestrial  and  super-terrestrial,  historical,  mythical,  and 

mystical.    Zurich,  1816.     He  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Indus, 

*nd  the  Gihon  for  the  Astaboras  or  Jaccaz^,  a  large  river  of 

Abyssinia,  which  fells  into  the  Nile.    He  illustrates  at  length 

the  ancient  notion  of  a  Paradise  out  of  the  earth  and  beyond  the 

^'^^an.    It  was  very  prevalent  in  the  middle  age.    Cosmos  In- 

^kustes  says :   "  The  earth,  which  we  inhabit,  is  surround- 

**  by  the  ocean ;  but  beyond  the  oceui  is  found  another  earth ; 

^bere  was  the  first  man  formed,  there  was  Paradise,  and  there 

^  flood  came  down  upon  Noah."    Collectio  Nova  Patr.  VoL 

^  P*  ^61.    The  conjecture  of  another  writer  of  that  age  has  at 

*>*t  the  merit  of  originality.     Ephrem  the  Syrian  says,  in 

^^^^^ii^  <^the  rivers  of  Paradise  t  '<  Quarnvts  loea,  unde  Jfuvii 

H 
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erumpunt  noia  «tn/,  uliut  tatnen  fom  est  unde  priimm  too/tc- 
riuiU,  Paradinu  enUn  procfil  in  etUHttimo  looo  potiiut  eat,  Inde 
ergo  dehpei  eirea  ipaum  pQr<9dieum  ounmUis  reeepii  ee  eoadumt 
conHnuoqHecursu  vehu  e  tublimi  eoatebra  mare  eubettntesperque 
^U8  fundum  trantveeH  distinotie  fcntibue  tandem  prmHwiU,** 
He  takes  the  Danube  to  be  the  Pishon,  and  the  Nile  to  be  the 
Oihon*    Comp.  Theodoret.  Quest,  in  Genes,  zxix. 

Fregcy  in  his  Geo^.  Handbuch,  places  Eden  in  the  tract 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  -supposing  it  t<^ 
have  been  submerged  like  the  valley  of  Sodom.  Siekler  (in 
Augusti^s  TheoL  Monatshrift,  i.  p.  7d>)  thinks  that  by  the 
^n^  or  great  river  was  intended  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  by  the 
tS^U^K*!  or  heads,  the  Euxine  and  other  seas.  Raumer,  in  the 
periodical  called  Hertha  for  1829  (p.  340,)  imagines  that  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  were  formerly  united,  and  that  by  means 
of  the  Irtisch,  the  Petschora,  the  Dwina,  and  the  Volga,  an 
island  was  formed,  in  which  lay  Paradise.  AvienriM  again 
places  it  in  the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Hypotheses  no  less 
absurd  have  been  proposed  by  Kannegiesser,  in  his  Grun- 
driss.  der  Alterthumswissenchaft,  Halle,  1815;  by  LcUreiUe 
in  JVfemoires  sur  divers  sujets  de  THist.  Natur.  des  In- 
sectes,  Paris  1819,  and  by  many  others. 

The  more  ancient  opinions  will  be  found  discussed  in  Steph* 
Morini  Dissert,  de  Parad.  Terrest.  (in  the  Leyden  Edit,  of  Boch- 
art^s  Works,  Tom.  ii.)  Crautii  Dissert,  de  Potamographia 
Paradisaica,  Jena.  1667.  Teiiberi  Dissert,  de  Paradis.  Francof^ 
ad  Oder.  1696.  Marcku  Hist.  Parad.  Illustrata.  Amster.  1705. 
The  seventh  voL  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiqq.  contains 
several  of  these,  along  with  other  treatises  on  the  subject 
Modem  opinions  will  be  found  detailed  in  Eichhorn*8  Urges- 
chichte ;  BelleriHann's  Handbuch  d.  Bibl.  Literatur.  i.  46 ;  ii. 
148.  FaberU  Archaeology,  p.  12.  Winer^s  BibL  RealwSrter- 
bucb,  article  Eden,  and  in  the  above  mentioned  work  (d 
Schulthest^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  tenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
contams^  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  roll  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  a  scheme  of  the  pe- 
digree of  nations  in  the  three  divisions  of  the 
then  known  world.  For  that  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals in  that  table  are  intended  to  represent 
nations  is  evident,  not  only  from  many  of  them 
being  in  the  plural  number, '  but  from  the  termi- 
nation of  others  being,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
V8U8  loquendiy  descriptive  of  tribes  ;^  nay,  some  of 
them  are  never  found  to  occur  but  as  names  of 
countries,  such  as  Aram  (Syria,)  Havilah,  Ophir. 
Just  as  Israel  and  Judah  were  names  both  of 
single  persons  and  of  whole  nations,  so  it  is  with 
the  names  that  occur  in  the  genealogy  in  ques- 
tioli.3 

This  table  of  nations  is  of  high  importance 
and  value,  as  being  the  most  ancient  ethnogra- 
phic document  which  we  possess.^  It  cannot,  as 
an  acute  expositor*  has  observed,  have  been  de- 
lved from  tradition  alone,  but  must  have  been 
the  fruit  of  study  and  research. 
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The  three  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
phet,  are  exhibited  in  this  genealogical  chart  as 
the  representatires  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
earth,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe — although  not 
precisely  according  to  the  boundaries  of  modem 
thnes.  The  descendants  of  Japhet  peopled 
Europe  and  the  north-west  of  Asia;  those  of 
Ham  the  southern  part  of  the  earth,  especially 
Africa ;  and  the  Shemites,  the  countries  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  particularly  those  around  the  Eu- 
phrates.^ This  tradition  of  the  division  of  the 
earth  among  Noah's  three  sons  likewise  obtains 
among  the  Arabs  and  Persians.^ 

The  genealogical  table  here  follows,  along 
with  the  most  probable  explanations  which  have 
been  oflFered,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the  re- 
searches of  Bochart,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  others.* 


JAPHETITES. 

I.  GoMBR :  the  Cimmerians  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.     Their  descendants  were, 

1.  Ashkenaz:  an  unknown  people,  perhaps  between 
Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea. 

2.  RipJiat:  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riphsean  Moun- 
tains. 

3.  Thogarmah:  Armenia. 

IL  Magog:   the  inhabitants  of  the  CaucasusF^ 
and  adjacent  countries — Scythians. 
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IIL  Madai^  :  tbe  Medes. 

IV.  Javan  :    the   lonians   or   Greeks,      Their 
descendants  were, 

1.  Elishah :  the  Hellenes,  strictly  so  called. 

2.  Thanhisk  :  Tartessm,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

3.  KUHm  :  the  iDhabitants  of  Cyprus,  and  other 
Greek  islands,  with  the  Macedonians. 

4.  Dodanim  :  the  Dodonsei,  in  Epirus. 

V.  Tubal  :  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus. 

VI.  Meshech:  the  Mosehi,  in  the  JMkecfaian 
Mountains^  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
Colchis. 

VII.  TiRAS :  the  Thracians,  or  perhaps  the 
dwellers  on  the  river  Tiras,  the  Dniester. 

HAMITES. 

I.  CusH :  the  Ethiopians  and  Southern  Ara- 
bians.    Their  descendants  were, 

1.  Nimrodf  the  first  king  of  Sinear  (Shinar,)  t.  e. 
Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  where  he  founded 
the  towns  of  Babel^  JBrech^  i,  e.  Araeca,  (on 
the  borders  of  Babylon  and  Susiana,)  Calneh, 
t.  e,  Ctesiphon,  and  Accad. 

2.  Seba:  Meroe. 

3.  Havilah  :  the  Chaulotsei,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

4.  Sabtka :  Sabota,  in  Southern  Arabia. 

5.  Ragma  :  Rhegma,  in  the  sottth*ea8t  of  Arabia, 
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on  the  Persian  Gulf.    Descendants  or  Colonies 
were : 

a.  Sheba,  probably  a  tribe  in  South  Arabia. 

b,  Dedan :  Daden,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

6.  Sabthechaf  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of 
^Ethiopia. 

II.  MizRAiM  :    the  Egyptians,     Their  descen- 

dants were, 

*         tfih    I    probably  African  tribes. 

2.  Anamm  j 

3.  Lehabim  or  Lubim  :  the  Libyans. 

4.  Naphtuchim:  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Nephtys,  on  the  Lake  of  Sirbo,  on  the  bor? 
ders  of  Egypt  and  Asia. 

5.  PcUrusim:  the  inhabitants  of  the  Egyptian  can- 
ton of  Pathures,  (Pathros.) 

6.  Casluehitn :  the  Colchians.  Their  descendants 
or  colonies  were, 

a,  PhilisHm^  the  Philistines. 

b.  Caphtorim,  the  Cretans. 

III.  Phut  :  the  Mauritanians. 

IV.  Canaan  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  from  Sidon  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     Their  descendants  were, 

I.  The  Sidoniansj  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Canaan  or  Phoenicia* 
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2.  The  HUtites  (Chetites,)  in  the  country  of  He- 
bron, south  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  Jebugites fin  and  around  Jerusalenit 

4.  The  Amorifes  (Emorites,)  on  the  east  and  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.. 

5.  The  CrirgaskUes. 

6.  The  Hivites  (Chevites,)  on  the  river  Hermon 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon. 

7.  The  Arkitest  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 

8.  The  Sinitesy  in  the  country  of  Lebanon* 

9.  The  ArvaditeSi  on  the  Phoenician  Island  of  Ara- 
dus  and  the  opposite  coast. 

10.  The  Z^mariteSf  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian town  of  Simyra. 

11.  The  Hanuzthites,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Syrian 
town  of  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes, 

SHEMITES. 

I.  Elam  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Elymais  in  Persia. 

IL  Asshue;  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  towns 
of  Nineveh,  Reehoboth,  Chalach,  and  Resen, 
were  founded. 

III.  Arphaxad  :  the  inhabitcOits  of  the  northern 
part  of  Assyria,  (Arrapachitis.)  A  de- 
scendant was 

Shelach,  from  whom 
Eber,  Progenitor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  from  him 
o.  Peleffi^  a,nd 
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b,  Joktan,  called  by  the'Arabiaos  Kachian,  ancestor 
of  the  following  Arab  tribes : 
a.  Almodad. 
j3.  SkcUephf  the  Selapenes  in  Nedj  or  Tehama 

in  Southern  Arabia. 
/.  Hazarmaveihy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian 

province  of  Hhadramaut. 
h.  Jerachy  the  Inhabitants  of  the  mountaiu  of 

the  Moon,  (Jebelor  Gobb  el-Kamar,)  near 

Hhadramaut. 
g.  Hadoram$  unknown. 
^.   Usal ;    the  inhabitants   of  the  country    of 

Sanaa  \n  Southern  Arabia. 
9}.  Dikla, 
X  Ohal. 
/.  AbimaeL 

X.  Sheba,  the  Sabians  in  Southern  Arabia. 
X.  Ophir^  the  inhabitants  of  £l-Ophir,  in  the 

Arabian  province  of  Oman. 
(I.  Havilah^  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 

Chaulan,  in  Southern  Arabia. 
V,  Jobab,  the  Jobabites,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitis, 

between  Hhadramaut  and  Omaii. 

IV.  LuD  :  probably  a  people  of  Ethiopia. 

V.  Aram  :  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Meso- 

potamia.    Their  descendants : 

1.  Uzy  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Arabia  Deserta. 

2.  Chuly  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Ccelo- Syria. 

3.  Gether  s  unknown. 
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4.  JWasky  the  inhabittfitft  of  a  part  of  the  Gor- 
diaean  Mountaim,  (Mods  Manas,)  north  of 
Neaibis* 


1-  See  verses  13,  14,  onib,  D^3r,  t)>mni)3.* 

2.  See  verses  16,  17, 18,  ^Dia^n,  nnKn,  ^wai:in. 

3.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Greek  Genealogy  of  Na- 
tions: 

Deucalion. 
Hellen, 
^olus.         DoTus.  Xuthus. 

Ion.  Achctus. 

There,  likewise,  it  will  be  seen,  the  names  of  single 
iDdividuals  occur  along  with  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  the  progenitors  or  founders  of,  or  at  least 
gave  names  to  entire  nations."  Vater*s  Commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  A  similar  genealogy 
is  found  in  Apollodarus,  Biblioth.  II.  1, 4.  "  Epaphus, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt,  married  Memphis,  the  daugh- 
^CT  of  the  Nile,  and  named  after  her  the  town  of 
Memphis,  which  was  built  by  him.  He  had  by  her  a 
daughter  Libya,  after  whom  the  country  of  Libya  was 
called.  Agenor  and  Belus  were  twin-sons  of  Libya 
and  Poseidon,  &c.'* 

4.  Admitting  Moses  to  have  been  the  writer  of 

*■  The  student,  however,  will  btor  in  mind,  that  in  Hebrew, 
A  plural  termination  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  plurality  of 
objects.  The  first  canon  of  Glassius  "  de  Nomine  Proprio,** 
(PhiloL  Sacra,  by  Dathe,p.  674)  is  "  JSf<m%na  in  se  pluralia  vel 
tftia/ta,  ex  speciali  imposiHoiie  saepefiuni  nngularia  et  propria. 
He  excepts,  however,  the  names  iii  Oen.  x.  as  being  mani- 
fotly  namei  of  mitions. — M.  .... 
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the  book  of  Genesis,  (as  is  establisb^  by  well-known 
internal  and  external  evidences^)  still  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that,  in  drawing  up  this  ge- 
nealogical table,  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  archives 
kept  by  the  priests  among  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  other  surrounding  nations.  He  was,  we  are  in- 
formed, <<  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;*' 
and  that  this  included  historical  and  ethnographic 
knowledge,  appears  from  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
Manetho,  Sanchoniathon,  and  Berosus,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus. 

5.  Voter  on  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

6.  Doederkin  (in  the  Theol.  Journal,  p.  387,)  has 
correctly  observed:    This  document  clearly  marks 
the  boundary  lines  between  the  three  great  primitive 
nations,  of  whom  the  first  peopled  the  north  of  Asia, 
the    second,   the  African  continent,  and  the  third, 
the  intervening  regions.*'   To  the  same  purpose  ffer- 
der,  (Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man, 
Part  II.  p.  342 :)   "  The  three  principal  races  (of 
those  saved  frpm  the  flood,)  are  evidently  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  western  Asiatic  mountains,  in- 
cluding the  upper  (northern)  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  east  of  Europe,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
known  to  the  collector  of  the  traditions.    Japhet,  ac- 
cording to  his  name  and  his  blessing,  (Gen.  ix.  27.) 
was  a  wtde-spreader,  as  the  people  to  the  north  of  the 
mountains  did  really  become,  in  consequence  of  their 
nomadic  mode  of  life,   From  Shem  sprang  the  natious 
which  the  longest  retained  the  primitive  religion,  and 
made  the  first  advances  in  civilization  and  refinement 
The  name  of  Ham  denoted  hecUi  and  his  descendants 
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occupied  the  warmest  r^ions  of  the  earth  towards 
the  Torrid  Zone.** 

7,  ffHerbeht  quotes  these  traditions  in  his  Bibl. 
Orient  under  the  article,  Nuh  (Noah,)  as  does  also  D« 
Guignes,  in  his  History  of  the  Huns  and  Turks,  (Vol. 
I.  p.  Ill  of  the  Ger.  Transl.)  from  Abulgasi  Bahadur- 
Khan's,  (Sultan  of  Kharesm)  Genealogical  History 
of  the  Tartars,  and  the  Histories  of  Mirkhond  and 
Bddhavi.     Noah,  it  is  said,  after  he  came  out  of  the 
vk,  divided  the  earth  among  his  three  sons.    Ham  re- 
ceived India ;  Shem,  Iran,  t.  e.  the  lands  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Oxus,  between  the  Indian  and  Persian 
seas.    Japhet  obtained  the  lands  of  Kuttup-Shamach, 
vMdi  name  designates  the  &r-extended  regions  north 
and  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  rivers 
Etel  (Wolga)  and  Jaik.     See  the  Appendix  to  this 
chapter. 

8.  Samuel.  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra,  cujus  Pars 
pnor*  Phaleg,  de  dispersione  gentium  et  terrarum  di- 
visione  facta  in  cedificatione  turris  Babel ;  Pars  poste- 
rior, Chanaan,  de  coloniis  et  sermone  Phoenicum 
agit  Caen,  1646  and  1651,  fol.  Franckfort  on  the 
Main,  1674, 4to,  and  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  edition  of  Bo- 
^^'^'s  Works,  which  appeared  at  Ley  den,  in  171% 
«  2  vols.  fol.  Jo.  Dav.  Michaelis  Spicilegium  Geo- 
gfKp\ii»  Hebrseorum  exterse  post  Bochartum,  Pars 
prima,  Gotting.  1769,  P.  sec.  1780,  4to.  Jo.  Rei- 
»^\A\  Forsteri  Epistol®  ad  Jo.  Dav.  Michaelis,  hojds 
Spicilegium  Geographiae  Hebreeorum  exterp  jam 
^fenantes  jam  castigantes,  Gotting,  jX^K^^- 
f^e  work  of  Schulthess  on  Vfix^^0iiimr^%\Q) 
^^^wise  contains  researches  onylhis^'bead. 


9.  Peleg  :ht  t.  e.  diffuhn ;  so  callied,  because,  m 
his  days,  <*  the  earth  was  divided"  Gea«  x.  25.  The 
idea  was,  that  eaoh  nation  received  ils^  allotted  por- 
tion of  tenitory  from  Ood.     Comp.  Dentr  xxxii.  8.* 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  passage  referred  to : 

:  irtrrj  ban  ap^ 

Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9. 

When  the  Most  High  assigned  an  inheritance  te  the 

nations^— 
When  he  divided  the  sons  of  Adam  ; 
He  iixed  the  bounds  of  the  peoples, 
According  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 
For  th6  portion  of  Jehovah  it  his  peo|>]e — 
Jacob  the  lot  (/tl.  cord)  of  his  inheritaiiee. 

Compare  with  this  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  addreu 
to  the  Athenians,  Acts  xvii.  26,  27.  I'he  word  peoples  seems 
to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  The 
fourth  line  is  by  the  LXX.  rendered  »mr»  k^itfuf  ^f  ayyiktn 
0t*Vf  aeeordhtg  to  the  number  of  the  angels  cf  Ood ;  they  prolNh 
bly  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  opinion,  that  every  country  wis 
under  the  tutelary  protection  of  its  own  guardian  angel— Mt 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


O'S  THE  OBIGIN  OF  CEATAIK  KATI0K8. 

Tbe  fidlowiiig  is  an  extract  from  the  History  of  the  World, 
translated  from  the  Khelassut  ul  Akhbar  of  Khondemeer,  in 
the  Calcatta  Asiatic  Miscellany,  4to.  p.  148. 

''  Shem  was  appcHnted  Noah^s  successor  by  his  will ;  and  * 
be  is  reckoned  among  the  number  of  those  prophets  to  whom 
tbe  written  law  was  revealed.    According  to  tradition,  God 
bestowed  on  him  nine  sons ;  namely  Arphaxad,  who  is  the 
father  of  the  i»v>phet8 ;  Kimners,  the  fiither  of  kings ;  Aswed, 
who,  aoon^ding  to  the  Tarikh  Benagutty,  built  the  cities  of 
Ninev^  Babah,  Aklah,  and  Medain;   Turekh,  of  whom 
historians  have  recorded  nothing  but  his  name ;  Lawed,  among 
whose  descendants  are  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt ;  £lam,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Khuristan ;  Irem,  among  whose  descen- 
dants were  Shidad  and  the  tribe  of  Aad ;  Cured,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Tarikh  Gozideh,  had  four  jons,  Azerbijan,  Arran, 
Armm,  and  Mughan.     In  the  Rozit  ul  Suffah,  it  is  written, 
tbat  God  bestowed  on  Ham  nine  sons:   Hind,  Sind,   Zenj, 
Nuba,  Kmaan,  Kush,iKopt,  Berber,  andHabesh;  and  their 
ebiUren  having  increased   to  an   Immense  multitude,  God 
erased  eadi  tribe  to  speak  a  different  language." 
As  to  Japhei,  D'Herbelot  mentions  (Bibl.  Orient,  p.  470,) 

tbat  the  Arabs  asugn  to  him  eleven  sons,  who  were  the  foun* 
^en  of  as  many  Asiatic  nations,  viz :  Gin  or  Dschin  (the 
Cbinese,)  Seklab^  (Sdavonians,)  Manschuge,  (Tartars  ?)  Go- 
•liri,  Turk,  (Tuiks,)  Khalage,   KJioaaw,  Ros,  (Russians), 
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Sussan^  Gas,  Torage.  Hence  he  is  commonly  called  ^  the 
Father  of  Turks  and  Barbarians.**  See  Hottinger,  Hist 
Orient,  p.  37*  Some  compare  Japhet  with  'la«'i«v;,  the  Ja- 
phetus  of  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Codus  by  Terra,  and 
who  married  Asia,  and  was  considered  the  &ther  of  Truwilnnif. 
See  He8io4*s  Theogonis.  V.  136,  668,  Apollod.  i.  I,  Ovid*i 
Metam.  IV.  v.  631. 

The  reader  may  compare  with  this  the  interesting  discourse 
of  Sir  William  Jones  on  the  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,   VoL    iii.   p.  418,   Lond.   Edit, 
**  Three  sons  of  the  just  and  virtuous  man  (Noah,)  whose 
lineage  was  preserved  from  the  general  immdatidn,  travelled, 
we  are  told,  as  they  began  to  multiply,  in  three  large  divisions, 
variously  subdivided :  the  children  of  Yafet  seem,  firom  the 
traces  of  Sdavonian  names,  and  the  mention  of  tlieir  bein^ 
enlarged,  to  have  spread  themselves  fiEu*  and  wide,  and  to  have 
produced  the  race  which,  for  want  of  a  ocnrreot  a]^>ellati6n,  we 
call  Tartarian,     The  colonies  formed  by  the  sons  of  Ham  and 
Shem,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous ;  and  among 
those  of  the  latter  branch,  we  find  so  many  names  inoontest- 
ably  preserved  at  this  hour  in  Arabia,  that  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  pronouncing  them  the  same  people ;  while  the  former  braneb; 
the  most  powerful  and  adventurous  of  whom  were  the  progeny 
Of  Cush,  Misr,  and  Rama  (names  remaining  unchanged  in 
Sanscrit,  and  highly  revered  by  the  Hindus)  were  in  all  pro^ 

bability  the  race  wliich  I  call  Indian.** Thus  we  see  the 

truth  of  these  accounts  in  Genesis  '^  confirmed  by  antecedent 
reasoning,  and  by  evidence  in  part  highly  probable  and  in  part 
certain." 

Wliile  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  a  traditieni 
respecting  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  tiiree  sons  oi 
Noah,  has  extensively  prevailed  throughout  the  east,  it  i^ 
right  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  a  document  on 
that  subject,  which,  upon  its  first  publication,  excited  great  in' 
terest,  but  has  since  been  found  to  be  spurious.  We  allude  to 
a  pretended  translation  from  one  of  the  mythological  works  <tf 
the  Hindiis ;  which  first  appeared  in  a  note  annexed  by  Sii^ 
William  Jones  to  an  Essay  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile  by  Captaiit 
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WiHbrd.  It  Will  h€  found  in  the  thiitl  rolmne  of  the  Asiatic 
'I^Maridtes,  and  jrelates  to  Noah  (under  the  designation  of  Sa^ 
t^vrata)  and  his  three  sons.  <<  Captain  Wilfordhas  sinoe had 
themortifitation  and  regret  to  discover,  that  he  was  imposed 
^^poii  hf  a  learned  Hind&  who  assisted  his  investigation  ;  that 
tke  Purana,  in  which  he  actually  and  car^ully  read  die  pas- 
sage which  he  conununicated  to  Sir  William  Jones  as  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  does  not  contain  it,  and  that  it  was  interpolated 
ty  the  dextrous  introduction  oi  a  forged  sheet,  discoloured 
>wl  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  and  which,  having 
served  this  purpose,  was  afterwards  withdrawn." 

The  following  is  the  remarkable  prophecy  qf  Noah,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.     Gen.  iic  25^ 27. 

ir^D  ^1*1K  *1ttK>1 

D^  >nbK  rrirr^  ^i^ii  ^tok^i 
:  Moh  nsr  ]r:j:)  ^n>i 

:  yah  nar  \v^^  >rr>^ 

And  he  said ':  Cursed  be  Canaan ! 

Servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren ; 

And  he  said :  Blessed'^  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem  I 

And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,**  and  dwell « in  tents  of 

Shem: 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant. 

For  historical  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion, the  reader  may  consult  Boohart^s  Phaleg,  Mede,  Bishop 
Newton  and  others  upon  Prophecy,  and  HorsleyU  Sermons. 


•  Reonicott  proposes  to  translate  t  BUued  of  JOtwdfh  my  God,  ht 
Shmt 

^  The  Hebrew  student  will  mark  th^  paronomasia  in  T)ii\  n2)>b. 
«  Or,  ke  thaU  dweU,  L  e.  Japhet. 
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Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passage  laJiKmrs  under  ooa- 
sidemble  obscurity,  and  that  valid  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  curse  was  limited  to  Canaan's  posterity^  or  ex- 
tended to  the  wiiole  race  of  Ham,  and  whether  it  be  Jspbet  <ff 
Slohim  that  must  be  understood  as  the  nominative  to  pv^ 
in  the  iifth  line.    If  the  Canaanltes  alone  were  the  subjects  of 
the  malediction,  then  no  ioferenoe  can  be  drawn  respecting  the 
subjection  and  slavery  alleged  to  be  here  entailed  ap<m  all  the 
Hamite  tribes.    And  if  (according  to  the  version  of  the  ChaM. 
and  Arab.  Dathe,  Newton,  Ac)  it  was  not  Japhet  but  £k»him 
(Ood)  who  was  to  dwell  in  tents  of  Shem,  while  a  new  and 
beautiful  train  of  thought  is  opened  up  by  that  translation, 
yet  the  firequent  cokmization  of  Asia  by  Europeans  (however 
true  in  point  of  fact)  will  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
this  part  of  the  prophecy,  though  it  may  be  brought  in  as  bar- 
ing contributed  to  the  enlargement  ofJaphet. 

Michaelis,  in  his  work  on  the  Exterior  Oeography  of  the  He- 
brews, rejects  the  idea  that  the  genealogical  table  in  the  1 0th 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  as  containing  the  origin 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  limits  it  to  those  nations 
whidi  could  be  known  to  the  Hebrews,  through  the  medium  of 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia.  But  such  a  supposition  seems 
contradicted  by  the  express  langupige  of  verse  32.  See  Eich- 
horn^s  Life  of  Michadis,  in  the  Student's  Cfibinet  Library  of 
Useful  Tracts,  No.  VIII.  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  NORTH. 


SECT.  !•« — RIPHAT/ 


That  the  name  Riphat  or  Riphath*  designated  a 

coimtry  and  people  to  the  north  of  the  Hebrews, 

is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  occurs  in 

Gen.  X.  3y  in  the  genealogy  of  Japbet's  posteri-^ 

ty,  and  is  menticmed  along  with  trib^  which 

nnqttestionably  belonged  to  the  north.      The 

word  suggests,    "  the  Riphaans,"  and   "  the 

fiiphsean  Mountains,"  by  which  the  ancients 

intended  the  most  remote  mountain-range,  in 

^hat  was  to  theln  the  distant  north,  extending 

from  the  west  of  Europe  to  that  part  of  Asia 

which  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea.*     But 

It  IS  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  upon  any 

one  chain  of  hills  or  tribe  of  people,  with  which 

tne  Riphat  of  scripture'  may  certainly  be  iden- 
tified. 

1.  r^svi,  Gen.  x.  3.     In  the  parallel  passage,  1 
^06.  i.  6,  it  is  written  in  most  MSS,  and  Editions 
'^^^  Bipliat— evidently  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
^rchange  (which  is  so  frequent,)  of  the  similar  cha- 
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racten  *i  resh  and  i  dakth.    But  the  oldest  critical 

witnesses,  the  Seventy,  have  *Pt(p^  in  both  places; 

and  in  Gen.  x*  3,  riD^  (or  nsn)  also  occurs  in  some 

Samaritan  MSS.  and  in  all  the  Hebrew  ones  with  one 

€;xception«     This  is  the  MS.  No.  766  of  De  JRosti, 

written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

and  which,  according  to  him,  (Prolegom*  p.  czxiiL) 

pburfi  habetbotkB  noUB  varr.  lectt,  sed  plura  guogue 

HMfidci-^among  which  errors  must  be  reckoned  ths 

reading  of  ddh  in  Gen.  x.  3.    See  the  Appendix.    , 

2.  Pomponius  Mela,  de  Situ  Orbis,  I.  19:  Hine, 

(t.  €,  from  the  nVer  Phasis  in  Causasus)  orti  monies 

lottgo  se  jugo  et  donee  RhipaeU  oonjunganturj  ex- 

porrigunt,  qui  altera  parte  in  Euxinum  et  Maeotlda 

et  Tanain,  altera  in  .Caspium  pelagus  obversi,  Ce^ 

raunii  dicuntur,  iiddm  alicubi  Taurici,  Moscbi,  Ama*^ 

zimwi  Caspii,  Coraxici,  Caucasii,  ut  aHis  aliisve  ap- 

positi  g^tibiB,  ita  aliis  aliisque  dicti  nominibus.    And 

farther  down,  at  the  end  of  the  tot  Book?  Ultiu  8a^ 

git  mons  Rhiphaeus  ultraque  eum  jacet  ora,  quae 

spectat  Oceanum.    Stephen  of  Byzantium  speaks  of 

'Pi^a/o&  0^0^  'tvi^jSofatm,     Pliny  in  his  Hist  Nat,  IV. 

12,  says :  Mox  Rhiphaei  moutesy  et  assiduo  nivis  casQ 

pinnarum  similitudine,  Pterophoros  appellata  r^o : 

pars  mundi  danmata  a  rerum  natura,  et  deusa  mersa 

caligine,  neque  in  alio,  quam  rigoris  opere,  gdidisque 

Aquilonis  conceptaculis.     Pone  eos  montes^  ultraque 

Aquilonem  gens  felix,  si  credimus,  quos  Hyperboreos 

adpellavere,  annoso  degit  aevo.   Virgil,  Georg.  1. 240. 

Mui^dus  ut  ad  Soythiam  Rhipaeasque  iurduui  a^xet 
Consurgit* 

>  See  the  preseot  work,  p.  II.— If . 
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And  IIL  38L 

Talis  Hypwbofeo  £eplem  tubjecCa  tnool 
Gens  eSreoA  virCan  Rhipaeo  tunditur  Euro, 
£t  p0cudum  ftilris  TeUtor  oorpore  saeds. 

Upon  which  Vofis  remarks,  that  the  idea  which ihean* 
dents  had  of  the  Rhipsean  chain  was  formed  firom  the 
Yeports  about  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Hercinian 
forest,  &c,  and  that  as  it  was  Supposed  to  nm  into 
Asia  beyond  the  Sea  of  Ponttis,  there  would  be  to  the 
northern  Scythians  a  RhipoAn  Earns  or  east  wind. 
Strabo  (VII.  8.  ],}  regards  the  accounts  of  the  Rhi«> 
{Mean  Mountains,  and  the  Hyperboreans  as  fiibles, 
orighiating  in  ignorance  respectingthe  countries  of  tlie 
iKNTth :  ^db  riv  &ywa9  rw  r&rm  rovran^  ai  rcb  'P/roftt 

3.  Bochart  (Phakg.  III.  10,*)  after  Josephus 
{Ant  L  6,  I,)  takes  Riphat  or  Diphat  for  F^hhigo- 
nia.  He  finds  a  trace  of  the  former  name  in  Rheb«us, 
I  river  of  Bithynia,  mentioned  by  Apollonius  (Ar- 
gonaut II.  791,)  and  Orpheus  (Argon.  711,)  and 
wfaic^  fidb  into  Uie  Black  Sea,  not  far  firom  Pi^hla- 
gonia  I  while  he  ^nks  the  name  Diphat  is  preserved 
in  Tobata,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  Basse  (Entdeck.  VoL  i. 
p.  24,)  Riphat  denotes  the  Carpathian  Mountaioft  be- 
tween Poland  and  Hungary.  Comparing  K«rpaUi 
with  Ripath  or  Rhipath,  he  thinks  the  prefixed  k  in 
the  former  is  in  room  of  the  spiritus  asper  whidi  ae- 

*  Alio  de  Phaifilc«  Ctflddiit,  t  10,  Comp.  Bficbaeilit  Spied. 
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companies  the  initial  r  in  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and 
as  the  Latin  corvus  was  according  to  him  from  the 
German  robe,  and  comu  from  homy  so  was  Karpath 
formed  from  Riphath.  He  adds,  that  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Carpathian  Mountains  were  called  by  the 
Byzantines  Harvat^  Hervaty  and  their  inhabitants 
Chrawati  (Croatians.)  But  Hartmann  has  brought 
forward  well-founded  objections  to  this  hypothesis  in 
his  Aufklarungen  iiber  Asien,  Part^i.  p.  165.  Schutt- 
he$s(\.n  his  work  on  Paradise,  p.  179,)  thinks  that  the 
Ri{^t  of  scripture  corresponds  to  the  Rhibii,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  Folytimetes, "  probably  the  river  of  Sogd, 
which  fertilizes  Samarcand  and  Bokhara." 


SECT.  II. — GOMER. 

In  Gomer,  (^DJj  Gen.  x.  2,), several  anti- 
quaries^ have  recognised  the  Cimmerians^  a  bar- 
barous people  of  the  north,  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,^  and  supposed  to  dwell  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica^  (the  modern  Crimea,)  and  in 
the  tract  to  the  east  of  that  country.  According 
to  later  historians  and  geographers,^  the  Cim- 
merians inhabited  the  lands  between  the  Don 
and  the  Aluta,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  along  the 
Danube.  About  the  year  590  b.  c,  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  Scythians,  they  advanced 
under  the  command  of  Lydgamis  through  the 
pass  of  Caucasus  to  Sinope,  and  made  destruo- 
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tive  inroads  into  Lydia,  the  king  of  which,.  Aly- 
ates,  expelled  them  from  Asia  Minor  abont  the 
year  b.  c.  533.  They  probably  then  moved 
through  Pontus  and  Little  Annenia  towards  the 
Caucasus.*  That  the  people  whom  the  He- 
brews called  Gomer  are  to  be  sought  for  in  that 
region,  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Ezekiel.  For  among  the  tribes  that  Gog, 
a  mighty  captain  of  the  north,  was  to  lead  forth 
against  the  land  of  Israel,  there  is  Gomer ^  with 
all  his  hosts,  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6 ;)  ami  it  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  Thogarmah^  L  e,  Armenia 
(see  below,  §  VII.)  and  the  remote  countries  ot 
the  north.* 


1.  As  Calmet,  J.  D.  MichaUSf  in  his  Spicel.  P.  1. 
p.  16,  with  which  compare  his  Suppl.  ad  Lexx.  Heb. 
p.  333,  where  there  are  several  retractations  and 
amendments.  Hasse  Entdeck.  P.  I.  p.  S  ;  and  Hart- 
numn  Aufklar.  iiber  Asien,  P.  I.  p.  150. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  Book,  Ulysses  is 
wafted  by  a  wind  raised  by  Circe  to  the  shore  of  the 
Cimmerians,  where  the  great  river  Okeanos  (Oceanus) 
runs  into  the  sea»    (V.  13 — 21  of  Pope's  translation.) 

There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells, 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells ; 
The  sun  ne*er  views  the  uncomfortaUc  seats, 
When  radiant  he  advances,  or  retreats : 
Unhajipy  race !  whom  endless  night  invades. 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  shades. 
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3.  Berodoiui  1.  6,  15,  16»  108;  IV.  1,  11,  1% 
Siraio  I.  p.  20,  61 ;  II.  p.  809;  XL  p.  494.  Ca- 
Baubon'fl  Edit 

.  4.  Comp.  Bayet^i  Commeiit.  de  Cimmmis  in  Vol  * 
11.  of  the  Commentt.  Acad.  Soientiar.  PetropoL 
and  in  his  Opusc.  Halle,  1770.  8vo.  p.  126*  He 
gajTs  at  p.  180 :  Mihi  Herodoti  Terba  omnia  perpen- 
denti  vel  maxime  probabile  videtor,  Cimmerios,  qui 
ad  Tiram  conflozerant,  occidentem  et  septentrionem 
petiiflse,  alios  a  locis  Tanai  vidnioribus,  salutem  quae* 
sivisse  in  Caucateis  saliibus  et  Aria, 

5.  According  to  the  oriental  traditions  collected  by 
D'Herbelot  and  De  Guignes,  Komarif  or  Gomer^  was 
the  seTcnth  son  of  Japhet,  and  dwelt  on  the  river 
Etel  or  Wolga.  (See  above.  Chap.  III.  note  7.)   Th^ 
radical  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  ^)3:i  are  found  in 
the  Oumrahi  the  name  of  a  Caucasian  race,  men« 
tioned  by  Reineggs,  (Beschreib.  d.  Kaukasus,  I.  f^ 
94) ;  yet  we  are  not  thence  warranted  to  concluds 
that  the  Gumrah  are  descendants  of  Gomer.    Bo* 
chart  is  peculiarly  unhappy  in  his'  etymological  eon« 
jectures  respecting  Gomer  (cap.  8,  p.  195.)    He  de- 
rives it  from  the  root^Dli,  which  is  well  known  to 
signify  Ui  be  at  an  end^  to  eease.    In  Chald.  the  Pael 
conjugation  denotes  to  consume  or  destroy^  and  is 
used  by  the  Chaldee  translators  in  reference  to  fire^ 
as  being  destructive;  hence  iniai:i  a  burning  coal 
Now  Strabo,  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  mention  a 
country  of  Phrygia  Karaxixat^l  vi),  that  is  the  burned^ 
and  ^fu/f/y,  (whence  Phrygia)  signiies  toroaet;  there- 
fore Phrygia  being  interpreted,  becomes  17315,  Go- 
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mer!  According  to  Haaie,  (Entdeek.  P»  L  p.  8,) 
tbe  Cimmerians  did  originally  settle  in  the  Crimea, 
but  from  them  descended  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland,  the 
'  Cehs  and  tbe  Welsh,  who  call  ihemselvesji^mr.  Ob- 
jections to  this  view  have  been  advanced  by  Hart* 
mimi,  in  his  work  cited  in  note  1.  Schnltheas  (Das 
Paradies,  p.  176,)  understands  by  Gomer  the  Cho- 
nieri,  who,  according  to  Ptolemy,  had  their  seat  to- 
wards the  north,  and  in  the  direction  Of  the  Oxila, 
between  the  Salatara  and  Komi* 


SECT.  III. — ^ASHKBNAZ* 

Ashkenaz,  U^&S^K)  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
3,  along  with  Gomer,  and  probably  denotes  a 
face  in  the  same  neighbourhood*  The  only 
other  place  of  Scripture  where  it  occurs  is  m 
Jerem.  li.  27*  It  is  there  classed  among  the 
lUUions  that  were  to  execute  the  Divine  judg- 
ments upon  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  and  is  joined* 
^ith  Ararat  and  .Minni,  provinces  of  Armenia, 
^fliis  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  Ashkenaz  was 
^  a  tribe  either  of  Armenia  itself,  or  of  some 
nrighbouring  country  in  the  Caucasus,  or  to- 
wards the  Black  Sea.* 

1.  Bochart  (Phaleg.  HI.  9,)  places  Ashkenaz 
towards  Bithynia,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  and  this  upon  no  other 
grounds  than  that  there  was  there  a  lake  Ascanius, 
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A  liver  AsQ&iikH^  alid  a  gtilf  of  the  sstme  name.  In 
Lesser  Pbrygia  or  TtM^  there  wm  a  province,  and 
also  a  town  thdt  bore  the  nam6  of  Asc&nia ;  aiid  there 
wet^  also  i^aticte  ofi  the  cOast^  called  the  Ascanian 
Isles*  But^  adoording  to  the  above-mentioned  de- 
scription by  Jeremiah,  this  district  is  too  far  we«t>  to 
be  identified  with  the  Ashkenaz  of  Scripture.  Calntet 
conje^ures  (in  his  Comment,  on  Gen.x.  3,  and  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,)  that  by  Ashkenaz  are  in- 
tended the  Ascantes,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  (Hist. 
Nat.  VI.  7,)  dwelt  on  the  Tanais  and  the  Black  Sea. 
But  in  that  passage  of  Pliny,  Ascaniicos  seems  a  false 
reading  for  Contdeapttti*  S^e^ffardouin  Notae  et 
Emendatt.  ad  Lib.  VI.  p.  853,  No.  28.  SchuUkess 
(Das  Paradies,  p.  178)  seeks  for  Ashkenaz  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ararat^  where  Ptolemy  places  the 
province  of  Astatitfitis  (fotind  in  no  other  geographer) 
to  the  west  of  Motmt  Abos  $  and  not  far  off,  to  the 
east,  in  Baetriana,  the  town  of  Astacana,  called  by 
Ammianus,  Astaoia.  Similar  names  are  bIso  Aseo' 
tamos  in  Ptdbmy«  north-eart  of  the  Stone  Tower  ifl 
the  land  of  the  JSaks^ ;  Aoanimia  Mom  in  Anunianus; 
and  As$aceni  in  Arrian^  in  the  modern  Bi^ore,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Attok,  which  runs  from 
Cabul  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Indus  $kt  Attok.'' 
But  it  needs  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  these  coun^- 
tries  lie  too  far  south  to  be  thought  of  here.  There 
is  more  probability  in  the  remark  of  Basse  (Entdeck. 
I.  p.  19)  thsit  Ashkenaz  is  a  foreign  word  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews.  "  It  resembles  the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Black  Sei,  Pontus  Axenus  (Pbntus  Eiixinus, 
olimila?»iia^,  says  Potoponius  Mela,  1. 19.)  and  denotes 
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the  iniuOiitaniti  of  Pobttts*"  The  CbtiOd.  PaMkptetft 
on  Jer.  IL  27 ^  ezptttttis  Aahkenaz  by  ynrt  Hadmb, 
perhaps  the  Aasyrian  province  of  Adiabene.  Among 
the  later  Hebrews^  Ashkenaz  is  considered  to  be  Ger- 
loaoy,  and,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Rabbins,  the 
Atkkenazim  are  the  Germans,  though  it  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  term  that  is  altogether  arbitrary*  For 
other  meanings,  see  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicel.  P.  I.  p. 
59. 

SECT.  IV. — aoa  and  magog. 

The  word  Magog,  which  in  the  ethnographic 
table  in  Genesis,  is  the  name  of  Japhet's  second 
son,  appears  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  as  the  name  of  a 
country,  whose  ruler  was  called  Gog,'  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  prince  of  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  that  is  of  the  Moschi'  and  Tibareni. 
It  18  said,  that  after  the  pedple  of  God  should 
be  delivered  froni  all  their  enemies  and  oppres- 
sors, and  enjoy  a  long  season  of  repose,  this 
powerful  monarch  would  collect  a  numerous  and 
formidable  host  of  the  tribes  of  the  distant 
'^orth,  and  overrun  the  Holy  Land,  where,  how- 
ever, he  would  meet  a  signal  overthrow,  and 
be  buried  in  a  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the 
^e  of  G^nnesareth,  ch.  xxxix.  11.  In  the 
Revdation  of  St.  John,  ch.  xx.  8,  Gog  and 
Magog  are  not  spoken  of  as  lands  or  their  rulers, 
but  as  two  great  nations,  comprising  the  hea- 
"ien  at  the  four  ends  of  the  earth,  who,  after 
the  millenial  reign,  shall  be  stirred  up  by  Satan 
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to  encamp  against  the  boly  city»  and  shall  be 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.     Among    the 
Arabs  and  Persians  the  nations  of  Yajooj  and 
Majooj    correspond  to  the  Gog  and   Mag'Og;' 
of  Uie  Hebrews.'    They  are  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  Japhet,  and  to  dwell  in  the 
distant  north.      Alexander  the  Crreat  is  said 
to  have  erected  a  wall,  ill  order  ito  prevent  the 
inroads  of  these  plundering  tribes  into  the  coun- 
tries of  the  south.    From  the  accounts  found 
in  Arabian  and  Persian  geographers  of  Ya- 
jooj and  Majooj,  we  conclude  that  they  com- 
prehend, under  this  designation,  all  the  less 
known  barbarous  people  of  the  north-east  and 
north-west  of  Asia;'  the  same  who  were  de* 
scribed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  the 
name  of  ScytbianS|  and  among  the  later  Eu- 
ropeans by  the  name  of  Tatars,  [corrupted  into 
Tartars,]    Yet  though  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
the  Hebrews  may  have  had  an  equally  vague 
acceptation,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  have  point* 
ed  more  precisely  to  the  twrthem  tribes  of  Cau* 
easttSf  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,^ 
This  idea  is  eountenancedf  not  only  by  the  feet 
of  the  names  being  connected  in  Eatekiel  with 
Ararat  (Armenia),  Mesbecb  (the  Moschi),  and 
Tubal  (the  Tibareni) ;  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  famous  Caucasian  wall,  anciently 
erected  by  a  Persian  monarch  as  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  northern  barba- 
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lians,  and  whieh  extended  from  Derbend*  on  the 
western  Aore  of  the  Caspian  to  near  the  Black 
Sea,  was  called  &e  Wall  (against)  Yajoaf  and 
Hofooj^  X.  0.  Oog  and  Magog,^  a  name  whi<di 
die  remains  still  bear.^  In  the  Apoealjrpse, 
the  terms  G(^  and  Magog  are  evidently  used 
allegorically,  as  names  of  the  enemies  of  Chris* 
tianity,  who  will  endeavour  to  extirpate  it  from 
the  earth,  but  shall  thereby  bring  upon  them- 
selves  signal  destruction.^ 

"     '  t   •  ■■'"       I   »ni    ^    ■ ...Ill,    ,         I     I     ,,11,  „■,  ,  ,1,    ii.a  I  I  ■  ■■ 

corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ^  (Gimel,)  is  pronounced 
by  the  Arabs  and  Persians  like  the  German  d9eh»^ 

3.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Yiyocj  and  Miyocyi 
from  the  geographical  works  of  Edrisi  and  Ibn-ei** 
Wardi,  are  collected  Jn  JSlaproMi  Asiat  Magazine, 
L  p.  138.  But  as  a  selection  only  is  there  given 
fron  the  aecounlB  of  Ibn-el*  Wardi,  the  entire  Arabic 
text,  with  a  Ltatip^  transhition*  will  be  found  in  Hp^ 
bmder'i  SpedmenOperis  Co6mogr9phiciIbn«el-yardi» 
Ptrtic  XX*  XXJ.  XXU.  Lund.  1803»  4to.  Comp. 
ffBerbelofs  BiU.  Orient  under  the  Article  Jagiomgn 
tod  Magieuge*  Ha$9e  Entdeckungeny  h  p»  13} 
BcBrtmamis  Aufklar.  iiber»  Atien*  L  p*  160. 
4.  Jerome  says,  in  his  {^tmaivoX*  on  Essek.  xxxviii.  % 
tiiat  the  Jews  of  bis  day  supposed  ^<  Magog  esse  gentes 
Scjtbicas  immanesetinnuiperabiles,  quae/rait#  Cawca" 

*  It  soiwsrf  to  lbs  Englvb  /or  9oft  ^.— J^I. 
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sum  montem  et  MaeoHdempahtdem^  et  prop«  Ca^iMiiiii 
mare  ad  Indiam  usque  tendanto."  HasH  (in  loe.  cit;> 
Onds  in  Gog,  when  guttufally  pronounced  Kauky  the 
name  of  Caucasus.  Reineggn  (Description  of  the 
Caucasus,  Part  II.  p.  79,)  inentions  that  <«  the  middle 
fange  t>f  the  Caucasus  is  inhabited  by  a  people  called 
Thiulet,  who  designate  their  mountains  Gef  or  Ghog, 
(a  word  in  the  Ossi  language,  fingnifying  a  mountain^ 
Beineggs,  Part  I.  p.  216  \)  and  the  highest  and  most 
northerly  peak  they  term  Moghef  or  Mugogh.''*  Ac- 
cording  to  Bocharty  (Phaleg.  iii.  19,)  the  word  Gog 
has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  province  of 
Tcitya^rivfii  a  part  of  Iberia,  on  the  river  Lycus  or  Kur, 
and  mentioned  by  Strabo,XL  13,  4.  The  Magog- 
ites  iu^  placed  by  C.  F.  Cramer  in  the  Scythian 
countries  north  of  the  Caucasus;  see  his  Scythian  Me- 
morials in  Rdiestine.  Hamburg  and  Kiel,  1777,  8vo. 
(p.  104,)  Briins  has  an  article  in  Oabldr's  Journal  of 
Theological  Literature,  Vd*  V.  p.  60,  entitled  •*  A 
C6mparison  of  the  Greek  and  Romiui  accounts  of  the 
fearly  condition  of  Mankind  with  those  of  the  He- 
brews.'' He  there  takes  Magog  for  the  nordi-east  of 
Tartary  towards  China,  and  thinks  Ma^g  is  com^^ 
pounded  Of  two  words,  Ma  and  GoffV  "  The  former 
word  Mai  for  which  Maha  is  also  used,  signifies  in 
Sanscrit  Gnfaty  and  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
of  Asia.  And  as  the  Indians  call  China,  Maha^Tsin, 
the  Grfeat  Tsin,  so  Mietgog  denotes  the  Great  Gog. 

*  After  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  ReineggSy  respecting 
an  alleged  volcanic  eruption  of  Mount  Ararat,  (see  below 
Sect.  VII.  p.  146,)  his  statement  here  must  be  received  with 
great  8U8picion.«.M. 
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Coiop.  De  GiOffnesy  Hist,  of  the  Hun9  and  Turks. 
Introduction,  p«  92J*'^Schulthe$9  (Das  Paradies,  p. 
18^,)  understands  under  Go^  and  Magog,  the  Sakee, 
and  Maasagetse,  Scythian  tribes  south-east  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Gog  and  Magog 
seem  to  him  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  Sakas 
and  Massagetae,  which  last  he  thinks  b  composed  of 
Mai  and  Saka^  <<  just  as  Masdoranus,  the  mountain- 
ridge  between  Parthia  and  Margiana*  to  the  north- 
<&8t  of  which  dwelt  the  Massagetse,  is  formed  of  Mas 
aod  Dura.  The  Persian  MegA  signifies  Greats  (See 
tlie  Z^d- Av€sta  by  Kkuker^  Part  III.  p.  225,  note.) 
Thus  Magsaksd  became  Maasagetse,  and  if  the  Sakae 
^ere  by  the  Hebrews  called  Gog,  the  Massagetse 
vottldl  be  termed  by  them  Magog."  But  to  this 
opiaion  we  cannot  assent,  for  the.reasons  given  above. 

^*  5^*j*L«*  ^A^L  Jw     ^^  Bather's  Dissert  de 

Muro  Caucaseo,  in  Vol.  I,  of  the  Commentt  Acad. 
Scientar.  Petropol.  and  in  hb  Opuscula,  p.  94.  When 
Peter  the  Great  was  at  war  with  Persia  in  the  year 
1722,*  Derbend  and  the  surrounding  country  fell  into 
his  power.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  Hospodar  of  Mol- 
(l^via,  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  examine 
this  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity ;  and  after  over- 
comiog  many  difficulties,  he  found  near  Derbend  a 
renmantof  the  wall,  of  which  he  drew  up  a  plan,  which 
Bayer  received  from  his  son,  and  has  given  in  the 
^ve-mentioned  Dissertatiop.  The  traveller,  Gmelin, 

'  *  In  the  origimd  it  is  1772;  hat  that  ii«^eaUy  an  anaohro- 
■^,  for  Peter  died  in  1725.    The  date  I  havegiven^  tl^ 
correct  one.— M. 
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vvfit^  thb  trgn  in  die  llioiitli  of  June  1770,  in  Ae 
course  of  the  sdentlfld  taiasiofr  upon  which  he  witt 
sent  by  the  Russiati  goremmeoty  and  he  htt  left 
the  foUowbg  description,  (Journey  through  Rusna. 
Petersburg,  1774,  Yd.  III.  p.  12.)   «« From  near  the 
fortress  of  Derbeud  there  runs  straight  west,  across  bM 
and  valley,  a  wall,  of  which  the  natives  affirm  that  it 
once  readied  to  the  Blade  Sea,  and  the  stUl  existing 
remaihs  render  this  highly  probable.     I  rode  to  it 
ivith  some  of  my  people,  not  without  risk  o^  being 
attacked  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  Lesghis,  who 
regard  travellers  as  a  very  inviUng  prey  to  be^aqp* 
tured  and  sold  as  slaves.    The  remains  in  question 
are  about  a  German  mile  and  a*half '  irom  the  towif, 
and  consist  of  a  thick  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  similar 
to  one  of  the  walls  of  Derbend,  but  of  much  stronger 
masonry*     It  runs  for  a  considerable  way  into  the 
province  of  Tabasseran,  is,  for  the  distance  of  a  went, 
almost  as  entire  as  when  fir^  erected,  but  in  other 
places  is  partially  or  wholly  fallen  down*    There  are 
at  intervals  pointed  or  pyramidical  watch  towers, 
which  in  some  places  present  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins  of  a  hirge  fortress.    Two  of  these  I  ascend- 
ed.   The  one,  which  is  the  most  distant,  is  built 
into  the  wall,  the  other  is  within  hearing  distance 
of  it    They  ai*e  of  a  square  form,  provided  with 
subterraneous  vaults,  and  tolerably  high ;  the  snow- 
clad  Caucasus  is  dbtinctly  seen  fi^om  them.      This 
wall  seems  to  have  been  built  in  almost  a  straight 
line  from  the  Caspian  to  the  £uxine>  and  the  watch- 
towers  and  fortresses  were  probably  erected  as  a 

*  About  MT9II  English  mile*. 
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meuM  of  kddpiiig  tip  comaitiiiieation  between  Der-^ 
beod»  the  garrison  at  the  eaatern  eitrentty,  and  the 
tenesses  in  the  moonlaini.'^ 

6.iiu^P(0r^#TravemLp.a90«  [8eean  extract 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  ehi^iter,]  JRtimgg^  Dee* 
cription  of  the  Caacasoi,  Vol.  L  p.  120.  RiiUr'i 
Erdkunde,  Part  II.  p.  884. 

7.  In  the  Koran  abo  (Stnr.  xviii.  94;  xxi.  96)  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  approach  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  that  the  nations  Yiyooj  and  Ma« 
joqj  will  break  through  their  waU  and  lay  waste 
the  earth. 

SECT,  v.— BOStt. 

Among  the  tiations  who  were  subject  to  the 
Tuler  of  Magog)    the  ptdphet  Ezekiel   (chap. 
Qxviii.  2),^  first  mentions  Ro^h}*    Now,  as  we 
have  placed  Magog  within  or  near  the  Caucasii% 
bis  ftUoi^  subject  Roih^  who  is  also  connected 
^th  Mediech  (the  Moschi)  and  with  Tubal,  (the 
Tibareni)  must  be  sotight  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  same  mountain  chain.    Among  the 
tribes  of  Caucasus,  PKny  (Hist.  Nat.  VL  4,) 
toentions  the  people,  or  district  of  Khoasy  be*- 
tween  the  Soani  or  Suanes,  (who  still  bear  that 
luune)  and  the  province  of  £crectice,  a  part  of 
Northern  Mingrelia.    This  Rhoas  is,  with  great 
probability,  conjectured  by  Rein^gs^  to  be  the 
Iberian  province  of  Rhadah*    In  both  names  we 

*  No  tnentioii  will  be  fottnd  of  Kbtih  in  the  English  Bible, 
for  oar  trtoBbtors,  like  Luther,  have  rendered  V>n  xm^a 
^  "  diief  prinoe*'— in  the  mtrgin,  ^  prince  of  the  flhiet**-^- 
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find  tbe^eloaieiits  of  Jk^ ^Hebrew  woftA  Roab ; 
and  the  geograpkieal  posiliony  moreov^yrfiBtvourB 
the  supposition  that  this  peofde,  who  are  no-^ 
where  eUe  mentioned  in  scripture,  inhabited -the 
northern  part  of  Iberia,  bordering  upon  the  Cau- 
casus.^ 


1.  bittii  "i^tna  v»n  HW^^  In  Luther's  translatioD, 
the  name  Jtosh  does  not  appear,  the  clause  beingtnuis- 
lated  "  Gog  is  the  highut  prince  in  Mesech  and  Thu- 
bal."  In  this,  Luther  had  followed  the  Vulgate,  or. 
the  interpretation  of  Jerome,  who  renders  ^vr%  lovs 
by  prifweps  capitis  ;  on  the  ground  that  Bask  is  not 
found  as  a  proper  name  in  any  odier  part  of  scrip- 
ture. But  hpw  many  other  names  of  countries  and 
people  occur  in  the  Bible  only  once?  The  oldest 
Greek  translators  have  correctly  taken  WH^  for  a 
proper  ngme :  rhv  i^wr^  'P^^ 

2.  Descr.  of  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  II.  p.  d4.  ^  '<  T4ie 
Iberian  province  Rhsedsh  (Rhoas,  PUn^  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  tribe  Letsbghumi  and  Mingrelia, 
on  the  north  by  the  tribes  of  the  Soani  cp^d  the  Mam*" 
miasou.  It  is  peopled  by  3600  families,  who  are  the 
property  of  the  king  of  Iberia.  Persons  wjio  have 
performed  signal  services  are  commonly  present- 
ed with  a  hundred  or  pore  families,  who,  on  the 
death  of  the  possessor,  revert  to  the  crown,  to  be 
again  bestowed  upon  another  favoiurite.'*  Klaproth 
also  mentions  this  district  in  the  description  of  the 
Georgian  countries,  conUuned  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Travels  into  Caucasus  (tJaUe  1814,  p.  30) : 
*<  Imerethi  with  ibe  mountain  tract  Badsha  have  to 
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the  north  the  Mingrelian  province  of  Letshchumi  and 
the  Snowy  Caucasus.  Rad$ha  had  once  it:s  own 
princes,  who  were  vassals  of  Imerethi,  bore  the  title  of 
Hadsbiss-Erissthavi,  t.  e.  governor  of  Rad8ha,and  were 
very  powerful."  In  like  manner  tbe  princes  of  Rosh', 
Mesbech,  and  Thubal,  seem  to  bave  been  vassals  of 
tbe  King  of  Magog. 

3.  Boehart  (Phaleg.  III.  13,  p.  213.)  holds  X3ir\ 
to  be  identical  with  ,  ^    Ras  or  ,  ^i  ^  Ar€iSy  the  name 

of  tbe  river  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
Araxes,  and  from  which  a  district  of  Armenia,  tra- 
versed by  that  river,  was  called  Araxene.     But  that 
appears  to  be  too  far  south  to  suit  the  connection  in 
wbicb  Rosh  and  Magog,  Meshech  and  Tubal,  are 
found  to  stand.    J.  D,  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lexx. 
Heb.  p.  22,  24)  thinks  of  a  Scythian  tribe  'Pwg,  who 
are  described  by  the  Monk  George,  a  writer  of  the 
tenth  century,  as  a  wild  and  barbarous  tribe  in  Mount 
Taurus.    See  Stritter  Memoriae  populorum  olim  ad 
Danubium,  paludem  Maeotidis,  Caucasum  etc.  habi- 
tantibus  T.  II.  p.  957.     Simon  Logotheta,  another 
writer  of  the  same  age,  also  quoted  by  Stritter,  (p.  958) 
says :    "B^yog  d«  o/  *Pci/;  SxuS/xov,  <re^/  a^xrmf  TaD^v 
%aT(^xnfiivo9y  dvrifM^ov  n  xai  ay^m.     According  to  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Persian  and  Arabic  writers, 
and  collected  by  jyHerbelot  (in  his  Bibl.  Orient,  under 

the  article Rus)  ^m**^  i*  ^'  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  eighth  son  of 
Japhety^  and  his  descendants  are,  by  Abulfaraj,  always 
joined  with  the  Bulgarians,  Sdavonians,  and  Alani. 
See  his  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  105,  135,  474,  591,  of  the 

*  See  tke  present  work,  p.  109. 

K 
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Arab.  text.  But  this  people  cannot  well  be  made  onl 
to  be  the  Russians,  which  it  2>'Zri?r6e/o<>  conjecture;  far 
less  can  the  Rosh  of  Ezekiel  be  held  to  be  Rus^a,  whidi 
is  the  opinion  of  Calmei^  in  his  Pictionary  (Art.  Rm,) 

§  VI. — MBSHGCH  AND  THUBAL. 

These  two  names^  are  found  together,  not  only 
in  the  Ethnographic  Table  in  Genesis  (chap.  x. 
2.)  but  also  wherever  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Ezekiel  xxvii.  13  :  xxxii.  26 : 
xxxviii.  2,  3 :  xxxix.  1.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greek  writers  class  together  the  two  tribes  of 
similar  name  with  these,  the  Moschi  and  Tiba- 
reni,^  who,  according  to  Herodotus,*  belonged 
to  the  same  government  in  the  Persian  monarcliy> 
were  marshalled  in  arms  under  the  same  leader, 
and  formed  but  one  division  of  the  host.  Thes? 
tribes  inhabited  a  part  of  the  second  and  more 
southern  range  of  the  Caucasus,  which  extends 
from  the  Turkish  harbour  and  fortress  of  Bat- 
taumi,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Aras  or  Ariaxes.  This  chain, 
which  runs  to  the  south-east,  and  is  very  woody, 
is  now  called  the  Mountains  of  Tschildir^  What 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  say  of  the  Moschi,  who 
once  dwelt  in  this  mountain  tract,  and  of  the 
Ti'ibareni,  who  w^re  their  neighbours  to  the  west, 
agrees  very  well  with  the  accounts  of  Eziekiel 
respecting  Meshech  and  Thubal.  In  the  pro- 
phecy against  Tyre,  it  is  said  (chap,  xxvii.  13), 
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'^  Meshech  and  Thubal  trade  with  thee,   and 
give  thee  for  thjr  wares,  slaves  and  copper  vessels." 
Parthian  Cappadoda,  which  bordered  upon  the 
countries  of  the  Caucasus,   and  to  which  the 
Tibareni  were  also  reckoned  to  belong,  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  the 
seat  of  a  slave-trade,*  which  is  greatly  promoted 
by  its  vicinity  to  th6  plundering  Caucasian  tribes. 
Persons  of  both  sexes  from   the  fine  races  of 
Georgia    and    Circassia,    are   seized  and  sold 
throughout  the  east.     When  the  prophet  farther 
speaks  of  copper  vessels  as  brought  to  the  Tynan 
market  by  Meshech  and  Thubal,  this  applies  no 
less  suitably  to  the  Moschian  Mountains,  which, 
according  to  Reineggs,^  are  rich  in  different  kinds 
of  copper.     In  another  place  (chap,  xxxii.  26), 
Ezekiel  mentions  Meshech  and  Thubal  among 
the  barbarous  nations  whose  invading  hordes  were 
to  hecome  the  terror  of  the  world.  These  were  al- 
ways deemed  to  be  the  people  of  the  north  ;  and 
the  Caucasian  tribes  (Magog)  which  in  Ezekiel 
xxxviii.  2,  3:  xxxix.  1,  are  joined  along  with 
Meshech  and  Thubal,  were  [and  are  to  this  day] 
warlike  and  barbarous  marauders.^    Hence,  the 
writer  of  the  hundred-and-twentieth  Psalm  (ver. 
5),  describes  the  enemies  of  his  country  under  the 
names  of  Meshech  and  Kedar,^  meaning  thereby 
"  both  northern  and  southern  barbarians." 

2.  Bochart  ssiys  (Phaleg.  III.  12 :)  Itaque  quum  a 
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Mesech  vel  a  Mosoch  Mosehos  recte  deducant  non 
pauci  recentiorum,  est  quod  miretur  lector.  duIH  dam 
venisse  in  menteniy  Tubal  Tibarenos  condidisse,  ut 
Mesech  Moschoi,  Neque  enim  si  ex  Tubal  Graeci 
fecerunt  T^r  et  T/jSa^/c  x^S^^*  ^^  habet  Diodorns 
(L.  IV.  p.  413.),  aut  TibaroSy  ut  Eusebius  (Praepar- 
L.  I.)  et  Strabo  (L.  XI.)  et  crescente  voce  Tibarenos,, 
mutatio  haec  tanti  fuit,  ut  doctorum  oculos  debuerit 
configere;  quum  Graeeos  fiit  notissimuni  scribere 
^tyii^  pro  Picoly  et  Sa^dd  pro  Soled,  et  BcX/d^  pro 
Belial.  Tale  est,  quod  ex  Ujsal  vel  Auzal  factum 
*\\)<sa^a  et  ex  Ckalmadda  Xa^fidvdTi, 

3.  Ill,  94.     M^fl%w<r/  df,  xal  T/jSa^^jvo/er/ 

r§tflJt6(fM  roKavra  '^r^ost^riro,     B.  VII.  cap.  78.     T/j8a- 

rouroug  dh  (fuvsratfifov  a^ovrtg  ctdv  MSff^ovg  fMv  xat  Tt- 
^a^rivovg,  *A^i6fia^dog  x.  r.  X..  See  other  quotations 
in  Bochart  (loc.  cit) 

4.  Reinegg^s  Descr,  of  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  I.  p.  6, 
and  Vol.  II.  p.  61.  Ker  Pariet^s  Trav.  Vol.  I.  p. 
132;  Vol.  II.  p.  646,653. 

5.  Bochart  (loc.  cit.)  p.  206.  Tscberkessens  (t.  e. 
Circassians),  says  Klaproth,  very  seldom  sell  their 
own  countrymen  to  the  Turks,  but  generally  slaves 
who  have  been  stolen.  The  greatest  number  of  beau 
tiful  women  are  brought  from  Imerethiand  Mingrelia ; 
and  hence  the  slave-trade  of  Circassia  Proper  is  now 
very  much  limited  to  males. 

6.  Descript.  of  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  II.  p.  148. 
Comp.  Bochart,  in  loc  p.  207,  208. 

7.  <<  Amid  all  their  differences  of  language,  each 
of  those  tribes  has  but  one  great  ambition,  viz.  to  be 
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deemed  the  most  cunning  and  distinguished  robbers. 
Deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  bj 
honest  industry,  they  are  oompelled  to  reUeve  their 
necessities  by  robbery  and  plunder."  JReineggs, 
Vol.  I.  p.  40. 

8.  **  Woe  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Meshech  ! 
Tluit  I  dwett  among  the  tenU  of  Kedar  !"* 
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We  class  these  three  names  together,  because 
they  designate  one  country,  viz.  Armenia,  or 
particular  portions  thereof. 

1.  Thogarmah,  jlD^Jin*  appears,  not  only  in 
the  Ethnographic  table  in  Genesis,  but  likewise 
in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxviii.  6,)  in  connection  with 
Gomer ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  in 
ch.  xxvii.  14,  it  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Me- 
shech and  Thubal.  These  circumstances  lead  us 
to  fix  the  tribe  or  country,  known  by  this  name, 
in  the  region  that  was  north  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  specially  in  Armenia.  For  the  idea  that 
Thogarmah  denotes  that  country,  is  confirmed 
by  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians.^  According  to  them, 
the  Armenians,  Georgians,  Lesghians,  Mingre- 
liana,  and  people  of  Caucasus,  are  all  descended 
from  one  ancestor,  who  was  called  Tharyamoss^^ 

*  A  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs. 
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and  was  a  Mn  of  Awanan,  ton  of  Ji^het,  son  df 
Noah.  After  the  confusion  of  tongues,  whea 
Nebrod  (Ninirod)  reigned  in  Babylon,  and  men 
b^an  to  be  dispersed  over  the  earth,  Thargar 
moss  went  forth  with  his  family,  and  settled 
between  the  mountains  of  Ararat  and  Massissi* 
He  dwelt  at  Nachtsehiwan,  near  Aittrat,  lived 
six  hundred  years,  and  had,  by  his  many  wives, 
a  g^at  number  of  sons  and  daughters.  His 
numerous  posterity,  however,  have  no  longer 
their  seat  between  Ararat  and  Massissi,  but 
spread  themselves  throughout  the  whole  coun^ 
try.  The  boundaries  of  their  habitation  were 
die  following :  on  the  east,  the  Sea  of  Gurgan, 
which  is  now  called  the  Sea  of  Ohilan  (the  Ca^ 
plan) ;  on  the  west  the  Sea  of  Pontug,  cft  die 
Blfu^k  Sea;  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Orethi,  which  are  in  the  land  of  the  Kurds, 
towards  Midia  (Media) ;  on  the  north.  Mount 
Kawcass  (Caucasus).  The  Armenians  call  them** 
selves  "  the  House  of  Thorgom^^^  and  the  Pro- 
phet Ezekiel  uses  the  same  expression  in  two 
places  of  his  prophecy,  ch,  xxvii.  14;  xxxviii. 
6.^  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  it  is  said, 
that  fr(»n  the  house  of  Thogarinah,  horses  and 
mules  were  sent  to  the  market  of  Tyre ;  and  this 
well  agrees  with  Armenia,  which  was  famed  iA 
old  as  a  country  rich  in  excellent  horses.^ 

2.  Ararat,  {3^*1K  \pK»  the  country,  upon  the 
mountains  of  which  Noah's  aik  rested  after  the 
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i6ody  G^n.  viii.  4 ;  and  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (ch.  xxxrii.  38,  comp.  2 
Kings  xix.  37)  ;  and  by  Jeremiah,  (ch.  li.  27,) 
was,  according  to  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses 
of  Cfaorene,  in  the  topographical  description  of 
his  native  country,^  its  principal  province.  It 
lay  in  the  centre  of  the  region,  and  was  divided 
into  twenty  circles,  whose  names  are  enumerated 
by  the  writer  just  mentioned. 
.  3.  Minni,  ♦JD,  is  named  in  Jerem.  li.  27, 
among  the  nations  near  Ararat,  that  were  called 
forth  against  Babylon.  In  a  fragment  of  the 
Universal  History  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus, 
preserved  by  Josephus,^  mehtion  is  made  of  the 
province  of  Minyas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Ararat,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
Mimi  of  Scripture,  either  a  province  bordering 
on  Armenia,  or  some  part  of  that  country  which 
had  its  own  governors. 

Armenia^  has  for  natural  boundaries,  the  south- 
em  range  of  Caucasus,  or  the  Moschian  Moun- 
teins  of  the  ancients,  on  the  north,  and  the  al- 
most impassable  dhain  of  Taurus  on  the  south. 
To  the  east  and  west  the  limits  are  less  clearly 
<l^ned ;  and  hence  it  is  in  these  directions  that 
Ae  extent  of  the  Armenian  territory  has  so  ofteA 
varied.  Tli6  high  plains  of  Armenia  gradually 
rise  from  the  flat  coiintry  of  Iran  on  the  east ; 
^d  as  gradually  sink  towards  Asia  Minor  on 
the  west.     The  elevation  begins  towards  the 
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east,  at  the  plain  of  the  town  of  Taurus,  cm  the 
Lalke  of  Urmi,  where  is  the  commencement  of 
that  romantic  mountain  and  forest  scenery,  which 
characterizes  so  large  a  portion  of  Armenia;  while 
the  plateaus,  though  destitute  of  wood,  are  co- 
vered with  rich  grassy  pastures.  The  high  plain 
of  Armenia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
slopes,  for  several  days'  journey,  westward  to- 
wards the  modem  Pachalik  of  Rumili  or  Ana- 
doli,  (Natolia.)  Throughout  the  whole  country 
there  are  found  extensive  tracts  of  high  and 
naked  table  land,  with  peaks  of  no  great  ele^ 
vation  occasionally  rising  above  them,  which 
are  covered  with  snow  even  during  the  hott«dt 
summers.' 

From  the  earliest  times,  Armenia  has  been 
divided  into  Great  and  Little  Armenia  ;  and  that 
not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by  the  Greeks  ainl 
Romans,  and  the  people  of  the  east  generaUy* 
The  former  constitutes  the  eastern,  and  by  far 
the  larger  division;  the  latter  the  western. 
Little  Armenia  is  sometimes  considered  a  part  of 
Natolia,  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  £t>- 
phrates.  It  includes  portions  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Pontus,  an^ 
consequently  of  the  modem  districts  of  Camania, 
Merash  or  Oladuli,  and  Siwas.  It  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Turkey.  Great  Armenia  is  se- 
parated from  the  Lesser  by  the  Euphrates; 
from  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  or  the  ancient 
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Assyria,  by  Mount  Taurus ;  and  that  portion  of 
modem  Kurdistan,  which  comprises  the  Lake 
of  Van  and  surrounding  territory,  belongs  ori- 
ginally and  properly  to  Great  Armenia.  The 
latter  is  at  present  divided  into  fifteen  govern- 
ments, whereof  nine  belong  to  the  Persians,  and 
six  to  the  Turks.**^  The  Armenians  profess  a 
peculiar  form  of  Christianity,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  their  country  at  a  very  early  period. 

Turkish    Armenia  is   colder  and  much   less 
ieitile  than  Persian.     Toumefort**   found  the 
springs    covered    with   ice    in   the    middle    of 
3\iy.      The   com  was  at  that  season  only  a 
foot  high,  and  vegetation  was  no  farther  ad- 
vanced than  it  is  wont  to  be  at  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  April.      In  the  district  of  Arzeroom 
the  grain  yields  only  a  fourfold  return ;  and  the 
wine  is  as  poor  as  the  water  is  excellent.     Yet 
Toumefort  himself  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  abun- 
dance of  com,  and  other  provisions ;   and  he 
especially  celebrates  the  great  number  of  rare 
and  splendid  trees  growing  in  the  plains  of  Ar- 
zeroom, the  seeds  of  many  of  which  he  collected, 
and  dispersed  among  the  principal  gardens  of 
Europe.     Milder  in  climate,  and  more  produc- 
tive in  soil,  is  Persian  Armenia,  a  country  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  commendation  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers.     Armenia,   says   Strabo, 
brings  forth  all  kinds  of  esteemed  fruits  and  ve- 

*  By  recent  treaties,  a  large  portion   of  Armenia  now  he- 
'ongs  to  Russia.     See  the  Appendix  to  Chap,  IV.— M. 
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§;etables ;  and  the  Armenian  pastures  equal  tlie 
filr*-&med  pastures  of  Media.  Chardin  calls  Ar- 
menia one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  earths* 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  Persian  Armenia, 
is  that  which  has  borne  from  remotest  antiquity 
the  name  of  Ararat,  and  how  forms  a  distinct 
government,  whose  chief  town  is  Eriran.*     The 
tradition,  that  it  was  upon  the  mountain  of  this 
name^^  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the 
deluge,   is  confirmed  by  very  weighty  ancient 
testimonies,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
traditions  that  has  come  down  to  our  day,** 
Among  the  Persians  it  is  still  called  Kuhi  Nuchf 
t.  e,  Noah's  Mountain.     Rising  from  an  exten- 
sive plain,  it  towers  in  massive  grandeur  to  the 
clouds,  in  which  its  two  snow-clad  summits  are 
commonly  enveloped.  The  description  which  Ker 
Porter  has  given  of  this  remarkable  mountain, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  ^^  may  not  improperly 
find  a  place  here.   When  this  traveller  first  beheld 
the  double  summit  of  Ararat  (in  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1817),  its  height  did  not  appear  to  him 
so  extraordinary.*®   "  From  the  elevation  of  the 
spot  where  I  stood,  and  the  numerous  mountains, 
though  inferior  to  it,  that  obstructed  my  view,  its 
appearance  did  not  strike  me  in  the  way  I  had 

'  Ift  1826  thd  Khaliats  df  Erivan  and  Nakshivan  were  ceded 
to  Russia-  The  boundary  line  passes  over  the  summit  of  the 
Little  Ararat — M. 
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expected.     But  the  true  effeet,  like  that  in  my 
perfect  sight  of  the  Caucasus,  after  a  rimilar  dis- 
appointment^ was  only  postponed.    Proceeding 
south-east  for  nearly  forty  wersts,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  very  long  valley,  we  arrived  at  the 
rdns  of  a  caravansary,  where  we  halted  an  hour 
to  rest  our  horses.     At  this  place  a  pleasant 
change  presented  itself,  both  in  the  face  of  na- 
txtte  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.     The  uni- 
▼ersality  of  the  snow  had  been  gradually  disap- 
pearing during  our  last  day's  journey ;  and  the 
imencumbered  heights  began  to  shoot  out  a  little 
pstes.    Here  the  opening  of  the  valley  shewed 
still  less  of  white  and  more  of  green ;  and  the 
tti,  Plough  cold,  had  something  of  a  spring-like 
elasticity,  a  no  unnecessary  cordial  to  the  tra- 
veller who  reaches  this  point  from  the  cheerless 
tw^t  we  had  just  passed  over.     In  fact,  during 
<Wtt  whole  march  from  the  Valley  of  Kotchivan 
till  we  arrived  at  the  caravansary,  we  had  seen 
^ftither  man  nor  beast  out  of  our  own  little  band; 
^  the  dead  aspect  of  all  objects  around,  as- 
sisted the  impression  of  our  being  in  some  vast 
<l^opulated  wilderness."   But  he  goes  on  to  say, 
a  Me  after, 

"  On  leaving  our  halting  place,  a  fuller  view 
rfike  great  plain  of  Ararat  gradually  expanded 
''•^'fote  us,  and  the  mountain  itself  began  to 
tower,  in  all  its  majesty,  to  the  very  canopy  of 
Wen.  It  bore  south-east  from  the  line  of  our 
ctmtansary.     We  now  took  a  descending  posi- 
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tion  due  east,  over  a  stony  and  diffictdt  road, 
which  carried  us,  for  more  than  ten  wersts, 
through  several  close  and  rocky  defiles,  and  over 
as  many  frozen  streams,  till  we  reached  a  small 
Mahometan  village  on  the  side  of  the  Moschian 
hills.     On  the  morning  of  the  17th  November 
(O.  S.),  we  left  our  hospitable  Mussulmans^ 
for  whether  they  were  so  inclined,  or  overa'wed 
by  the  fierce  looks  and  glittering  arms  of  say 
attendants,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  their  want  of  civility. 
We  set  forth  over  a  road  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
day  before,  in  a  direction  south-east,  and  gra- 
dually descending  from  a  great  height,  through 
a  very  extended  sloping  country,  towards  the 
immense  plain  of  Ararat.     In  our  way  we  passed 
relics  of  a  considerable  town  called  Talish.     A 
little  farther  we  saw  the  ruins  of  what  had  been 
a  fine  caravansary,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain 
stream,  and  from  amid  the  mouldering  walls  we 
observed  a  few  half-starved  wretches   creeping 
to  the  air  as  if  that  were  their  only  aliment.     In- 
deed sterility  seemed  to  have  been  the  curse  of 
this  immediate  spot.     Not  a  trace  of  verdure 
was  discoverable  on  the  ground ;  all  parts  were 
covered  with  volcanic  stones,  or  rather  masses 
of  cinders,  as  if  thrown  from  an  iron  forge,  black, 
heavy,  and  honey-combed.     Lower  down  upon 
this  long  declivity,  rises  a  mound  of  earth  and 
rock,  which  in  any  neighbourhood  but  that  of 
^rarat,  would  be  called  a  mountain.     Here  it  ap- 
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pears  scarcely  a  hill.  Its  form  and  substance 
are  evidently  those  of  an  extinguished  volcano ; 
but  in  what  ages  it  has  been  at  work,  we  have  not 
means  to  guess;  no  authors  of  established  veracity,  . 
ancient  or  modem,  having  said  one  word  of  any 
known  volcanic  eruption  in  the  regions  of  Ar- 
rarat.  Besides  the  cinders  above  mentioned,  I 
observed  in  several  places,  during  our  downward 
march,  large  portions  of  rock  of  a  soft  red  stone, 
bearing  likewise  the  marks  of  calcination. 

"  As  the  vale  opened  beneath  us  in  our  de- 
scent, my  whole  attention  became  absorbed  in 
tbe  view  before  me.     A  vast  plain,  peopled  with 
countless  villages ;  the  towers  and  spires  of  the 
churches  of  Eitch-mai-adzen  arising  from  amidst 
them ;  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Araxes,  flow- 
ing through  the  fresh  green  of  the  vale,  and  the 
subordinate   range   of  mountains   skirting  the 
base  of  the  awful  monument  of  the  antediluvian 
world.     It  seemed  to  stand  a  stupendous  link  in 
the  history  of  man,   uniting  the  two  races  of 
men  before  and  after  the  flood.     But  it  was  not 
until  we  had  arrived  upon  the  flat  plain,  that  I 
beheld  Ararat  in  all  its  amplitude  of  grandeur. 
From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been 
piled  upon  each  other  to  form  this  one  sublime 
immensity  of  earth,  and  rock,  and  snow.     The 
^y  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically 
into  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens ;   the  sun 
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blazed  bright  upon  them,  and  the  refiecticm  sent 
forth  a  dazzling  radiance  equal  to  other  guns. 
This  pmnt  of  the  view  united  the  utmost  grandeur 
of  plain  and  height.     But  the  feelings  I  ex- 
perienced, while  loolang  on  the  mountain,  are 
hardly  to  be  described.     My  eye,  not  able  to  rest 
for  any  length  of  time  i^pon  the  blinding  glory  of 
its  summits,  wandered  down  the  apparently  in- 
terminable  sides,  till   I  could  no  longer  tract 
their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon,  when 
an  irrepressible   impulse  immediately   carrying 
my  eye   upwards,  again  refixed  my  gaze  upon 
the  awful  glare  of  Ararat ;  and  this  bewildered 
sensibility  of  sight  being  answered  by  a  similar 
feeling  in  the  mind,  for  some  moments  I  was 
lost  in  a  strange  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
thougbt.^^ 

"  Agrida*  is  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks;  and  the  Armenians 
call  it  Macisy  but  all  unite  in  revering  it  as  the 
haven  of  the  great  ship  which  preserved  the 
^tber  of  manldnd  from  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
The  height  of  Ararat  has  never  yet  been  mea^ 
sured  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  Captain  Monteith  of  the  Madras  Engi- 
neers has  gone  nearer  to  the  mark  perhaps  than 
any  other  traveller.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  several  trigonometrical  observations 
which  he  made  at  Erivan,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 

*  Agridagh,  i.  e.  high,  steep  mountain, — M. 
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opmmunica^  ip  me.  From  that  place  to  the 
highest  point  ctf  the  loftiest  head,  he  found  fifty* 
two  thousand  yards,  and  from  the  same  spot  to 
the  minor  head,  fifty-five  thousand  yards.  This 
head  (which  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
Little  Ararat,  while  the  higher  part  is  called 
Great  Ararat)  is  distant  from  the  other  from 
peak  to  peak  twelve  thousand  yards.  Little 
Ararat  bears  from  Great  Ararat,  S.  60  £.  Great 
Ararat  bears  from  the  monastery  of  Eitch-mai- 
adzen,  S.  5  W,,  and  Little  Ararat  S.  6  E. 

^^  Those  inaccessible  summits  have  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,*  since  the  days  of 
^oah,  if  even  then ;  for  my  idea  is  that  the  ark 
tested  in  the  spape  between  these  heads,  and 
iH)t  on  the  top  of  either.     Various  attempts  have 
Wn  made  in  different  ages  to  ascend  these  tre- 
Btendous  mountain-pyramids,  but  in  vain.    Their 
^ona,  snows  and  glaciers,  are  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles ;  the  distance  being  so  great  from  the 
^commencement  of  the  icy  region,  to  the  highest 
pomts,  cold  alone  would  be  the  destruction  of 
any  person  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
persevere.^*      On  viewing  Mount  Ararat  from 
the  northern  ^de  of  the  plain,  its  two  heads  are 
separated  by  a  wide  cleft,  or  rather  glen  in  the 
body  of  the   mountain.*®      The   rocky  side  of 

*  It  will  be  seen  from  our  Appendix  to  the  present  chapter 
that  this  usertion  is  no  longer  true.—- M. 
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the  greater  head  runs  almost  perpendicularly 
down  to  the  north-east,  while  the  lesser  head 
rises  from  the  sloping  bosom  of  the  cleft  in  a 
perfectly  conical  shape.  Both  heads  are  cover- 
ed with  snow ;  the  form  of  the  greater  is  similar 
to  the  less,  only  broader,  and  rounder  at  the  top ; 
and  shows,  to  the  north-west  a  broken  and  ab- 
rupt front ;  opening  about  half  way  down  into  a 
stupendous  chasm,  deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly 
black.  At  that  part  of  the  mountain  the  hollow 
of  the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from  the 
projections  of  minor  mountains,  which  start  from 
the  sides  of  Ararat  like  branches  from  the  root 
of  a  tree,  and  run  along  in  undulating  progres- 
sion, till  lost  in  the  dists^nt  vapours  of  the  plain. 
"  The  dark  chasm  which.  I  have  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  side  of  the  great  head  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  supposed  by  some  travellers  to  have  be^n 
the  exhausted  crater  of  Ararat.  Dr.  Reineggs^® 
even  affirms  it,  by  stating  that,  in  the  year  1783, 
during  certain  days  in  the  month  of  January  and 
February,  an  eruption  took  place  in  that  moun- 
tain; and  he  suggests  the  probability  of  the 
burning  ashes  ejected  thence  at  that  time  reach- 
ing to  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  (a  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  line  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
worsts;)  and  so  depositing  the  volcanic  pro- 
ductions which  are  found  there.  The  reason  he 
gives  for  this  latter  supposition  is,  that  the  trapp 
seen  there  did  not, originate  in  those  mountains, 
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and  must  consequently  have  been  sent  thither 
by  volcanic  explosions  elsewhere.  -  And  that  this 
dseivjiere,  which  he  concludes  to  be  Ararat, 
may  liave  been  that  mountain,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
dispute ;  but  those  events  must  have  taken  place 
many  centuries  ago,  even  before  history  took 
note  of  the  spot ;  for  since  that  period  we  have 
no  intimation  whatever  of  any  part  of  Ararat 
having  been  seen  in  a  burning  state*     This  part 
of  Asia  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  historians, 
from  being  the  seat  oft  certain  wars  they  de- 
scribe ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  had  so 
conspicuous  a  mountain  been  often  or  ever  (with- 
in the  knowledge  of  man,)  in  a  state  of  volcanic 
eruption,  we  should  not  have  heard,  of  it  from 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  or  others,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  these  writers  are  silent  on  such  a 
subject  with  regard  to  Ararat ;  while  every  one 
who  wrote  in  the  vicinities  of  Etna  or  of  Vesu- 
vius, had  something  to  say  of  the  thunders  and 
molten  fires  of  those  mountains.      That  there 
are  volcanic   remains  to   a  vast  extent  around 
Ararat,  every  person  who  visits  its  neighbour- 
hood must  testify ;  and,  giving  credit  to  Dr.  Rei- 
neggs'  assertion,  that  an  explosion  of  the  moun- 
tain had  happened  in  his  time,  I  determined  to 
support  so  interesting  a  fact,  with  the  evidence 
of  every  observation  on  my  part,  when  I  should 
reach  the  spot.     But  on  arriving  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Eitch-mai-adzen,  where  my  remarks  must 

h 
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chiefly  be  made,  and  discoarsing  wMi  the  hthm 
on  tbe  idea  of  Ararat  having  been  a  yoleano,  I 
found  that'a  register  of  the  general  appearances 
of  the  mountain  had  been  regtdariy  kept  by 
their  predecessors  and  themselves,  for  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  and  that  nothing  of  an 
eruption,  or  any  thing  tending  to  such  an  evait, 
was  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  these  notices. 
When  I  spoke  of  an  explosion  of  the  mountain 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1783,  and  whidi 
had  been  made  known  to  Europe,  by  a  traveller 
declaring  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness, 
they  were  aU  in  surprise,  and  besides  the  writ- 
ten  documents  to  the  contrary,  I  was  assur^  by 
several  of  the  hcdy  brethren,  who  had  been  red- 
dent  in  the  plain  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  Zy  had  never 
seen  audi  a  smoke  from  the  mountain.  There- 
fore, how  the  author  in  question  fell  into  so  very 
erroneous  misstatements,  I  can  form  no  guess.^^" 

1.  See  Moses  ofChorene,  Hist  Armea.  I.  8,  p.  24. 
Whiston's  Edit.,  and  King  Wachtang  the  Fifth's  History 
of  Georgia.  While  Klaproth  was  at  Tiflis,  he  caused 
a  portion  of  the  latter  work  (from  the  commencement 
to  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,)  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  native  Georgian,  from^his  mother  tongue 
into  Russian,  and  a  German  version  of  this  Klaproth 
has  given  in  his  Travels  into  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  II.  p* 
64,  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  extracted. 

2.  J,  Z>.  MichaeliSf  says  (in  his  Spicily,  Tom.  I* 
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p*  66.)  Fueniiit  -oodic^s,  n<»ii  nobi«  quid^n  91i  ler- 
ntif  Bed  ftb  Aatiqais  iMti  int^rprettbus^  in  quibut 
Ikerae  inrefMt  derie  ntt^iin  Tkotgamay  oottocatae 
«ratit.  Sic  certe  Gn^otw  Moiif  interpr^s  legit, 
^^jafkOy  seu,  ut  habet  eodei  Aletaiidrinusi  es^a^ 
fedden^  eiulemqiid  fioriptto,  licet  &on  aine  rarietate, 
ift  EEechiele  et  Chrofiieis  redtmit,  licet  hi  libri  ab  alio 
ittterprete  Gfa«oa  lingua  dotiati  dim.  In  Josepho 
qaoqae  duplex  ecriptio)  Inoertumque)  ntrum  et^' 
K^fM/iiy  an  Bffydfi^fifii  ab  (jus  matitt  isdt.  Armenio- 
i^ttm  de^iqtie  hidtorid  Thorgomum  aliqnem  noini* 
nant,  Thirasi  filium,  Gameri  nepoletn,  a  quo  te  ortos 
pnbedlcant^  qtii  sine  dublo  Thogarma  est  Mods  male 
intellecd*    Vide  Mosen  Chorene&sem,  p.  12. 

**  rttonairt  n^.  In  Syriac  the  word  ]A*o  which 
cMt^ftponds  to  the  Hebrew  n^,  also  signifies  land^ 
itnitofyy  e*  g<  {«:booai>  AaO»  t^  tertitoty  of  the  Bo^ 
mmt.  See  MuMeUi  in  Casteili,  Lex.  Syr.  p.  96. 
The  above  Hebrevr  e^ipresston  tflay,  therefore,  denote 
the  ptwfineg  of  «nmtry  ef  Thogarmah. 

4.  See  McatB  4]f  Chwe^  in  locu  cit.  p.  26,  note. 

5.  Strabo  says,  (XI.  18,  9,  p.  629,  Casanbon's 
efit.)  that  in  regai^d  to  the  number  of  good  horses, 
Armenia  was  fiot  behind  Media.  There  were  also 
Kisftan  horses  thare,  trhieh  were  used  by  the  kings 
of  Persia ;  and  the  Satrap  of  Armenia  sent  yearly 
to  the  Persian  court  twenty  tbotfsand  foaAi  for  the 

feSSt  of  MithTM,  7Ut,l  0  ^r^A^i  t%$  *Af^fi^«$  rf 
nif^  xcM^  £r«f  ^<ffi,Moiw4  ^ih'Kwi  ftttg  M^^axm^ii  ^A* 
«>.  When  Artavasdes  met  Antony  in  Media,  he 
presented  him  wHh  a  troop  of  dt  thousand  hone,  ftiliy 
equipped,  and  completely  armed. 
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6.  Hist  Armen.  361.  Comp.  WdkPs  Asia,  p. 
518.  According  to  the  Annenian  tradition  in  Moses 
of  Chorene,  the  name  Ararat  was  derived  from  Arai, 
the  eighth  of  the  native  princes,  who  was  killed  in  a 
battle  in  one  of  the  plains,  in  memory  of  which  the 
whole  province  was  termed  Arap-iaraiy  i.  e.  "  the 
ruin  of  And."*  See  Schroeders  Dissertt.  de  Fatis 
Ling.  Armen.,  prefixed  to  his  Thesaur.  Ling.  Ar- 
men., p.  16.  Jerome  in  his  Comment,  on  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38,  says :  Ararat  autem  regio  in  Armenia  campestris 
est,  per  quam  Araxes  fluit,  incredibilis  ubertatis,  qui 
usque  illuc  extenditur. 

7.  Antiq.  I.  1,  6.  N/xAao;  de  o  J^afia<t%rivhi  h  rfim' 
vrjxoffrfi  Tai  sxrr}  ^tffXtf)  hro^sT 'jrt^/  avruVy  >kym  our«5. 
s^/ii'urs^  r^t  Mivvdda  fisya  ^og  xara  n)v  ^A^iiiviwty  Bo- 
^ig  \iy6fievoVy  stg  o  ^oXXot);  (fufifvySvrag  iwi  roD  xaro- 
xXv(f/icij  XSyog  s^u  'jrs^iffu^TJm/,  xai  nva  siri  Xd^vaxog 
h^obfiivov  M  r^v  ax^<a^uny  6xsTkaif  xai  ra  Xs/>pftva  r6ii> 
^vXuv  M  itfikxi  6(ri^nvai,     See  also  the  following  note. 

8.  The  origin  of  the  name  Armenia  is  uncertain. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Arme- 
nian princes,  mentions  Armenagh  as  the  second,  and 
Harma  as  the  third,  and  from  these  he  derives  the 
name  of  his  native  country.  Hist.  p.  35.  Comp. 
Schroeder's  Diss.  p.  16.  According  to  others,  e.^. 
Hartmanny  (Aufklar.  liber  Asien,  I.  p.  34)  the  name 
comes  from  Aram,  a  descendant  of  Shem,  after  whom 
an  extensive  region  was  called  AramsBa,  which  ori- 
ginally included  in  it  Armenia.     Others  conjecture, 

*  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Babylonians ;  and 
the  date  assigned,  about  b.  c.  1750. — M. 
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that  the  etymology  is  to  be  sought  in  ti'iM  aront  (the 
root  of  which  ia  W\to  be  high)y  being  so  denominated 
on  account  of  its  elevated  situation.   Bochart  (Phaleg. 
I.  89   p.   24)   thinks  tliat  Armenia  was  originally 
^D**in,  Har-Minniy  i.  e.  Mount  Minni,  or  the  moun- 
tain-land of  Minyas.    See  note  7.     This  is  likewise 
the  opinion  of  W<ihly  (Asien.  p.  807,  note :)  <<  Minyas 
is  of  similar  signification  with  the  >3n  of  scripture. 
From  this  ^snnrr  Har-minni  (Mount  Minni)  arose 
the  Arabic   name  Armen,   . ,  *-<j.1>   which  Jerome 
writes  Annon^  the  ancient  [Greek]  translators  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  Armona,    Har-Minni  is  the  <<  Hea- 
venly Mountain,"  the  mountain  whose  top  reaches 
to  heaven,  meaning  Ararat ;  for  mino  in  Zend,  and 
m^no,  myny  in  Parsee,  signify  heaven,  heavenly.  And 
hence  the  ancients  called  the  whole  province  of  Ara- 
rat, Minyas**    In  the  country  itself,  the  name  Ar- 
menia b  not  used ;  but  the  people  are  called  Haiky 
the  country  Haichia  (in  Armenian  Hayotz-zor,  the 
Valley  of  Haiks,)  from  Haik,  the  fifth  descendant  of 
Noah  and  Japhet,  in  the  traditionary  genealogy  of 
the  country.    See  Moses  of  Chorene's  Hist.  p.  29,  80. 

9.  See  RUter's  Erdkunde,  Vol.  U.p.  712,  713. 

10.  A  particular  account  of  these  governments 
will  be  found  in  Schamirow*s  Historical  and  Geogra- 
phical Description  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  trans- 
lated from  Armenian  into  Russian  (St.  Petersburg, 
1786) ;  of  which  Busse  has  given  a  German  version, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Armenian,  Artemiusof  Wagar-shapat,  on  Mount 
Ararat  Halle,  1821,  8vo.  (p.  5,  et  seqq.)  Comp. 
Saxnt-Martin  M6moires  Historiques  et  Geographi- 
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ques  for  V Ampule,  Paris,  1619,  S  VoL  8ve.  The 
moft  ancient  division  of  Armenia  into  prorinoea  wiB 
he  found  in  RiUer'a  Erdknnde,  Vol  IL  p.  781 ;  tbal 
fl*om  Ptolemy  in  Wahrs  Asia,  p.  498,  and  that  him 
Moses  of  Chorene,  ibid.  p.  500. 

11.  Rdation  d'un  Voyage  da  Lerant.  Amsterdam 
Edit  1718,  4to.  p.  122,  ld5,  156. 

12.  Sirahoy  XL  18, 4,  p.  528,  Caaaubon's  Edit.  Ckar^ 
ditiy  Voyages,  Tom.  II.  p.  158,  Edit,  of  Langles. 

18.  iD^i^K  "^rriv,    Gei).  viii.  4. 

J14«  ffartmanffs  Aufklaiy  uber  A9ien,  Vol.  I.  p. 
83.  Comp,  Das  Alte  nnd  New©  Morgwbiwi  [by 
Rosenmiiller]  Vol,  I.  p.  88.   . 

15.  Travels,  Vol,  I.  p.  178, 

}6.  Tbis  was  likewise  Toumefort's  tot  impres^o* 
See  hia  Travels,  Vol  Hit 

17.  The  a9pect  of  tbe  mountain  on  the  south  side 
19  thus  described  by  Morifr,  m  his  second  joum^ 
through  Persia,  (p.  318 1--)  «  As  we  crossed  the  plum 
from  Abbasabadto  Nakhjuwan,we  had  amost  splendid 
view  of  Mount  Ararat.  Nothing  can  be  more  beeuth 
ful  than  its  shape,  more  awful  than  its  height.  AH  the 
surrounding  mountains  sink  into  in^igDifieaqcA  when 
compared  to  it.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  no  hard 
rwgged  feature,  no  unnatural  prominences,  every  thing 
is  in  harmony,  and  all  combines  tp  render  it  one  of 
the  aublimest  objects  in  nature.  Spreading  originally 
from  an  immense  base»  the  slopq  towards  the  summit 
is  easy  and  gradual,  until  it  reaches  the  region  of 
9now%  when  it  becomes  more  abrupt.  As  a  foil  to 
this  stupendous  work,  a  smaller  hill  rises  from  th^ 
same  bas^  near  the  original  mass,  similar  to  it  in  shape 
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tad  proportions,  and  in  any  other  tittiationi  entitled 
to  rank  amongst  the  highest  mountains.** 

1&  <<  No  one  since  the  flood,'*  says  the  last  men- 
tioBed  writar,  (p.  312,)  <<  seems  to  hare  been  on  its 
summit,  for  the  rapid  ascent  of  its  snowy  top  would 
appear  to  render  such  an  attempt  impossible^*    Of 
this  we  may  be  certain,  that  no  man  in  moden>  times 
has  ascended  it,  for  when  such  an  adventurous  and 
peraeyering  traveller  as  Tournefort  failed,  it  is  not 
l&dy  that  any  of  the  timid  superstitious  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  should  have  succeeded.     We  were 
Bkfermed  that  people  have  reached  the  top  of  the  small 
Ararat  (or  as  it  is  called  here,  Cuchuk  Agri  dagh)  ; 
hut  as  all  the  account  which  they  brought  back  was 
ft  tale  about  a  frozen  man  and  a  cold  fountain,  we 
most  be  permitted  to  disbelieve  every  report  on  the 
m^fect  which  we  have  hitherto  heard  from  the  na- 
ttTCs,*     ht  another  pkce  (p.  344)   Morier  says: 
*^  The  impoasibility  of  reaching  its  extreme  summit, 
^en  on  tbe  side  where  it  is  apparently  most  easy  of 
access,  was  decided  (so  we  were  assured)  some  years 
^c,  by  the  Pasha  of  Bayazid.    He  departed  from  that 
city  with  a  large  party  of  hOTsemen  at  the  most  favour- 
ftUe  season,  and  ascended  the  mountain  on  the  Bayazid 
^ide,  as  high  as  he  could  on  horseback.    He  caused 
tlnree  stations  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ascent,  where 
he  built  huts  and  collected  proviMons.     The  Uiird 
slatbn  was  the  snow»   He  had  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
tl^  region  of  snow,  but  when  he  came  to  the  great 
cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  top  of  the  cone,  he  could 

'  Dr.  Parrot  aad  oiben  ha^e  since  demonstrated  its  possibi- 
%.    Sm  the  Apt^endix  to  this  Chapter. — M. 
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proceed  no  farther,  because  seveml  of  his  men  wa« 
there  seized  with  violent  oppressions  of  tbe  chest, 
from  the  gr^t  rare&ction  of  the  an*.  He  had  before 
offered  large  rewards  to  any  one  who  should  readi 
the  top  3  but  although  many  Courds,  who  live  at  it» 
base,  have  attempted  it,  all  have  been  equally  onsuo' 
cessful.  Besides  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  his< 
men  had  to  contend  with  dangers  of  the  MImg  ice^ 
large  pieces  of  which  were  constantly  detachhig'  tfaem^ 
selves  from  the  main  body,  and  rolling  down.  During' 
the  summer,  the  cap  of  ice  on  ks  summit  is  seen  ta 
shine  with  a  glow  quite  distinct  from  snow,  and  if  the 
old  inhabitants  may  be  believed,  this  great  congealed 
mass  has  vbibly  increased  since  they  first  knew  it*'' 

19.  Reineggs  (Descript.  of  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  L 
p.  27.)  says  that  the  frightful  chasm  of  Ararat,  can  be 
beheld  by  none  without  shuddering.    Morier  remarks 
of  it ;  **  One  of  the  great  features  of  this  mountain  i»  the 
immense  chasm  that  extends  nearly-half  way  down  1^ 
and  is  very  visible  from  Erivanand  all'itosurroQn<fiog' 
territory.    A  large  mound  of  earth,  apparently  foreign 
to  the  original  and  natural  conformation  of  the  moun' 
tain,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chasm,  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  which  is  a  mass  of  ice,  whose  dimen* 
sions,  according  to  the  natives,  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  an  immense  house  or  tower.    It  has  evidently 
fallen  from  a  cliff,  discernible  at  a  great  distance 
which  impends  very  considerably  over  the  chasm.. 
The  Armenians,  who  watch  the  progress  of  tbeaecir- 
mulating  ice  on  this  cliff,  expect  that  another  mass  of 
equal  dimensions  to  the  former,  will  soon  separate  it- 
self from  the  mountain,  and  be  precipitated  into  the 
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abyis.    Expeiienoe  has  taught  them,  that  thii  fall 

takes  place  af^r  a  lapse  of  twenty  years ;  and  some 

credit  is  due  to  their  testimony,  for  they  look  upon 

Ararat  as  a  most  sacred  spot,  and  consequently,  are 

frequent  and  regular  in  their  observations  of  it.    The 

mass  of  ice  that  is  now  seen  in  the  chasm,  has  fallen 

in  such  a  situation,  that  it  only  receives  the  heat  of 

the  sun  upon  its  surface  for  about  two  hours  during 

the  day,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  so  much  of 

it  as  to  produce  a  fresh  congelation,  as  soon  as  it  is 

again  immersed  in  shade."    Second  Journey,  p.  345. 

^.  Descript.  of  the  Caucasus,  VoL  I.  p.  17. 

21.  We  add  some  other  remarks  of  Morier  upon 

t\us  remarkable  mountain,  (p.  346.)    *<  The  sign  of 

the  greatest  heat  is  when  the  snow  has  entirely 

left  the  summit  of  Little  Ararat.    When  encamped 

OD  the  heights  of  Aberan,  we  watched  its  daily 

<finiiDution,  until  it  completely  vanished.     At  this 

period  the  cultivators  of  melons  cut  their  fruit,  and, 

^  general,  the  snows  of  Ararat  are  used  by  the 

sgncolturists  of  Erivan  as  a  calendar  by  which  they 

regulate  the  sowing,  planting,  and  reaping  of  their 

fields.    The  Eelauts  also  are  guided  in  their  motions 

by  the  operations  of  the  weather  on  this  mountain, 

l^ing  to  their  Yelaks  [t.  e.  summer  residences],  or 

<ie8ceiiding  from  them  according  to  the  falls  of  snow. 

The  soil  of  this  great  mountain  appears  to  be  one 

lounense  heap  of  stones,  confusedly  thrown  together, 

^enlivened  by  vegetation.    Here  and  there  indeed 

tteafew  plants ;  but  Tournefort's  circumstantial  rela- 

^Q  will  shew  how  scanty  are  the  gleanings  of  the 

botanist    In  many  parts  of  the  Little  Ararat  are 
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tracts  of  a  very  toft  stonet  <ukd  in  others  a  species  ci 
▼itrification*  Lava  is  also  to  be  seen,  but  the  soil 
which  most  frequently  intervenes  between  the  rocb 
is  a  deep  sand.  The  wild  animab  that  inhabit  this 
region  are  bears,  small  tygers,  lynxes^  and  li<ns. 
P^haps  the  most  dangerous  are  the  serpents»  some  of 
which,  of  a  large  size,  are  venomoi»  in  the  highest 
degree*  They  are  reputed  so  fierce  as  to  attack 
passengers.  When  we  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ararat,  a  tale  was  prevalent,  that  a  dragon  had  got 
possession  of  the  road  which  leads  between  the  small 
and  greater  mountuns  to  Bayazid ;  and,  like  the  ser- 
pent of  Regulus,  had  impeded  the  passage  of  the 
caravans.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  large  snakes* 
The  base  of  Ararat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  is 
girded  by  extensive  swamps,  in  which  are  great  quan- 
tities of  wild  boars.  In  these,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  are  also  immense  flocks  of  wild  fowL  Oo 
the  mountain  itself  there  are  many  eagles,  and  a  grest 
variety  of  hawks.  Toumefort  seems  to  turn  into  ri- 
dicule (Vol.  II.  p.  147,)  the  report  of  travellers  who 
mention  the  existence  of  Anchorites  on  Mount  Ara- 
rat ;  but  within  the  great  chasm  thare  is  a  cave,  in 
part  built  up,  in  which  it  is  believed  a  hermit  used  to 
live.  The  wilds  of  this  mountain  give  refuge  to  all 
the  rogues  and  outlaws  of  the  surrounding  country; 
and  there  is  a  cavern  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Ararat,  in  so  strong  a  situation,  that  not  long  siaoe, 
some  turbulent  Courds,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  held  it  in  despite  of  the  Serdar  and  his  foroes." 
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SECT.  VIII. — SCYTHIA. 


When  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Colosse  (ch.  iii.  11,)  says,  that  Christi-- 
anity  unites  in  one  ell  nations,  Jews  and  Heathens* 
learned  and  unlearned,  he  thus  expresses  him* 
«elf :     "  There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  cir* 
cumcision   nor   uncircumcision.   Barbarian  nor 
Scythian,  slave  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
^"    The  name  Scythian  is  in  Ancient  Geogra* 
phy  as  vague  and  fluctuating  in  its  meaning  as 
tlie  names  Mongols  and  Tatars  in  modem  times.^ 
It  is  sometimes  the  name  of  a  single  people,  but 
it  likewise  frequently  designates  all  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  roam  over  the  tracts  to  the  north 
(^the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  &r  into  the 
interior  of  Eastern  Asia.    The  same  uncertainty 
ptevails  in  the  use  of  the  term  as  the  name  of 
ft  counirt/;  inasmuch  as  Scythia  sometimes  de* 
^otes  the  seat  of  a  people  called  Scythians,  but 
at  other  times  it  comprises  all  the  lands  which 
J^  now  held  to  belong  to  Mongolia  and  Ta- 
tary.    By  the  "  Scythians,"  in  the  above  quo- 
tation, the  Apostle  intends  the  same  as  "  Bar- 
barians," that  is,  as  Luther  has  correctly  render- 
ed iir-Nicht'Griechen''  (literally  NoUGreeis)  in- 
duding  all  rude,  uncivilised  nations.^ 

'  In  the  Edition  of  Lather's  Version  which  I  possess,  (Ham- 
^  18M,  8¥0.)  it  is  Ufi^eAtf,— M. 
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Herodotus  relates  (I.  103,  104)  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Median  king  Cyaxares,  (in  the 
second  year  of  the  37th  Olympiad,  631  B.  C, 
during  the  reign  of  Josias,  king  of  Judah),  the 
Scythians,  after  they  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Asia  Minor,  overran  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  threatened  to  attack  Egypt,  but  through 
the  entreaties  and  presents  of  the  king  Psam- 
metichus,  they  were  induced  to  retire.  During 
their  retreat,  a  part  of  them  plundered  the  tem- 
ple of  Venus  at  Ascalon.  It  is  conjectured,' 
that  it  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  inroad  of 
the  Scythians  into  Palestine  that  the  town  of 
Bethshan  or  Beth-shean,^  at  the  soUth  end  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  received  the  name  of 
Scythopolis.^  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  re- 
cords are  silent  respecting  this  Scythian  inva- 
sion f  but  that  does  not  affect  the  correctness  of 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  for  it  was  by  no 
means  the  design  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

1.  "  From  the  time  of  Homer,  ScytMa  was  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  all  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  earth,  from  north-west  to  north-east,  beginniDg 
at  the  frigid  zone,  where  was  placed  the  scene  of  the 
&bles  of  the  west,  respecting  the  Cimmerians,  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  Arimaspi,  &c.  Voss  on  Vurgil's 
Georgics,  p.  612,  comp.  p.  122,  305.     Learned  re- 
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searches  concerning  the  Scythians  will  be  found  in 
Bayef^s  Dissertations, — de  origine  et  priscis  sedibus 
Scytharum — de  Scythise  situ,  qualis  fuit  sub  aetatem 
Herodoti — Chronologia  Scythica  vetus — Memoriae 
Scjrthicae  ad  Alexandrum  Magnum — ^in  the  Com- 
mentarr.  Acad.  Petropolit;  contained  also  in  his 
Opuscula,  edited  by  Klotz,  p.  63.  Comp.  with  these 
Mannerfs  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
VoL  IV.  p.  12 ;  and  C.  F.  Cramer's  Scythian  Memo- 
rials in  Palestine,  p.  82. 

2.  Comp.  3  Mace.  7,  5,  N^/t^ov  2xv^a)i'  aypttrs^  ufiS' 
^iy  and  ialso  J.  Boemi  Eclogae  de  barbaris  Scytharum 
Bioribcis  in  Zom'sBiblioth.  antiquar.  exeget.p.  761.  «^^. 

3.  Georg.  SyncelltLs  in  Chron.  p.  214.     Cramer 

in  loc  cit  p.  131, 

4.  \iw  n^i.    Josh.  xvii.  11,  16,  also  ]w  n^a,  1 

Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12. 

5.  Sxu^cDy  'je6'Ktgy  2  Mace.  xii.  29,  30. 

6.  Cramer  in  the  work  cited  in  note  1,  (p.  138,) 
follows  Paul  Pezron,  (in  his  Essai  d'un  Comment 
litt.  et  Histor.  sur  les  Douze  Proph^tes,  Paris  1693, 
Svo.)  in  thinking  that  the  inroad  of  the  Scythians  into 
Palestine  has  been  described  by  the  prophets  Joel 
and  Zephaniah.  But  such  an  exposition  is  founded 
apoQ  mere  arbitrary  assumptions,  which  are  incapable 
of  proof.* 

*  The  appendix  to  this  and  the  following  chapters  will  be 
foand  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEDIA. 


That  extensive  tract  of  country  which  was  call-* 
ed  by  the  Hebrews  Madai,*  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Media^  lies  on  the  west  and  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  running  in  a  north^ly  direo' 
tion  towards  Armenia,  and  in  a  southerly  to* 
wards  Farsistan,  and  comprehends  the  modem 
provinces  of  Shirwan,  Azerbijan,  Ghilan,  Ma* 
sanderan,  and  Irak  Adjemi.  This  region,  which, 
in  superficial  extent,  is  larger  than  Spain,  is  situ- 
ated between  the  35th  and,  40th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  from  the  earliest  times,  one  of 
the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  most  civilized  king- 
doms of  Asia.     It  was  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  of  which  the  northern  was  called  Atropa^ 
tene,  or  LiUle  Media ;  the  southern,  Gr^sU  Me- 
dia«^      Atropatene  correspcmds  to  the  Azerbi' 
jan'   of  the  aborigines,  from  which  name  the 
Greek  designation  appears  to  have  been  formed. 
Azerbijan,  which  is  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  a 
Persian  province,  under  its  own  governor,  is  on 
all  sides  surrounded  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Taurus, 
except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.     Strabo* 
calls  Atropatene  in  Media,  a  fruitful  and  very 
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populous  country,  which  could  furnish  ten  thou- 
sand horsemen  and  fixrty  thousand  foot  With  the 
ezcq^tion  of  the  mountains  on  its  borders,  Azer« 
bgan  consists  of  fertile  f^ains  and  valleys,  which 
are  separated  by  little  hills,  and  are  watered  by 
innumerable  small  rivers  and  a  multitude  of  lively 
meandering  bro(^.     These  plains  and  valleys 
yield  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  in  great  abundance  and  excellence.    In 
thedaysof  Chaidin,  the  fields  were  wellcoltivatedy 
and  upon  die  ridi  pastures  he  sawthousands  of 
fine  horses,  acireumstance  which  renanded  him  of 
the  almost  incrediUe  numbers  which  the  Persian 
kings  are  said  to  have  reared  here.^     The  flat 
country  was  tiien  covered  with  villages,   and 
Tauris^  was  one  of  the  richest,  most  industrious, 

*■  By   Eurepeans  commonly  called   Tabrix.     Morier  has 
given  a  view  of  it  in  his  Second  Journey.     The  following 

k  Abul-feda'i  notice  of  thi«  city:      iJUSi]     ^     ^IS 
1^3     uA£aJ»3       o-^?"^       tjiUUaL        2^ 
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and  populous  cities  of  the  east.  At  the  present 
day,  Azerbijan  lies  almost  as  waste  as  any  othar 
province  in  Persia.  Trade  and  manufactures  are 
nearly  annihilated,  and  most  of  the  towns  are  in 
ruins. 

Great  Media,  the  modem  Irak  Adjemi,®  or 
Persian  Irak,  is  a  mountainous  country,^  inter- 
sected by  grassy  and  fertile  vales,  and  occasion- 
ally diversified  by  beautiful,  well-irrigated  and 
productive  plains.®  The  climate  is  temperate, 
and  the  air  pure.  The  clear  azure  sky  of  Per- 
sian Irak,  or  southern  Media,  is  celebrated  by 
all  travellers.  From  May  to  September,  the 
atmosphere  is  not  obscured  by  a  single  cloud. 
The  beauty  of  this  cloudless  hemisphere,  says 

Tibriz  celeberrima  urbs  est  Adherbijanae,  quam  vulgus  Tauriz 
appellat.  Didt  Ibn  Haucal :  Accedit  ad  Chowayyam  amplitadine 
et  magnitudine ;  addit :  erat  ibi  solium  regium  familie  HtUs- 
kQ,  quod  deinde  translatum  est  ad  urbem  novam,  quam  oondr- 
dit  Charbend,  de  quamox.  Didt  Ibn  Sa*id ;  Est  metropolii 
Adberbijanse  nostro  tempore^  structa  puldierrime  lapidibui 
Csshftnensibus  et  gypso  et  calce:  habet  gymnasia  et  vallem 
amoenam.  Inter  ejus  optimates  erat  aliquis,  qui  amioe  n<mtt 
tractare  Tataros,  quo  factum,  ut  non  eodem  loco  earn  habiie- 
rint,  quo  JMarftgam^  aliasque  urbes— Wustenfeld's  Abulfeda, 
p.  43.— M. 
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Chardin,®  I  can  never  foTget.   It  is  as  if  the  finna- 
ment  were  higher  and  of  another  colour  than  in  our 
misty  European  climates.     The  clearness  of  the 
sky,  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  shed  upon 
nature  and  its  productions,  as  well  as  upon  the 
works  of  art,  an  indescribable  splendour,  and  tend 
greatly   to  the  preservation  of  the  latter  from 
decay.     During  night,  the  stars  emit  so  brilliant 
a  lustre,  that  their  light  is  sufficient  for  many  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  even  then,  the  air  is  so  dry, 
that  the  least  trace  of  dew  or  damp  can  no  where 
be  detected.  The  heat  of  summer  is  moderated  by 
cooling  breezes,  which  spring  up  at  night  and 
continue  till  the  morning.     From  November  to 
March  it  is  very  cold.^^     Much  snow  falls  on  the 
hills,  but  less  in  the  valleys.    It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  what  has  now  been  said  of  the 
dryness  and  purity  of  the  air  in  southern  Media, 
is  by  no  means  true  to  the  same  extent  (rf  the 
north-eastern  portion,  which  lies  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  was  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  the  modem 
Ghilan  and  Masanderan.^^       These  two  pro- 
vinces are  at  once  the  most  fertile  and  the  mosf 
unhealthy.     They  are  both  bounded  to  the  south 
by  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  many  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  but  their  sides  are  clothed 
with  the  finest  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  other 
ttseful  trees,  and  yield  excellent  vegetables,  while 
the  lower  grounds  are  rich  in  oranges,  pomegra- 
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nates^  olives,  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  fruits. 
The  plains  that  lie  towards  the  Caspian  have 
a  fat  loamy  soil,  which  produces  rice  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  in  the  greatest  abun*^ 
dance ;  and  at  the  season  of  spring,  from  -the 
vast  variety  of  flowers  which  adorn  the  earth, 
this  part  of  Ghilan  and  Masanderan  presents  the 
appearance  of  one  continued  garden  or  paixh 
disey  the  name  generally  given  to  it  by  the 
Persians.  Yet  all  these  advantages  of  soil  are 
counterbalanced  by  an  evil  of  no  small  magni* 
tude — the  seemingly  irremediable  insalubrity  of 
the  climate.^^  The  mcnrasses  which  are  formed 
by  the  flat  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  inun- 
dations from  mountain-torrents,  and  the  irriga* 
tion  of  rice-fields,  would  be  sufficient  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  of  Ghilan  and  Masanderan ;  bat 
these  are  not  the  only  sources  of  unhealthiness; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
eaet  andCrth  .vinds.  which  previdl  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  on  the  southern  shcMres 
of  the  Caspian,  and  come  loaded  with  its  va* 
pours,  upon  which  the  neighbouring  mountains 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  keep  them 
from  being  dissipated.  These  condensed  fogs 
either  fall  down  three  times  a  year,  in  violet  sa- 
line showers,  or  are  suspended  over  the  plains  in 
pestilential  effluvia.  And  in  the  hot  season 
especially,   they    engender    various    kinds   of 
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gouty  and  cutafieous  affections,  intennittent 
and  putrid  fevers,  which  erery  year  carry  off 
thoosaiKis. 

The  chief  town  of  Media,  Eebatana,  or  Ag^ 
batana,  is  inenttoned  in  Ezra  vi.  2,  under  the 
aame  of  Adbuneta,^^  as  the  dty  in  which  were 
discovered  the  rc^al  archives^^  of  Persia.    In 
the  begliuuug  of  the  apocryphal  hock  of  Judith, 
(oh.  L  2,  et  seqq.)  it  is  said  that  the  kii^  of 
Modia^  Arphaxad>  encompassed  Eobatana  with 
a  round  wall  of  hewn  stones^  each  being  three 
elb  bro^   and  six   ells  long.      The  height 
^  the  wall  was  scYenty  ells,  and  the  width 
fifty.  Over  the  gates  he  placed  towers  a  hun« 
died  ells   high,    their  foundation  being  sixty 
alls  broads    The  gates  were  seventy  ells  high, 
wmI  forty  ells  wide.**    Aceor&ig  to  Hwodo- 
ta,*^  the  first  Median  king  Dejoces,  built  Eo- 
Waoa,  and  surrofiinded  it  with  seven  strong 
avails,  the  innennost  of  which  included  the  royal 
dtadel  and  treasury.      In  consequence  of  the 
town  lying  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  one  battle* 
^i^fisvt  rose  above  another,  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
I^theatret  and  the  whole  had  a  more  striking 
H)pearance»  from  the  dreumstance  that  each  was 
paii^  of  a  different  eolour^  and  the  innermost 
^ai  €Qvefed  with  gM  and  sUv^ •    The  circum- 
C^^aee  of  the  outorwaU  is  oon^iaied  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  cireuit  of  Athens^  and  Diodorus 
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makes  it  somewhat  greater,  for  he  states  it  at 
240  stadia.^7     The  town  must  subsequently  have 
extended  beyond  this  wall,  for  Polybius  express- 
ly says,^®  that  Ecbatana  had  no  walls.     The 
upper  part  would  then  consist  only  of  the  cita- 
del.    Below  lay  the  royal  residence,  which  was 
seven  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  adorned  with 
marvellous  art  and  surpassing  splendour.     The 
wood  work  was  all  of  cedar  and  cypress,  and  was 
so  well  compacted  together,   that  during  the 
long  period  that  elapsed  from  its  erection  to  the 
time  of  Polybius,  not  one  piece  had  been  dis- 
jointed.    The  beams  and  rafters,  and  the  pillars 
in  the  inner  halls  and  outer  porches,  were  all 
ornamented  with   gold   and  silver ;  the  whole 
roof  was  covered  with  silver  tiles.     Of  all  this 
decoration  the  greater  part  was  carried  off  at  the 
time  of  the  city^s  capture  by  Alexander,  and  the 
remainder  by  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  Out  of  the 
produce  of  this  plunder  the  Syrians  struck  their 
royal  coinage,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand talents.     Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the 
temple  of  Aene  (Anaitis)  had  gilded  pillars,  with 
many  silver  tiles  and  various  other  ornaments. 
Ecbatcgia  was  in  later  times  the  seat  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  who,  before  the  conquest  of 
Media,  had  lived  at  Hecatompylos.     After  the 
extension  of  their  monarchy  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes, Ecbatana,  on  account  of  its  temperate  cli- 
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mate,  continued  to  be  their  ordinary  summer-re- 
sidence.    The  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatatia  is 
probably   occupied  by   the  modem   Hamadan. 
Ker  Porter*^  says :  "  The  identity  of  this  ancient 
city's  situation  with  that  of  the  present  Hama- 
dan, seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt ; 
the  plain,  the  mountain,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  place  with  regard  to  other  noted 
cities,  agreeing  in  every  point.     The  site  also 
of  the  modem  town,  like  that  of  the  ancient,  is 
on  a  gradual  ascent,  terminating  near  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  moimtain ;  but  there  all 
trace  of  its  past  appearance  would  cease,  were  it 
not  for  two  or  three  considerable  elevations  and 
overgrown  irregularities  on  and  near  them ;  which 
may  have  been  the  walls  of  the  royal  fortress, 
^th  those  of  the  palaces,  temples,  and  theatres 
seen  no  more.     I  passed  one  of  these  heights 
standing  to  the  south-west,  as  I  entered  the  city, 
and  observed  that  it  bore  many  vestiges  of  hav- 
mg  been  strongly  fortified.    The  sides  and  sum- 
mit are  covered  with  large  remnants  of  ruined 
walls  of  a  great  thickness,  and  also  of  towers,  the 
materiab  of  which  were  sun-dried  bricks.     It  has 
the  name  of  the  Inner  Fortress,  and  certainly 
holds  the  most  commanding  station  near  the 
plsdn.    The  city  stands  in  latitude  34**  53',  and 
longitude  40**  E.     When  it  lost  the  name  of 
Ecbatana  in  that  of  Hamadan,  it  seems  to  have 
lost  all  its  honours  too ;  for  while  it  preserved 
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the  old  appellation  of  the  capital  whence  the 
great  kings  of  the  Kaianian  race  had  dictated 
their  decrees,  and  where  Cyrus  t3^  king  had 
placed  in  the  hotme  of  the  rolls  of  its  palace  liie 
record  wherein  was  written  his  order  for  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  it  seems,  with  die  reten- 
tion of  its  name,  to  have  preserved  s<mie  memory 
of  its  consequence,  even  so  far  into  modem  times 
as  three  centuries  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  that  Tiridates  at- 
tempted to  transfer  its  glories  to  his  own  capital, 
and,  according  to  Ebn  Haukel,  the  gradual  pro* 
gress  of  six  hundred  years  mouldered  away  the 
architectural  superiority  of  the  ancient  city.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  re- 
ceived its  final  blow,  under  the  arms  of  Timour 
the  Tartar,  who  sacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed 
its  proudest  buildings,  ruined  the  inhabitants, 
and  reduced  the  whole,  from  being  one  of  the 
most  extensive  cities  of  the  East,  to  hardly  a 
farsang  in  length  and  breadth.  In  that  dis- 
mantled and  dismembered  state,  though  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  clay-built  suburb  of  what  it  was, 
it  possessed  Iron  gates  till  within  these  fifty 
years ;  when  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  not  satisfied 
with  die  depth  of  so  great  a  capital's  degradation, 
ordered  every  remains  of  past  consequence  to  be 
totally  destroyed.  His  commands  were  obeyed  to 
a  tittle.  The  mud  alkys  which  now  occupy  the 
site  of  ancient  streets  or  squares,  are  narrow,  in- 
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terrapted  by  large  holes,  or  hollows  in  the  way, 
^ind  heaps  of  the  fallen  crumbled  walls  of  desert* 
ed  dwellings.     A  miserable  bazaar  or  two  are 
passed  through   in  traversing  the  town;    and 
large  lonely  spots  are  met  with,  marked  by  bro- 
ken low  mounds  over  older  ruins ;  with  here  and 
there  a  few  poplars  and  willow  trees  shadowing 
the  border  of  a  dirty  stream,  abandoned  to  the 
meanest  uses,  which  probably  flowed  pellucid 
and  admired,  when  these  places  were  gardiens, 
and  the  grass-grown  heap  some  stately  dwelling 
rf  Ecbatana.     In  one  or  two  spots  I  observed 
square  platforms,  composed  of  large  stones ;  the 
&ces  of  many  of  which  were  chisselled  all  over 
into  the  finest  ambesque  fret-work,  whilst  others 
had  in  addition,  long  inscriptions  in  the  Arabic 
character.     They  had  evidently  been  tombstones 
of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  caliph   rule  in 
Persia.     But,  when  we  compare  relics  of  the 
seventh  century  with  the  deep  antiquity  of  the 
heaped  ruins  on  which  they  lie,  these  monumen- 
tal remains  seem  but  the  register  of  yesterday, 
r  OT  what  purpose,  or  when  they  were  disturbed 
^m  their  original  destination,  and  arranged  in 
^eir  present  order,  are  subjects  of  no  easy  con- 
jecture.    The  only  thing  that  appears  for  some 
years  to  have  kept  the  place  in  any  degree  of 
notice  with  the  modem  Persians,  is  the  manu- 
fecture  of  a  superior  sort  of  leather ;  but  the  very 
^cle  of  traffic  proclaims  the  low  order  of  popu- 
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laticHi  to  which  it  has  been  abandoned.  As  I 
passed  the  wretched -hovelled  streets,  and  saw 
the  once  lofty  city  of  Astyages  shrunk  like  a 
shrivelled  gourd,  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
spectacle  called  forth  more  saddening  reflections 
than  any  that  had  been  awakened  in  me  on  any 
former  ground  of  departed  greatness .....  At 
present  it  does  not  number  more  than  9000 
houses ;  one-third  of  which  do  not  increase  the 
revenue  to  the  crown,  3000  of  them  being  inha- 
bited by  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  state, 
who  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  taxation 
of  the  town.  The  population  is  calculated  at  be* 
tween  forty  and  forty-five  thousand  souls  >  amongst 
whom  are  about  six  hundred  Jewish  families, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  of  Armenians, 

"  The  Jewish  part  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom 
I  conversed,  shook  their  heads  at  the  hist<»ry  of 
the  Judean  tomb  on  the  mountain,  but  entered, 
with  a  solemn  interest,  into  the  questions  I  put 
to  them  respecting  the  sepulchre  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai ;  the  dome-roof  of  which  rises  over 
the  low  dun  habitations  of  the  poor  remnant  of 
Israel,  still  lingering  in  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity. This  tomb  is  regarded  by  all  the  Jews 
who  yet  exist  in  the  empire,  as  a  place  of  par- 
ticular sanctity ;  and  pilgrimages  are  still  made 
to  it  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  holy  penitence  with  which,  in  former 
times,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Jerusalem, 
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Being  desirous  of  visiting  a  place  which  Chris^ 
tians  cannot  view  without  reverence,  I  sent  to 
request  that  favour  of  the  priest  under  whose 
care  it  is  preserved.  He  came  to  me  imme- 
diately on  my  message,  and  seemed  pleased  with 
the  respect  manifested  towards  the  ancient  people 
€f  his  nation,  in  the  manner  with  which  I  asked 

to  be  admitted  to  their  shrine I  accompanied 

the  priest  through  the  town,  over  much  ruin  and 
rubbish,  to  an  inclosed  piece  of  ground,  rather 
more  elevated  than  any  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
In  the  centre  was  the  Jewish  tomb,  a  square 
building  of  brick,  of  a  mosque-like  form,  with  a 
rather  elongated  dome  at  the  top.     The  whole 
seems  in  a  very  decaying  state ;  falling  fast  to 
the  mouldered  condition  of  some  wall-fragments 
aiound,  which,  in  former  times,  had  been  con- 
nected with,  and  extended  the  consequence  of 
^e  saored  enclosure.     The  door  that  admitted 
nsinto  the  tomb,  is,  in  the  ancient  sepulchral 
™uon  of  the  country,  very  small ;  consisting  of 
a  single  stone  of  great  thickness,  and  turning  on 
^te  own  pivots  from  one  side.     Its  key  is  always 
^  possession  of  the  head  of  the  Jews  resident 

5^t  Hamadan The  original  structure,  it  is  said, 

was  destroyed  at  the  sacking  of  the  place  by 
Tnnour ;  and  soon  after  that  catastrophe,  when 
the  country  became  a  little  settled,  the  present 
^obtrusive  building  was  raised  on  the  original 
^pot.    Certain  devout  Jews  of  the  city  stood  to 
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the  expense;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  (nearly  fire  hundred  afiter  its  re^rection)  it 
was  fully  repaired  by  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of 
IsmaeL  On  passing  through  the  little  portal^ 
which  we  did  in  an  almost  doubled  position,  we 
entered  a  small  arched  chamber,  in  which  are 
seen  the  graves  of  several  rabbis ;  probably  one 
may  cover  the  remains  of  the  pious  Ismael ;  and 
not  unlikely  the  other  may  contain  the  bodies 
of  the  first  rebuilders  after  the  sacrilegious  de* 
structioh  by  Timour.  Having  *'  trode  lightly 
by  their  graves,"  a  second  door,  of  such  very 
confined  dimensions,  presented  itself  at  the  end 
of  this  vestibule,  [that]  we  were  constrained  to 
enter  it  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and  then  stand- 
ing up,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  larger  chamber, 
to  which  appertained  the  dome.  Immediately 
under  its  concave  stand  two  sarcophagi,  made  of 
a  very  daA  wood,  carved  with  great  intricacy  of 
pattern  and  richness  of  twisied  ornament,,  with 
a  line  of  inscViption  in  Hebrew  running  round 
the  upper  ledge  (rf  each.  Many  other  inscrip- 
tions, in  the  same  language,  are  cut  on  the  walls ; 
while  one  of  the  oldest  antiquity,  engraved  on  a 
3lab  of  white  marble,  is  let  into  the  wall  itself. 
The  priest  assured  me  it  had  been  rescued  from 
the  ruins  of  the  first  edifice  at  its  demolition  by 
th6  Tartars;  and,  with  the  scar(K>phagi  them- 
selves,  was  preserved  on  the  same  consecrated 
spot."2i 
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The  dty  of  Rages  or  Ragse  in  Media,  is  seve* 
Tal  times  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Tobit  (eh.  iv»  1,  21 ;  v.  8 ;  ix.  3.)     It  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ragiana  or  Ragos,** 
and  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  tbe  largest 
of  the  cities  of  Media.    The  whole  district  was 
very  fertile,  but  subject  to  violent  and  destruc- 
tive earthquakes.    The  tradition  of  the  Peraans 
places  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rages  in  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been 
bmlt  by  Husheng,  the  grandson  of  Kayomorth, 
the  first  king  of  Persia.    Alexander  found  Ragse 
under  this  name  on  his  first  expedition  through 
Media  to  Parthiene.     It  appears  to  have  after* 
awards  suffered  much  from  earthquakes ;  for  Se- 
laicus  Nicator  was  its  second  builder,  and  called 
it  ISitaroposj^  probably  after  the  name '  of  his  na- 
tive town,  imder  which  appellation  it  is  men- 
fi<Maed  by  Ptolemy.    During  the  later  wars  with 
the  Parthians,  it  was  again  levelled  with  the 
ground,  when  Arsaces  restored  it,  and  called 
it  Arsacia,      Yet  notwithstanding  the  wishes 
^  Seleucus  and  Arsaces,  the  ancient  designa- 
tion of  the  town  survived  through    succeed- 
in?  ages.     Rai  or  Rei^*  (an  abbreviation  of  the 
^cient  name)  became  the  residence  of  Mahom- 
**eclan  princes,  and  again  attainec^  such  a  size,^ 
that  tbe  Arabian  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
8p«t  of  it  as  the  largest  and  most  populous 
city  of  *  Asia;    During  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars 
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in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  wholly  destroyed, 
and  its  former  site  is  now  only  indicated  by 
scattered  ruins.  These  lie  a  little  more  than 
five  [English]  miles  south-east  of  Teheran,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
running,  in  an  oblique  line,  across  the  plains  in 
the  direction  of  south-west.  The  surface  of  the 
ground,  all  over  this  tract,  is  marked  by  hollows, 
mounds,  mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
The  remains  of  very  strong  fortifications  are  still 
discernible,  which  had  been  built  of  bricks  that 
had  been  burnt  or  dried  in  the  siin.^ 

Media  was  one  of  the  first  independent 
kingdoms  of  ancient  times.  Nihus,  the  founder 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  contended  with  a  king 
of  the  Medes,  whom  he  conquered,  and  reduced 
the  country  to  a  province  of  Assyria.  For  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years  the  Medes  bore  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  But  when  Tiglath-pilesar  and 
Salmanassar  began  to  depopulate  whole  couur 
tries  in  Western  Asia,  carrying  off  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  settling  them  in  the  towns  of  Media 
and  other  parts  of  Upper  Asia,  the  patience  of  the 
Medes  was  exhausted.  They  rose  in  arms ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem,  his 
flight  and  murder,  and  the  consequent  disorga- 
nization of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  completed 
their  liberation.  For  six  years  they  were  ex- 
posed,  through  internal  dissensions  and  party 
feuds,  to  a  Wnd  of  anarchy ;  but  at  length,  about 
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the  year  b.  c.  700,   Dejoces,  who  had  acted 
as   a  prudent    and    upright  arbitrator  among 
opposing    £Eictions,    was    unanimously  elected 
king.    He  reigned  over  Media  alone,  whose  six 
tribes  he  united  into  one  nation.     But  his  son 
and  successor  Phraortes  brought  under  the  Me- 
dian dominion,  first  the  Persians,  and  then  the 
wboje  of  Upper  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys, 
including  Cappadocia.     He  afterwards  advanced 
ag^st  the  Assyrians,  and  besieged  Nineveh, 
bat  there  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself 
slain.    His   son  and  successor,   Cyaxares,   re- 
solved to  avenge  his  father's  death  on  the  Assy- 
rians; but,  as  he  was  about  to  resume  the  siege 
of  Nineveh,  the  report  reached  him  that  the 
Scythian*  had  invaded  Media.     He  marched  to 
oppose  them,  but  was  defeated ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  twenty  years'  struggle  that  these  bar- 
baro\i8  foes  were  expelled  from   the   country. 
Cyaxares  then  renewed  his  attack  upon  Nine- 
veh, and  took  it,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ally 
^abopalassar,  the  first  king  of  Babylon,  and 
^yrva  now  became  a  Median  province.     After 
Cyaxares,  this  great  eYnpire  was  inherited  by  his 
*oii  ^tya^es,  who,  five  and  thirty  years  after, 
(about  the  year  b.  c.  556,)  had  to  resign  it   to 
"^  grandson  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.^  Then  arose 
*e  Medo-Peesian  kingdom.     The  "  laws  of 
^eMedes  and  Persians"  are,  by  j;he  Hebrew  wri- 
^ers,  always  mentioned  together  f  in  Esther  x.  2, 
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the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Peiaa 
are  spoken  of  as  one ;  and«  ind^,  from  the 
period  in  question^  the  manneffi,  religion^  and 
civilization  of  the  two  countries  became  identic 
tified.  We  gather  from  the  Zend  boohs,  that  the 
Modes,  Persians,  and  Bactrians,  were  originally 
one  race  of  people,^^  who  had  in  common  erne 
language,  namely,  the  Zendy  and  one  religion,  the 
adoration  of  Ormused,  the  highest  bdng,  under 
the  symbol  of  fire*  The  priests  of  this  religi<»i, 
the  Magi,  were  a  Median  tribe,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  science^  and 
the  exercises  of  worship*  It  was  from  among 
them  that  arose,  (certainly  before  the  days  of 
Cyrus,^)  Zerdusht^  commonly  called  Zoroas- 
ter, who  appeared  as  a  r^ormer  or  restorer 
of  the  ancient  religion,  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  had  become  corrupted.  Its  professors  are 
still  found,  under  the  name  of  Guebers,  through- 
out Persia  and  India.*^ 

The  Modes  overthrew  the  Chaldseo-Babylo- 
nian  empire,  which,  being  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  various  states  in  Central  Asia,  had  in  a  short 
period  attained  to  considersible  greatness.  Among 
the  lesser  kingdoms  annihilated  by  the  Chaldeans 
was  the  Jewish,  a  large  pr(^rtion  of  whose  in- 
habitants were  carried  by  the  conquerors  into  the 
provinces  of  Babylon.  When  the  Medo-Persian 
power,  imder  Cyrus,  was  rapidly  extending  itself 
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by  conquests  and  alliances,  and  assunung  a  threat- 
ening aspect  towards  Chaldea,  the  captive  Jews 
were  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Medes 
would  become  (as  had  been  predicted)  the  instru- 
ments of  avenging  them  on  their  oppressors. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch,  li.  11,)  says  : 

Sharpen  the  arrows,  seize  the  shields  !  t* 

Jehovah  hath  roused  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes  ; 

For  against  Babylon  is  his  purpose  to  destroy  it. 

The  vengeance  of  Jehovah  is  this, 

Bven  the  vengeance  of  his  temple* 

And  again,  at  verse  28 : 

EnUiBt  against  her  the  nations, 

The  kings  of  Media,  and  the  captains  thereof, 

And  all  the  rulers  thereof. 

And  an  the  land  of  his  dominion. 

Another  prophet  (Isa.  xxi.  2,)  calls  to  the 
Persians  and  Medes:  "Go  up  (against  Babylon) 
0  Elam !  besiege,  O  Media  T*  In  another  part 
of  his  prophecy,  the  Medes  are  described  as  rude 
and  barbarous  warriors,  (ch.  xiii.  17,  18.) 

Behold  !  I  will  stir  up  against  them  the  Medes, 

Who  value  not  silver,  and  care  not  for  gold  : 

Their  bows  shall  dash  down  the  young  men, 

And  they  shaQ  have  no  pity  on  Hbo  ftmi  of  the  womb,-« 

Their  eye  spareth  not  children.  ^ 

With  this  agrees  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
(chap,  1.  42,)  when  he  describes  the  enemies  that 

*  The  LXX.  Vuig.  Castalio,  and  Blayney,  understand  ta^lflbw 
to  mean  quivers.    Blayney  has,  "  fiU  the  quivers."*-M, 
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were  to  come  against  Babylon  from  the  north, 
though  without  specifying  the  Medes : 

The  bow  and  the  spear  shall  they  seise ; 
Cniel  are  they  and  will  shew  no  mercy. 
Their  voice  shall  roar  as  the  sea, 
And  upon  horses  shall  they  ride, 
In  orderly  array,  as  a  man  for  battle, 
Against  thee,  O  daughter  of  Babylon  ! 

That  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  archers, 
like  the  Parthians  in  after  times,  is  mentioned  by 
other  ancient  authors.  Their  bows  were,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,^^  three  ells  long,  the  ar- 
rows above  two  ells,  and  many  used  them  on 
horseback.  Xenophon^  confirms  another  feet, 
mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Isaiah, 
namely,  that  the  Medes  so  despised  silver  and 
gold,  that  they  would  not  be  bribed  by  the  offer 
of  them,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  vanquished  foe ; 
for  he  introduces  Cyrus  as  thus  commending  his 
Medes,  when  addressing  the  assembled  army, 
"  Ye  Medes  1  and  all  who  hear  me,  I  know  well 
that  it  is  not  from  a  desire  of  riches  that  ye  have 
come  out  with  me  to  the  battle." 

The  lands  which  constituted  Media,  form  now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  part  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
Each  province  has  its  own  governor.  The  go- 
vernor of  Azerbijan,  in  the  year  1810,  was 
Abbas  Mirza,*  a  son  of  the  Shah.^ 

*  This  estimable  prince,  so  deservedly  a  favourite  with  all 
English  travellers,  predeceased  his  father,  the  late  Futtch  ill 
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1.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Several 
conjectures  are  given  by  Wahl,  in  his  Asia,  p.  538. 

2.  Sirabo,  XI.  12.  Comp.  Cellarii  Notit.  Orb. 
Antiq.  III.  18.  Matmerfs  Geography  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  B.  V.  Abth.  2,  p.  120. 

3.  (^>L^^^^    or    ^^LS>^L;^V      Wahl  says, 

(loo.  cit  p.  538,)  that  AJ  or    *]  (in  Pehlevi  adur,  in 

Zend  cOro)  sigmBeaJire.    ^L»  is  from  bad  in  Pehlevi, 
(in  Zend,  pate  or  petoesh)  and  denotes  country^  ter' 

m 
•m 

fitoryy  dominion.      . .  ^Ls  or    ,  .1^  gan^jan  is  like 

^Isk  or  i<\*s.>  place^  land^  country.     The  whole  then 

would  mean  the  land  of  the  domain  of  fire  ;  since  it 
was  here  that  fire-worship  was  first  introduced,  and 
the  country  abounds  in  naphtha-springs  more  than 
any  other  part  of  Asia.  The  province,  therefore,  may 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fire-temples  of  which 
it  had  been  the  seat  from  the  remotest  antiquity."* 

^ah,  in  1833.  But  It  is  one  of  his  sons,  Mohammed  Mirza 
who  now  occupies  the  throne  of  Persia,  supported  by  the  joint 
inflnence  of  Russia  and  England. — M. 

*  The  discrepancy  in  the  way  of  writing  the  name  of  this 
province — Azerbijan,  Adserbijan,  Aderbijan^  &c.,  arises  from 

we  drcumstanoe  that  the  letter  ^  which  has  in  Persian  the 

«ound  of  jjr,  is  by  the  Arabs  pronounced  like  dh.  This  is  in 
^  one  of  the  few  purely  Persian  words  in  which  that  charac- 
ter occurs,  as  is  remarked  by  Sir  William  Jones,  (Persian 
^Mxvmar  by  Lee^  p.  6,)  who  agrees  with  Wahl  in  deriving  it 

^^^jit\fire,    A  map  of  this  province,  drawn  from  personal 
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Comp.  Hyde,  Hist.  Relig.  Veter.  Persar.  Ci^.  29, 
p.  858  and  424  of  the  seccmd  editicm.  JLcmgiles, 
in  a  note  to  Chardin's  Travels,  (Tom.  iL  p,  306,) 
thinks  the  name  Azerbaidshan  signifies  JFtreman, 
[fire-watcher  or  fire- worshipper.]  The  common  no- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  from  Sirabo  (loc.  cit) 
viz.  that  Atropatene  was  so  called  from  Atropa- 
tes,  a  Median  Governor,  who  had  preserved  the 
province  from  Macedonian  subjection — is  the  impro- 
bable conjecture  of  one  to  whom  the  real  name  of  the 
country  was  unknown. 

4.  Loc.  cit.  in  note  2. 

5.  Loc.  cit.  p.  365. 

6.  ^«i<  iS\^  or  ^\  jj^^  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Irak,  Beiske  observes :  ( AbulfedsB 
Annall.  Moslemm.  Tom.  L  p.  228,  Not  X.)  Videtur 
haec  provincia  nomen  accepisse  ab  o^  rasit,  abra- 

observatiolM,  will  he  found  in  Moner'a  Second  Journey ;  and 
the  latest  accounts  of  it  in  Colonel  Monteith's  «  Tour  through 
Azerbijan,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  (or 

1833. 
AcoQfdiQg  to  Richardson's  Dictionary,  Wilkins'  edition,  re- 

edited  by  Johnson,^;i5  ddar,  otj^]  a«ar, signifies >«?,  jLi^l 
Azarbad,  The  name  of  a  priest  of  the  magi,  ^^^.^>:j  L^l  ^«*'' 

had^gan,  or  ^^^^Aj^\  ^*«»-*«y-i^««>  The  name  of  a  ire- 
temi^e  in  Tabriz,  also  Tabriz  itsdi  By  ex^ning  the  word 
a8signifying^a6(Kfo<>//A«|)m«fo//re,if ^L,    '^  beacommon 

name,  or  if  it  be  a  proper  name,  the  nuinsion  cf  Azarbadj  we 
avoid  the  tautology  to  which  Wabrs  derivation^  the  land  t^^ 
painain  offirej  seems  exposed. — M. 
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tit  Nomen  in  genere  notat  omnem  terrain,  quam 
mare  ant  fluvius  albit  et  radit,  (Ur^  in  specie  illam 
quae  a  sinu  Persico,  Tigride  et  Euphrate  raditur  ; 
quemadmodum  WUJ<  est  in  genere  quaelibet  ripa, 
in  specie  litus  maris  Phoenico-Syriaci*  Quod  autem 
Irak  proprie  sit  litus,  patet  e  Divan  Hudeilitarum, 
ubiad        j^\  oVx  Scholiastes  notat :  ^ji^^  ^5^jjj. 

Irak-el-Ajem,  or  Irak- Ajemi,  denotes  the  Persian  Irak, 
(comp.  Wahl  loc  cit.  p.  216,)  and  this  province  was  so 
designated,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  c^  jj)  of  ^ 

tiie  Arabian  Irak,  or   ^l^    o^^   the  Babylonian 

Irak,  by  which  names  ancient  Babylonia  is  under- 
stood. A  high  mountain -ridge  Koflan-ku,  separates 
Azerhijan  from  Irak-Ajemi.  See  Ker  Porter's  Tra- 
vels, Vol.  I.  p.  266.*  The  boundaries  of  this  pro- 
vince are  given  by  that  traveller  thus  (p.  306) : 

"  Irak-Ajem,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Azerbi- 
jan  (which  was  also  part  of   Media),   Ghilan,  and 

*  The  following  are  Porter*8  remarks : — **  We  gradually  ap- 

Ifttnched  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 

^^y,  which  here  separate  the  province  of  Azerb^an  from 

In^  once  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  ftunoos  kingdom  of 

^Icdia.    These  mountains  are  called  the  Koflan-kou.     They 

ve  of  very  stupendous  altitude ;  and  are  a  branch  of  the 

»\iY>\une  range  which  belongs  to  Kurdistan.     Besides  the  gran- 

dear  of  their  form,  which  well  accords  with  the  character  of  a 

^ontry,  whose  ancient  laws,  like  these  everlasting  ramparts, 

were  hninoveable  ;  the  varied  hue  of  their  rocks  gives  a  mag- 

'i^^oe  to  the  view,  admirably  adapted  to  the  recollections  of 

i  Biaa,  OB  enlwiDg  the  mvre  particular  dominions  of  the  great 
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Mazanderan  (ancient  Hyrcania);  to  the  south  by 
Farsistan  and  Kuzistan  (ancient  Susiana),  to  the  west 
by  Kurdistan,  and  to  the  east  by  Khorasan,  and  the 
Salt  Desert." 

7.  Hence  it  likewise  bears  the  Arabic  name  jlx^" 
El-Jehal,  and  the   Persian  , ,  ^JJ^^*   Kdhistdn. 

According  to  Ker  Porter  that  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  very  mountainous  part  of  Irak-Ajem,  which  lies 
between  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah.  Travels,  Vol. 
1.  p.  287.  The  mountains  that  run  through  Persian 
Irak,  are  an  arm  of  the  Taurus.  Vol.  II.  p.  87.  This 
quarter  of  Media  is  very  probably  the  district  of  ton 
Hara,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  where  a  part  of  the 
captive  Israelites  were  located  by  Tiglath-Pileser. 
M^rr  is  a  translation  of  the  above  Arabic  and  Persian 
names  [q.  d.  mountainous  from  in  a  mountain.]  Now 
along  with  Hara,  mention  is  made  of  the  river  Gosan 
yi'y^  ina,  of  which  Porter  says,  (Vol.  I.  p.  267  :) 

**  A  fine  river  flowed  through  the  beautifully  undu- 
lating land,  (at  the  base  of  the  Koflan-ku),  and  a  noble 
bridge  of  three  pointed  arches  -crossed  it.  This  river, 
which  was  the  Amardus  of  Ptolemy,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  Gosan  of  scripture,  owes  its  present  appel- 
lation, the  Kizzil-ouzan,  to  its  yellow  hue,  the  name 
being  descriptive  of  such  a  peculiarity.  Its  course  is 
very  rapid,  though  in  a  serpentine  direction ;  and 
being  augmented  by  several  streams,  which  rise  near 
the  town  of  Banna,  in  the  north-eastern  branch  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains,  it  pours  majestically  along 
through  a  vast  stretch  of  hilly  country  northward,  till 
it  enters  Ghilan,  where,  thundering  forward,  amidst  the 
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most  terrific  scenery,  it  discharges  itself  at  last  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Resht."     Comp.  Morier's 
Second  Journey,  p.  208.*     The  conjecture  that  this  is 
the  Gozan  derives  probability  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  districts  mentioned  before  Hara,  namely,  Cha- 
lach  and  Chabor,  are  likewise  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Media.     Chalach  is,  according  to 
Bochart,  (Geogr.  §  III.  14,  p.  220)  the  Calachene  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  north  of  Assyria;  and  Chahor  is 
Mount  Chaboras,  between  Media  and  Assyria.     Be- 
tween that  mountain  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is, 
wys  Ptolemy,  the  district  and  Town  of  Gausania,  i.  e. 
Gosan,  with  a  river  of  the  same  name.     It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  in  2  Kings  xix.  12,  and 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  12,  Gosan  is   mentioned  among  the 
towns  or  provinces  of  Mesopotamia,  which  the  Assy- 
rian conqueror  boasted  of  having  subdued.     But  that 
is  perhaps  different  from  the  river  Gozan  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  v.  26.     [See  the  Appendix.] 

*  Morier  says : — "We  departed  very  early  the  next  morning, 
to  cross  the  Kizzil  Ozan  River,   and  the  Coflan  Koh.     The 
Ittter  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which  would  be  well  worthy  the 
notice  of  a  geologist.     Its  stratifications  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether by  some  great  commotion,  into  the  most  extravagant 
positions.     In  some  places  they  are  perpendicular,  in  others 
horizontal."     Of  the  neighbouring  tract,  he  says  :  **  In  some 
places  it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  if  an 
^nuKi«ine  volume  of  liquid  soil  had  been  set  in  motion,  and  its 
sluggish  masses  had  settled  themselves,  as  the  impulse  might 
lead  them ;  in  others,  as  if  some  powerful  engine  had  broken 
these  masses,  and  left  them  in  unequal  fragments." — M. 
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8.  For  example,  the  plains  of  Maranda.*  (Ker 
Porter,  I.  216),  HamadaD,  Kasvin,  Tabris  or  Tau- 
risy  &c. 

9.  Voyages,  Tom.  11.  p.  280.    Edit  of  Langles. 

10.  Ker  Porter  says :  (Vol.  1. 246)  «  One  morning, 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  snow 
began  to  ^1,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  wind 
from  the  north-east  ;^  and  before  evening,  the  whole 
country  was  covered  for  several  feet  in  depth.  When 
the  sky  had  quite  unburdened  itself,  the  weather  be* 
came  settled,  and  the  sun  continued  to  shine  with  a 
splendour,  only  to  be  seen  in  countries  of  such  tran- 
sparent atmosphere,  where  the  brilliancy  of  the  frosty 
medium  gives  to  the  air  the  dazzling  effect  of  diamonds. 
This  peoiiliar  radiance  of  the  day,  with  the  cold  at 
eight  d^ees  of  Reaumur,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
night,  at  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  of  the  same,  was 
certainly  winter  drest  in  its  fairest  garb;  but  owing 
to  the  long  prevalence  of  frost,  the  snow  became  like 
dust,  and  when  the  wind  blew,  it  was  whirled  in  clouds 
like  the  sand  of  the  desert,  ^ing  up  every  path,  high 
road,  or  hollow,  in  its  way.  This  inconvenience  is 
redoobled,  when  the  snow  already  down  meets  accu- 
muktion  fVotn  above.  Hence  it  is  considered  great 
rashness  to  attempt  going  any  distance  from  the  city, 
when  either  the  heavens  are  loaded,  or  the  air  turbu- 
lent ;  for  to  be  caught  in  any  of  these  snow-storms  is 
almost  certain  destruction.  Many  instances  have 
occurred,  where  not  only  solitary  individuals^  but 

*  But  Maranda,  or  Marande,  instead  of  being  a  "  fhutful 
plain,*'  is  described  by  Porter,  as  **  barren  and  dreary." — M. 
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wJiole  companies  and  caravans  have  bees  overwhelm- 
ed and  perished.     The  track  being  soon  covered,  and 
the  snow  coming  on  in  every  direction,  from  drift, 
whuriwind,  and  the  falling  clouds,  every  land-mark  is 
obscured,  and  the  lost  travellers,  exhausted,  benumbed, 
and  abandoned  to  despair,  are  speedily  sunk  under 
the  tremendous  mass.     One  of  the  British  officers  now 
reading  at  Tabreez  (1817)  during  a  journey  he  made 
to  Teheran  two  winters  ago,  narrowly  escaped  a  simi- 
lar fate.     Every  vestige  of  road  was  obliterated,  and 
he,  with  his  attendants,  had  wandered,  and  ploughed 
iHeir  way  for  several  hours  without  a  guide  from  earth 
or  sky ;  when,  evening  drawing  on,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  for  lost.     At  this  juncture  they  were  pro- 
videntially descried  by  some  peasants  from  the  roofs 
of  their  almost  buried  cabins.    With  instant  despatch, 
hat  great  labour,  these  good  people  cleared  a  path  to 
the  half  perished  travellers;    and  by  such   prompt 
hamanity  rescued  them  from  the  most  desolate  of 

^l^hs.*'. He  adds,  that  as  the  Persians  continue 

to  wear  light  clothing,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  season,  «  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  two 
persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town."     In  p.  441 ,  he  says,  «*  at  present 
(May  21st),  no  fruits  are  ripe  here ;  but  cherries  and 
plomsare  eaten  as  delicacies  in  their  crude  state."  When 
Iklla  Voile  was  at  Hamadan,  towards  the  end  of 
January,  the  ice  lay  for  several  days  in  the  streets, 
and  even  in  his  own  chamber,  where  he  kept  up  a 
good  fire,  liquids  were  frozen,  the  very  ink  becoming 
congealed  in  the  glass.     Travels,  Part  II.  p.  10,  11,  of 
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the  Ger.  Transl.  Comp.  Olivier^  Voyages,  Tom.  V. 
p.  208. 

12.  Chardin,  Tom.  III.  p.  273.  Gmelin's  Trav. 
Part  III.  p.  425. 

Id.  KnnnK  ;  the  name  has  probably  a  similar  sig- 
nification with  the  Hebrew  nttrr,  strong.^  llgen  on 
Tobit,  III.  8,  p.  165.  AyjSarava  (for  which  commonly 
'Ey/3arava)  seems  formed  from  NnnnK,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  syllable  va,  and  the  commutation  of  the 
letter  m  for  b.  According  to  Reland  (Dissert,  de 
Vet.  Ling.  Pers.  in  his  Dissertt.  Miscell.  Part  II. 
p.  107),  the  name  Ecbatana,  is  composed  of  the  Per- 
sian words  oJ  Lord,  and  ,  .  .bL!  Abadan,  a  culti- 
vated  and  populous  place. 

14.  xnSD  n^a ;  literally  the  house  of  the  wrttingsy 

in  Persian  ^IXi^i   «li    Dar-Newisht.  This  was  the 

name  of  a  part  of  the  palace  oS  the  ancient  Persian 
king  Gustasp,  or  else  of  a  separate  building,  in  which 
he  caused  to  be  preserved  a  copy  of  the  books  of  Zo- 
roaster, written  in  letters  of  gold.  See  Ou8eky^$ 
Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  344,  410,  542. 

15.  These  are  the  statements  of  the  Greek  Text. 
The  Vulgate,  which  Luther  has  followed,  is  somewhat 
different^ 

•  Hence  the  name  of  Hamath  in  Syria,  tlie  Epiphania  of  the 
Greeks.  The  radical  idea  is  supposed  by  Gesenfus  to  be  ^'tosur- 
round  with  a  wall,  to  strengthen."  Arab.  |^.^  to  giiard.-.M. 
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16.  Book  I.  cap.  98.  Comp.  Diodorus  SicuiuSf 
II.  13. 

17.  Book  XVII.  110. 

18.  Book  X.  24. 

19.  Travels  Vol.  II.  p.  101.  Comp.  Morier's 
Second  Journey,  p.  267.  [See  the  Appendix.] 

20.  These  gates  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  Haukal  ip 
his  Description  of  Persian  Irak,  edited  by  Uylenhroeh^ 
p.  5  of  the  Arab.  Text.  That  the  town  was,  at  that 
period  (the  tenth  century),  though  still  flourishing, 
yet  much  reduced  from  its  former  greatness,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  only  about  one 
parasang  square,  and  the  houses  were  built  of  mud. 
Comp.at  p.  49,  and  82,  of  the  Arab.  Text,  or  p.  66  and 
100,  of  the  translation,  the  accounts  which  Kaswini 
and  Ibn  Ayias  give  of  this  town. 

21.  But  that  this  is  a  false  representation,  is  shewn 
by  the  inscription  itself,  as  copied  by  Ker  Porter,  Vol. 
II.  p.  109.  For,  excepting  a  passage  from  the  Book 
of  Esther  (ch.  viii.  15),  and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
Psalm,  it  contains  nothing  but  the  information,  that  two 
brothers,  Eliah  and  Samuel,  caused  this  tomb  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  year  of  the  world  4474,  that  is  the  year 
1713  of  the  Christian  era.  Another  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  follows  this,  is  so  incorrectly  copied,  that  np 
tolerable  sense  can  be  made  out  of  it.  Still  more  im- 
perfectly is  it  exhibited  in  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  265.  The  translation  given  by  Porter  says  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

22.  'V6Ly(ii  (in  Diodor.  Sic.  XIX.  44),  seems  to 
We  been  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  district.  By 
the  Greek  geographers  the  town  is  called  'Paya  (ra). 
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commonly  ou  *Fayau    The  Vulg.  has   B»ge9,     See 
Ilgen  on  Tob.  I.  14,  p.  17. 

23.  Straho  XI.  p.  424,  Casaubon's  Edit 

24.  Irac8B  Pers.  Descript.  p.  33.     A  person 

MM  -• 

born  in  Rei,  was  called     *\     Hence  Razes,  the  name 

of  a  celebrated  Arabian  Physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  that  city. 

25.  Ker  Porter  has  described  at  length  the  rains 
of  the  city,  and  given  a  plan  of  it*  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
p.  358,  et  seqq. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract : — '^  The  names  of  Rhages, 
Europa,  Arsacia  and  Rhey,  have  all,  at  different  periods,  desig- 
nated this  andent  metropolis ;  each  name  giving  just  grounds 
for  anticipating  the  richest  suocession  of  antiquities,  if  curiosity 
might  be  permitted  to  explore  the  huge  mounds  which  corer 
its  buried  rranains.     The  Persians  ascribe  its  origin  to  Hous* 
hong,   the  grandson    of  Kaiomurs,   therefore  only  third  in 
descent  from  the   first   monarch  of  that  dynasty,    who,  by 
eveiry   calculation,  must  have  been  several  centuries  before 
the  age  of  G3nru8.     The  account  of  Rhey  or  Rhajes,  during 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  the  Persian  {at 
rather  at  that  time  of  the   Babylonian)  empire,  fiiUy  proves 
that  Rhey  was  a  very  considerable  city,  at  least  two  hundred 
years  before  their  deliverance  by  that  greatest  of  all  the  mo- 
narchs  of  the  East.     Therefore,  in  calculating  the  antiquity 
of  its  foundation,  even  the  exaggerating  traditions  of  the  Per- 
sian poets  may  not  have  far  exceeded  the  truth.     Rhey  has  at 
different  times  been  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
pire or  (as  the  capital  of  a  province)  of  its  own  prinoe-govonors. 
Tt  has  been  distinguished  with  palaces  ;  it  has  been  sanctified 
with  fire-temples  or  mosques;  it  has  been  elevated  by  one 
conqueror  to  the  honours  of  a  capital ;  it  has  been  sacked  by 
the  next,  as  only  worthy  of  his  rengeanee.  Henoe  it  is  now  be- 
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26.  Herodot.  I.  95, 180. 

37.  Esth.  i.  19.  Dan.  vi.  6,  12.  Esth.  x.  2,  etsaep. 
On  the  seven  princes  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  (Esth. 
i.  14.)  See  the  present  work,  Ch.  VII.  below. 

28.  Rhode  on  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Zend 
Nations  (Ger.)  p.  63. 

29.  Respecting  the  time  when  Zoroaster  flourished, 
see  the  Researches  of  Heeren,  Ideen,  &c.  B.  I.  Abth. 
I.  p.  465,  and  Rhode  in  loc  cit.  p.  185,  157. 

80.  Among  the  latest  accounts  of  the  Guebers  is 
that  by  Ker  Porter,  Vol.  II.  p.  46.  [See  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

31.  Anab.  VI.  2,  16.  Comp.  Herodot.  I.  61,  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  V.  1. 

82.  Cyropaed.  V.  1,  10. 

88.  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  240,  256. 

«Hne  a  scene  of  such  desolation,  that  the  footsteps  of  man  are 
hardly  discernible,  except  where  they  have  left  traces  of  war, 
and  mark  his  grave.*' — M. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ELAM. 


Elam,^  which  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  22,  as 
a  tribe  descended  from  Shem,  the  second  son  of 
Noah,  is  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  introduced  along  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sinear  (Shinar)  or  Babylon,  and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  2,  and  Jerem.  xxv.  25,  is  connected 
with  Media.  The  Elamites  are  described  in 
Esra  iv.  9,  among  the  nations  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  according  to  Dan.  viii.  2,  Susa  lay 
on  the  river  Ulai,  that  is  the  Eulseus  or  Choas- 
pes,  in  the  province  of  Elam.  These  accounts 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the  same 
land  which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  by  the  very  similar  name  of  Elymais} 
This  province  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Susi- 
ana,  or  the  modern  Khusistan,*  a  name  which 
suggests  the  ancient  Cossaei,  who  inhabited  the 
northern  mountains  of  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of 
Media. 

Susiana  or  Khusistan,  the  Elam  of  scripture, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Persis  or  Farsistan, 
on  the  west  by  Babylonia  or  Babylonian  Irak,^ 
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on  the  north  by  Media,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Persian  Gulf.     This  province  is  not  unfirequent- 
\y  considered  as  a  part  of  Persia' Proper ;  but  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  it  was  regarded  as 
distinct  from  it,  and  constituted  a  peculiar  sa- 
trapy, which  was  about  half  as  large  as  Persis, 
and  not  quite  so  large  as  England.     In  the  north 
and  east  this  province  is  mountainous;  in  the 
south,  towards  the  coast,  level  and  marshy.  There 
reigns  here,  except  during  the  winter  months, 
a  burning  heat,^  as  the  high  mountains  on  the 
north  and  east  intercept  every  cooling  breeze, 
and  the  country  is  only  open  to  the  parching 
south  and  west  winds,  which  blow  across  the  hot 
sands  of  the  desert.     The  soil,  which  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  rivers,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and, 
teaides  growing  much  rice,  coffee,  and  sugar- 
cane, produces  wheat  and  barley,  which,  in  the 
4ays  of  Strabo*,  yielded  two  hundred  fold.^ 

Elam,   or  Susiana,  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  people.     The  Elamm  or  ElymcB^  along 
with  the  Kissii,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, not  only  of  Susiana  Proper,  but  also 
of  Persia ;  hence,  the  writers  of  scripture  compre- 
hend under  the  name  of  Elam  the  country  of  the 
Persians  generally.     The  Elymsei  dwelt  partly 
^^  the  north,  partly  in  the  south  of  Susiana.     In 
"»e  latter,  which  is  fertile,  the  inhabitants  follow- 
^  agriculture.     In  the  north,  which  is  moun- 
^ous,  almost  every  man  was  a  soldier  and  a 
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robber.  As  the  Elym»i  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  ft,  considerable  body  of  troops,  who  were 
mostly  archers.^  In  the  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains which  separate  Susiana  from  Persis  dwek 
the  Uxii^^  a  barbarous  and  plundering  tribe,  who 
exacted  tribute  even  of  the  Persian  monarcfas 
when  they  travelled  from  Susa  into  Persis.  The 
Cosscei^^  occupied  the  northern  mountains  of  Su- 
siana, on  the  borders  of  Media,  andweres  like  the 
Uxii,  a  rude  and  uncultivated  race,  who  despised 
all  refinement  of  manners  as  effeminacy,  and, 
though  occupying  a  small  and  barren  territory, 
yet  sent  into  the  field  three  thousand  archers.  It 
was  in  that  capacity  that  all  these  tribes  were 
chiefly  celebrated,  for  in  the  description  (in  Isa. 
xxii.  6)  of  a  hostile  army  that  was  to  go  forth 
against  Jerusalem,  it  is  said : 

*<  £lam  bears  the  quiver, 
And  comes  with  chariots,  footmen,  and  riders.** 

When  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  34,  et  seqq^  threatens 
this  people  with  conquest  and  subjugation,  he 
begins  with  these  words : 

'*  Thus  saith  Jehotah  of  Hosts  ! 
Behold  !  I  breakthe  bow  of  Elam, 
The  chief  instrument  of  his  might/'* 

In  the  centre  of  Susiana  dwelt  the  tribe  of  the 

•  The  Eng.  Vera,  has  "  Uie  diief  of  their  might."  Blaynef 
**  the  principal  part  of  their  strength."— M. 
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Kissii,  from  whom  this  province  obtained  the 
name  of  Kissia.^^     Here  lay,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  Choaspes  (now  the  Kerrah)   Susa,  the 
Shushan^  of  scripture,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  who  fixed  their  seat  here,  in  order  to 
be  nearer  the  mighty  Babylon.^^    The  city  was, 
according  to  Strabo,^*  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  in  circuit;  according  to  Polycletus, ^*  it 
was  two  hundred,  but  without  walls.*^    Yet  the 
royal  castle  was  doubtless  fortified,  for  it  served 
as  a  citadel.^''     Here  were  to  be  seen  all  those 
sumptuous  edifices  and  other  establishments  de- 
manded by  the  luxury  of  the  Persian  monarchs, — 
palaces,  courts,  and  parks  of  vast  extent.'^     To 
these  allusion  is  made  in  Esth.  i.  5,  where  it  is 
said  that  Ahashverosh(Ahasuerus)  gave  toallwho 
were  m  his  palace  at  Shushan,  a  feast  for  seven 
days  in  the  "  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's 
palace."*^     Alexander  the  Great  found  treasures 
^  the  chief  town  of  every  province  of  Persia, 
but  here  were  preserved  the  private  acciunulated 
nches  of  the  monarch.     Though  Alexander  took 
away  fifty  thousand  talents  from  these  treasures, 
^4  divided  them  among  his  warriors,^  yet  An- 
tigonus  found  nearly  five-and-twenty  thousand 
^eiu^ng»2i     Of  all  the  former  greatness  of  this 
<^%j  the  only  remains  now  are  scattered  ruins 
*^4  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  extend  from  nine 
LEuglish]  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Desphoul  for 
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about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Kerrah,  the  Choaspes  or  Ulai*^ 
of  the  ancients.^^  They  consist  chiefly  of  ruinous 
piles  of  bricks,  which  had  been  made  of  mud  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  like  those  of  Babylon ;  for  this 
is  the  only  building  material  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  either  city.^^      There  is    nothing 
among   those    relics   particularly  deserving  of 
notice,  except  a  few  blocks  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics,^ and  (about  two  miles  from  the  river) 
two  pyramidical  mounds,  the  one  in  circumfe- 
rence a  mile,  the  other  nearly  two.     The  inhar 
bitants  of  the  country  distinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  Castle  and  the  Palace.    At  the  foot 
of  the  larger  mound  there  stands  a  small  build- 
ing with  a  cupola,  in  which  travellers  are  shewn 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.     That  he  lived 
in  Susa,  and  there  enjoyed  prophetic  visions,  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  ch.  viii.  2.     The  place  where  he  died  is 
not  indeed  specified  in  the  Bible ;  yet  the  tradi- 
tion, preserved  among  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  that 
he  was  buried  in  Susa,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
well  founded.^^ 

Respecting  the  early  history  of  Elam,  or  Su- 
siana,  the  extant  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are 
silent.  From  the  intimations  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was 
once  an  independent  state,  with  its  own  kings ; 
for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xiv. 
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1,)  we  find  mention  made  of  a  king  of  Elam, 
Cbedorlaomer,  who  had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  west  across  the  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.   Certain  petty  princes 
in  the  valley  of  Siddim  (whose  place  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dead  Sea,)  had  been  for  twelve 
years  tributary  vassals  of  this  king  of  Elam,  but 
at  length  resolved  to  throw  oflF  the  yoke.   Where- 
upon he  iEillied  himself  with  three  other  kings, 
and,  marching  against  them,  was  at  first  success- 
fid  ;  but  upon  Abraham  advancing  to  their  suc- 
cour, the  four  kings  were  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  country.     Among  the  mighty  and  vic- 
torious nations  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
world,  but  were  "  to  go  down  with  the  uncir- 
cumcised  into  the  pit,"  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxii.  24,) 
mentions  Elam.  At  the  same  period,  namely,  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  last 
Jewish  king,  about  the  year  b.  c.  590,  Jeremiah, 
in  denouncing  judgments  against  other  Asiatic 
states,  directs  a  prediction  against  Elam,  (ch. 
xlix.  34,  et  seqq.)  threatening  it  with  conquest 
and  destruction  by  the  Chaldeans  (comp.  v.  30) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he 
had  subdued  Western  Asia,  added  Elam  also  to 
his  possessions,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  em- 
pire.    Hence  we  find  the  prophet  Daniel,  (ch. 
viii^  1,  2.)  under  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's successor,  residing  in  Susa,  the  capi- 
of  Elam,  a  province  then  subject  to  that  mo- 

o 
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narch»  But  when  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  em^ 
pire  was  soon  after  oveirthrowB  by  the  Medes, 
Elam  came,  along  with  the  other  co«in^es  which 
composed  it,  imder  the  Median  domision ;  and 
hence,  in  Isa.  xxi.  2,  and  Jer.  xxV.  25,  Elam  aaad 
Media  are  mentioned  together* 

In  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  (ch.  vi.  1,  2,) 
it  is  said  that  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  having  heard 
that  there  was  a  rich  temple  at  Ellymais,  a  <aty 
of  Persia,  went  to  attack  and  plmider  it ;  but 
that  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants*  The 
city  (^  Elymak,  or  Elam,  we  should  naturally 
look  for  in  the  province  of  the  same  name  ;  but 
neither  Greek  nor  Roman  writers  make  any 
mention  of  it.^  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  f^  but  as  no 
precise  knowledge  of  distant  countries  could 
well  be  expected  in  a  Jew  of  those  times,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  writer,  by  a  geographical 
error,  mistook  a  Persian  province  fw  a  town.^ 
The  second  book  of  Maccabees,  whidi  k  entitled 
to  little  credit,  mentions  (ch»  ix.  2,)  insteail  of 
Elymais,  Persepolis,  althoi^h  that  city  had 
been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Antiochus,  Polybius,^  on  the 
other  hand,  agrees  more  with  the  first  book  <^ 
Maccabees ;  only  he  does  not  menticm  any  city  <^ 
Elymais,  but  says,  that  Antiochus  Ef^hanes  un- 
dertone an  expedition  to  Elymais,  in  order  that 
he  might  enrich  himself  with  the  treasures  of  the 
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t^nple  of  Diana,  but  was  prevented  by  die  in- 
kabitants  of  tiie  country.  Appian^  speaks  of 
a  liMsple  of  Venus  in  Elymais,  wMcb  Antioekus 
bad  aid^tvotued  to  plunder.  Finally,  Strabo^ 
and  Diodoroa  Sieulus,^  relate  that  Antiochus 
&e  Great,  tbe  father  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
sought  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Bel  in  Elymais, 
but  was  slain  by  the  barbarians.  All  these  ap- 
pear to  be  different  versions  of  the  same  story, 
namely,  that  an  imsuecessful  attempt  had  been 
made  by  a  king  Antiochus,  to  plunder  a  temple 
in  Elymais  or  Elam. 

!•  th'^s*     WaM  (Asien,  p.  603,)  coi^jectures,  that 

the  name  comes  from  the  Pehlevi  word  Halceh  or 

BaUany  which  signifies  pure^  clear ^  and  was  designed 

to  betoken  the  fair  and  serene  sky  of  the  country. 

According  to  an  ancient  belief,  the  Persians  sprang 

from  the  Elamites.     It  is  noticed  by  Josephus^  Antiq. 

1.  6,  4,  "'EXu/Mi  fiev   ya^  'EXvfJMiou^y    Hs^ffuv   hrag 

ofp^jjyfrag,  xotiTtkuinv,  The  Syrian  lexicographer,  Bar' 

BoAItt^,  likewise  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Hydcy 

(Hist  Relig.  Vet  Pers.,  p.  423  of  the  second  edit.), 

^at  the  Persians  were  descended  from  £Iam,  the  son 

of  Seth.    Yet  thb  tradition  does  not  authorise  us  to 

«ay  with  Hyde  (p.  422,)  that  the  most  ancient  bibli- 

<»1  name  of  Persia  is  Elam,      The  conjecture  of 

T^fchien  (de  Cuneatis  Inscriptt.  Persepolitp.  10, 13) 

that  xh^  Elam  is  the  same  as  i  ,^^\  Iran^  is  too 
nuMnfol.  That  the  Elamites  and  the  Persians  were 
originally  one  people  is  often  asserted,  but  has  never 
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yet  been  proved.    The  difference  of  their  languages 
renders  it  very  improbable.     It  is  correctly  remarked 
by  Schulthess  (Das  Paradies,  p.  285) :  «  The  Persian 
dialects,  which  prevail  as  far  as  the  Indus,  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Shemitic,  that  we  cannot  well  class  the 
Persians  among  Shemite  nations.     When,  therefore, 
it  is  said  in  the  Bible,  that  £lam  was  a  descendant  of 
Shem,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  territory,  so 
called,  to  extend  on  the  east  and  north  beyond  Susi- 
ana,   which  had  the  mountains  of  Luristan  for  its 
northern   boundary,   while  on  the  south,  as  far  as 
the  sea  coast,  a  branch  of  these  mountains  divided 
it  from  Persis.*'     But  when  the  learned  author  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  descent  of  the  Elamltes  from  Shem 
is  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  later  eastern  writers, 
quoted  by  Assemanni,  (Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P. 
II.  p.  758,)  and  bearing,  <<  that  the  common  language 
in  Susiana  is  the  Syriac,"  he  appears  to  have  been 
misled  by  Mannert,  who,  in  his  Geography  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  P.  V.  Abth.  2,  p.  469,  makes  the 
same  reference.    Yet  neither  in  that  part  of  Asse- 
manni's  work,  nor  in  the  article  Elam  or  Susiana,  is 
there  any  such  assertion. 

2.  See  Cellarii  Notit.  Orbis  Antiq.  P.  II.  Lib.  III. 
Cap.  19,  p.  686.  Assemanni^  loc.  cit.  p.  419.  Man^ 
nertj  loc.  cit.  p.  468. 

3.  (^^Jj^jy^y  Khuzistani  also,  (jj^Ijum^^  Khu- 

ristan.  Both  modes  pf  spelling  are  given  by  Abul- 
feda.  See  Michaelis  Spicil.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Exter.  P. 
II.  p.  68.  Wahl  (Asien,  p.  598)  holds  them  both  to 
be  correct,  as  Moses  of  Chorene  (Geogr.  p.  36)  had 
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done  before  him  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  KhuriS' 
tan  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole  country,  but 
Kkuzistan  vf2&  originally  only  the  special  name  of 
the  diief  province.  The  name  Khuristan,  formed 
out  of  Khar  or  Chor^  which  in  ancient  Persian  signi- 
fies lighty  the  sun^^  (thence  clear y  purcy)  and  Stan^  a 
place  or  country,  describes  the  climate  of  the  pro- 
vince which  is  blessed  with  a  clear  sky  and  a  pure 
and  salubrious  atmosphere ;  while  Khuzistan  or  Hu- 
sistan,  denotes  that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  Uxii,  called  by  Syrian  writers  Hu- 
W)ye,  ^^ooi.  In  Gen.  xiv.  1  Saadias  puts  for  ob^^r 
Elam,  the  name  ^ ,  >lXwj^^  Khuristan. 

4.  From  that  province  it  is  separated  by  the  Ham- 
reen  Hills.     WahVs  Asia,  p.  830.    [Respecting  these 
Ker  Porter  says :]    "  The  rocky  ground  we  had  just 
left  is  part  of  a  long  ridge  of  high  uneven  country, 
called  the  Hamreen  Hills,  which  stretches  eastward 
towards  Kuzistan,  the  Susiana  of  Cyrus,  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  friends  the  celebrated  Abradates  and 
Panthea.    These  hills  are  the  last  considerable  heights 
"we  had  to  pass,  before  we  should  behold  the  vast  and 
almost  uninterrupted  level  of  that  part  of  ancient 
Babylonia  which  lies  north  of  the  Tigris.*'     Vol.  H. 
p.  236.   And  again,  at  p.  430,  <<  Soon  after  quitting 
^w  inhospitable  quarters  (at  Adna  Koyi)  this  morn- 
ing, we  began  to  ascend  the  Hamreen  Hills,  the  great 
natural  wall  of  the  Chaldean  plains.      For  the  first 
hour  of  our  ascent,  our  passage  was  over  a  succes- 

■  Hence  too,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus,  KhorBhldy  i.  e.  sunny- 
splendour. — M. 
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mon  «f  rocky  ledges,  dWided  by  long  tracks  of  cul- 
tivated soil,  or  similar  intervals  of  sand  -or  gravel,  al 
bearing  marks  of  the  force  of  waters,  which  gask 
over  them  in  the  seasons  of  thaw.  On  gaining  the 
highest  point,  an  extensive  view  broke  upon  tis,  shew- 
ing the  serpentine  windings  of  the  Diak  to  the  sou^ 
ward,  and  the  cKstant  level  of  the  C^ldera  {rfain, 
alternately  tracked  with  water,  or  date  groves,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Northward  lay  the  deviooB 
branches  of  the  hills  we  were  upon ;  and  the  snow» 
clad  mountains  of  Courdistan  mingled  with  the 
clouds." 

5.  See  Strabo,  XV.  S.  10,  p.  781.    Casaubon's  Edit. 

6.  Ibid.  §  11. 

7.  Otter's  Voy.en  Perse.  Tom.  II.  p.  49. 

8.  Strahoy  XV.  3.  12,  p.  732. 

9.  Ibid.  §  2  and  6,  p.  728,  729.  PUnii  Hist.  Nat 
VI.  27.  Assemanni  Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P.  IL, 
p.  758.     See  above.  Note  3. 

10.  Straba,  XI.  12.  6,  p.  524. 

11.  Ibid.  XV.  3.  2,  p.  728.    HerodoL  V.  49. 

12.  yo3\^.  Dan.  viii.  2.     Neh.  i.  1.    Esth.  L  2,  5, 

et  saep.  The  Hebrew  word,  like  the  Persian  > .  ^ym 

or  A^tyMi  signifies  a /ti^.     That  the  town  received 

its  name  from  tbe  lilies  that  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  from  its  pleasant  situation  generally,  has  been 
remarked  by  AthenattSf  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium^ 
as  cited  by  Bochart  in  his  Geog.  Sac.  P.  II.,  or  Ca- 
naan, II.  14,  p.  833.  According  to  Kinneir  (Memoir 
on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  96,)  Skus  in  PfeWevi 
signifies  <<  pleasant"     Susa  was  built,  according  to 
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flome,  by  Cjru%  according  to  others,  by  Darius  the 
son  of  Hyataspee  (Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  VI.  27) ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Darius  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  residence  of  Ae  Persian  monarehs.  Tradi* 
tioD  i^aeed  its  origin  in  landi  earBer  times,  having 
^seribed  its  foundatbn  to  an  -andent  hero^  Menwon, 
whence  also  it  recdved  the  name  of  Metnnoninm. 
Hirod^L  V.  4^3,  54.  Strabo,  XV.  3.  2,  p.  727.  A 
great  deal  has  been  collected  out  of  ancient  writers 
respecting  Susa  by  Bfis8ony  de  Reg.  Persanim  Prin- 
eipatu,  I.  68. 

13.  Straboy  ibid.  §  2,  p.  727.  According  to  Xe^ 
mphoH  (Cyrop.  VIII.  6.  22),  Cyrus  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  the  three  spring  months  at  Susa.  Athen* 
«««  (Book  XII.  p.  513),  says  the  kings  of  Persia  had 
theiT  residence  at  Susa  in  winter,  and  in  summer  at 
Ecbatana,  which  was  farther  north. 

14.  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  728. 

15.  In  Straboy  loc.  cit. 

16.  See  Mannert's  Geog.  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Part  V.  Abth.  2,  p.  483. 

17.  Mannert,  loc.  cit, 

18.  See  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  Sowro. 

19.  Esth.  i.  5.  ^Vnrr  p^^  n^i  is^n^ 

20.  Diodor.  Siculus,  XVII.  65. 

21.  Ibid.  XIX;  48. 

22.  As  to  the  river  upon  which  Susa  lay,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  are  different.  Arrian  (Exped. 
of  Alex.  VII.  7),  and  Flinty  (Hist.  Nat.  VI.  31),  place 
Susa  on  the  river  Eulseus,  which  name  is  not  different 
fi'om  the  Ulai,  <h^H,  the  river  upon  which,  according 
^  Dan  viii.  2,  Susa  was  situated.   On  the  other  hand, 
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Herodoius  (V.  49),  Strabo  (XV.  3.  4,  p.  728),  and 
others,  place  the  city  on  the  river  Choai^es.  Kar 
Porter  (Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  412)  finds  the  Choaspes 
in  the  river  which  is  now  called  the  Kerrah ;  and  the 
Eulaeus  or  Ulai  in  the  river  Desphoal  or  Abzal.  Bot 
it  appears  frokn  the  researches  of  Wahl  (Asasl,  p.  736), 
and  ffoeck  (Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monumenta,  p.  93), 
jthat  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus,  are  different  names  of 
one  and  the  same  river,  the  modern  Kerrah,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  which  the  ruins  of  Susa  are  found. 

Wahl  explains  Choaspes  by  cji^J  ^S  Koh-ctsp  i.  e. 

mountain -strength,  which  wajs  a  designation  common 
to  mountain  streams,  and  was  specially  given  to 
those  of  Khusistan,  which  come  down  from  the 
chain  of  Lur.  Eulaeus  and  Ulai  he  explains  from 
the  Pehlevi  words  Av  Halaeh,  i.  e.  pure,  clear,  excel- 
lent water. 

23.  Some  erroneously  assign  to  Susa  the  site  of  the 
modern  town  of  Toster  or  Shuster.  See  ffoecky  loc 
cit.  p.  96. 

.  24.  The  ruins  of  Susa  have  been  described  from 
ocular  inspection  by  Kinneir  in  his  Memoir,  p.  9% 
and  by  Ker  Porter  in  his  Trav.  Vol.  IL  p.  411. 
Comp.  Hoeck,  loc.  cit,  p.  95. 

25.  See  Kinneir^  p.  100.  Ker  Porter,  p.  414, 
415. 

26.  Comp.  Huet's  Demonst.  Evang.,  p.  467.  Leip- 
zig Edit.  JosephiLs,  (Antiq.  X.  11.  4)  speaks  of  a 
celebrated  building  at  Ecbatana,  which  was  construct* 
ed  by  Daniel  with  so  much  art,  that  even  in  his 
days  it  appeared  as  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  recently 
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erected.  In  this  building  the  Persian  and  Parthian 
kings  were  buried;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  founder,  the  situation  of  governor  was  always 
given  to  a  Jew.  But  instead  of  Ecbatana  in  that 
passage,  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to  read  Susa.  For  Je- 
rome, in  his  Comment,  on  Dan.  viii.  2,  quoting  the 
very  words  of  Josephus,  calls  the  town  Susa,  and  so 
he  must  have  read  in  hb  copy  of  Josephus.  The 
latter  gives  to  the  erection  the  name  of  iSa^/;>  which 
word  is  evidently  the  same  as  n'l^i,  the  term  always 
used  of  the  palace  or  castle  of  Susa,  Dan.  viii.  2. 
Neb.  i.  1.  Esth.  i.  2  ;  ii.  3,  8 ;  iii.  15.  That  Daniel 
was  royal  governor  in  Susa  seems  intimated  in  Dan. 
im,  27,  where  it  is  said  "  he  attended  to  the  king's 
business."     [See  the  Appendix.] 

27.  See   Celiarii  Orb.  Antiq.  Not.  Tom.  II.  Lib. 
HI.  19,  3,  29,  p.  689. 

28  Prohlich  in  the  Prolegom.  to  his  Annal.  Syr. 
P«  33,  thinks  that  by  Elymais  is  to  be  understood 
Persepolis,  which  [as  is  mentioned  in  the  text]  was 
the  notion  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees in  ch.  ix.  2 :  Recte  uterque  sacer  historicus 
wbis  nomen  adscripsit,  Hebraicum  alter,  alter  Grae- 
cum.  Autor  libri.  I.  Hebraeos  sequi  solitus,  qui  et 
Hebraice  historiam  suam  conscripsit,  Hebraico  no- 
mine  usus  est.  Siquidem  Elam  Hebraice,  Elama 
Syriace  Persidem  aut  Persidis  partem  significat.  Ex 
£lama  Elamais  seu  Elymais  formatum  est,  quod 
Persicam  urbem  aequo  oLVTovofiatfrixug  significat,  at- 
que  Graecum  Ils^erimT^/i  Persiae  urbem,  et  si  rh  urbs 
non  sit  expresse  adjectum.  Graeco  autem  vocabulo 
libri  IL  scriptor  usus,  quern  Graecorum  et  annum  et 
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linguam  sibi  fiunitiares  habuisse  constat  B«t  tlw 
has  been  soffieieiilly  related  by  GUittL  Wenuiotjf 
in  his  Coinmeiit.  de  Fide  Histor.  Libror.  MaceabsBor, 
p.  59,  et  seqq.  J.  D.  MiebaeUi  in  the  Notes  to  hb 
Get.  Transl.  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  p.  \a^ 
conjectures  that  in  the  Hebrew  original  the  wordf 
may  have  been  nsnn  D^^n  fib^r  and  as  nsnn  may 
denote  a  town  as  well  as  a  provinocy  the  GredL  ttau* 
lator  put  'BXv/cAalj^  iv  rfi  lU^eidt  iriXigm  Michaelifi 
however^  is  of  opinion,  that  the  temple  which  An- 
tiochus  would  have  plundered,  was  really  in  a  dQr 
called  Elymais,  and  that  the  nlence  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  respecting  such  a  place  does  not  di^nrore 
its  existence. 

29.  If,  according  to  what  is  advanced  in  the  teit, 
there  never  was  such  a  city  as  Elymais,  the  coiyectare 
of  Ker  Porter  (Travels,  IL  p.  432),  falls  to  the  grouad, 
that  it  stood  where  are  the  ruins  of  Kangovar  or  Cod- 
cobar,  between  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah. 

80.  In  a  fragment  of  his  dlst  Book,  de  Yertutibiii 
et  Yitiis,  p.  1453.  Edit,  of  Gronovins.  Josq^MS 
(Ant.  XII.  9,  1),  closely  follows  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees. 

31.  Syriac,  p.  131. 

32.  XVI.  1.  18,  p.  744. 

33.  XIX.  Tom.  II.  p.  573,  575.  Wesseling's  Edit 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
PERSIA. 


The  land,  whenee  issued  the  conquerors  vrho 

OBee  ruled  ov^  the  countries  and  people  of  Am* 

itwn  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 

Black  Sea  to   the  Indian  Ocean,  is  Fars  or 

FarMfitan,^   in  the   Bible  Paras,^  and  by  the 

Gredcs  and  Romans  called  Persis.^     It  still  lies 

mthin  the  boundaries  which  vte  find  assigned  to 

U  by  the  ancients.     On  the  east  it  adjoins  Ker- 

iBan  or  Karamania ;  on  the  north  Mount  Ap» 

'^^  the  Parachoathras  of  antiquity,  separates 

It  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  southern  Media  5  on  the 

south  it  is  bounded  by  J^aristan  and  the  Persian 

Gvilf  5  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh* 

Jaari  Mountains  from  Khuzistan.    The  country 

eluded  within  these  limits  is,   according  to 

Chardin's  estimate,*  as  large  as  France.    That 

a  tract  of  such  extent  should  be  of  very  different 

^^^Atesand  capabilities,  in  different  places,  is 

J^turally  to  be  expected.     The  southern  part, 

*  the  coast  lying  on  the  Gulf  which  takes  its 

'^e  from  the  country,  is  a  sandy  plain,  which 

^'^cheat  and  drought  of  the  climate,  and  the  pes- 
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tilendal  winds  that  blow  across  the  deserts  of  Ker- 
man,  render  ahnost  uninhabitable.  But,  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  the  ground  rises,  and  tlie 
interior  of  the  country  towards  the  north  is  every- 
where intersected  by  high  mountains,  whose  top& 
are  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  covered 
with  snow.  The  natural  heat  of  the  climate  \& 
thereby  moderated ;  and  the  middle  part  of  Far- 
sistan  consists  of  the  most  fruitful  valleys  and 
plains.  In  the  plain  of  Merdasht  or  Persepolis, 
which  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  there  reigns  a 
perpetual  spring.  It  nourishes  the  finest  horses 
and  cattle  in  Persia,  and  the  fruits  which  it  pro- 
duces are  excelled  only  by  those  of  the  valley  of 
Shiraz.^  This  last  is  eight  leagues  long,  and 
from  four  to  five  broad.  No  where  are  fatter 
sheep  reared  than  here,  and  the  pomegranates, 
grapes,  and  wines  of  Shiraz,  are  the  best  in  all 
Persia.  Both  districts  are  watered  by  countless 
springs  and  rivulets.  Along  with  the  most  lux- 
uriant fertility  of  soil  and  the  most  excellent  na- 
tural productions,  the  vale  of  Shiraz  combines 
the  greatest  salubrity  of  climate.®  Notwith- 
standing the  great  abundance  of  running  water, 
there  falls  round  Shiraz  in  summer  as  little  dew 
as  in  the  country  of  Ispahan ;  and  even  at  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  a  polished  blade 
is  exposed  to  the  nightly  dews,  the  steel  does 
not  in  the  least  become  rusted.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  Farsistan,  the  mountains,  which  are  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  are  higher  and 
more  rugged ;  and  though  they  comprise  several 
fertile  vallies,  yet,  being  on  the  whole  ill  adapted 
for  tillage,  they  are  generally  fit  only  for  the  re- 
sidence of  nomadic  shepherds.     The  soil  here  is 
very  arid  and  barren  ;^  and  the  climate  withal 
so  ungenial,  that  the  mountains  are  seen  clothed 
with  snow  even  in  the  hottest  seasons.     This 
mountain  territory  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  Asia.     Rendered  hardy 
by  the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  found  it 
comparatively  easy  to  subdue  the  effeminate  peo- 
ple of  the  plains ;  but  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians over  so  many  rich  and  luxurious  nations 
tad  the  usual  consequence,  that  they  themselves 
Wame  at  length  sunk  in  the  same   degene- 
racy. 

In  the  south-east  part  of  Persia,  beyond  the 
naked  plains,  and  within  the  principal  pass  of 
the  mountains  that  run  along  the  Persian  Gulf, 
was  the  great  national  sanctuary,  the  seat  of  the 
palaces  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings, 
at  PasarffadcB  and  PersepoUs, — the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  contemplated  with  admiring  astonish- 
ment. In  the  beaiutiful  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Kyros,*  (the  modem  Bend-Emir,^)  and  now 

*  Or  Cyrus.  In  Persian,  it  is  the  Kour-^b,  and  it  is  also  caU- 
^  "  the  Araxes  ;"  but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
^''^e  northerly  rivers  of  the  same  names. — M. 
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called  M arvdasht  oar  Mardasht,^  rose  the  palaee 
and  tomb  of  Cyrus,^^  at  Pusargadse  or  P^rsag»- 
dse,   on  the  spot  where,  having  been  dtosoi 
leader  of  the  Persian  tribes,  he  conqueced  the 
Medes  under  Astyages,  and  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  dominion  over  Western  Asia. 
In  memorial  of  this  victory  he  founded  Pastf^ 
gadse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  hk  cwirt, 
mid  the  store-house  of  his  treasures,  and  which, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  became  the  place  id  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  wheie  the 
newly  elected  sovereign  was  ccmsecrated  by  the 
Magi.^^     There  also  Cyrus  built  a  tomb,  whidi 
Arrian^^  thus   describes,   from  the  account  of 
Aristobulus,   who  had   vi^ted  the  spot,   '^  At 
Pasargadse  there  is  in   the  royal  paradke  tb^ 
tomb  of  Cyrus.     A  grove  of  various  trees  Im 
been  planted  round  about ;  it  is  abundantly  sup^ 
plied  with  water ;  and  the  fields  are  covered  wiA 
high  grass.    The  tomb  below  is  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar shape,  built  of  freestone;  above  there  is  a 
house  of  stone,  with  a  roof.    The  door  which  lea(k 
into  it  is  so  very  nanrow,  that  a  man,  not  very 
tall,  can  with  difficulty  get  into  it.     Within  the 
room  is  a  golden  coffin,  near  which  there  is  a 
seat  with  feet  of  gold,  and  the  wfacde  is  huBg 
round  with  purple  cloth,  and  Babylonish  tfr- 
pestry.      The  other  draperies  are  also  of  fine 
Babylonish  and  Median  work,  richly  dyed  in . 
violet,  purple,  and  other  colours;  and  there  are, 
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moreover,  ehains,  sciinitan,  and  ear-rings  of  gold, 

set  wkh  jM^eckms  stones.    In  the  neighboorhood 

«  snail  house  was  built  for  Uie  magian,  to  whiHoa, 

from  father  to  son,  the  custody  of  the  tomb  was 

efitrusted  from  the  dajrs  of  Cambyses.      The 

kii^  gave  them  daily  a  sheep,  a  measure  of  com 

and  wine,  and  once  a  month  a  horse,  as  an  oSet* 

ing  to  Cyrus."     Darius  Hystaspes  seeqis  to  have 

extended  the  plan  of  Pasargadae*  towards  the 

soath-east,  as  &r  as  the  river  which  flows  from 

the  mountain  now  called  Radimet;  and  these 

b^er  and  more  ancient  sites  and  monum^ats  were 

together  called  by  the  Gredcs  Persbpolis.^ 

Here  were  the  tombs  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus, 

Wn  out  in  a  marble  rock,  and  surrounded  with 

palaces  and  coloanades.^^    ^^  On  the  east  side  of 

the  citadel,  saysDiodorus  Sicuhis,^*  four  hundred 

feet  (fistant,  is  the  Kinp's  kill  (or  royal  mountain,) 

in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings.     The  rode 

is  there  excavated,  and  contains  several  cham- 

t^ere.    There  i»  however  no  easy  access  to  them, 

fer  the  coffins  are  drawn  up  the  rock  and  placed 

in  the  cavities  by  means  of  machinery,  and  no 

other  way  of  asoendiag  to  them  exi^»»"   Ctesias^^ 

saysstUl  more  expressly,  that  Darius,  the  son  of 

^  By  thus  jn^adng  Pasargads  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Per- 
■^lU)  Roienmiiller  rejects  the  idea  of  Morier  and  others,  that 
it  was  at  Mourg-aub,  and  consequently  he- does  not,  with  these 
^ters,  identify  the  building  called  <<  tl^e  tomb  of  Solomon't 
"Wher,"  with  the  tomb  of  Cyius.    S«e  th«  ApjJeiidix.— M. 
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Hystaspes,  the  same  who  confinned  the  penms- 
sion  given  to  the  Jews  by  Cyrus  to  rebuild  didr 
temple,  had  caused  a  sepulchre  to  be  prepared 
for  himself  while  he  yet  lived,  in  the  douUe 
mountidn ;  but  when  it  was  completed,  the  Chal- 
dean soothsayers  forbade  him  to  enter  it  during 
his  life  under  a  penalty  of  some  terrible  danger. 
Darius  was  intimidated,  but  some  princes  of  his 
family  could  not  resist  a  strong  curiosity  which 
impelled  them  to  view  its  interior.     They  went 
up  to  the  mountain,  and,  by  their  desire,  were  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  priests,  who  officiated  there; 
but  in  the  act,  while  they  yet  hung  between 
earth  and  air,  the  sudden  appearance  of  some 
serpents  on  the  rock  so  terrified  the  people  above 
that  they  let  go  the  ropes,  and  the  princes  were 
dashed  to  pieces."     There  are  still  seen  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  several  splendid  fafades 
of  tombs,  very  like  to  each  other ;  and  the  situa- 
tion and  appearance  so  completely  agree  with 
the  descriptions  of  Diodorus  and  Ctesias,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  one  of  them  is 
the  tomb  of  Darius.     "  After  scrambling,  says 
Chardin,*7  ^Jth  great  difficulty  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  (which  is  six  hundred  paces  from  the 
pillars)  up  to  the  rock,  where  there  is  no  path- 
way, we  came  to  two  monuments,  which  appear 
to  me  the  most  extraordinary  and  magnificent 
relics  of  antiquity  in  the  place.     They  are  four 
hundred  paces  apart  from  each  other,  at  an  equal 
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distance  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
consist  of  two  tombs,  excavated  in  the  rock  with 
wonderful  art,  considering  its  extreme  precipi- 
tancy." The  tradition  of  the  country  marks  out 
the  <me  towards  the  east  as  the  tomb  of  Darius.^^ 
The  whole,  which  is  seventy-two  feet  broad,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  high,  forms 
the  fagade  of  a  building  of  two  stories,  the  lower- 
most of  which  has  a  false  door  between  two  pillars, 
while  the  upper  consists  of  sculptured  represen- 
tations and  other  ornaments.  In  the  uppermost 
compartment  there  is  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  a  strung  bow  in  his  hand,  who  stands 
before  an  altar  upon  which  fire  is  burning.  High 
above  the  altar  there  is  a  globe ;  and  over  the 
hmnan  figure  there  is  another  very  similar,  except 
that  instead  of  a  bow  he  holds  a  ring,  and  only 
the  upper  part  of  him  is  visible.*  ^  This  repre- 
sentation, according  to  the  acute  and  probable 
conjecture  of  Heeren,^  exhibits  the  king  as  a 
foUovoer  of  Zoroaster^  and  worshipper  of  Ormuzd^ 
The  figure  standing  before  the  altar  is  the  king 
Wwn  by  the  bmo  in  his  hand,  with  which  the 
Persian  monarchs  were  usually  delineated,  inas- 
ittuch  as  it  was  the  symbol  of  skill  and  bravery 

■  These  accounts  from  Chardin  and  Le  Bruyn  being  now 
«**olele,  and  in  various  respects  incorrect,  I  have  given  in  the 
Appendix  the  more  recent  and  accurate  description  by  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  who  examined  the  interior  of  one  of  the  tombs  by 
^  same  method  as  the  unfortunate  kinsmen  of  Darius,  but 
^iA  a  less  faXaX  result  — M. 
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in  war  as  well  as  in  the  chase.  Upon  the  dim 
burns  the  sacred  Jtrcy  the  emhl^a  of  the  pnnaor- 
dial  dlement,  the  creative  energy  of  the  God- 
head, whose  principal  servant  the  king  was.  He 
was  bound  to  testify  daily  his  adoration  of  it, 
and  when  he  died,  it  was  put  out.  The  glebe 
which  floats  above  the  altar  is  the  svn^  which, 
under  the  name  of  MiihrcL,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Peruana,  especially  at  its  rising,  with  tfadbr 
faces  towards  it.  The  winged  half-£guxe  above 
the  image  of  the  king  is  his  Feruer*  This  name 
denotes  in  the  Zend  books  the  originals,  or  first 
elements  of  the  formal  substance  of  every  being. 
In  their  essential  nature  they  are  made  of  light, 
and  as  tibe  prunitive,  moulding  and  enfirgizing 
prmciples,  though  their  outward  forms  periah, 
they  themselves  continue  indestructible.^^  Hence 
the  ring^  as  the  sjrmbol  of  endless  duration*^ 

The  Persians  were  originally  a  nomadic  moun- 
tain race,  inhabitants  of  a  rugged  and  poor  cpun- 
try,  and  strangers  to  the  wants  of  civilized  and 
social  life,  as  refined  by  the  influence  of  science 
and  art.^  Like  all  extensive  pastoral  tribes, 
they  were  divided  into  many  different  septs,  of 

•  The  Femer,  (otherwise  writt^  Fertoer,  Feroher,)  is  thus 
^  kind  of  spiritual  prototype  of  the  man;  and  yet  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  human  soul,  being  meniy 
^principle  of  sensation.  For  besides  this,  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Zend  creed,  four  other  principles,  viz.  the  Boe  or  in- 
telligence ;  th^  Rouh  or  practical  judgment,  imagination,  voli- 
tion ;  the  Akho  or  conscience,  and  the  Jan,  or  animal  life M. 
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which  Herodotus  (I.  125,)  expressly  mentions 
ten.  Three  of  these,  among  whom  the  Pasar- 
gacte  were  the  principal,  constituted  the  nobili- 
ty; three  others  followed  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture; the  remaining  four  were  wandering  shep- 
herds, but,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  joined  their 
countrymen,  forming  themselves  into  troops  of 
cavalry.  The  noblest  family  of  the  noblest  race, 
was  the  Achaenaenides.*^  From  among  them  were 
chosen  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  nation.  Sub- 
dued by  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians  were  under  the  Median  dominion  for  about 
%  years.  But,  in  the  year  b.  c.  555,  or  560, 
one  of  the  Achsemenides,  called  Agradad^^  the 
son  of  the  tributary  king  of  Persis,  Cambyses, 
and  the  Median  princess  Mandane,  was  chosen 
Wex  of  the  Persian  tribes,  and  at  their  head 
"^e  war  against  his  maternal  grandfiather 
Astyages,  who,  when  he  was  an  infant,  had 
^ht  to  cut  him  off.*^*      After  two   success- 

'  The  classical  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  sketch  of 
"«  early  history  of  Persia,  the  author  prefers  the  authority  of 
licrodotus  to  that  of  Xenophon ;  though  by  some,  the  narra- 
te of  the  latter  ^  with  all  its  fictions,  is  thought,  in  several  im- 
P^'rtant  particulars,  more  accordant  with  the  accounts  of  scrip- 
*•"*•  Our  accomplished  countryman  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in 
»»  History  of  Persia,  ingeniously  endeavours  to  identify  the 

^ynis  of  Herodotus  with  the  Kei  Khosrooof  the  ^^^LS   sU^ 

^^  ^ameh,  {i,  e.  the  ^istory  of  Kings,)  the  great  epic  of 
^Persian poet  Ferdousi.     See  Note  31,  to  the  present  chap- 
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ful  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  he  took  his 
grandfather  prisoner,  he  became  lord  of  the 
Median  empire,  and  exchanged  his  original  name 
for  Khorshidj  u  e. "  splendour  of  the  sun"*^*  which 
the  Hebrews  abridged  to  Koresh^^'^  the  Greeks 
to  Kurosj  and  the  Romans  to  Cyrus.  Under 
him  the  Persians  became  not  only  an  inde- 
pendent but  a  conquering  people;  for  the  de- 
thronement of  King  Astyages  involved  Cyrus 
in  wars,  which  issued  in  the  subjection  of  the 
Lydian  and  Babylonian  empires.  Croesus  was 
king  of  Lydia  when  Cyrus  mounted  the  Median 
throne.  Partly  as  a  relative  of  the  deposed  and 
captive  monarch,  partly  as  a  neighbour  of  the  new 
Medo-Persian  king,  (for  Croesus  had  subdued 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,)  he  saw 
with  dissatisfaction  the  Median  empire  in  the 
power  of  a  Persian,  and  resolved  to  attempt  his 
overthrow.  In  order  to  carry  his  scheme  the 
more  successfully  into  effect,  he  strengthened 
himself  by  alliances  with  Labynit  or  Nabonned, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  then  the  most  considerable  and  war- 
like people  of  Greece.  The  view  of  this  power- 
ful confederacy,  and  the  prospect  of  the  wars  in 
which  it  would  involve  him,  induced  Cyrus  to 
commit  the  government  of  the  Median  empire 

*  See  the  foot-note  from  Ahulfeda  at  p.  249. M. 
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to  his  mother's  brother,  Cyaxares  (the  Second), 
who,  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  is  styled  Darius  the  Mede.*® 
By  seeming  to  share  the  crown  with  him,  Cyrus 
was  enabled  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  pro- 
secution of  foreign  wars,  without  having  any 
thing  to  dread  on  the  part  of  his  Median  sub- 
jects. Croesus,  relying  on  the  apparently  favour- 
able responses  of  oracles,  and  the  expected  aid  of 
his  sdlies,  commenced  hostilities ;  he  crossed  the 
Halys  with  a  considerable  army,  laid  waste  Cap- 
padocia,  and  upon  Cyrus  coming  up  in  large 
force  to  oppose  him,  the  two  armies  met,  and 
fought  a  bloody,  but  indecisive  battle.  As  Cy- 
rus on  the  following  day  shewed  no  disposition  to 
renew  the  contest,  Croesus  retreated  towards 
Sardis,  in  the  hope  of  being  able^  early  in  spring, 
to  attack  his  enemy  with  an  army  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  body  of  confederates.  But  Cyrus 
pursued  him  forthwith,  overtook  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  capital,  Sardis,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  within  its  walls. 
In  vain  did  Croesus  expect  to  hold  out  till  the  ar- 
rival of  his  allies ;  the  city  was  soon  stormed, 
and  the  monarch,  with  his  kingdom,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cyrus,  in  the  year  b.  c.  557.  After 
this,  the  conqueror  dispatched  his  generals  Maz- 
aies  and  Harpagus,  native  Medes,  to  subdue 
Lower  Asia,  and  especially  the  Greeks  of  that 
region,  while  he  himself  moved  towards  Upper 
Asia,  where,  according  to  the  expression  of  He- 
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rodotus,^^  he  overcame  one  people  after  another, 
without  passing  one  by.  After  he  had  brought 
Babylon  also  under  his  dominion,  (b.  c.  538) 
Cyaxares  II.  fixed  his  seat  there,  and,  until  the 
third  year  after  its  capture  (when  he  died),  was 
considered  king  of  Babylon,  as  he  had  been  of 
Media,  while  Cyrus  continued  to  pursue  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  field.  Xenophon^^  affirms,  that 
after  the  death  of  Cyaxares  he  subdued  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  leaving  them  however  their  constitu- 
tion and  regal  government.  The  Persian  Empire 
already  extended  northward  to  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Caspian,  when  Cyrus  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Massagetse,  a  warlike  people 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian.  But  this  ex- 
pedition had  a  fatal  issue ;  for,  in  a  battle  witji 
Queen  Tomyris,  he  was  defeated  and  slain^* 
in  the  year  b.  c.  530.  Cyrus  was  an  upright 
and  gentle  ruler,^  and  treated  the  people  he  con- 
quered with  great  indulgence.  This  likewise  he 
manifested  towards  the  colony  of  Jews,  whom 
the  Chaldseo-Babylonian  monarchs  had  trans- 
ported from  their  native  country  to  the  eastern 
provinces  of  that  kingdom.  Scarcely  was  Cyras 
master  of  Babylon,  when  he  granted  to  the  Jews 
permission  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  rebuild  their  temple,  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  23.  Ezra  i.  1— 4.'3  He  thus  fulfilled  the 
anticipations  of  inspired  Jewish  seers,  who, 
long  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  dy- 
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iiasty,  had  announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  favoured 
of  Jehovah,  and  saw  in  him  the  future  deliverer 
of  their  countrymen.     Isaiah  (ch.  xU.  2 — 5.) 

Wlio  raised  him  up  from  the  east 

And  sent  victory  on  his  path  ? 

WTlo  gavfe  him  nations  for  a  prize, 

And  made  him  rule  over  kings  ? 

Who  caused  that  before  his  sword  they  were  duft, 

Before  his  bow  as  driven  stubble  ? 

He  pursued  them  and  went  on  safely, 

E^en  by  the  way  that  his  feet  had  never  trode  ? 

'Who  hath  done  this  and  accomplished  It  ? 

I  who  call  up  generations  from  the  beginning — 

I,  Jehovah,  the  first  and  with  the  last — I  am  He. 

Lands  saw  it  and  feared  ! 

The  ends  of  the  earth  trembled  ! 

And  farther  on,  the  name  of  the  conqueror  thus 
described  is  expressly  mentioned  (ch.  xliv.  28  ; 
xlv.  1,  4,)  Jehovah  being  introduced  saying: 

I  am  he  who  saith  to  Koresh : 

^'  My  shepherd  it  he,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure," 

"Ereaa.  he  shall  say  to  Jerusalem,  ^<  Thdu  shalt  be  built,** 

And  to  the  temple,  ^^  Thou  shalt  be  founded.** 

Thus  speaks  Jehovah  to  his  anointed,  to  Koresh, 

MTiom  I  hold  by  his  right  hand — 

Before  whom  I  subdue  nations. 

And  ungird  the  loins^  of  kings — 

Before  whom  I  open  gates. 

And  to  whom  doors  shall  not  be  shut. 

I  will  go  before  thee,  and  level  the  heaps, 

Brazen  gates  I  will  burst,  and  iron  hart  I  will  sever, 

I  wiU  give  thee  deep-hidden  riches,  and  secreted  treasures,^ 

•  That  is,  aisarm,  deprive  qfiVrength' 
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That  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah ! 

He  who  calleth  thee  by  name,  the  God  of  Israel ! 

For  the  sake  of  Jacob,  my  servant, 

And  of  Israel  my  chosen, 

I  called  thee  by  thy  name, 

Yea^  I  named  thee,  ere  thou  knewest  me. 

Cyrus  had,  in  his  eldest  son  Cambyses,  called 
in  Ezra,  ch.  iv.  6,  Ahasuerus  (Ahashverosh,'*) 
a  very  unworthy  successor.  In  place  of  a 
wise,  upright,  and  mild  governor,  there  reigned 
an  imbecile  and  barbarous  tyrant.'^  After  he 
had,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  reduced  Egypt 
to  a  Persian  province,  and  afterwards  subdued 
Cyrene,  Barca,  and  Libya,  from  Lower  Egypt 
to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  he  sought  to  pursue  his 
conquests  towards  the  west  and  south.  Resolv- 
ing to  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  sea,  and  the 
Ammonians  by  land,  he  despatched  spies  among 
the  Ethiopians,  under  pretence  of  an  em- 
bassy. But  the  expedition  to  Carthage  fell 
to  the  ground,  because  the  Phoenicians,  upon 
whom  the  naval  power  of  the  Persians  entirely 
depended,  refused  to  allow  their  ships  to  be  em* 
ployed  against  their  own  colonists.  He  sent, 
however,  from  Thebes  fifty  thousand  men  into 
the  Great  Oasis,  to  plimder  and  bum  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon;  but  this  army  was  over- 
whelmed  in  the  desert  by  a  tempest  of  sand,  and 
miserably  perished  through  their  monarch's  in- 
fatuation. He  himself  had  moved  with  the  rest 
of  his  troops  towards  Ethiopia,  but  before  they 
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liad  advanced  the  fifth  part  of  the  way,  fismrine 
compelled  them  to  retreat ;  and  the  want  of  provi- 
fiions  became  so  great,  that  after  slaughtering  and 
eating  all  the  beasts  of  burden,  every  tenth  man 
was  put  to   death,  and  devoured.      Cambyses 
chanced  to  return  to  Memphis  at  the  period 
when  it  was  full  of  rejoicings  on  account  of  the 
festival  of  Apis.   Imagining  that  the  people  were 
exulting  over  the  failure  <^  his  expedition,  he 
gave  way  to  the  most  ruthless  indignation  against 
the  Egyptians,  their  priests  and  gods.    But  even 
towards  his  nearest  relatives,  and  most  confiden- 
tial fiiends,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  no  less  out- 
rageous.    Upon  the  bare  suspicion  of  rebellion, 
he  caused  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  murdered; 
and  when  his  wife  and  sister  Meroe  manifested 
symptoms  of  grief  at  the  event,  he  treated  her 
so  barbarously  as  to  occasion  her  miscarriage, 
Mvhich  was  soon  after  followed  by  her  death. 
Almost  every  succeeding  day  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  one  or  other  of  his  attendants  and 
courtiers,  several  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  buried 
dive.     The  son  of  his  chief  favourite  Prexaspes 
he  shot  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow,  mere- 
ly that  he  might  shew  the  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent, that  he  was  a  good  marksman,  and  that 
amid  the  excesses  of  debauchery,  he  retained  en- 
tire self-command.     Regarding  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Jews  the  Scripture  is  silent.     Only 
it  is  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  that  soon  after  he 
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had  entered  upon  the  governments^  the  Samari- 
tans addressed  to  him  an  accusation  against  the 
Jews,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  ts^e  part  in 
tite  building  of  the  temple.  Cambyses,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  a  matter 
which  he  must  have  regarded  with  the  utmost 
indifference ;  nothing  at  least  is  recorded  of  tiie 
effect  which  the  remonstrance  produced,  and  the 
Samaritans,  under  the  successor  of  Cambyses, 
continued  their  attempts  to  hinder  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  walls. 

Whilst  Cambyses  was  thus  involved  in  ambi^ 
tious  wars  at  a  distance  from  his  native  country, 
the  Magi,  who  were  a  Median  race,  had  with- 
drawn from  him  the  supreme  authority,  in  order 
to  found  a  new  Median  dynasty.  Cambyses,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  had  already  reached 
Syria,  when  a  herald  from  Susa  met  him  with 
the  intelligence,  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cy* 
rus,  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  claimed 
the  homage  of  the  army.  This  Smerdis  was 
brother  of  the  Magian  Patizeites,  whom  Cam- 
byses had  entrusted  with  the  government  during 
his  absence.  The  assertion  that  he  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses,  met  a  ready  belief,  from 
his  resembUng  him  so  much  in  appearance,  and 
from  its  being  known  only  to  a  few  that  Cam- 
byses had  ordered  his  brother  to  be  secretly  put 
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to  death.  Though  Cambyses  immediately 
exposed  the  dece^on  to  his  generals,  they 
gave  no  credit  to  his  representation,  supposing 
it  to  be  dictated  by  nothing  but  hatred  to  his 
brother.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  wound  acciden- 
tally inflicted  by  his  sword  falling  out  of  the 
scabbard,  and  Smerdis  was  universally  acknow* 
ledged  as  king.^®  He  distinguished  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  by  a  munificent  act  of 
favour,  in  causing  it  to  be  announced  to  his  sub- 
jects, that  they  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  and 
tributary  services  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
During  his  reign,  short  as  it  was,  he  gained  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  people,  so  that  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Persians,  fondly 
mourned  his  death.  In  the  book  of  Ezra  (ch^ 
iv.  7,)  he  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  (Artachshasta^^)  as  having  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  the  farther  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  on  accoimt  of  the  in- 
jurious accusations  of  the  Samaritans,^®  who  held 
up  their  designs  as  treasonable  to  the  state,  (v.  17 
—22).  After  Smerdis  had  reigned  eleven  months, 
Otanes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  discovered,  by 
means  of  his  daughter  Phedyma,  who  was  in  the 
king's  harem,  that  it  was  not  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
but  a  Magian  of  Media,  that  sat  upon  the  Per- 
sian throne.  He  combined  vrith  six  other  Per- 
rian  nobles ;  the  seven  conspirators  rushed  into 
the  royal  palace,  slew  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  and  his 
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brother  Patizeites,  and  on  the  same  day  effected 
likewise  a  great  massacre  among  the  Magi  who 
were  at  Susa.^^  In  the  consultations  which  en- 
sued as  to  the  form  of  government  that  should 
be  adopted,  Otanes  declared  for  democracy,  and 
Magabyzus  for  oligarchy,  but  Darius  contend- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution, and  was  supported  in  his  views  by  the 
other  four  conspirators.  When  they  proceed- 
ed to  deliberate  in  what  manner  one  of  the  seven 
should  be  elected  king,  Otanes  said,  that  as  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  supreme  ruler  himself, 
so  neither  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  another ;  and  he  renounced  his  rigrht  to  the 
tLne,  upon  the  express  condition,  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  posterity  should  come  under 
the  king's  dominion.  This  was  acceded  to  by 
the  rest,  and  we  find  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  the  family  of  Otanes  still  en- 
joyed their  immunities,  being  subject  to  the 
royal  government  only  when  they  transgressed 
any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  was  resolved  that  Otanes, 
as  restorer  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  and  his  des- 
cendants after  him,  should  yearly  reqeive  a 
splendid  Median  garb  of  honour  as  a  present 
from  the  king.  It  was  stipulated  that  each 
of  the  six  should  enjoy  unrestrained  and  im- 
mediate access  to  the  monarch,  unless  when  he 
was  in  his  harem;  and  that  he  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  choose  his  wives  out  of  any  other 
families  than  theirs.  It  was  finally  determined, 
that  the  royal  dignity  should  be  conferred  upon 
that  individual  of  their  number  whose  horse 
should  neigh  first  after  sunrise.  This  was  done 
by  the  horse  of  Darius  Hystaspes*  (i.  e.  son  of 
Gustasp  or  Vyshtasp)^  who  was  immediately  de* 
elared  king.** 

Darius  Hystaspes,  a  son  of  the  governor  of 
Persis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achsemenides,  is  call- 
ed, in  the  Hebrew  records,  Daryavesh^^^  (Ezra 
iv.  24 ;  V.  5,  6 ;   vi.    1 — 5.)     His  reign  con- 
tinued from  the  year  b.  c.  521,  to  b.  c.  486 ; 
and  he  ruled,  upon  the  whole,  with  wisdom  and 
mildness.     He  greatly  improved  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  empire  (which,  under  him,  reach- 
ed the  highest  pitch  of  greatness)  by  dividing  it 
into  provinces,  over  which  he  placed  governors 
called  Satraps  J  and  by  properly  regulating  the  tri- 
bute to  be  paid  by  each  division.**     It  redounds 
less  to  his  honour,  that,  not  satisfied  with  ruling 
over  the  whole  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  he 
thirsted  after  fresh  conquests,  which,  while  they 
drained  his  states  of  men  and  treasure,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  weakness  and  ultimate  ruin  of 
his  colossal  empire.     After  reducing  the  revolted 

*  It  should  have  been  added,  that  it  happened  through  the 
well-known  stratagem  of  his  groom  Oebares,  to  whom,  and  his 
horse,  Darius  erected  an  equestrian  statue,  with  an  inscription, 
in  honour  of  both— .M. 
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Babylonians,  he  advanced  with  an  anny  of 
700,000*  men  and  a  fleet  of  600  ships  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  being  the  first  Asiatic  who 
had  warred  with  Europeans.  In  memory  of  this, 
he  caused  two  stone  pillars  to  be  erected  at  the 
Bosphorus,  upon  one  of  which  were  inscribed  in 
Assyrian,  on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  nations  who  had  first  invaded 
Europe  from  Asia.  He  overran  and  subdued 
Eastern  Thrace  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and,  cross- 
ing that  river,  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Scythians,  against  whom  the  expedition 
was  more  immediately  directed,  but  it  proved 
very  unsuccessful.  Upon  Darius  returning  to 
Sardis,  he  left  a  part  of  the  army  in  Thrace 
under  Magabyzus,  who  not  only  completed 
the  subjection  of  that  province,  but  made 
Macedonia  also  tributary.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed over  Thrace  was  Otanes.**  During 
these  successes  in  Eastern  Europe,  Aryandes, 
the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  sent  out  an 
army,  supported  by  a  fleet,  towards  the  west  of 
Africa,  as  fiau*  as  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Darius  now 
began  to  meditate  conquests  in  the  East ;  but, 
before  conunencing  the  undertaking,  he  display- 
ed greater  caution  and  foresight  than  he  had 
done  in  his  Scythian  expedition.  He  despatch- 
ed a  skilful  navigator  Scylax^  a  Greek  of  the 

*  Some  think  this  an  exaggeration,  or  a  mistake  for  70,000. 
— M. 
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Caiian  island  of  Caryanda,  who  went  down  the 
Indus  with  a  fleet  from  the  town  of  Caspatyrus 
(in  the  noirth-Jsvest  of  India),  and  explored  the 
countries  on  its  banks ;  and^  having  reached  the 
mouUi  of  the  river,  sailed  westward  along  the  coast 
into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  landed  in  Egjrpt  after 
a  fortunate  and  very  remarkable  voyage  of  thirty 
months.     Scylax  immediately  repaired  to  Susa, 
and  after  he  had  made  to  the  king  a  report  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited^  Darius  moved  to- 
wards India  with  a  powerfol  army,  and  made  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  western  region  tri- 
butary.^^    These  Indian  conquests  were  formed 
into  the  twentieth  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
'  pire,  and  brought  yearly  into  the  royal  treasury 
360  talents  of  gold.     The  most  important,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  unsuccessful,  under- 
taking of  King  Darius,  was  his  expedition  against 
Greece.     The  occasion  arose  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  excited  by  the  two 
Milesians,  Aristagoras  and  Histseus ;  for,  as  the 
insurgents  had  been  assisted  by  the  Athenians 
with  twenty,  and  the  Eretrians  with  five  ships, 
Darius  sent  his  son-in-law,  Mardonius,  with  a 
large  army  and  fleet  to  invade  Greece.     Ma- 
cedonia submitted  at  his  approach  ;  but  the  fleet 
was  dispersed  in  doubling  the  cape  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  a  night  attack  on  the  army  by  the 
Thracians,    rendered  it   unserviceable    for    his 
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fiu*ther  progress.  This  double  misfortune,  how- 
ever, did  not  drive  the  king  from  his  purpose. 
A  new  fleet  of  600  ships  and  500,000  men  sail- 
ed frt>m  Samos  und^r  the  command  of  Datis,  a 
Mede,  and  the  Persian  prince  Artaphemes,  and 
was  for  a  time  successful.  They  subdued  all 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  landed  in  Eubaea, 
and  took  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Eretria. 
Attica  was  invaded  by  100,000  of  their  army, 
but  Miltiades  overthrew  them  at  Marathon  with 
a  tenth  part  of  the  number,  and  afterwards,  by 
a  forced  march,  saved  Athens,  which  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  their 
fleet.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  reverses,  Da- 
rius did  not  renounce  the  idea  of  subjugating 
Greece ;  he  devoted  himself  to  a  three  years'  pre- 
paration for  a  new  expedition,  which  he  was  to 
command  in  person.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his 
warlike  projects,  death  overtook  him  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  486),  not  long  after 
he  had  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  the 
Egyptians  had  shaken  off  the  Persian  yoke.*^ 

During  the  many  wars  of  Darius,  Judea  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  From  the 
veneration  in  which  he  held  the  memory  of  his 
grreat  predecessor,  Cyrus,*®  the  patriotic  Jews 
were  led  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  would 
authorize  the  completion  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  but,  since 
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the  last  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  stopped 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Samaritans.  En- 
couraged by  the  prophecies  and  exhortations  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  governor  Zerubba-. 
bel,  the  high  priest  Joshua,  and  the  whole  people, 
resumed  the  building,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  ;*^  whereupon  Tatnai,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  of  the  countries  on  this  side  the 
Euphrates,  called  the  Jews  to  account  for  their 
authority  in  so  acting,  and,  upon  their  appealing 
to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  the  matter  was  reported 
to  the  king.  Search  was  made  by  his  order  in 
the  royal  archives  at  Ecbatana,  and  there  was 
found  the  edict  in  question,  commanding  the  re- 
erection  of  the  temple  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before,  and  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
loyal  treasury.  Darius  caused  an  extract  of  this 
to  be  sent  to  Tatnai,  with  instructions  to  afford 
to  the  Jews  every,  facility  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  and  not  only  to  furnish  money  for  the 
cost  of  the  erection,  but  to  provide  the  necessary 
animals  for  sacrifice,  and  the  wheat,  salt,  wine, 
and  oil,  as  the  priests  should  require  from  day  to 
day — *^that  thet/may**  (continues  the  rescript)  offer 
focrifices  of  sweet  savours  unto  the  God  of  heaven^ 
and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king^  and  of  his  sojis^** 
Ezra  vi.  10.  The  building  being  resumed  under 
these  favourable  auspices,  was  now  carried  on 
with  vigour,  and  finally  completed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius'  reign.     Ezra  vi.  15. 

Q 
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But  as  Cyrus  kad  n  Cambyses,  sd^kad  Daorki^ 
in  Xerxes,^®  a  very  luttwcHrthy  sucoesseTy  tto  less 
insensate,  omel,  and  debauched.     When  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  the   Persian 
empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Ethiopia.^  ^ 
After  he  had  brought  into  subjeeticm  the  reyoH- 
ed  Egyptians,  he  i^>«it  three  years  in  making 
immense  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with 
Greece  by  sea  and  land..    In  <Nrder  to  deprive 
the  Greeks  of  the  expectation  of  aid  from  their 
own  colonists  in  Sieily  and  Lower  Italy,  [Ms^gfrn, 
Grsecia],  Xerxes  concluded  an  alliance  with  his 
African  neighbours,  the  Carthaginians,  wba  en* 
gaged  to  attack  at  the  same  time  the  SiciUsm 
and  Itafian  Greeks.     This  they  aeeerdingly  did 
with  an  army  of  300,004^  men,  under  Hamikar, 
but  without  success.     In  Ike  fifth  yeax  ef  his 
reign,  Xerxes  led  }iis  immense  host»^^  (the  ior- 
fantry  alone  unoontiug  to  l,70p,0(M^  Mien*)^  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  took  up  his  winter  (jparters  at 
Sardis.     Having  thrown  a  bridge  ^  boats  aeross 
the  Hellespont,  and  cut  through  Mount  Athds, 
he  advanced  into  Europe  in  the  ^prii^  of  the 
following  year.     The  first  check  which  his  army 
received  was  from  Leonidas,  with  hk  devoted 

*  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  60,)  the  nnmber  of  the  army 
was  ascertained  by  making  a  myriad  (10,000)  stand  dose  to* 
gather,  and  then  building  a  wall  round  them ;  and,  upon  these 
retiring,  the  enclosure  was  filled  with  successive  myriad*  till 
the  computation  was  finished.— 31. 
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band  of  peHriots,  ftt  Thei^mOpyke.  On  th« 
sattie  day  an  incleeisive  engagement  took  place 
between  the  hostile  fleets  at  Artemisium.  Mov- 
ing doudiward,  the  Persian  array  carried  every- 
where fk6  and  sword,  especially  throughout 
Allica ;  but  Iheir  fleet  sustained'  a  total  discom- 
fiture at  Salamis  from  the  Greeks  under  Themis- 
tocles^  and  iik  the  view  of  Xerxes  himself,  who 
was  seated  on  his  golden  throne,  erected  on  an 
eminence  on  the  eoast.  TMs  defeat,  and  the 
f^rt  spread  by  the  Greeks  that  they  intended 
to  cut  oS  the  retreat  of  his  army  at  the  Helles- 
pont, threw  him  into  such  terror,  that,  after  a 
predpitate  and  cowardly  flight  through  Thrace, 
he  recrossed  the  Hellespont  to  Asia  in  a  fishing- 
boat.  Abo«it  the  same  period  his  allies,  the 
Carthaginians,  were  defeated  at  Himera,  in 
Sicily,  by  Gelo  King  of  Syracuse.  Xerxes  had 
still  some  expectations  from  the  efforts  of  Mar- 
doniu2s<»  whom  he  had  left  in  Greece  with  300,000 
men.  Bat  the  next  year  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Pau^nias  at  Platsea,  while  the  Persian 
fleet  was  completely  destroyed  at  Cape  MycSl^, 
in  ionia,  by  the  Spartan  King  Leotychides  and 
the  Athenian  Xantippus.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  victory,  Cyprus  and  other  islands,  as  well 
as  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  threw 
off  the  Persian  yoke.^  Xerxes  retired  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  and  gave  himself  completely  up  to 
sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  till,  in  the  twenty- 
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first  year  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  464),  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Artabanus  the  captain  of  his  body-r 
guard.** 

It  is  to  that  period  of  Persian  history  which  fol- 
lowed upon  this  king's  return  from  Greece,  that 
the  events  belong  which  were  so  important  to  the 
Jews,  and  are  circumstantially  related  in  the 
book  of  Esther.55  Xerxes,  who  in  that  narra- 
tive bears  the  name  Ahasuerus  (Ahashverosh*^), 
as  does  Cambyses  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  had  re- 
pudiated one  of  his  wives  called  Vashti,*^  be- 
cause she  had  refused  to  appear  at  a  festival 
which  the  king  (in  the  third  year  of  his  reign)*» 
had  given  to  his  nobles.  With  the  view  of  fillii^ 
up  her  place,  the  most  beautiful  virgins  through- 
out the  empire  were  brought  to  Susa,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  royal  harem,  that  the.  king' 
might  choose  one  of  them  as  queen.  [Being  in 
the  interval  absent  on  his  expedition  to  Greece,] 
it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign*  that 
he  chose  a  young  Jewess,  Hadassah,^^  the  foster 
daughter  of  a  man  living  in  Susa,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  called  Mordecai.  After  she  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  queen,  she  received  the  new 
name  of  Esther.®^  Mordecai,  who  was  also  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  court,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  detect  a  conspiracy  against  the  king's 
life,  and  gave  information  of  it  through  Esther ; 
yet,  though  his  report  was  found  correct,  his 

"  Corap,  Esth.  i.  3>  with  ch.  it  ia.~-M. 
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fidelity  passed  unrewarded.  His  conscientious 
firmness,  not  long  after,  brought  himself  and  all 
his  countrymen  throughout  Persia  into  the  great- 
est danger.  The  king  had  raised  to  the  rank  of 
grand  viaier**  a  certain  man  called  Haman,^^ 
who  demanded  an  obsequious  homage  to  his 
person,  not  indeed  altogether  foreign  to  the 
manners  of  the  East,  but  which  had  not  been 
daimed  by  his  predecessors  in  office ;  he  required 
that  every  one  should  bow  to  him  with  their  feces 
to  the  earth.  But  Mordecai,  who  believed  that 
such  reverential  prostration  was  due  to  God  only, 
refused  to  perform  it ;  and  when  Haman  learned 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  who  was  actuated  by  religious 
scruples,  he  dreaded  lest  the  example  might  be 
followed  by  the  rest  of  that  nation.*  The  feel- 
ing of  wounded  pride,  and  a  desire  of  revenge, 
induced  him  to  propose  to  the  king  the  entire 
extermination  of  the  Jewish  |»eQple,  who,  in  their 
laws  and  habits,  lived  distinct  from  all  other 
races  in  the  empire.  The  king  gave  him  the 
requisite  authority,^^  and  Haman  immediately 
sent  messengers  to  the  governors  of  the  pro- 

*  MUmany  who  is  disposed  to  take  an  unfinvoorable  view  of 
the  character,  both  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  representing  the 
former  as  cruel  and  the  latter  as  ambitions,  accounts  for  Mor- 
decai*s  refusal  to  pay  Haman  honour,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
being  a  rival  candidate  for  the  viziership.  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
IL  p.  18.  But  that  the  real  cause  is  here  assigned  by  Rosen- 
mOller,  is  eyideat  from  ch.  iii.  3—6 — M» 
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viao^,  ^th  the  eomxmfiiy  that,  on  tlie  thkteenth 
d^y  of  tbe  twel&k  igwrnth,^*  all  die  Jeir s,  of  erery 
^e  ^d  of  bo(^  ^^^9  eSiOidd  he  piH;  to  deaitb, 
and  dieir  property  ^onfiseated*  Fortunately  for 
tbe  Jews,  lia^an,  relyif^  on  the  irrevocable 
word  of  a  Persian  king,^^  to<ri(  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  intaided  massacnei^^  intelligemse  of 
which  MordecM  Ipiipd  means  to  eonvey  to  Queen 
Esther.  Though  she  had  not  heea  called  to  the 
royal  presence  for  thirty  dayts  [and  it  wag  death 
to  intrKMle  unbidden],  she  was  nevertfaekss  pre- 
vailed on  by  Mordecsi's  urgent  representations, 
to  appear,  though  unsunuQoned,  that  she  might 
intercede  for  her  kindred  and  nation.  The  king 
held  out  the  golden  sceptre  as  a  token  of  his  hr- 
vour,  and  acpepted  her  invitation  to  a  foanquat 
which  she  bad  prep^pred,  and  to  whi^h  Haman  also 
was  invited.  The  latter  supposing,  from  this  dis- 
tinguielied  and  exclusive  honour,  that  he  was  se^ 
cure  against  all  risks,  gave  orders  that  a  lofty 
gallows  should  ferthwith  be  elected  for  Mor- 
deck's  e^ecution^  In  the  meiui  time,  bowev«r, 
Ahasueru^,  to  banish  the  tedium  of  a  sleepless 
night,  caused  to  be  read  to  him  the  recent  an- 
nals of  the  kingdom  as  reeordisd  by  the  loyal 
historiogrc^her,^®  and  heard,  among  other  things, 
the  relation  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Mordecai,  who  he  found  ha4  renxain- 
ed  unrequited.  The  nej^t  morning,  when  Haman 
appeared  before  him  to  obtain  an  order  for  Mor- 
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decai'^  death,  he  ceeeived,  to  kis  astooishment, 
tke  command  to  array  the  hated  Jew  in  robes  of 
royal  state    and  the  other  insignia  of  his  new 
d^nity  of  prince  of  the  empire,  to  which  the 
kiog  had  nused  him,  aad  to  lead  him  through 
the  city  of  Snsa  in  triumphal  procession,  pro- 
claiming him  '«  as  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighted to  honour."    At  die  second  banquet  of 
Esther  'whiefa  followed,  die  pi^rred  her  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  her  prosoibed  countrymen,  and 
soferprevaned.     Haman's  guUt  bemg  detected, 
he  was  dr^jigged  from  the  royal  presence,  and 
hanged   on  the  gallows  which  he  had  prepar- 
ed for  Mordecai,  while  the  latter  was  exalted 
as  grand  vizier  in  his  room.    Still  the  most  immi- 
nent  danger  threatened  the  Jews  throughout 
Persia,  for  the  king's  decree  was  irreversible. 
To  counteract  its  effects   th^efore,   expresses 
were  sent  in  every  direction,  with  full  permission 
to  the  Jews  to  act  on  the  defensive  against  all 
assailants ;  and  it  was  the  less  likely  they  would 
suffer  molestation,  now  that  it  was  known  that 
the  prime  minister  of  the  king  (the  second  man 
in  the  empire),   and  his  favourite  queen,  were 
both  of  that  nsukion.     But,  be»des  this,  full  scope 
was  granted  them  for  revenged  upon  their  ene- 
mies;  and,  accordingly,   on  the  very  day  de- 
signed for  their  own  extirpation,   they  com- 
Jnitted  among  them  enormous  daughter,   the 
number   massacred  in   Susa  alone  being  800, 
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in  addition  to  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  and 
throughout  the  entire  empire  no  less  than 
75,000.**  To  preserve  the  memory  of  these 
signal  events,  Mordeeai  commanded  that  the 
Jews  and  their  posterity  should  commemorate, 
in  perpetuity  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days 
of  the  month  Adar  as  a  feast  of  joy,  ^^  as  the 
days  wherein  they  rested  from  their  enemies." 
This  injunction  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Esth^, 
and  the  feast  was  denominated,  ^^  the  days  of 
Purimj"^^  that  is,  «  the  days  of  the  lot,"  (Esther 
ix,  26 — 32),  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  to  this 
day  kept  by  the  Jews  of  all  countries  with  great 
rejoicings.* 

Xerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  (t.  e.  Long-hand,^)  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Artabanus,  die 
murderer  of  his  father.  This  ambitious  man 
persuading  him  that  his  eldest  brother  Darius 
had  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  induced 

'  It  was  called  Purim  (from  pur,  the  lot)^  because  Haman 
had  cast  the  lot  on  these  days  to  destroy  the  Jews.  The  month 
Adar  corresponds  to  oar  February  and  March.  At  the  festiyal, 
as  now  observed  in  the  synagogues,  the  book  of  Esther  is 
read ;  and  at  the  name  of  Haman,  all  clap  their  hands,  stamp 
with  their  feet,  and  cry,  "  Perish  his  memory  1" — M. 

^  In  Gr.  M«»^«;^ti^.  He  was  so  designated,,  according  to 
Plutarch  (in  Vit.),  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left;  according  to  Strabo,  (Lib.  xt.),  because  both  his  hands 
were  so  long,  that,  standing  upright,  he  could  touch  his  lueea 
with  them. — M* 
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the  king  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand ;  but  die 
treachery  and  seditious  designs  of  Artabanus 
being  discovered,  he  suffered  the  penalty  due  to 
his  guilt*  His  seven  sons  rose  in  rebellion,  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  and  powerful  train  of  par- 
tisans; nor  was  the  revolt  quelled  till  after  a 
bloody  battle.  Artaxerxes  then  sent  an  army 
against  his  second  brother  Hystaspes,  who  was 
governor  of  Bactria,  and  had  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Persia  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire ; 
and  there  also,  after  a  severe  struggle,  his  arms 
proved  victorious.  In  the  west,  however,  com- 
motions occurred  in  various  quarters  for  the  space 
of  seven  years.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
the  Egyptians  declared  their  independence,  elect- 
ed for  their  king  a  Libyan,  named  Inarus,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  for  a  time  success- 
folly  maintained  their  ^edom,  but  were  at 
length  i^ain  subdued.  The  Athenians  were 
more  fortunate.  Under  the  conduct  of  Cymon, 
they  defeated  the  Persians  by  sea  and  land; 
and  at  last,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  war  (b. 
c.  450,)  they  compelled  Artaxerxes  to  conclude 
a  treaty  which  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
liberties  of  all  Greece.  The  last  war  in  wMch 
the  king  engaged,  was  a  contest  with  his 
brother-in-law  Megabazus,  which  arose  out  <rf 
the  subjection  of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus. 
The  latter,  with  about  fifty  Athenians,  had 
surrendered  to  Megabazus,  under  the  express 
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Stipulation  that  their  lives  would  be  spared ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  sacred  engagement,  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  the  king,  at  the  earnest  and 
persevering  entceiities  of  his  mother  Amestris,^ 
(whose  son  Afehmienes  had  been  killed  in  li»e 
battle,)  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  the 
Athenians  to  be  beheaded^  Megabazus,  who 
was  thengovemor  of  Syria,  justly  indi^iant  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  rose  in  arms  again^  Artaxerxes, 
and  defeated  the  two  armies  which  were  sueces- 
Mvdy  sent  against  him.  The  king  now  £elt  that 
lie  had  every  thing  to  dread  from  such  an  en^ny, 
(for  Megabazus  was  the  greatest  general  and 
statesman  of  the  empire,)  and  deemed  it  best  to 
seek  an  accommodation  with  him,  which  was 
mainly  effected  throu^  the  mediation  of  Amy  tis, 
the  wife  of  Megabazus  and  sister  of  the  king. 
After  this,  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years  a  seas<m  of  uninterrupted  repose,  till  the 
king's  death,  which  happened  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  rei^n,  b.  c.  424.^^ 

Artaxerxes  (who  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ing's Artachshasta^^^  Ezra  vii.  1 ;  Neh.  ii.  1,)  was 
as  favourable  to  his  Jewish  subjects  as  had  been 
his  immediate  predecessors  Darius  and  Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus.)  During  the  wars  which  the  kings 
of  Persia  had  carried  on  in  Western  Asia,  Egypt, 

*  Rosenmulier  has  "  Amyiis,'*  but  that  was  the  name  of  his 
sister,  Amestris  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Esther  of  scrip- 
ture. — Bf. 
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and  Oreeoe,  for  the  period  of  fifty  years,  Judea^ 
widdi  lay  80  near  die  theatre  of  the  btoodkst 
battle  fields,  must  have  suffeiied  much,  merely 
kom  the  burden  imposed  on  iixe  inhabitants  of 
quartering  and  maintaining  a  portion  of  the  P^- 
sian  hosts*     It  i^eds  theie£9re  excite  no  surprise 
i^  though  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  many 
privileges  had  been  oonferred  by  the  Persian 
monarehs,  the  religious  and  civil  constitutioB  <^ 
die  restored  Jews  had  as  yet  received  but  little 
consolidation.     It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
further  this  important  object,  that,  in  die  seventh 
year  of  the  rmgn  of  Artaxerxes,  permission  was 
given  to  the  Jews  in  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire  to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  Ezra  viL  7.    The 
conduct  and  superintendence  of  them  was  en* 
trusted  to  Ezra,  a  man  thorcmgbly  ccmversant 
with  the  Mosaic  code,  and  to  whom  authority 
was  given  to  appoint  judges,  rectify  £j)uses9  watdi 
over  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  punish  the 
disobedient  according  to  the  ext^t  of  their  de^ 
Hnquency,  with  imprisonment,   confiscatifHi  of 
goods,   banishment,  or  even  death.     He  was, 
moreover,  invested  with  powers  to  make  a  coU 
lection  for  the  temple^service  among  the  Jews 
who  remained  in  Babylonia ;  and  the  king  and 
nis  counsellors  not  only  gave  large  contributions 
themselves,  but  instructed  the  treasurers  on  this 
»ide  of  the   Euphrates  to  provide   Ezra  with 
whatever  he  should  require,  ^^  unto  a  hundred 
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talents  of  silver,  and  to  an  hundred  measures 
icars)  of  wheat,  and  to  an  hundred  baths  of  wine, 
and  to  an  hundred  b(xths  of  oil,  and  salt  without 
prescribing  how  much,"  in  order  that  the  custo- 
mary offerings  might  be  punctually  made.  And 
-besides  this,  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  greater 
number  of  priests  and  Levites  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  ministers  of  the  temple,  and  even  its 
slaves,^*  were  declared  to  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  (Ezra  ch.  vii.  and  viii.)  Yetnot- 
<withstanding  these  privileges,  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  the  caravan  of  Hebrews  who  assembled  at  liie 
river  Ahava,  none  of  the  sons  of  Leri  were  to  be 
found ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ezra  could 
tit  last  prevail  upon  two  families  of  Levites  to  ac- 
company him.  Indeed,  after  all  Ezra's  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  settlers  in  Palestine,  his  labours  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  followed  with  the  expect- 
ed result.  For,  thirteen  years  after,  Nehemiah, 
another  Hebrew  who  filled  at  Susa  the  import- 
ant post  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king,  learned  that 
his  compatriots  in  Judea  were  still  in  a  low 
oppressed  condition,  and  that  Jerusalem  was  yet 
lying  in  ruins."^*  He  resolved  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence at  court  for  his  country's  good,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  from  the  king  a  commission 
to  repair  thither  with  the  rank  of  governor,^* 
and  act  in  concert  with  Ezra  the  scribe.  Nehe- 
miah became  the  ultimate  restorer  of  the  city, 
and  his  services  in  completing  the  re-organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  were  highly 
meritorious,  and  crowned  with  signal  success. 

After  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  throne  was 
ascended  by  his  son  Xerxes  II.,  but,  in  the  short 
apace  of  two  months,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
half-brother  Sogdian,  as  the  latter  was,  in  seven 
nMHiths  after,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  who  had 
formerly  been  governor  of  Hyrcania.^®     After 
possessing  himself  of  the  supreme  power,  (b.  c. 
423,)  he  assumed  the  name  of  Darius,  whence 
the  Greeks  called  him  Darius  Nothus^  t.  e.  Da- 
rius the  Bastard.     His  reign  proved  very  tur- 
bulent, one  rebellion  following  another  in  rapid 
succession.     Arsites,  his  brother,  and  after  him 
Fisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia,  revolted  soon  after 
his  accession.       Scarcely  were   these  troubles^ 
suppressed,  and  their  authors  put  to  death  by 
being  suffocated   in  ashes,^^  when   Artoxares, 
the   chief    of   the  black  eunuchs,"^    to    whom, 
the  king  had  given  his  entire  confidence,  grasp* 
ed  at  the  roysd  sceptre,  but  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt.     The    Egyptians    took   advantage   of 
these  commotions  to  renounce  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  made  Amyrtaeus  of  Sais  king.   They 
expelled  the  Persians  from  Egypt,  pursued  them, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Arabians,  as  far  as. 
Phoenicia,  and  maintained  themselves  indepen-. 
dent  for  sixty-four  years.     Ochus  was  more  suc-> 
cessfiil  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  where^: 

'  The  oflScer  of  state  who  is  still  known  in  Eastern  courts  bf 
^^  name  of  the  KUlar  Aga^  q.  d.  "  Dominus  puellarum,"— M^ 
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chifuig'tfae  FetopMne^n  war  between  t&e  AAe^ 
niaiis  and  Ijeucedetmeidam^  his  got^mcffs  Plfiw^ 
iiftbazti»  ftiid  Tissaplicfmes  m4(k  it  tl^  rule  cf  tlleir 
p^fey  to  suceour  the  weal:er  pafty^  But  i^  for« 
tone  appeaifed  to  i^emai^  with  the  Ath^nkn^s, 
Otehus  eoHclnded  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedd^Hio^ 
nians,  which  afterwards  proved  a  fertile  so«irce  of 
troubles.  He  appointed  hk  son  Cyrus^  wlien 
a  youth  of  only  sixteen,  to  be  governor  of  rii« 
Persian  provinces  in  Askt  Minor,  whh  almost 
nhlmnted  powers.  In  the  meantime^  the  Medes 
songht  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  weie  unsiKe- 
cessfnl,  and  only  brought  theinselves  umierfiiore 
galling  servitude.  About  three  years  a;ftef 
Ochus  <Ked,  without  having  seen  the  conekiGion 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^® 

This  prince  is  not  Bienfioned,  either  m  the 
Kble  or  by  Josephus,  aiwi  thence  we  eonclude 
diat  the  ameliorati<m  of  the  condition  of  the  H^ 
brews  in  Judea,  did  not  particularly  engage  his 
attention.^^ 

After  Ochus,  the  Pennsm  sceptre  was  wieMed 
by  his  eldest  son,  Arsaces,  under  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  sttr- 
name  of  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  prd^gious 
memory.  His  reign  began  in  the  year  b.  c.  404, 
not  long  before  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesus 
ended  in  favour  of  the  Lacedsemonians.  He  was 
scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  his  ambi- 
tious iH'other  Cyrus  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  crown  and  life  together.     He  generously  for- 
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gftVftkim,  aad  even  confiraned  bim  m  tbegoveam- 
menft  #f  Aski  IMKnor,  But  diere  Cynift  raised  a 
po'^erM  »rtty  9  and,  marchmg^  towards  Babylonia, 
enctaBlered  his  bvother  om  the  plains  of  Cud- 
axa,  wkere  he  was  defeated  aiad  slam.  After  the 
bi^tle,  his  Greek  auxiliaries,  under  the  conduet 
of  Xenophofi,  made  that  memorable  retreat 
hnown  by  the  name  of  the  Retreai  of  the  Ten. 
iThousand,  of  whaeh  their  accompliriled  leader 
has  left  so  intevesting  a  narfatrve* 

After  being  engaged  in  long  wars  with  the 
Lacedannomans  and  e^her  poweni  (whieh  it  does 
not  fM  within  our  present  purpose  to  narrate,*) 
and!  aifte^  haying  had  his  last  days^  embittered  by 
&ntily'  dissensions,  Artaxerxes  died  in  the  year 
B.  c.  358>  in  the  46th  yeaer  of  his  reign.^ 

Jttdea  appears  to  have  enjayed,  in  his  time, 
comparative  quiet;  yet,  between  the  years 
B.  c.  317  and  374,  it  must  have  suffered  much 
from  the  pawage  and  repassage  of  the  Pe«ian 
troops,  sent  under  Phamabazus  and  Iphicrates 
on  an  unsuceessM  expedi^on  i^ainst  Egypt. 
It  was  likewise  under  the  reign  oi  this  monarcii 
that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  polluted  by  a 
Bftost  atrocious  crime.  Jesus,  the  brother  o( 
John,  the  high-priest,  became  so  great  a  favourite 

*■  As  it  is  the  professed  object  of  this  work  to  embrace  only 
so  much  of  the  Persian  history  as  is  biblical,  or  connected  wilb 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Jews,  I  have  somewhat  abridged 
ih%  latter  portion  of  the  narratiTe. — ^M. 
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with  Bagoses,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
troops  in  Judea,  that  he  was  nominated  by  him 
to  the  high-priest's  office.  With  the  view  of  mak- 
ing good  his  claim  to  the  dignity,  he  repaired  to 
Jerusalem,  entered  the  temple,  and,  after  a  violent 
altercation,  was  there  murdered  by  his  brother. 
On  the  report  of  this  outrage,  Bagoses  hastened 
to  the  metropolis,  and,  when  the  Jews  would 
have  forbidden  him  entrance  into  the  hrfy  place, 
as  being  an  unclean  Gentile,  he  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, ^^  What  I  am  I  not  purer  than  that  car- 
case which  lies  in  your  temple?'' — and  forthwith 
rushed  in.  As  a  punishment  of  the  atrocity,  he 
laid  upon  every  animal  offered  in  sacrifice  an  im- 
post of  fifty  drachms,  which  were  exacted  during 
the  seven  years  that  he  remained  in  Judea.^^ 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  the  barbarous  Ochus, 
or  Artaxerxes  Ochusj  the  Phoenicians  and  Cy- 
priots  revolted  and  were  supported  by  Necta- 
nebus,  king  of  Egypt ;  but  Mentor,  the  Rhodian, 
whom  he  had  sent  with  a  body  of  Greeks  to  their 
assistance,  basely  delivered  up  to  Ochus  the  city 
of  Sidon,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  despair, 
set  fire  to  their  houses  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  earlier  historians  are  silent  respecting  the 
part  which  the  Jews  took  in  these  neighbouring 
commotions;  but  later  writers®^  (who  drew  their 
information  from  sources  now  lost)  affirm,  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Sidon,  Ochus  moved  into 
Judea,  besieged  and  took  Jericho,  and  of  the 
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Jews  who  were  made  prisoners,  he  carried  a  part 
with  him  into  Egypt,  but  the  greater  number  he 
expatriated  to  Hyrcania,  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
His  Egyptian  campaign  proved  no  less  success- 
ful; yet  was  it  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
ruin,  for  his  chief  minister,  Bagoas,  the  eunuch, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  provoked  at  the  cruelties  which 
Ochus  perpetrated  upon  his  countrymen,  and 
especially  at  the  indignity  with  which  he  treated 
his  god  Apis,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  in  the 
year  b.  c.  338.83 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Arses,  the  youngest  brother  of  Ochus, 
after  a  short  reign  of  not  quite  two  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Darius  Codomannus^  who  was  but 
distantly  related  to  the  royal  family.  He  had 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  warrior,  and  exhibited 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  upright  ruler. 
But  a  new  star  had  now  the  ascendant,  before 
which  the  star  of  Cyrus  must  wane  and  be  eclipsed. 
In  the  year  b.  c.  330,  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
after  a  series  of  victories,  ending  in  the  death 
of  Darius,  came  into  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  formed  the  vast  Medo-Persian  mo- 
narchy, after  it  had  existed  for  a  period  of  209 
years.8^ 


The  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  organization  established  by  Darius 

R 
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Hysta^S^'  were  gvi^emed  by  viceroy^  wiio 
yurere  o$ikd  SatitqM^^  Hef odotm  lu^  tboe  wero 
tweiAty  c^  these  sttn^ies,  which  he  dmUneiEstn' 
by  name,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  amount  «rf' 
tribute  which  each  was  expected  to  bring  into 
the  royal  treasury .^^  But  it  is  aMoifesty  thait, 
according  to  that  dasrificotioii,  more  than  iMie 
nation  must  be  included  in  the  same  salrapy.  A 
far  greater  number  of  provinces  is  tnentioBed  m 
the  books  of  Daniel  a^d  Esther^  as  constitutii^ 
the  Persian  monarchy.  In  the  fbrmeTy  it  is  said 
(ch.  vi.  1, 2)  that  Darius  placed  oyer  the  countries 
of  his  dominion^  a  hundred  mid  twenty  goremoom;*^ 
atid  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Esdier 
says,  that  Ahashres'osh  (Xerxes)  ruled  over  one 
hundPed  and  t^oent^teeen  proviuoes^^^  Yet  in 
this  tJiet^  is  iiothittg  contmdielinry  to  the  stated 
itmat  of  Herodotus;  for  faia  ennnMktttbn^  as 
Heer^n^^  has  acutely  remarked,  is  not  so  miidi 
a  geographical  division  into  provino^  as  a  das«- 
sification  of  the  difi^*ent  tribes  of  peofde  who  in^ 
habited  the  conquered  lands^  accofdi^  to  the 
aStaount  of  tribute  respectively  exacted  of  them. 
Indeed  ihe  number  of  satrapies^  given  by  Ifeio<^ 
dotus,  woidd  be  by  £ar  too  small,  if  we  thereby 
understood /TTovince^,  since  Asia  Minor,  or  the 
peninsula  of  Western  Asia,  alone  contained  (at  a 
later  period)  no  less  than  ten  satrapies.^^  Ovet 
the  hundred  and  twenty  govemons  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  were  placed  three  princes,"  or  presidetits, 
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who  had  the  supreme  ccmtrol  and  administration 
of  the  finances.     We  also  read  in  the  book  of 
Esther  (ch.  i.  14)  of  "  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
and  Mediaj  who  saw  the  king's  countenance,  and 
set  first  in  the  kingdom."     These  were  doubtless 
the  same  persons  who  are  described  in  Esth. 
viL  14,  as  the  seven  counsellors  of  the  hing^  and 
who  formed  the  state-ministry.**    The  seven** 
eunuchs,*^  or  chamberlains,  mentioned  in  Esth. 
i.  10,  12 ;  vi.  14,  were  different  from  these,  hav- 
ing probably  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
royal  harefn. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance, which  concerned  the  whole  empire, — 
such  as  preparations  for  war, — ^all  the  satraps 
and  princes,  as  well  as  the  generals  of  the  army, 
were  sunomoned  to  the  king's  camp  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  deliberations.    Thus  Xerxes  (whom 
we  have  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scrip- 
ture,) called  all  the  grandees  of  Persia  to  Susa 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  give  their  coun- 
sels regarding  the  war  which  had  been  resolved 
on  against  Greece.*®     It  wis  in  all  probability, 
upon  that  occasion,  that  the  court  festival  was 
given,  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Estlier,  which  lasted  a  hundred  and  eighty  day^, 
and  at  which  **  the  king  shewed  the  glorious 
riches  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  gorgeous  mag- 
nificence  of   his    greatness,"    Esth.    i.   4.      It 
«Bded  with  a  special  feast  of  seven  days,  given 
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within  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace,  "  where 
were  white,  red,  and  yellow  hangings,  fastened , 
with  linen  and  purple  cords  by  silver  rings  to 
pillars  of  marble.  The  couches  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  green,  white,  yellow, 
and  black  marble,  and  the  drink  was  handed  in 
golden  vessels,  which  were  always  changed  for 
others ;  and  royal  wine  was  there  in  abundance, 
as  it  became  such  a  king  to  give,"  Esth.  i.  5 — 7. 
This  description  strikingly  corresponds  with  the 
accounts  which  European  travellers  have  recorded 
of  the  public  banquets  given  by  the  modern 
kings  of  Persia.^^ 

In  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  there  are  found  va- 
rious delineations  of  the  Persian  monarchs  seated 
upon  the  throne  in  royal  state;  and  as  these 
were  doubtless  executed  by  cotemporary  artists^ 
their  correctness  cannot  be  questioned.  One  of 
them^®  answers  very  closely  to  the  description  in 
Esther  v.  1,  2.  The  king  appears  in  the  full 
attire  of  royalty — under  his  feet  is  the  golden 
footstool  that  was  always  carried  after  him^^ — 
in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  golden  sceptre ; 
in  his  left,  according  to  Heeren,  the  holy  vessel, 
or  cup  Havan,^®^  which  was  used  in  sacrifice.  ",  Im- 
mediately behind,"  continues  Heeren,  "  stands 
a  eunuch  (known  by  his  almost  female  dress 
and  figure)  with  a  fly-fan  in  his  hand,  and  his 
face  muffled.  The  throne  or  royal  chair  is  sup- 
ported by  three  rows  of  male  figures,  which  are 
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placed  above  one  another,  with  their  arms  lifted 
lip,  like  cariatides ;  as  each  has  a  different  garb 
and  head-dress,  they  are  evidently  intended  to 
represent  different  nations ;  and  thus  the  whole 
is  a  figurative  representation  of  the  extent  of  the 
kingdom^  and  the  greatness  of  the  King*  The  first 
figure  has  the  complete  Medo-Persian  dress — 
an  intimation  that  this  was  indeed  the  first  na- 
tion in  point  of  rank,  yet  were  they  servants  of 
the  king  as  well  as  the  rest.  In  one  of  the  lower 
figures,  Niebuhr  assures  us,  may  be  clearly  disco- 
vered the  Negro  profile,  and  the  woolly  negro  hair. 
And  it  would  hence  appear  that  the  sculptor  has 
selected,  partly  the  most  remote,  partly  the  most 
distinguished  nations,  in  order  thereby  to  exhibit 
the  power  and  majesty  of  their  common  ruler." 

!•  t/rjli,  /  .^IjuwuwMjli'  Fo^rs^  Fdrsistdn,  Yet  this 
orthography  and  pronunciation  are  rather  Arabic. 
The  original  is  properly  ^j^Xj,  PdrSy  Pares,  a  word 
which,  in  the  Zend  and  old  Persian,  signifies  ckary 
bright^  pure  as  ether.  This  country  probably  re- 
ceived the  name,  like  Khusistan,  (See  Chap.  vL  note  d,) 
from  the  generally  pure  atmosphere,  and  clear  serene 
sky.  See  WahPs  Asia,  p.  225,  where  other  less  pro- 
bable etymologies  are  mentioned  and  confuted.  Comp. 
Tych&erCs  Third  Supplement  to  Heeren*s  Researches, 
Part  I.  Div.  1.  p.  627. 

2.  D^D,  Ezra  iv.  5,  et  seqq.  vi.  14.  2  Chron.xxxvi. 
20,  22.    Dan.  v.  28. 
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8.  «  The  people  of  the  west,  designated  the  exildre 
empire  by  the  name  of  Persia^  this  particular  pro- 
vince by  the  name  of  Persis,  (ns^fftg^  tbo^)  and  the 
nation  they  called  Pers<B,  {oi  ni^erai.)"  Manual's 
Geogr.  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Vol.  V.  Part  2,  p. 
497. 

4.  Voyages,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  208. 

5.  ChardiUy  loc.  cit.  p.  243. 

6.  ChardiUy  loc.  cit.  p.  436.  Comp.  Pranklin's 
Observations  made  on  a  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Per- 
sia, (Lond.  1790,)  p.  142.  [Ker  Porter  says :  (Vol. 
I.  p.  709,) — "  The  present  summer  has  been  unusual- 
ly hot,  and  the  feverish  state  of  my  frame  made  me 
feel  it  more  so ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautilal 
▼ale,  UAd  me  that  Shiraz  is  generally  esteemed  the 
most  moderate  climate  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
empire ;  that  its  summer  noons  may  be  warm^  than 
is  pleasant,  but  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  de- 
lightful :  but  when  September  commences,  the 
weather  becomes  heavenly ;  and  continues  until  the 
end  of  November  with  a  perfectly  serene  atmosphere, 
of  a  most  bsdmy  and  agreeable  temperature^  and  a 
^y  whose  soft  hues  are  reflected  from  every  ob- 
ject. The  earth  is  covered  with  the  gathered  har- 
vest, flowers  and  fruits ;  meloBs,  peaches,  pears,  nee- 
tarines,  cherries,  grapes,  pomegranates ;  in  ^lort, 
all  is  a  garden  abundant  in  sweets  and  refreshment. 
The  vales  of  Ouroomia,  and  of  Salmos,  which  lie 
north-west  of  Tabriz  are  the  only  places  in  th«  em- 
pire  that  compare  with  Shiraz  and  its  autumnal 
bounties.**] 

7.  Sirabo,  XV.  3,  p.  727.     Chardin,  Tom.  III. 
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p.289^  \_Ker  Pinter,  tayg  (I.  p.  458:)  "Having 
completely  cleared  the  valley  of  Diviaion,  we  fouQd 
ourselves  in  a  wide  plain,  and  entered  into  Fanu 
The  general  iaoe  of  the  coimtry  diffiared  in  no  re- 
spect firom  the  principal  part  of  that  we  have  been 
passing  threogh  for  several  days.  The  ground  was 
barren  of  every  kind  of  vegetation,  excepting  where 
the  soap-wort  grew  in  scanty  patches,  and  thai  of 
a  very  meagre  sort  An  apt  aoil  I  thought  to  teach 
laMons  of  hardihood  and  privation  l**] 

8.  That  the  Kyros  or  Cyrwy  tke  Araxes,  and  Ae 
BmdEmir^  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  remarics  of  Bo€ch 
(Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monumm.  p.  58,)  and  Ou$eley  in 
his  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  326. 

9.  CJLib^wo  >  See  Ouseley,  ibid.  p.  227,  834,  414. 
Also  called  the  plain  of  Istakhr,    -J^' »    -:J»-^I. 


Xam)  9  a  name  which,  according  to  the  Persian  Dic- 


tionary, JBwFJum  KaJd^  denotes  a  conflux  df  water,  a 
waervoir.  The  word  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  Ouseley,  ibid.  p.  309,  et  seqq.  Sttaho,  (XV.  p. 
729,)  calls  this  plain  xo/X9f  Ilff (f/^,  Coele  Persis,  that  is 
BoUow  Persia, 

10.    XiXT  iiMjL*  !•  e.  the  place  or  camp  of  the 
Persiam.    See  Tychsen  in  the  work  cited  at  note 

•  The  Borhfini  Kiti,  i.  e.  The  Cutting  Proof,     The  best 
Bditkm  if  that  of  Calcutta,  181&— AI. 
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],  and  Ouseley  \oc*  cit  p.  817.  Comp.  Beland  de 
Vet.  Ling.  Pers.  §  111,  p.  213  of  the  second  Vol.  of 
his  Dissertt.     [See  the  Appendix.] 

11.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  cap.  10. 

12.  Exped.  of  Alexander,  VI.  29.  The  accounts 
of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  given  by  ancient  writers  will 
be  found  collected  by  ffoeck,  loc.  cit.  p.  69,  et  seqq. 
Comp.  Ouseley,  p.  820,  427. 

18.  See  Hoeckt  loc.  cit.  p.  65,  et  seqq. 

14.  The  remains  now  form  the  celebrated  ruins 
called  Tshihl  Mindr,  [«.  c.  « the  Forty  Pillars."] 

16.  XVIL  71.  Tom.  11.  p.  215  of  Wesseling's 
Edit. 

16.  Persica,  cap.  15. 

17.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  805. 

18.  ChardiUy  ibid.  p.  813. 

19.  See  views  of  it  in  Chardin,  Plate  68.  Le 
Bruyn,  Plate  158.  [and  Ker  Porter,  Vol.  L  Plate 
17.] 

20.  Heeren's  Ideen,  Part  I.,  Div.  1,  p.  250,  et 
seqq. 

21.  See  Kleukers  Zend  A  vesta  abridged,  p.  67, 
note,  and  Rhodes  Sacred  Traditions  of  the  Zend 
Tribes,  p.  194,  et  seqq. 

22.  Herodot.  IX.  122.  Arrian,  V.  4.  Plato  de 
Legg.  Book  III.  (Tom.  IL  p.  695  of  the  Edit,  of 
Seranus.) 

28.  According  to  the  not  improbable  conjecture 
of  Wahl,  (Asia,  p.  210,)  Acheemenes,  one  of  the  old- 
est Persian  kings,  is  identical  with  him,  who  is  called 

in  the  Zend  books,  Djemshid  SjJi^j^,^^  ^Tom.  whose 
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name  came  ^*'  ^^'^'"'  *^^  appellation  by  which 

the  Persians  are  commonly  designated  by  the  Arabs. 
The  radical  syllable  is  ^^^  Djem  or  Djam;  j^oi  Shld^ 

means  "  splendid  or  brilliant,  elevated  or  sublime.** 
Comp.  Reland^s  Dissert,  de  Vet.  Ling.  Pers.  §  6,  p. 
108  of  the  second  Vol.  of  his  Dissertt.* 

24.  'Ay^aUrYig  in  Straho  XV.  3,  6,  p.  729.     This 
name  seems  to  have  been  abbreviated  from  the  Per- 

sian  words  ^\^  \^  xlTl  Agdh-ddr-dddy  i.  e.  "hav- 
ing knowledge  of  right,  or  "  mwntaining  the  right.** 

25.  We  here  follow  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  (I. 


Djemsehtdi  nomen  e  djem,  i.  e^  luna,  et  shtdy  i.  e.  splendore 
oompositum,  splendorem  lunae  significat.  Eodem  modo  Chur- 
thtdi  nomen  fecerunt,  quod  splendorem  solis  valet ;  cihur  enim 
soUb  nomen  est.  Abulfeda  Historia  Anteislamica  (Edit. 
Fleischer,  p.  66,)  For  KhOrshid,  compare  note  26  of  this 
chapter. 

The  rule  according  to  which  the  Arabians  represent  the  Per- 
sian ^  sometimes  by  ^,  and  sometimes  by  ^,  is  given  in  the  work 

quoted  above,  at  p.  212.     "  If  before  ^  there  be  any  quiescent 

letter  except  these  three,  ^s^^9  it  is  expressed  simply  by  Dal ; 
otherwise  byDAoiL"— M. 
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123,  6t  0eqq*)  which  Jahn^  (Bibl.  Archseol.  Part  11. 
Book  I.  221,)  upon  insufficient  grounds,  reckons 
fobalous.  He  prefers  the  narraiive  of  X^wphon  in 
the  Cyropsedia,  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  r^heUion 
of  Cyrus  against  bis  grandfather.  But  the  mention 
of  such  a  revolt  would  have  presented  Cyrus  under 
an  unftivourable  point  of  view,  and  was  contrary  to 
the  design  of  Xenophon»  which,  according  to  Plato's 
assertion,  (de  Legibus,  Book  III.)  was  to  exhibit 
Cyrus  as  the  pattern  of  a  virtuous  and  perfect  ruler. 
Cicero  also  says,  (ad  Quintum  Fratr.  £pist«  1):  Cy- 
rus ille  a  Xenophonte  uon  ad  historisB  fidem  scriptus 
est,  sed  ad  effigiem  justi  imperii.  Comp.  Gellii 
Noct.  Attic.  Lib.  XIV.  cap.  3.*  The  Cyropaedia 
may  nevertheless  contain  a  true  picture  of  the  Per- 
sian manners  and  government.  As  to  the  credibility 
of  the  historical  accounts  which  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  give  of  Persia,  and  the  sources  whence  they 
drew  them,  see  Heeren's  Ideen,  Part  I.  Div.  1,  p.  156,  et 
seqq.  The  history  of  the  Persian  kings  by  the  Greek 
writers  mentioned  can  scarcely  be  recognised  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  poets  and  an- 
nalists of  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  works  of  any 
earlier  native  historians  are  no  longer  extant.    The 

"  The  title  of  that  chapter  of  the  curious  work  of  Gellius  is, 
*<  Whether  Xenophon  and  Plato  were  rivals  and  enemies?** 
One  proof  given  of  the  affirmative  is,  that  Kenophon  wrote  hi« 
Cyropsedia  in  order  to  oppose  the  views  on  government 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Plato  in  his  **  Republick.*' — 
M. 
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poets  drew  tbeir  accounts  chiefly  from  traditioiu,  wbuHi, 
m  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  had  become  greatly  dis- 
%ured,  and  must  be  regarded  as  far  inferior  in  autho- 
ritatiye  value  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks*  who  flou* 
rished  while  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy  still  existed. 
The  history,  of  Persia,  according  to  oriental  authori- 
ties,* will  be  found  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
(translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by  S.  G.  Baum- 
garten,)  and  in  Malcolm*s  Hbtory  of  Persia,  from  the 
most  Early  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  2  vols,  4to. 
Load.  1815.  Comp.  Richardson* $  Dissertt.  on  the  Lan- 
guages, Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern  Nations, 
p.  80.  [Oxford  1777-8.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  his  Per- 
siau  Dictionary.]  WahVs  Hist,  of  Eastern  Languages 
and  Literature,  (Leipzig,  1784,  8vo.)  p.  143.  Vol- 
neyy  Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  THist  Ancienne.  Pa- 
ris, 3  Tom.  8vo.  1815,)  Part  IL  p.  278,  and  Langlei 
Nodce  Cbronologique  de  la  Perse,  in  the  Tenth 
Volume  of  his  Edit,  of  Chardin's  Travels,  p.  160. 

26. 4Xy£,^.    The  Etymolog*  Magnum  correctly 

says:  K^^e;,  o  fiatfiXtvg  ratv  nff<r«He,.  6  vdKakc*     *HX/ou 

r^  "UXiov.    Comp.  Reland'i  Dissert  de  Vet.  Ling. 
Pert.  §  57,  p.  166,  et  seqq.  Zend-Avesta  by  Kleuker, 

*  Two  of  these  have  lately  been  made  accessible  to  English 
readers,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Oriental  Transhition 
IPvod,  one  of  the  most  vahiable  institutions  of  our  age  and 
country.  These  are  the  Shdh  N4meh  of  Ferdousi,  by  Mr. 
Attunsoo,  And  Mirkhond*s  History  of  the  Early  Kings  of  Persia, 
by  Professor  Shea M. 
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Part  III.  p.  146,  159,  183,  and  the  Appendix  to  it, 
B.  II.  part  I.  p.  85.  According  to  Straboy  (XV. 
8.  6.)  Khor  or  Khorshid  was' the  name  of  the  river  in 
the  plain  where  Cyrus  conquered  the  Medes,  and  from 
that  river  he  received  his  new  name.* 

27.  ti^TiD  Isa.  xliv.  28  ;  xlv.  1.     Ezra  i.'l,  7,  8,  &c. 

28.  The  very  different  opinions  held  regarding  the 
person  called  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  "  Darius  the  Mede,'*  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  Bertholdt  in  the  fourth 
Excursus  to  his  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  (Erlangen  1806).  Following  Offeri- 
haus  (Spiciieg.  Hist  Chronol.  ii.  5.  43.  p.  265,)  he 
has  made  it  highly  probable,  that  Cyaxares  II.  is  the 
monarch  intended. 

29.  I.  177.  Ilay  ^vog  xaratfr^i^Sfisvog,  xat  oifdsp 
Taussig. 

30.  Cyropsed.  VIII.  7,  10. 

31.  This  was  the  end  of  Cyrus,  as  described  by  He- 
rodotus, I.  214.  But  Xenophon,  who  did  not  find 
such  a  circumstance  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  his 
historico-political  romance,  makes  him  die  a  natural 
death,  during  a  journey  in  Persia.  Cyrop.  VIII.  7,  1. 
The  traditions  of  the  East  are  silent  respecting  any 
Persian  king  of  the  name  of  Cyrus.      Richardson 

(Diction.  Pers.  Arab,  and  Eng.  article,     f,)  and  Vol" 

ney  (Recherches,  Part  II.  p.  293,)  take  Cyrus  to  be 
the  same  king  who  is  called  by  Khondemir,  Kai- 

*  According  to  others,  both  this  and  the  Georgian  Kur 
took  their  name  from  the  king. — M. 
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Khosroo  or  KhosreVy  ^y^^  ^S^  *^d  who  is  said  to 

have  been  the  third  king  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty. 
See  nHerheMs  Bibl.  Orient  Art.  Caian. 

32.  Hence,  according  to  Herodotus  (HI.  89,)  he 
received  from  his  people  the  title  of  Father ;  and 
consequently  Xenophon  might  with  truth  represent 
him  as  such  in  the  Cyropaed.  (ch.  VHI.)  where  he 
introduces  Cyrus  himself  as  describing  the  maxims  of 
his  government. 

33.  WoUmann  (Elements  of  Ancient  Hist.  p.  293,) 
and  Gesenius  (Comment,  on  Isaiah,  Part  II.  p.  48,) 
are  of  opinion  that  Cyrus  was  chiefly  induced  to  per- 
mit the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  and 
the  re-erection  of  their  temple,  because  they  abhorred 
polytheism  as  much  as  he  did ;  and  there  was,  in  so 
^i  a  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  Per- 
sian religion.  But  in  the  edict  of  the  king  in  re- 
ference to  this  business,  which  is  given  with  diplo- 
matic precision,  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23 ;  Ezra  i.  2 ;) 
Cyrus  appears  as  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah :  "  Thus 
faith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia :  all  kingdoms  of  the 
^rth  hath  Jehovah  the  God  of  heaven  given  me,  and 
he  hath  commanded  me  to  build  to  him  a  temple  in 
Jerusalem*'  In  Ezra  vi,  1 — 4,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
fifteen  years  after,  in  the  time  of  Darius,  a  decree  was 
found  in  the  royal  archives  at  Ecbatana,  which  shewed 
not  only  that  Cyrus  had  commanded  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  had  provided  for  the 
cost  of  the  erection  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  (Antiqq.  XL  1, 
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20  the  resolution  of  Cyrus  was  prompted  by  his  pmt* 
usal  of  those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  relate  to  him- 
self in  chap.  xliv.  28  ;  xlv.  L* 

34.  Lowlh  remarks  (in  loc.)  that  Sardis  and  Babylon 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  capture  by  Cyrus,  the  richest 
cities  in  the  world.  Croesus,  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  wealth  above  all  the  monarchs  of  his  age,  gave  to 
Cyrus,  along  with  his  treasures,  an  exact  written  ac- 
count of  the  contents  of  every  waggon -load,  as  it  was 
conveyed  away.  They  were  stored  up  by  Cyrus  in 
the  palace  at  Babylon.  Xenophon  CjTop.  B.  VII. 
Pliny  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  riches 
which  Cyrus  amassed  in  Asia  (Hist.  Nat.  LXXXIII. 
Cap.  15 :)  Jam  Cyrus  devicta  Asia  pondo  XXXIV. 
milHa  (auri)  invenerat,  praeter  vasa  aurea,  aurumque 
ikctum,  et  in  eo  foHa  ac  platanum  vitemque.  Ctua 
victoria  argent!  quingenta  mtUia  talentorum  reporta- 
vit,  et  craterem  Semiramidis,  cujus  pondus  quindecim 
talenta  colllgebat.  l\dentum  autem  Aegyptium  pondo 
LXXX  patere,  Varro  tradit.  Breretoood  (de  Pon- 
derib.  Cap.  10,)  reckons  the  value  of  this  gold  and 
silver  to  be  equal  to  L.126,224,000  sterling. 

35.  T2n'il)l;nK.  It  was  very  probably  not  a  name 
imposed  at  birth,  but  a  surname  or  title, — seeing  that 
in  Scripture  it  is  used  of  three  different  individuals. 
The  first  half  of  the  name  is  plainly  the  Persian  word 

jfe^).  worth,  value.     The  second  half  is  thought  to  be 

*  RosenmUller  here  imptigrtii  the  i^uaineneu  of  that  part 
of  Ittkh'«  |>roph«074     But  «ee  the  Appendix. 
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ttr<i8tflkelj  th^  syHaUfi)  ter,  which  marks  posses- 
sion  of  a  thing,  ^^imiV:>  jdnvery  <<  having  or  possess- 
ing life;"  .y^^  roibtifr,  *<  having  a  road  or  jouraey" 

(hefwe  him,)  L  e.  a  traveller.    The  final  letter  w,  Jt, 

is  found  at  the  end  of  several  Persian  words  in  the 
Bible.  (See  Gesenius^  Hebr.  Lexicon,  p.  31  of  the 
second  edit.  Halle  Encyclopsed.  Vol.  U.  p.  288^ 
notCy  and  Von  Bohlens  Symbolee  ad  Interpret.  Sac. 
Cod.  ex  Ling.  Pers.  p.  19.)  The  name  i2n*iiu;rTK 
would  thus  be  equivalent  to  "  possessing  worth, 
worthy."  Simonis  (Onomastic  V.  T.  p.  680,)  takes 
the  second  half  of  the  name  for  the  abbreviated  Per- 
sian word  .  .  \LiflWJ  berushan^  i.  e,  nobleman,  presi- 
dent, prince,  John  again  (Bibl.  Arehaeol.  Part  IL 
Vol  2,  p.  24At)  thinks  of  the  Pehlevi  word  Zvareshy 
i.  e.  a  hero*  As  to  the  Ahashverosh  mentioned  in 
Ezra  iv.  6,  having  been  the  same  as  Cambyses,  see 
iM>te  37  below. 

36.  Heeren^  indeed,  (Ideen,  Part  1,'p.  120)  thinks, 
that  in  the  picture  which  Herodotus  (III.  2,  et  seqq.) 
has  drawn  of  this  king,  much  is  to  be  laid,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  hatred  of  his  informants,  the  Egyptian 
priests,  who  could  never  forgive  Cambyses  for  hav- 
ing destroyed  their  influence.  In  Ctesias  (cap.  9),  he 
is  presented  in  a  less  hateful  light.  But  the  ^ts, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  fabricated,  do  but 
too  well  justify  the  hatred,  which  not  only  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  but  the  whole  people  must  have  borne  to- 
wards a  conqueror,  who  trampled  under  foot  in  the  most 
'  reckless  n»kDner  whatever  they  held  most  sacred. 
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37.  In  Ezra  iv.  5,  it  is  said,  that  the  Samaritans 
had  hindered  the  building  of  the  temple,  even  under 
Cyrus,  and  till  the  time  of  Darius  (Hystaspes);  and  be- 
tween these  two,  the  only  kings  mentioned  are  Ahash- 
verosh  and  Artachsbasta.  Now,  as  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  Darius  Hystapes,  only  two  kings  actually 
reigned,  viz.  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  it  is 
evident  that  Ahashverosh  and  Cambyses  are  names 
of  one  and  the  same  person.  As  to  the  error  of  Jo- 
sephus,  in  reference  to  both  these  kings,  see  note  40 
below. 

38.  Herodotus  III.  61,  et  seqq. 

39.  KnwwnrriK,  doubtless  from  the  ancient  Per- 
sian "inwrimK,  Artachshetr,  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  Inscriptions  at  Nakshi-Rustam,  and  signifies 
grecU  or  mighty  king.  See  Silvestre  de  Sacy  Me- 
moires  sur  Diverses  Antiquit6s  de  la  Perse,  p.  100. 

40.  Josephus  (Antiq.  XI.  2,  §  1,  2,)  gives  both  the 
accusation  of  the  Samaritans  contained  in  Ezra  iv.  9 — 
16,  and  the  reply  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  follows 
in  ver.  17 — 22.  But  he  incorrectly  styles  the  then 
king,  Cambyses ;  for,  as  we  shewed  at  note  37,  the 
monarch  of  that  name  is  mentioned  at  verse  6,  un- 
der the  name  of  Ahashverosh,  and  consequently, 
this  Artachsbasta  must  have  been  Pseudo- Smerdis. 
Indeed  Josephus  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  6th  verse  of  that  chapter. 

41.  Herodotus  III.  61—79. 

42.  Herodotus  III.  80—84,  118. 

43.  T2n^*n.  This  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
real  native  name  of  this  king.  In  the  cuneifomii 
inscriptions  found  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  co- 
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pied  by  Niebuhr,  (Travels,  Plate  xxiv.)  he  is  called, 
according  to  the  deciphering  of  Grotefend  (Heeren's 
Ideen,  Part  I.  Div.  1,  p.  595,  603.)  Darheush :  or, 
according  to  Saint-Martin's  more  probable  ortho- 
g'^P^y*  (Journal  Asiatique  for  Feb.  1823,  p.  83,) 
Dareioush   Vyshtaspouiay  i.  e.  Darius,  son  of  Vysh- 

taspo.     In  modern  Persian,   Darius   is   called    \  \^ 

Ddrd ;  and   ^.\^  Ddrab.     Anquetildu Perron,  m 

his  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Languages  of  Persia  (in  the 
Zend-Avesta  by  Kleuker,  Vol.  II.  p.  49)  thinks  the 
name  Darius  was  corrupted  from  the  two  Zend  words, 
Eanter-afesh,  which  signify  one  who  was  in  the  water, 
or  has  been  found  on  the  water.  But  this  etymology 
only  suits  the  history  of  Darius  Codomanus,  who,  like 
Moses,  had  been  exposed  on  the  water  by  his  mother  ; 
it  has  no  reference  to  the  other  kings  who  previously 
bore  the  name  of  Darius.  Herodottis  says,  (VI.  9^) 
that  the  Persian  Aa^sTog  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek 
^f^^'ic,  i.  €.  a  coercer  or  one  who  restrains.  The 
word  seems  to  denote  a  nder  generally,  jyffer- 
^lot  remarks,  under,  the  article  Dara  :  Nom 
Persien,  qui  est  plutot  appellatif  que  propre ;  car 
^ara  en  langue  Persienne  signifie  un  Souverain, 
d*ou  vient  que  Saadi  dans  son  Bostan  parlant  de  Dieu, 
<Ut  qu'il  est  bien-faisant,  liberal,  et  pourvoyant  aux 
necessitez  d'un  chacun  :  qu'il  est  le  Dara,  ou  le  Sou- 
verain  des  hommes,  et  le  Dara,  c'est-a-dire,  celuy 
qui  les  gouverne  avec  une  tres-profonde  sagesse,  par 
Jaquelle  il  penetre  les  secrets  les  plus  cachez.  Other 
^^ss  probable  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

s 
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name  Darius  will  be  found  in  Rdandt  Dissert,  de 
Vet.  Ling.  Pers.  §  61,  p.  172  of  Vol.  II.  of  his  Dis- 
sertt.  Miseellan. 

44.  HerodoL  III.  89 — 97.  This  division  into  pro- 
vinces, and  regulation  of  taxes,  seems  the  same  as  is 
mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  2,  where,  however,  it  is  as- 
eribed  to  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II.  See  above, 
note  28. 

45.  Herodot.  IV.  83,  85—143.     V.  17—22. 

46.  Herodot.  III.  93,  94,  102.    IV.  44. 

47.  Herodot  V.  23—126.  VI.  43—48.  94—119. 
VII.  1—4. 

48.  He  married  two  of  the  daughters  of  Cyrus ; 
and,  previous  to  his  last  war  with  Greece,  he  named 
as  his  successor  Xerxes,  his  son  by  one  of  them  called 
Atossa,  though  he  had  at  the  time  an  older  son  by 
another  wife.     Herodot.  III.  88.     VII.  2. 

49.  Ezra  iv.  28 ;  v.  1,  2.  Hagg.  i.  2—15.  Zech. 
ii.  5—17;  iii.  1—10;  iv.  1—14;  viii.  1—17. 

.  50.  Xerxes  is  called  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  KhshirshS,  according 
to  Grotefend  (in  Heeren's  Ideen,  I.  1,  p.  588, 602),  or 
KkshSarsha  according  to  Saint  Martin,  Journal  Asiat. 
Feb.  1823,  p.  83.  Herodotus  says  (VI.  98),  that 
Sso^fig  is  equivalent  to  a^fjtog  a  warrior,  Reland 
(Dissert,  de  Vet  Ling.  Pers,  §  154,  in  his  Dissertt. 
Miscell.  Vol.  II.  p.  259)  conjectures,  that  the  nam^ 

Xerxes  is  composed  of  the  two  Persian  words  ^a^ 

%\Jm  Shlr*shah,  i.  e.  Lion^King,  For  he  remarks  at 
260 :  Amant  enim  Orientales  populi  reges  bellicosos 
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hemes  dicere Ita  ^ .  \))Um  .t  Arsldn  id  est,  Zeo, 

dictus  fuit  Imperator  tertius  decimus  ex  dynastia  Sel- 
dschukidarunT,  et  alii.     Nuperus  rex  nobilissimae  in- 

sulae  Selan  appellabatur  i^^      \    Radscha  Singa^^ 

id  est,  Eex  Leo,  Singalaeis  et  Malaeis,  quod  ipsum 
Xerxes  exprimit.  In  the  book  of  Esther  he  is  mention- 
ed under  the  honorary  title  of  i2n"TiwnK.  Comp.  note 
35  above,  and  note  56  below. 

51.  unD"ny^  'Jima,  as  is  said  in  Esth.  i.  I.  The 
Ethiopians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (VII.  69, 
70)  among  the  nations  that  were  compelled  to  furnisii 
a  contingent  of  troops  to  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece. 

52.  In  its  progress  through  Thrace  and  Mace* 
donia,  this  host  was  joined  by  several  other  armies, 
so  that  Herodotus  (VII.  185—187)  computes  the 
entire  number  of  fighting  men  at  2,641,710,  and  the 
whole  (including  the  baggage  and  suttlers)  at  5,000,000. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  this  immense  horde  was  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  Diodorus  Siculus  (X.  .5), 
Plin^  (Hist.  Nat.  LXXXIl.  10),  and  ^/taw  (Var. 
Hist.  LXIII.  3),  do,  indeed,  make  the  number  less, 
but  still  it  does  not  fall  short  of  2,000,000.  Hero- 
dotus is  defended  against  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
by  Heeren,  in  his  Researches,  Part  I.  Div.  2,  p.  559 
note. 

53.  All  these  facts  are  related  at  length  by  a  co- 

*  ThU  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Runjeet  Sing, 
tiie  Maharaja  of  the  Punjab,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
iticters  of  our  day.    ^^ee  Jacquemont,  Bumest  and  other  rrcen 
writers  on  India. — M. 
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temporary,  Herodotus,  in  the  last  three  books  of  his 
History,  (VH.  VHI.  IX.) 

54.  Ctesias  Pers.  cap.  29.     Diod.  Sj.culu8  XI.  69. 
Justin  III.  1. 

55.  (r.  L.  Oeder  in  his  Free  Enquiry  into  certain 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (edited  by  Vogeh  Halle, 
1771 ,  8vo.)  has  raised  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  and  the  probability  of  the  events  therein 
narrated.  But  his  objections  have  been  satisfactorily 
refuted  hy  Eichhorrii  in  his  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.  Part 
II.  §  510,  p.  641,  by  jKi  A.  Schulze  {DvBi&Gtt,  de  Fide 
Historica  Libri  Estherse  in  the  Biblioth.  Hagan,  Class 
V.  Fasc.  2),  and  by  J.  A.  Vos  in  his  Oratio  pro 
Libro  Estheras.  Utrecht,  1775,  4to.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  surprising  that  Corrodi  (Elucidation  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canon,  Vol.  I.  p.  67)  and  De 
Wette  (Introd.  to  the  Old  Test.,  p.  221)  have  de- 
nied to  the  book  any  historical  value.  Bertholdt 
again  (Hist,  and  Critical  Introd.  to  the  Writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Test.,  Part  V.  1st  Div.  p.  2413) 
ranks  this  among  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, inasmuch  as  according  to  him  it  is  either  a 
real  poem,  or  a  history  drawn  from  popular  tradi- 
tions and  poetically  set  forth.  It  is  no  less  strange 
that  Heeren  (Ideen,  Part  I.  Div.  I,  p.  156)  should 
regard  this  book  as  a  fictitious  narrative,  containing, 
however,  a  true  picture  of  Persian  manners ;  for  he 
himself  has  often  recourse  to  it  as  an  authority,  and 
says  (at  p.  497),  "  that  the  interior  of  the  harem  of 
Persian  kings  is  no  where  better  described  than  in 
the  history  of  Esther."  But  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  a 
later  Jew  of  Palestine  could  have  given  in  a  fictitious 
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tale,  a  picture  of  the  Persian  court,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  perfectly  accurate  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the 
feast  of  Purim,  to  which  the  events  related  in  this 
book  gave  rise,  and  which  we  know  to  have  been 
observed  at  a  very  remote  period,  (2  Mace.  xv.  36), 
could  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  mere  fabrication  ? 
Many  things  in  the  book  may  have  the  air  of  impro- 
bability to  modern  Europeans,  solely  from  their  ig- 
norance of  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  peculiar 
to  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  East ;  for  in  the  ac- 
counts brought  us  by  travellers  (especially  those  of 
the  17th  century)  who  long  frequented  the  Persian 
court,  such  as  Delia  Valle,  Chardin,  Tavemier,  &c. 
things  are  reported  just  as  extraordinary,  yea,  in 
some  respects,  more  so,  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
book  of  Esther.  Of  this  there  are  some  examples 
m  the  following  notes ;  and  indeed,  who  does  not 
know  that  things  the  most  true,  are  not  always  the 
most  likely  ?» 

^.  That  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  was 
Xerxes,  has  been  shown  on  convincing  evidence  by 
Justi  in  a  Dissert,  which  appeared  in  Part  XV.  of 
Eichhorri's  Repertory  for  Bibl.  and  Orient.  Liter., 
^d  has  been  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  Justus 
Miscellaneous  Dissertt.  Samml.  I.  p.  38,  et  seqq. 
[See  the  Appendix.] 

^7.  See  note  37  above. 

^«  ^nwi  Esth.  i.  9,  et  seqq.     The  name  is  pre- 

It  is  the  idea  expressed  in  a  French  proverb : 
Le  vrai  rCest  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable, — M. 
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eisely  the  Persian  Jiii^  which  tignifies  beauty^  good- 
ness. 

59.  Comp.  Jusii  loc.  cit.  p.  75.  Das  Alte  und 
Neue  Morgenland  [by  Rosenmuller.]  Part  III.  p. 
295,  and  note  97  below. 

60.  nom  Esth.  ii.  7.     The  name  properly  signi- 

lies  a  myrilcy  like  the  Arab.       va.    Similar  to  this 

in  sound  is" Aroaaa^  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Gyms' 
and  the  wife  of  Hystaspis.  Herodot.  III.  133,  134. 
But  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  she  was  the  same 
person  as  Esther ;  for  Hadassah  or  Atossa  may  have 
been  a  common  name  of  females  in  Persia. 

61.  *inDH  Esth.  ii.  7,  probably  from  the  Persian, 

XjUum  Sidreh,  «  a  star."  Comp.  the  "  sidere  pul- 
chrior"  of  Horace,  Book  III.  Ode  9.   Stmonis  (Ono- 

mast.  p.  581,)  explains  the  name  thus^  i^l  As-ter, 

Persian  words  which  signify  "  a  fresh  or  green 
myrtle,"  in  which  case  the  name  would  be  nearly  of 
similar  import  with  nti'i'n  Hadassah  [See  the  last 
note.]  Some  suppose  that  Esther  was  the  same  as 
Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, IX.  108,  111. 

62.  Thb  is  expressed  in  the  following  manner  in 
Esth.  iii.  1 :  '<  He  (the  king)  exalted  him  and  placed 
his  seat  above  all  the  princes  who  were  about 
him." 

63.  \on  Esth.  iii.  1,  i.  e.  the  Persian  .  ^  A^  ha- 
man   «  singular,  unique.*'     From  his  being   called 
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^^^Mn  the  Rabbins  make  him  oat  an  Amalekite,*  Agag 
having  been  the  name  of  a  king  of  that  tribe,  1  Sam. 
XV.  18,  20  ;  Num.  xxiv.  7,  But  Agag  may  likewise 
have  been  a  Persian  name.  Simonis  (Onomast.  p. 
105,)  oompares  with  it  the  Persian  \  aujy  "  high, 
exalted.'*  A  preferable  etymology  might  be  the  Per- 
dan  [S\  aka,  i    Vt  ak,  \i\  aga,  "  Lord.** 

64.  Esth.  iii.  6,  9,  13.     It  has  been  thought  in- 
credible,    that  any  sovereign  in  his  senses  should 
have  given  his  consent  to  the  extirpation  of  a  whole 
people  residing  in  his  dominions.     And  yet  similar 
examples  of  frenzied  barbarity  are  to  be  met  with 
both   in  ancient  and  modern  history.     Thus  Mith- 
ridates    king  of  Pontus,  gave  to  his  satraps  a  se- 
cret  order  to  massacre  on  a  certain  day  all  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  dominions  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex ;'  and  this  order  was  so  punctually  executed  that 
upwards  of  80,000**  persons  perished.    Cicero,  a  co- 
temporary,   mentions  this  as  a  well-known  fact,  in 
two  of  his  Orations,  viz.  pro  Lege  Manil.,  Cap.  3, 
and  pro  Flacco,  Cap.  25.     See  also  Valerius  Maaci" 
mu$  IX.  2.  Plutarch  in  Sylla,  &c.    A  modern  in- 

■  **  Perhaps  the  great  destruction  in  the  families  of  the  Per- 
itian  nobility,  particularly  of  the  seven  great  hereditary  coun- 
sellors of  the  kingdom,  during  the  Grecian  war,  may  account, 
if  any  cause  is  wanting  besides  the  caprice  of  a  despot,  for  the 
elevation  of  a  stranger  to  the  rank  of  first  vizier.*'  MUman't 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  II.  p.  18 — ^l, 

"»  This  is  App-an's  statement ;  Plutarch  raises  the  number  to 
159,000 M. 
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stance,  which  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  re- 
lated by  D'Arvieux,  (Voyages  Part  I,)  and  also  shews 
how  far  the  revenge  of  an  eastern  despot  may  extend. 
Mehmed,  Pacha  of  Zaid  or  Sidon,  who  had  once  re- 
ceived some  affi^ont  from  two  brothers,  Emirs  of  the 
Druses,  not  satisfied  with  procuring  the  assassination 
of  the  one,  and  attempting  that  of  the  other,  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Druses  with  eight  thousand  men, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  entire 
tribe  ;  he  caused  all  whom  he  could  seize  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  none  escaped  the  sword  but  those  who  fled, 
or  took  refuge  in  inaccessible  fastnesses.    It  b  more 
incredible  still,  that  a  monarch  should,  out  of  blind 
zeal  for  religion,  cause  thousands  of  the  most  indus^ 
trious  and  opulent  of  his  subjects  to  be  murdered  or 
expatriated ;  and  yet  modern  times  ofler  examples  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who 
banished  above  300,000  Jews  from  Spain,   and  of 
Louis  XIV,  who,  after  causing  a  great  many  Protes- 
tants to  be  butchered  in  cold  blood,  drove  200,000 
of  them  out  of  his  kingdom.^ 

'  Some  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  RosenmtiUer  are  not  ex- 
actly in  point.  The  Roman  citizens  massacred  by  Mithridates 
were  in  a  situation  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  English 
detenus  in  France  on  the  rupture  after  the  peace  of  Amiens ; 
the  law  of  nations  was  equally  violated  in  hoth  cases.  Then 
as  to  the  Druses,  they  were  an  independent  people,  to  whom 
their  vindictive  aggressors  would  give  no  quarter.  The  instan- 
ces adduced  from  the  modern  history  of  Europe  are  more  ap- 
plicable, and,  unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
they  do  not  stand  alone;  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  the  treatment  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  South 
America,  and  indeed  of  aborigines  generally,  (even  after  their 
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65.  In  fixiDg  the  day  according  io  the  lot  (£sth.  iii. 
7),  Haman  acted  id  complete  conformity  to  the 
modem  practice  of  the  Persian  kings  and  nobles,  who 
undertake  nothing  of  importance  till  they  have  first 
consulted  the  astrologers,  as  to  the  day  and  hour  in- 
dicated as  fortunate  by  the  planets.  See  Das  Alte 
und  Neue  Morgenland,  Part  III.  No.  709,  p.  801, 
et  seqq. 

66.  That  capital  sentences  once  pronounced  by  the 
king  were  irrevocable,  also  appears  from  Dan.  vi.  15. 
Comp.  Brissonius  de  Reg.  Persar.  Principatu,  §  130, 
p.  185. 

67.  Esth.  iii.  12 — 16.  It  has  been  thought  unlikely, 
that  if  the  design  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews 
bad  been  made  known  so  long  before  the  period,  they 

subjection)  by  European  colonists ;  the  Parisian  massacre  on 
St  Bartholomew's  Day ;  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  over  the 
whole  world,  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  An  il- 
lustration from  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  to  their  Greek  sub- 
jects has  heen.  furnished  by  l)e  Peysonnel  in  his  remarks  on 
Baron  Du  Tott's  Memoirs.  In  describing  the  character  of  the 
celebrated  Hassan  Pacha,  who,  in  the  war  of  1770  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  became  eminent  as  a  naval  commander, 
he  says  of  him  *'  Hjb  preserved  the  Greeks  when  it  was  deli' 
berated  in  the  council  [of  the  Grand  SigniorJ  to  .exterminate 
them  entirely  as  a  punishment  for  their  defection,  and  to 
prevent  their  future  rebeUion — he  obtained  for  them  a  gene- 
ral amnesty y  which  he  took  care  should  be  carefully  observed, 
and  this  brought  back  a  number  of  emigrants,  and  prevented 
the  total  desertion  of  that  numerous  class  of  subjects  which 
an  unseasonable  rigour  would  have  occasioned,  and  which  must 
have  depopulated  the  provinces,  rendered  a  great  part  of  the 
country  uncultivated,  and  deprived  the  fleet  of  a  nursery  of 
sailors." — M. 
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should  have  taken  no  m6a9ure3  tow^irda  their  own 
safety.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have 
done  80,  without  the  historian  deeming  it  neoei^ary 
to  mention  it ;  and  one  object  vhioh  Haman  may  have 
had  in  view  in  publishing  the  decree  so  long  before, 
was  probably  the  expectation  that  the  property  oi 
those  who  sought  safety  in  flight,  would  thereby  the 
sooner,  and  more  easily  come  into  possession  of  the 
crown. 

68.  Esth.  vi.  1.  Of  the  custom  which  still  obtains 
in  modern  times,  for  Eastern  kings  to  cause  the  an- 
nals of  the  kingdom  to  be  read  to  them,  the*  reader 
will  find  illustrations  in  the  Alte  und  Neue  Morgen- 
land,  Part  III.  p.  SOS,  et  seqq. 

69.  Esth.  ix.  5 — 16.  That  the  Jews  had  it  in  their 
power  to  put  to  death  so  large  a  number  of  their 
enemies  as  75,000,  is  the  more  credible  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a(1;er  Mordecai  became  grand  vizier, 
his  countrymen  became  the  objects  of  universal  dread 
throughout  the  empire.     Esth.  viii.  17  ;  ix.  2,  3,  4. 

70.  The  word  *TiD  is  in  the  book  itself  (ch.  iii.  7), 
explained  by  the  Hebrew  h'^^:^,  the  lot    The  modern 

Persian  has  the  similar  words  ^L  and  ^y^  part^ 

portion,  skare,-^OTS. 

71.  Diodor.  Siculusy  XI.  71—77;  XII.  34— 64. 
Ctesias  Pers.  30 — 43.     Plutarch  in  Artaxerxes. 

72.  Bertholdt  has  shewn  by  cogent  arguments^ 
that  the  Artachshasta  of  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  could  be  no  other  Persian  king  than  Artax- 
erxes Longimanus.  Introd.  to  the  Old  and  New 
Test  Tom.  III.  p.  1014,  et  seqq.    Josephus  commits 
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the  strange  blunder  of  making  hira  to  be  Xerxes 
(Ant.  XL  5,  6),  in  which  it  is  surprising  to  see  him 
followed  by  Jahn  in  his  Bibl.  Archaeol.  Part  11.  Vol. 
I.,  p.  259,  In  that  ease  Xerxes  would  be  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  books  under  the  two-fold  name  of 
Abashverosh  and  Artachshasta,  a  circumstance  not 
▼ery  probable. 

73.  d^3>n3,  Esth.  vii.  24,  literally  ffiven  vp,  con- 
9ecrated. 

74.  Neh.  i.  3. 

75.  Mniznn.    Castellus  in  his  Lex.  Heptaglott.  de<» 

rives  this  title  from  the  Persian     *J  ^jJ  tunk^ 

turshiy  which  properly  denotes  "  sour,"  then  "  darki 
harsh.** 

76.  See  Ctesias,  Pers.  44—48.  Diod.  Sicul.  XII. 
71. 

77.  The  nature  of  this  punishment  is  described  in 
2  Mace.  xiii.  56. 

78.  See  Ctesias  Pers.  48—61.  Diodor.  Sic.  XIII. 
37,  38,  45,  46,  51, 108.  Xenophon  in  Hellenic.  I,  I. 
§  4,  6,  9,  15—18.  II.  §  3,  4.  HI.  §  4,  6—9.  IV. 
f  1— 3. 

79.  It  was  probably  under  the  reign  of  Ochus,  or 
Darius  Nothus,  that  occurred  the  marriage  of  the 
Jewish  priest  Mauasseh  with  a  daughter  of  Sanballat, 
the  Persian  commander,  who  favoured  the  Samari- 
tans to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews,  whence  occasion 
was  given  to  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  Josephus  indeed  says,  (Ant  XI. 
7,  8),  that  this  happened  much  later,  namely,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Codomannus,  the  co-temporary  of 
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Alexander  the  Great.  But  Prideaux  has  made  it 
very  apparent  (Connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Part  I.)  that  the  marriage  in  question 
took  place  under  the  second  governorship  of  Nehe- 
miah,  who  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  ch.  xiii.  28.  Josephus 
places  the  date  of  this  marriage,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Samaritan  temple,  too  near  each  other.  Comp.  Jahn's 
Archaeol.  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

80.  The  authorities  for  this  period  are  Ctesicu 
Persica,  cap.  57  et  seqq.  PlutarcKs  Lives  of  Artax- 
erxes,  Pelopidas  and  Agesilaus.  Xenophon*s  Hellenica, 
III.  IV.  v.,  with  his  seven  books  on  the  Expedition  of 
the  Younger  Cyrus  ( A^va^adig  Ku^ou)  and  Diod.  Sicul. 
XIV.  XV. 

81.  Joseph.  Antiq.  XI.  7. 

82.  Josephus  and  Hecataeus  in  the  first  of  the 
books  against  Apion,  §  22.  Eusehius  in  his  Chronic, 
at  the  105th  Olympiad.  Solinus  Poly  hist.  cap.  48. 
Syncelltts  Chron.  p.  256. 

83.  Diodor.  Sicul,  XVI.  22,  et  seqq.  XVII.  5. 
JElian,  Var.  Hist.  VI.  8.     IV.  8. 

84.  On  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  see  Diod.  Sicul.  XVI.  89,  et  seqq.  XVII. 
1_4,  8—16  ;  39,  53—64.  ArriarCs  Hist,  of  Alex- 
ander  I. — III.  PlutarcKs  Alexander.  JustiUf  XI. 
XII. 

85.  See  above,  at  note  44. 

Q6.  cjyuw  Sitrapy  is  marked  in  the  Persian  Dic- 
tionaries as  obsolete.  Comp.  Brissonius  de  Reg.  Per- 
sar.  Principatu.  Lib.  I.  §  168,  p.  234.  Edit,  of  Led- 
erlin.     [See  the  Appendix.] 
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87.  III.  89—97. 

88.  N^35*nu;nK,  Dan.  vi.  1.     The  word  is  com- 

posed  of  jji^?  dkhash,  worthy  dignity^  (see  note  33 
above,)  and  ,  \L»vA  derbdn,  i.  e.  properly  a  door- 
keeper, or  (in  reference  to  the  attendance  at  court) 
a  chamberlain.     Perhaps  the  second  half  of  the  word 

is  the  Persian  c-mJC^    satrap,  (see  note  86  above) 

with  the  termination  7. 

89.  With  this  agrees  Josephus,  Antiq.  XI.  6,  1. 

90.  Ideen,  Part  I.  Div.  1,  p.  175. 

91.  Heereriy  loc.  cit.  p.  181. 

92.  ^>D•^D.  Dan.  vi.  3.  ^iD  seems  abbreviated  from 
the  Persian    ij        sarcdr^  "  an  overseer." 

93.  Comp.  what  is  said  in  the  text  (p.  220,)  of  the 
seven  Persian  nobles,  who  murdered  the  Pseudo-Smer- 
dis,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  approach- 
ing the  king  at  all  times,  without  being  announced. 
These  seven  counsellors  we  likewise  find  mentioned 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
grandson  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  (Ezra  vii.  12 — 14) 
where  it  is  said,  that  Ezra  received  from  Artaxerxes 
and  the  seven  counsellors  permission  to  return  to  Je- 
rusalem with  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  were  dis- 
posed to  accompany  him. 

94.  "  The  number  seven,**  says  Heeren,  loc.  cit 
P«  490,  note,  "  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Institutes  of  ancient  Persia,  that  it  was  not  improbably 
a  sacred  number.  Something  similar  is  found  among 
other  Asiatic  nations ;  as  for  example  the  Mongols, 
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with  whom  the  number  nine  is  sacred.     Pallat  on 
the  Mongols,  p.  198." 

95.  D>DnD. 

96.  Herodotus  VII.  7,  8. 

97.  So  says  Chardin^  in  the  description  of  the  nap* 
tial  feast  of  a  Persian  prince,  at  which  he  was  present 
when  at  TiHis.  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  116,  Edit,  of 
Langl^s.  <<  The  feast  took  place  on  a  terrace  of  the 
palace,  which  was  inclosed  with  fine  carved  lattice- 
work. It  was  covered  with  a  pavilion,  which  rested 
upon  five  pillars.  This  tent-palace  was  lined  with 
gold  and  silver  brocade,  velvet,  and  fine  painted  linen, 
and,  when  lighted  up  with  a  great  many  torches, 
presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  shewing  like 
figured  wainscot."  See  Plate  XXXIX.  of  his  Travels. 
Delia  Valles  Description  of  a  banquet,  which  Shah 
Abbas  I.  gave  to  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  on  the 
news  of  a  victory  over  the  Turks,  affords  a  lively  re- 
semblance to  the  festival  of  Ahasuerus.  Travels,  Part 
II.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  3,  finds 
an  exact  parallel  in  his  account  of  another  banquet, 
"  where,"  says  he,  "  though  the  drinking  cup  was 
always  going  round,  no  one  was  compelled  to  drink 
more  than  he  pleased." 

98.  See  Chardin's  Plates,  No.  LXIII.,  and  Ker 
Porter's,  No.  L. 

99.  «  The  seat  of  the  Persian  king  was  not  a 
throne,  according  to  our  ideas  of  one,  but  simply  a 
chdr,  (called  by  the  Greeks  dip^o^y)  yet  so  high  that 
it  required  a  foot-stool  (vm^6diov.)  It  was  made  of 
gold,  or  at  least  inlaid  with  that  metal,  and  covered 
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wkh  spleodid  tapestry;  and  no  one  save  the  king 
might  sit  down  on  it  under  pain  of  death.  See 
Brisson,  §  75,  76,  p.  102.  It  is  often  found  pictured 
on  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  and  always  of  the 
same  fashion.  Comp.  Esth.  v.  1,  2."  Heeren,  loo. 
cit  p.  296,  note. 

100.  Zend.  A  vesta,  by  Kleuker,  Part  III.  p.  204. 
Xerxes  used  it  in  offering  to  the  sun,  and  threw  it 
as  a  sin-offering  into  the  sea.     Herodot  Vi  I.  54. 
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ADDENDA  TO  CHAP.  I III.» 

The  Mount  6/  the  Gods,  (p.  19,  42.) — Another  illustration 
of  this  topic  may  be  drawn  from  the  Kuen4un  of  the  Chinese, 
in  Eastern  Thibet,  a  mountain-chain  of  immense  height,  which, 
in  their  mythological  geography,  is  desi^ated  *^  the  king  of 
mountains,  the  highest  point  of  all  the  earth,  the  mountain 
which  touches  the  pole,  and  supports  the  heavens  ;*'  and,  ac< 
cording  to  the  ezpr^sion  of  Abel  Rerausat,  is  the  Olympus 
of  the  Buddfaic  Divinities*  The  classical  reader  will  be  re- 
minded of  the 

*'  Coelifer  Atlas 
AXem  humero  portans  stellis  ardentibus  aptum." 

The  Caucasian  mountain  Al-bordsh,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  text,  is  oonmionly  written  by  English  travellers  Elburz  or 
Elborus,  in  French  Elbrouz,  There  is  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Persia. 

Itinerary  Measures.'^To  the  works  referred  to  in  p.  45, 
add  Chelitu'  Mass-und-Oewichtsbuch,  (Frankfort  1830,)-.a 
work  of  authority  ^rnong  the  Germans*  Also,  the  Tables  of 
Ldhmaan,  whidi  are  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipxick. 

The  more  specific  reference  to  Sir  R.  K*  Porter^s  Travels 
in  the  foot-note  at  p.  31,  is  to  Vol.  I.  p.  511.     His  words  are 

*  Each  of  these  Chapters  is  followed  by  its  own  Appendix :  viz.  Chnp. 
I^  at  p.  35 :  Chap.  II.  at  p.  91 :  Chap.  III.  at  p.  109. 

T 
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(in  describing  the  Cave  of  the  Forty  Daughters  :)  ^'  The 
term  forty ^  when  attributed  to  any  collection  of  objects,  is 
not  always  by  these  Eastern  people  intended  to  declare  that 
precise  number,  but  rather  to  express  any  indefinite  calcula- 
tion, whether  of  persons  or  things ;  and  generally  with  the 
hyperbolical  view  of  insinuating  that  the  number  is  beyond 
calculation.  Hence,  both  at  Ispahan  and  Persepolis,  we  hear 
of  a  palace  of  Forty  Pillars  ;  here  we  have  the  Cave  of 
Forty  Daughters ;  and  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  we  are 
told  a  story  of  Forty  Thieves.'''* 

Eden  and  Paradise,  (p.  46, 98.) — Other  recent  German  works 
on  this  head  are  :  Kaiser  (of  JSrlangen,)  Comment,  in  priora 
Oeneseos  Capp.  Noremb.  1829.  Werner  (C.  G.)  on  the 
three  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Tubingen  1829.  Puslkuchen 
Urgeschichte  der  Menschheit,  1821 ;  and  Bibl.  Urgeschichte, 
1823. 

While  the  foregoing  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press, 
I  received  the  work  of  a  Koni^sberg  Professor,  Bohlen,  en- 
titled ^'Die  Genesis  historisch-kritisch  erlautert.""  Konigt- 
berg,  1835.  He  has  acquired  some  distinction  as  a  Persian 
and  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  has  written  a  book  on  Ancient  India, 
in  its  relations  with  Egypt.  His  hypothesis  as  to  the  site 
of  Paradise  difi^ers  somewhat  from  all  those  we  have  enume- 
rated in  the  Synoptical  Table  at  p.  91.  He  identifies  Eden 
with  the  country  of  the  same  name  sometimes  described  as  in 
the  Assyrian,  sometimes  as  in  the  Chaldean  empire  (according 
to  the  particular  period  of  history)  but  really  aituated  in 
Northern  Media,  and  mentioned  in  £zek.  xxvii.  23,  as  trad- 
ing with  Tyre,  and  in  2  Kings  xix.  12,  Isa.  xxxvii.  12,  as 
''Eden  in  Thelassar,"(Elas8ar,  Gen.  xiv.  1.)  He  even  pretends 
to  fix  the  precise  locality  of  Paradise  at  Rhages  (the  city  of 
Media  described  in  the  present  work  of  Rosenmiiller,  p.  170,) 
whose  name  he  says  denotes  in  Sanscrit,  royal  (r4javan)     It  is 

now  called  C>\ «    Rait  which  is  said  to  be  the  word  used  in 

Russian  and  other  languages  for  Paradise.     Rhages  is  mote- 
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ever  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ragham^  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  Paradise  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  Finally,  the 
country  of  Northern  Media  and  Western  Bactriana  formed 
the  ancient  Aria  (Airyo)  or  Ariana  (Airyana,*)  i.  e.  Iran,  a 
name  which  Bohlen  conjectures  may  have  been  the  original 

designation  of  the  region  of  Paradise,  q.  d.  I^V  Even,  and  he 

thinks  the  ^  resh  has  been  changed  into  '^  daleth  so  as  to  form 

]12^  Eden  !  He  in  fact  denies  the  Shemitic  origin  of  the 
word  Eden  altogether.  ,  But  all  this  is  very  far-fetched  and 
unsatisfactory;  and  when  he  proceeds  to  connect  with  the 
locality  presupposed,  the  courses  of  the  four  rivers^  he  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  being  a  poetical 
myihos, — the  ready  refuge  of  neological  expositors  on  the  occur- 
rence  of  any  difficulty. 

The  Name  of  Paradise,  (p.  46,  note  1.) — The  following  are 
the  only  passages  in  the   Old  Testament  where  the  word 

DTlS  Pardes  occurs,  from  which  the  Seventy  formed  the 
Greek  lL»^£iu0t,  and  the  Vulg.  the  Latin  Paradisus, 

Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  13. 

on^n  ns  or  D>3^tt"i  OTIS  ^mbu; 

Thy  plants  are  an  orchard  (pardes)  of  pomegranate-trees, 

with  delicious  fruits. 
Al-henna  with  spikenard. 

EccLES.  ii.  5. 

I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards  (pardesim,) 
And  I  planted  in  them  trees  of  all  kinds  of  iTxiii* 

*  By  others  written  Eeriind.  See  the  present  volume,  pp.  51,  51. 
Iran  is  the  favourite  came  given  by  modem  Persians  to  their  native 
vountry. 
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Neii.  ii.  8. 

And  a  letter  unto  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  forest  (pardesj 
wbtoh  18  the  king's. 

The  eminent  Hebrew  scholar  Ewald  in  the  Prolegg.  to  his 
Comment,  on  Canticles,  (Getting.  1826,  p.  21,)  derives  Dl*ld 
from  the  Sanscrit  Paradesa,  which,  says  he,  signifies  a  pleasant 
country,  (see  our  foot-note  b  at  p.  49.)  But  Rosenmuller,  in 
his  Scholia  on  Canticles  (Leipzig  1830,  p.  368,)  thinks  that 
word  has  rather  the  signification  of  another,  i.  e.  a  foreign 
country,  and  he  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  Sanskrit  poem 
Ghata-Karpara,  verse  7*  Yet  the  two  ideas  are  not  inoom- 
patible;  for  *•*  the  land  of  the  blessed"  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
tant, as  well  as  fair. 

The  Phasis  and  Colchis,  (p.  54, 75.) — In  the  account  of  the 
Phasis  in  p.  54,  1  inadvertently  put  in  a  parenthesis  after 
*^  Iberia,"  the  words  *'  the  andent  Colchis*"  But,  strictly 
speaking,  the  ancient  Iberia  lay  between  Colchis  on  the  west 
and  Albania  on  the  east ;  while  the  native  writers  compre- 
hend under  the  modern  name  Iberia,  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Kartueli,  Iraeritia,*  Mingrdia  and  Guriel,^  of  which  the  two 
last  are  understood  to  correspond  to  the  Colchis  of  antiquity. 
See  Eugene  the  Archimandrite's  Description  of  Georgia,  in 
the  Annates  des  Voyages,  Vol.  XII.  p.  74.  BalbVs  account 
of  the  course  of  the  Phasis  is  as  follows :  (Geographic,  Paris 
1834,  p.  784,)  ^<  The  Rion,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
Phasis,  in  Greek  mythology,  on  account  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  which  the  ancients  by  mistake  reckoned  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  has  its  source  to  the  east  of 
Mount  Elboorz,  traverses  Imerethi,  separates  Mingrelia  from 
Crouriel,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  not  far  from  Poti."    The 

a  Otherwise  written  Im^rethi'--8uppo8ed  to  be  a  corruption  of '  *  Iberia." 
b  In  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  "  Guriel"  (p.  75*)  I 
was  misled  by  Malte-Brun. 
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<leseription  of  this  river  given  by  Oibbon  in  his  account  of  the 
Colohian  war,  (History  ch.  XLII.)isonly  applicable  to  its  an. 
dent  condition,  when  it  was  navi^^able  much  higher  up  than  it 
u  now.  See  Strabo,  Lib.  XL,  and  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  6, 4. 
Hisdelineation  of  the  Colchians,  however,  will  be  found  interest- 
ing, and  in  the  main  correct.  Previous  to  their  eonqnest  by 
Russia,  we  are  assured  by  Klaproth  that  the  dadian  or  prince  of 
Miogrelia  often  went  from  one  village  toanotlier,  accompanied 
by  his  court,  and  remained  there  as  long  as  he  could  find  pooltry 
and  wine;  when  all  was  consumed,  he  decamped  for  another 
place.  The  poverty  of  the  court  was  so  great  that  no  one  had 
money  enough  to  change  a  Turkish  ducat  of  the  value  of  a 
few  shillings.  Poti,  a  maritime  fortress  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Phaais,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  last  war  between  Russia 
and  TuriLoy.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  (dated  14th  Septem- 
ber  1829,)  the  Russians  are  put  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Danube  to  beyond  Poti,  and  as  far  as  Ba> 
toumi^  so  that  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  tlM  greater  part  of  Oii> 
riel,  are  now  under  thehr  sovereignity.  The  Russian  governor 
resides  at  KuUis,  (K*houthaissi.)  In  most  of  the  districts  of 
the  Caucasus  the  tenure  of  f>bedience  is  very  inseeure ;  and  so 
confident  are  the  mountaineers  of  the  strength  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  often  deelare  the  Russians  can  reach  them 
only  *<  at  the  rain  does,*'  namely,  by  coming  from  the  clouds.* 
But  in  the  valley  of  the  Phasis  the  Russians  make  their  mas- 
tery  to  be  fslL  *'  The  king  of  Imirethi,*'  we  are  informed  by 
rsoent  travellers,'*  '<  rebelled  against  his  new  sovereign,  was 
expelled,  and  his  territories  were  united  to  the  crown.     The 

•  A  docMiontlately  appeared.  whMb  has  excited  no  iSMdl  interest  te 
the  political  world.  It  is  an  appeal  addressed  to  Britain  and  France  from 
the  Circassians,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  against  the  domination 
Hi  Russia.  The  struggles  of  die  mountaineers  of  Daghistan  and  other 
eastern  dietricts,  will  be  found  described  in  an  official  report  of  the  war 
made  to  the  Russian  government,  of  which  there  is  a  notice  in  the  Journal 
Asiatiqne,  for  1832.  and  the  Athenaeum  for  1833.  p.  131. 

t>  Smith  and  Dwiffhtg  (American  Missionaries)  Reseawhes  in  Arme- 
nia* &e.  London  1834.  p.  154-6. 
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princes  of  Alingrelia  and  Gooriel  still  hold  their  places,  a6- 
knowledging  allegiance  to  Russia;  but  their  countries,  are 
filled  with  Cossack  police-  stations.**  ••••••  QouHel  con- 
tains about  30,000  inhabitants,  Mingrelia  40,000,  and  Imire- 
thi  81,000.  The  former  insecurity  to  person  and  property 
has  given  place  to  perfect  quiet.  Measures  are  taken  to  )Nit 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  improved.^  The  scenes  above  described  by  Klaproth  are 
no  longer  permitted.  Still  there  is  no  education ;  drunkenness 
and  unchastity  prevail  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  the  saered- 
ness  of  an  oath  is  unknown. 

The  Oxu8  or  Jihoony  (p.  55.) — The  following  is  Bumes' 
description,  (Travels  into  Bokhara.  London,  1834.  Vol.  11. 
p.  186.) 

'^  The  Oxns  or  Amoo  is  a  river  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  classical  celebrity.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  designation  of  Oxus ;  the  Asiatics  call  it  Jihoon 
and  Amoo.  Jihoon  means  a  floods  and  is  used  in  all  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  works  that  treat  upon  these  countries* : 
but  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  now  speak  of  the  river  under 
the  name  of  Amoo,  calling  it  Durya-i'Amoo^  the  River,  or 
literally  the  Sea  of  Amoo.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  meaning 
that  attaches  to  this  title.  The  Oxus  rises  in  the  table- 
lands of  Pamere,  and  is  formed  by  a  variety  of  rivulets  which 
collect  in  that  elevated  region  of  Asia.  It  is  stated  that  four 
rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions,  issue  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  lake  Surikol ;  these  are  the  Oxus,  Sir  or  Jazartes, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Indus,  and  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Thibet.  The  Oxus  waters  the  rich  valley  of  Budukhshan, 
where  it  receives  the  river  of  that  name,  the  greatest  of  its 
tributaries,  and  is  afterwards  joined  by  a  variety  of  smaller 
streams  from  Koondooz  and  Hissar,  which  have  been  describ- 

a  The  late  king  of  Persia,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  gpoke  of  it  to  Burnet  un- 
der this  name,  "  and  seemed  to  consider  it  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world."  YoL  II.  p.  135.  This  traveller  crossed  it  on  his  way  from  Balkh 
to  Bukhara,  Vol.  I.  p  249,  and  re-crossed  it  on  his  return,  lower  down* 
before  entering  the  Desert  of  the  Toorkrauns*  VoL  II.  p.  1—8. 
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edhvMr.  Macartney.  It  winds  among  mountains,  anrl,  ap- 
proaching within  twenty  utiles  of  the  town  of  KhooJlonm, 
and  much  nearer  than  appears  in  our  maps,  pasties  aliout 
half  a  degree  to  the  north  of  Balkh.  There  are  no  hills  be- 
tween it  and  that  city,  as  have  been  represented.  It  here 
enters  upon  the  desert  by  a  course  nearly  north-west,  fertilizes 
a  limited  tract  of  about  a  mile  on  either  side,  till  it  reaches  the 
territories  of  Orgunje  or  Khiva,  the  ancient  Kha'rasm,  where 
it  is  more  widely  spread  by  art,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  i^ea  of 
Aral.  I  will  not  permit  the  much  disputed  subject  of  the 
Oxus  having  terminated  at  a  former  period  in  the  Caspian 
instead  of  the  Aral,  to  lead  me  into  a  digression  on  that 
curious  point.  I  have  only  to  state,  after  an  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  the  traditions  related  to  me,  as  well  as  much 
inquiry  among  the  people  themselves,  that  I  doubt  the  Oxus 
having  ever  had  any  other  than  its  present  course.^*  This 
opinion  differs  from  the  aoceunt  of  Rosenmiiller  (p.  57)  who 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  conclusions  of  Ritter  and  WahL 
Bumes  thinks  the  dry  river  beds  between  Astrabad  and  Khiva 
are  the  remains  of  canals.  Had  he  been  enabled  to  extend 
his  journey  as  far  as  Khiva,  his  judgment  respecting  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus  might  have  be  a  entitled  to  some  weight;  as  it 
stands,  it  is  mere  conjecture. 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates^  (p.  57,  et  seqq.) — The  accounts 
of  travellers  vary  exceedingly  as  to  the  comparative  length, 
width,  depth,  &c.  of  these  twin  rivers.  A  late  writer,  Mr. 
James  Bell,  has  a  long  rambling  note  on  the  subject  in  his 
edition  of  Rollings  Ancient  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  458,  et  seqq. 

The  Euphrates,  (p.  59,  et  seqq.) — Ewald,  in  his  Grit.  Gramm. 
p.  569,  denies  that  n^£)  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin ;  but 
even  if  we  reject  the  etymology,  which  derives  it  from  n*ll) 

tobefruitfuL  we  have  the  Arabic  ..  t  •  very  sweet  water  ;  hence 
ii  is  also  called  in  Turkish  (Sya    ^|wo   Morad  Sui,  »'  the 
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wmtev  of  desire."  Simonisy  in  his  Onomasticon,  thinks  the 
prefix,  in  the  Greek  form  Ev^^drns  is  the  Persian     i  water, 

but  it  is  simply  the  ^]eph  Prosthetic.  The  ideas  of  the  an- 
cients, as  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  will  be  found  in  HerodoL 
T.  180.  ^/ra6o,  XI.  521.  Ptdem,  V.  13.  Plin,  V.  20.  Quint. 
Curt,  V.  1,  13.  Comp.  Salmcuius  on  Solinus,  cap.  37*  Ce/- 
larii  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  11.  p.  318. 

Captain  Cheanep^a  Expedition, — Public  attention  is  at  present 
directed  towards  this  celebrated  river,  on  account  of  the  at- 
tempt  which  is  in  progress  to  establish,  by  means  of  it,  a 
speedier  communication  with  our  possessions  in  India.  That 
fiuch  an  attempt  can  be  attended  with  permanent  success, 
must  be  beyond  the  expectation  of  all  but  the  most  sanguine. 
The  (»riginator  of  the  scheme  is  Captain  Cheaney,  from  whose 
Report  on  the  capabilities  of  the  river  we  give  the  following 
extract:— ^^  The  scenery  above  Hit  (in  itself  very  picturesque) 
is  greatly  heightened,  as  one  is  carried  along  the  current,  by 
the  frequent  recurrence,  at  very  short  intervals,  of  ancient 
irrigating  aqueducts,  which,  owing  to  the  windings,  appear 
in  every  variety  of  position,  from  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture to  the  distant  part  of  the  landscape ;  these  beautiful  vpC' 
cimens  of  art  and  durability,  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  times  of  the  ignorant,  meaning  (as  is  expressly  under- 
stood) the  Persians,  when  fire-worshippers,  and  in  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  world ;  they  literally  cover  both  banks,  and 
prove  that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were  once  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  people  far  advanced,  indeed,  in  the  application 
of  hydraulics  to  domestic  purposes  of  the  first  and  greatest 
utility,  the  transport  of  water.  These  speaking  monuments 
of  other  times,  have,  as  may  be  supposed,  suffered  in  various 
degrees  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  agea  of  partial  or  entire 
neglect,  and  the  greater  portion  is  now,  less  or  more,  in 
ruins;  but  some  have  been  repaired  and  kept  up  for  use, 
either  to  grind  corn  or  to  irrigate,  having  a  modern  wheel  at- 
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tadied,  on  the  ancient,  simple,  and  most  efficient  model ;  the 
whole  bein^,  in  some  instances,  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
show  clearly  the  original  application  of  the  machinery. 

*'  But  what  most  concerns  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  is 
the  existence  of  a  parapet  wall  or  stone  rampart  in  the  river 
JQst  above  the  several  aqueducts ;  in  general  there  is  one  of 
the  former  attached  to  each  of  the  latter;  and  almost  in- 
variably  between  two  mills  on  the  opposite  banks,  one  of 
them  crosses  the  stream  from  side  to  side,  with  the  exception 
citL  passage  left  in  the  centre  for  boats  to  pass  up  and  down. 
The  object  of  these  subaqueous  works  (mistaken  by  Alei^- 
ander  the  Great  for  means  of  defence  against  his  irresistible 
legions)  would  appear  to  be  exclusively  to  raise  the  water  suf- 
ficiently at  low  seasons  to  give  it  an  -impetus,  as  well  as  a 
more  abundant  suppfy  to  the  wheels ;  and  their  effect  at  those 
times  is  to  create  a  fall  in  every  part  of  the  width,  save  the 
opening  left  for  commerce,  through  which  the  water  rushes 
with  a  moderately  irregular  surface.  These  dams  were  pro- 
bably from  four  to  eight  feet  high  originally^  but  they  are 
now  frequently  a  bank  of  stones  disturbing  the  evenness  of 
the  current. 

*'  Ten  miles  below  the  town  of  Hit,  the  last  of  these  irri- 
gating mills  and  artificial  barriers  is  passed,  and  a  few  miles 
lower  the  double  range  of  hills  is  nearly  lost ;  the  country 
becomes  comparatively  flat,  having  fewer  hills,  with  some 
scattered  trees  along  the  river,  and  but  little  brnshwood;  the 
river  winds  less,  and  instead  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  the  bed  is 
of  sand  or  mud,  the  current  duller  and  deeper,  with  an  ap- 
pearance altogether  approaching  that  of  the  Danube  as  it 
passes  between  Widdin  and  8ilestra,  but  much  more  ani- 
mated ;  the  banks  (which  are  either  perpendicular  or  in  steps) 
being  covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats,  or  tents,  almost 
touching  each  other,  with  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  sheep, 
and  some  cattle  feeding  near  them  ;  also  beautiful  mares 
clothed  and  piqueted  close  to  the  tents,  their  masters  strolling 
about  armed,  and  the  poorer  males  or  slaves  busily  employed 
raising  water  by  means  of  numerous  water-pullies,  all  in  ope- 
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ration,  and  worked  on  this  part  of  the  Euphrates  by  horscis  or 
huUocksgolngdownan  inclined  plane,  pullinga  rope  over  a  roller 
so  as  to  elevate  a  large  leather  vessel,  to  the  bottom  of  which, 
at  one  corner,  is  attached  a  long  leathern  spout,  which  is 
curved  upwards  as  the  vessel  ascends,  but  being  drawn  out 
by  the  tightening  of  a  cord  (which  works  of  itself)  as  the 
machine  reaches  the  level,  the  contents  are  thus  discharged 
into  a  trough  coated  with  bitumen,  and  the  vessel  then  de- 
scends to  fill  once  more,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  time 
the  animal  has  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  and 
has  turned  round  to  go  down  it  again.  These  bullock-rollers 
have  either  a  brick  or  earthen  shaft  descending  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  large  enough  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four  vessels 
all  at  work  at  the  s^me  time,  with  as  many  animals,  and  a 
man  to  each ;  they  appear  to  have  been  known  and  used  in 
Mesopotamia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  river*s  bank  is 
quite  covered  with  them  all  at  work,  and  producing  all  the 
fertility  of  Egypt,  as  far  inwards  as  irrigation  is  extended, 
beyond  which  the  country  is,  generally  speaking,  a  desertJ 


»» 


The  City  of  Enoch,  (p.  86). — In  confirmation  of  the  views 
advanced  in  the  foot-note  at  p.  87,  we  notice,  shortly,  the  ob- 
jections of  Rosenmiiiler.  Firtt,  '^  In  all  other  places  of  the 
Old  Testament  "^^^  signifies  a  ct/y."  But,  not  to  mention 
Ps.  xxxi.  22.  Job.  xxiv.  12.  2  Kings  x.  25,  where  the  mean- 
ing is  at  least  doubtful,  ^^3^  in  a  gre'it  many  passages,  though 
rendered  by  our  European  word  citt/,  does,  in  no  respect,  cor- 
respond to  the  ideas  we  attach  to  that  term,  as  implying  ''  a 
large,  populous  town ;"  it  simply  denotes  any  collection  of 
liuman  habitations,  however  small  or  scattered.  Comp.  Josh. 
XV.  passim.   And  even  if  we  reject  the  etymology  of  '1^3^  from 

the  Arab.     Lc  '^  ^^  ^^P  ^  hollow,  and  rather  prefer,  with 

s  ^ 
Gesenius,  to  connect  it  with    \^  fervor^  turba,  that   deriva- 
tion is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  our  supposition  as  to  the 
uature  of  Cain's  defensive  erection  for  himself  and  family ; 
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for  then  the  radical  notion  of  the  word  would  be,  '^  an  assem- 
blage of  human  beings  living  in  society."  But  it  is  farther 
objected,  that  the  record  says  ]1^  and  he  buili  Channch  ; 
therefore  it  must  have  been  a  city.  Had  the  learned  author 
looked  at  Gen.  ii.  22,  he  would  have  seen  the  very  same  term 
used,  in  reference  to  the  moulding  of  Adam's  rib  into  a  woman  ; 
80  that  it  may  obviously  import  formation  or  construction  of 
any  kind.  Finally,  as  to  the  assertion,  that  "  the  giving  a 
name  to  the  structure,  proves  it  to  have  a  city," — the  early 
history  of  the  eastern  people  abundantly  shews,  that  it  was 
customary  to  give  names,  not  only  to  caves  (e.  g.  Machpelah, 
Gen.  xxiii.  9)  but  to  wells  (e.  g.  Beersheba.  Gen.  xxi.  31), 
and  other  less  important  objects. 

The  Genealogical  Table  of  Nations  (\y,  99). — On  the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  a  singular  work  lately  appeared,  which  seenw 
to  have  attracted  little  notice  in  the  country  where  it  was 
published,  but  has  already  found  a  place  in  the  bibliographicf^l 
manuals  of  the  Germans,  who  eagerly  welcome  every  new  and 
startling  hypothesis  by  whomsoever  propounded.  The  title  is 
Origines  BibliccB  ;  or,  Researches  into  Primaeval  History.  By 
0.  T.  Beke,  Vol.  I.  London  1834.  He  takes  for  his  text  the 
division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah  as  described  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis ;  and,  by  dint  of  torturing  words, 
and  even  letters  (for  in  all  he  finds  some  meaning)  he  lands 
liimself  in  such  conclusions  as  the  following,  viz.  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis  was  not  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
Moses  was  neither  the  author  nor  compiler — that  the  Abraha- 
mites  changed  their  language  when  in  slavery ;  that  Mizraim 
was  not  Egypt,  as  is  universally  believed,  but  that  part  of 
Arabia  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Akkaba  and  Suez — 
in  short,  that  our  commonly-received  notions  of  Oriental  Geo- 
graphy are  altogether  erroneous,  the  Seventy  Translators  hav- 
ing deceived  the  world  for  ages.  The  "  harvest  of  the  river** 
mentioned  by  Isaiah,  he  gravely  imagines  to  have  been  the 
white  sand  from  which  glass  was  manufactured  !  Parts  of  the 
work  seem  to  have  been  previously  communicated  by  thft 
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author  to  the  "  Royal  Society  of  Literature."  A  review  of  it 
by  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  Ewaldy  appeared  in  the 
Oottingen  Gel.  ADzeig.  for  1834,  which,  in  the  laconic  phrase 
of  a  German  writer,*  contains  bios  iadel,  nothing  but  censure. 

On  the  Origin  of  Certain  Nationg,  (p.  109).—- Ccnnpare  with 
these  traditions  the  account  given  by  Abulfaraj  in  his  Annals. 
To  the  sons  of  Shem  fell  the  middle  of  the  earth,  viz.  Palestine, 
Syria,  Assyria,  Samaria,  (Singar  or  Shinar  ?)  Babel  (or  Baby- 
lonia) Persia  and  Hegifiz  (Arabia.)  To  the  sons  of  Ham  was 
assigned  the  entire  region  of  Teiman  or  the  South,  viz.  Africa, 
Nigritia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Sindia,  (i.  e.  the  country 
west  of  the  Indus)  and  India  (i.  e.  the  east  of  the  Indus).  To 
the  sons  of  Japhet  was  allotted  Garbia  (Jarbia)  or  the  North, 
viz.  Spain,  France,  the  countries  of  the  Greeks,  Sdavonians, 
Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Armenians. 

The  following  is  the  entire  passage  of  the  original,  from 
Pococke^s  Edition  of  the  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  17 : — 

jJ*^  {jjt^.J^  ^e.*-*  »^  c^^ — »^  Ci.\>*i;'^ 

jJ^     (M^    ^'^     SU>^'  dNMw>S     *s\  \joJ)L\     CJdS 

4jj^i*^*^  hy^^  ^^  f*-^  cM^  J^^ — zy 

jjM«li^      J^W^      (^^     2Sw«Lm)       w«Iam^   ^y^^       ^LmSJi^ 

a  FtUirmann  Handbuch  d.  Neuesten  Theolog.  Liteiatur.  (brought 
down  to  September  1835).    Part  I.  p.  122. 
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Sect.  I.  RiphaL  (p.  113). — The  Keri  reading  in  1  Chron. 
u  6,  is  n2)>^.  I'hc  Chald.  and  Massora  have  nJDn?  which 
the  Syr.  also  has  in  Oen.  x.  3.  The  Samaritan  MSS.  have  *t£)>^ 
with  daleCh,  excepting  Nos.  64,  66,  127,  363  (Houbig.)  of 
Kennicott  which  have  H.  And 23  of  Kennicott^s  Heb.  MSS., 
have  also  HD^^. — The  Chaldee  and  Arabic  Verss.,  take  Ri- 
phat  for  France.  The  Chronicon  Alexand.  makes  it  the 
country  of  the  Garamants,  and  Eusebius  that  of  the  Sauro. 
mats.  The  words  of  Josephus  (see  note  3  to  this  sect.  p.  1 15) 
^XQ*Vt^§^t*Pi^m6»Utft  ^xtA  rtiits  Tla^Xtcycttis  xotXovfAUouf,  Pom" 
ponius  Meld {i.  1.)  says  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Paphla- 
gonia  were  called  Riphsetsei  or  Riphaces.  Comp.  Bellermann, 
Handbuch  II.  305.  Bohlen  (on  Genesis,  Konigsberg,  1835), 
thinks  with  Schulthess  (note  3),  of  the  Rhibii,  or  of  Mount 
Niphates  in  Armenia. 

Sect.  II.  Gomer,  (p.  116). — In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  has  for  Gomer  >p>*iDK  (the  Africans  or  the  Phry- 
gians). The  Arab.  Vers,  has  "  the  Turks."  Josephus 
thought  the  Galatians  were  from  Gomer ;  he  says  (Ant.  1. 6,  1) 
Tdvg  fuv  k^  'EXXityMD  TiXttroti  xtckovf4,iv»vs ,  TofAtt^ug  i\  Xtyoftittus, 
Ttfut^ti  ixTt^t,  «.  T.  X.  The  Syrian  opinions  will  be  found  in 
Assemanni  (Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P.  2,  p.  7^7 )i  who  iden- 
tifies Gomer  with  the  Garamaei  of  Ptolemy  (6.  I)  a  people  of 
Assyria  or  Kourdistan.  Wahl  in  his  work  on  Asia  (Vol.  I., 
p.  274)  compares  Gamir,  the  Armenian  name  of  Cappadocia. 
But  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  which  connects  Go- 
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mer  with  the  Cimmerians  (Ki^/«t^/«i),  especially  that  branch 
who    settled  in    the   Crimea   (Arab.  i*  JTirtm),  whence 

JU I    %^i  Bahr-el-kirim,  a  name  of  the  Rimmeriau  or  Eux* 

ine  Sea.  That  the  Gomerians  and  Celts  (Kymr)  were  the 
same  people,  is  an  opinion  maintained  with  great  erudition 
by  Faher  in  his  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  Vol.  III.  B.  6., 
chap.  iii.  p.  447.  With  the  Gumrah  mentioned  by  Reineggs 
(see  above  p.  118),  compare  Gumry  in  Armenia,  mentioned  in 
Smith  and  Dwighfs  Researches,  p.  102,  103. 

Sect.  III.  AshkenaZy  (p.  119). — The  supposition  of  Ilasse, 
mentioned  in  p.  120,  viz.  that  Ashkeuaz  gave  name  to  the 
Euxine  Sea,  is  embraced  by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Chronology 
(Second  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  353)  "  Forgetting  its  etymology  in 
process  of  time,  the  Greeks  considered  it  as  a  compound  term 
in  their  own  language,  A-$«wf,  sitrnifying  inhospitable  ;  and 
thence  metamorphosed  it  into  Eu-^ivog,  Eu-xenuH,  very  hospit- 
ahleJ*"**^  Josephus  says  (Ant.  I.  6,  1),  'A^x^vai's  ^ Avx^^mlovs 
^xi9%9,  o$w9  *Vny7ns  M  r£v  *EXA»jw»  xakovvrat.  But  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  such  people  in  the  extant  geographies  of  the 

Greeks.  The  Arab,  in  Gen.  x.  3,  has  X>JUu2J<~("^''**P^^**^ 
which  commonly  designates  the  Sclavi  or  Sklavonians. 

Sect.  IV.  Goff  and  Magog,  (p.  121.) — Joseph  Wolff,  the 
well  known  missionary  to  the  Jews,  thinks  he  bus  dis- 
covered the  posterity  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Uazarahs,  a 
Mongol  race  of  plundering  barbarians,  who  dwell  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  Khoras&n.  See  his  Researches 
among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  other  Sects,  Lond. 
1835.  Michaelis  (Spicileg.  Geog.  Part  I.  p.  24,  and  Suppl. 
«d  Lex.  Heb.  No.  1352)  had  before  him  placed  the  Mugo- 

•  In  this  opinion  both  Hasse  and  Hales  had  been  anticipated  by  Bo- 
chart,  who  was  followed  by  Wells  and  others. 
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gite»  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  ooantries  of  Khorfts^n^ 
Ohorasmia,  Balkh,  &c.  following  in  this  Ebecljesu  and  oth^ 
Syrian  authorities  quoted  by  Assemanni  in  his  BibL  Orient* 
Tom,  III.  P.  II.  p.  16, 17, 20»  Josephus  identifies  thena  with 
the  Scythians,  as  also  Eustathius,  Jerome,  and  Theodoret; 
Ambrose  with  the  Goths ;  Eusebius  with  the  Celts  and  Gtala« 
tians  (Gauls)  ;  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  with 
the  Aquitani;  the  Chaldee  Paraphr.  with  the  Germans;  the 
Arab,  Vers,  with  the  Tartars,  &c.  Comp*  the  Koran,  Sur. 
18,  94 — 99,  21,  96.     A  combination  similar  to  yajoqj&nd  Ma* 

Jooj  is  /  .  ..Ar^Lo*  /  ,  wo».  Tchin  and  Ma-tckln  for  China« 

Some  regard  the  syllable  Ma  as  the  Sanscrit  for  great  ,*  othersr 
as  denoting  pUuie^  ahode^  region.    See  Gesenitu  Lex.  voce* 

The  Wall  of  Gog  and  Magog^  (p.  126, 127,  note  6,)_The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  Ker  Porter,  (Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  520. )-» 
'*  The  name  Daghistan  implies  a  land  of  mountains,  and  it 
contains  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  this  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  which  runs  directly  through  the  heart  of 
this  country.  The  eastern  side,  towards  the  sea,  commands 
the  most  level  ground ;'  and  on  that  shore  we  find  the  district 
and  city  of  Derbent.  It  possesses  a  picturesque  citadel,  though 
situated  at  rather  an  unserviceable  distance  from  the  town  and 
harbour ;  but  I  am  told  that  part  of  the  ancient  wall,  named 
Gog  and  Magog,  is  very  traceable  near  this  old  stronghold, 
and  that  its  foundations  may  be  tracked  thence,  running  in  a 
westerly  direction  over  even  the  highest  mountains.  This 
place^  and  its  adjacent  district,  a  position  deemed  of  the  greatest 
importance  by  all  conquerors,  whether  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs, 
&C.  who  could  acquire  its  possession,  is  now  the  property  of 
Russia.*'  This  wall  was  really  built  by  the  famous  Nousbir* 
van,  king  of  Persia,  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  thf 
Khazars. 

That  Gog  and  'Mtigog  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Can* 
casus,  was  the  idea  of  Bochart,     ''He  observes,  says  Wells, 
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(Geog.  of  the  Old  Test  Vol.  I.  p.  121,)  that  tbe^  worcl» 
noiraia  Go^'Chtuany  denote  in  the  neighbouring  Oriental 
tongues  as  much  as  Gog's  Fort,  and  from  Gog-chasan  the 
Greeks  framed  the  name  K«t;x«^f,  Caucasus."  And  besides 
finding  the  word  Qog  preserved  in  Gogarene,  a  district  of  Iberia, 
he  believes  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  to 
have  been  none  other  than  Gog. 

The  Scherif-el'Edrisi,  in  his  geographical  work  called  "The 
Diversion  of  the  Curious,"  gives  a  singular  account  of  Yajooj 
and  Majooj,  taken  from  the  travels  of  one  Salam  the  Inter- 
preter. This  person,  says  he,  was  sent  about  the  beginning 
of  tli«  ninth  century,  by  the  Calif  Mohammed  Amecn  Billah, 
to  discover  the  mountain  Kokaiya,  with  the  bank  or  rampj^rt 
of  Yajooj  and  Majooj,  who  dwelt  on  the  north  of  it,  and  who 
were  confined  within  by  a  great  gate  of  iron,  fifty  cubits  high, 
supported  by  great  buttresses,  with  an  iron  bulwark  reaching 
to  the  summit  of  Kokaija,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 
The  people  of  Yajooj,  says  he,  are  of  the  common  size,  hut 
those  of  Majooj  (so  far  from  being  giants  according  to  Euro- 
pean notion)  are  a  race  of  pigmies  only  three  spans  high. 

For  farther  information  respecting  the  locality  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  Dissert,  on  the  subject  by 
D^Anvillef  in  the  Memoires  de  PAcad.  des  Inscriptions  et  Bel). 
Lettres^  Vol.  XXXI.  and  RennelVs  Geog.  of  Herodotus,  p.  152. 

Sect.  v.  Rosh^  (p.  127.) — The  province  of  Rhesdsh  or 
Radsha,  in  Imerethi  (Iberia)  is  thus  spoken  of  by  BMi,  foU 
lowing  the  accounts  of  Klaproth  :  "  We  mention  the  town  of 
Oni,  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one  of  the  most  curious 
parts  of  this  region,  namely,  the  mountainous  district  of  Ratcha. 
This  beautiful  but  neglected  country  abounds  in  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  and  iron.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  climate  salubrious, 
a  rare  circumstance  in  the  Caucasian  region.  The  soil  is  in 
some  parts  covered  with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  fortresses ; 
Greek  and  Sassanian  medals  are  found,  and  sometimes  coins 
with  unknown  characters."  Geographie.  Paris  1834,  p.  794. 
As  iotherenderingofEzek.xxxviii.2,(notel,p.  128,)  Jerome 

U 
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pats  in  a  parenthesis  after  prineipem  capitis  the  words  {**awe 
Ros/*)  Symmaehus  and  Theodotion  follow  tho  Soptuagintin 
making Rosh  a  proper  name,  and  that,  indeed^  it  now  the  ciniver- 
sal  opinion.  With  respect  to  the  peopl«  intended  by  Eosh,  Ibn 
Fosslan,  an  Arabk  writer,  has  written  at  length  of  a  heathen 

tribe,  called  Qt^^j  who  d^elt  on  the  Volga.  His  account,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Frahrhy  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1823.  Comp.  with  it,  the  eminent  Orientalist  Von  Hammer's^ 
Origines  Russes.  Petersb.  1827.  Connecting  the  name  with 
that  of  Tiras  (mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2,)  he  thinks  their  original 

seat  was  the  (jmi%\  A  rat  or  Araxes.     Comp.  the  KorantvSur.* 

25,  31 :  50,  12.  The  following  are  some  of  the  eastern 
traditions :  "  The  Orientals  hold,"  says  D'Herbelot,  (Bibl. 
Orient,  p.  722,)  that  Japheth  had  a  son  called  Rous,*  not 
mentioned  by  Moses,  who  peopled  Russia,  that  is  Muscovy. 
They  add,  that  Rous  was  of  a  very  uneasy  and  turbulent 
disposition.  He  possessed  the  country  beyond  the  Etel  or 
Volga,  and  often  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  his 
brother  Khazar,  who,  to  live  in  peace  with  him,  was  forced 
to  cede  all  the  islands  of  this  great  rirer  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  all  these  islands,  Rous  caused  to  be  sown 
Turkey  wheat,  which  the  Turks  to  this  day,  in  their  own 
tongue,  call  wheat  of  RouSy  or  of  Bulgaria.  He  enacted  very 
unjust  laws,  to  which  he  forced  all  his  subjects  to  submit. 
Among  others,  one  excluded  male  heirs  from  succeeding  to 
their  father^s  estates,  and  made  them  devolve  entirely  to 
females.  He  likewise  introduced  the  custom  of  putting  a 
sword  into  the  hands  of  boys  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
manage  it,  with  these  words,  '*  This  is  your  inheritance.'* 
The  same  authors  relate,  that  Japheth  had  a  son  called 
Seolab  (Skiavonians),  who  chiefly  turned  his  mind  to  building, 
of  houses  and  cities,  because  of  the  number  of  his  children. 
When  these  had  increased  to  a  great  multitude,  they  de- 
sired lands  for  cultivation  of  their  brethren  the  children  of 

*  See  the  present  volume,  p.  107. 
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Robs,  but  met  with  a  poutive  refus^.  They  afterwardt  so- 
licited the  descendants  of  Kbazar  and  Gomari  tbeir  brethren 
also,  but  with  no  better  success ;  so  that  they  thought  force 
was  their  only  means  to  acquire  possession,  but  then  all  their 
neighbours  confederated  against  them,  so  that  tl;^.were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  enterprize,  and  to  retire  to  a  very 
cold  country  beyond  the  seventh  climate.  Mirkhond  says, 
that  the  Seclabs  inhabit  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  to 
this  day,  where  they  are  forced  to  live  under  ground  during 
the  winter  season.  He  also  says,  that  Seclab  had  a  son  whose 
mother  died  at  his  birth ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  feed 
him  with  the  milk  of  a  hare ;  for  this  reason,  when  the  child 
grew  up  he  could  leap  and  run  with  the  most  incredible  nim- 
bleness  and  swiftness,  which  qualities  continued  hereditary  in 
the  family."  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  Volga  (where  Rous 
settled)  was  the  Rha  or  Rhas^  which  some  have  thought  the 
A  raxes,  but  we  are  assured  on  good  authority  that  the  two 
words  are  radically  different  in  the  Armenian  tongue.  See 
Saint  Martin  Mem.  sur  TArmenie,  I.  38.  II.  228.  It  is  still 
called  Rhaon  by  the  Morduates,  a  Finnish  tribe.  Volga  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Sclavonic  name,  and  Etel  or  Itel  the  Tartaric. 
Sect.  VI.  Meshech  and  Tubal,  (p.  130.) — The  former  word 
seems  derived  from  'y^t^  to  seize,  hold^  possess  ;  the  etymology 
of  the  latter  is  less  obvious.  We  find  it  previously  occurring ** 
in  the  name  of  Tubal-kain  (Gen.  iv.  22),  which  many  German 
critics  explain  from  the  Persian  \^^  tubal  or  rather   Vjw' 

iupaly  metallic  ore,  and  the  Arabic  ^ .  wJ»,a  smith;  though  the 

latter  is,  by  Michaelis,  Da^e,  and  others,  regarded  aa  merely 
an  appellative  surname,  drawn  from  his  profession,  q.  d.  Tubal 
the  Smith.     Simwiis  (Onomastie),  and  RosenmuUer  (Scholia 

in  loc.)  derive  /^1f1  from  h^**  a  river.  From  the  similanty 
of  the  naoftea  of  the  three  sons  of  Lamedi,  viz.  Jabal,  Jubal, 
and  Tubal,  I  should  be  disposed  to  seek  their  derivation  in  a 
common  root  /^^  a  verb  of  extensive  import. 

a  In  Geo.  iv.  23,  it  has  in  Heb.  the  Wau  expressed,  b^lH  but  not  in 
Gen.  X.  2.     The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  the  Wau  in  both  places.  • 
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The  country  of  Meshech  and  Tubal  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  that  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
3Ioschian,  and  by  the  moderns  the  Tchildir  range.     See  Ker 
Porter*8  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  162.      Recent  Travellers  thus 
speak  of  it :  ''  Akhaltsikhe  (or  Akhivkhah)  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  which  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Moschici,  and 
gave  to  the  region  the  name  of  Meschia.     They  now  bear  the 
name  of  Childir-dagh;  evidently  related  to  the  Chaldaei,  wh» 
once  occupied  those   parts.     It  is  the  only  place  of  impor- 
tance  now  existing  in  the  ancient  Armenian   province    of 
Daik,  and  was,  before  the  war,  the  capital  of  a  small  pashalik. 
No  other  place  that  came  within  the  range  of  our  inquiry  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  contains  any  Jews.*    Here  they  number 
about  sixty  families  in  the  city,  and  as  many  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.     They  have  been  in  the  country  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  speak  no  language  but  Turkish  and  Georgian. 
There  are  also  in  the  pashalik  many  people  of  Geoi^ian  race. 
The  Turks  seem  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  bravery  of  its 
ancient  Armenian  inhabitants,  but  they  were  a  bad  people. 
Besides  giving  an  asylum  to  the  discontented  subjects  of  the 
Georgian  provinces,  they  carried  on,  according  to  information 
given  us  by  Turks  themselves,  in  Kars,  a  clandestine  slave- 
trade  with  their  neighbours  of  Colchis,  introducing  the  vic- 
tims of  their  traffic  through  a  convenient  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains.    In  fact,  being,  like  Poty  and  Anapa,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  people  given,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  selling 
tlieir  children  and  serfs,  and  from  which  the  harems  of  the 
Turks  have  procured  their  favourites,  and  its  palaces  their 
Mamelukes  for  ages ;  the  Turks  made  use  of  it  for  the  same 
inhuman  purposes  as  they  did  those  fortresses.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the 
•ilussians  should,  together  with  them,  have  retained  it  also, 
hihI  the  neighbouring  fortresses  of  ^zghoor  and  Akhalkalaki. 
Most  of  its  Turkish  inhabitants  have  retired  to  Erzroom  and 

•  So  that,  considering  their  haish  treatment  by  the  Turkf,  they  have 
lU:ruU!if  to  utter  the  complaint  in  Pf.  cxx,  **  Woe  if  me,  that  I  dwell  ia 
Meshech!"— y. 
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•tber  parts  of  Turkey.  It  is  36  hours  from  Kars  and  34 
from  Tiflis ;  and  I  suppose  the  road  from  the  former  passes 
near  Oumry,  as  we  did  not  part  company  with  the  emigrating 
Armenians  till  we  crossed  the  Arpacbai  near  that  place/* 
Smith  and  Dwight^s  Missionary  Researches,  p.  99. 

Sect.  Vir.  Thogarmah  (p.  133.)— The  Sept.  MSS.  make 
sad  work  of  this  word,  writing  it  &o^yetfJM^  et^yafiei,  &v^yu/iai.y 
and  &v^y»Ca,  Josephus  has  also  Bvy^xfifitis  and  Qo^ya/ifins. 
Among  the  fathers  EusebhUy  Theodoret,  and  Jsidorus  of  Se- 
tniie,  are  of  the  received  opinion  that  Thogarmah(is  to  be  sought 
in  Armenia.  Josephus  and  Jerome  think  of  Phrygia;  Bo- 
ehari  of  Cappadocia ;  Calmet  and  others  of  Turcomania  ;  the 
Chaldee  and  Rabbins  of  Germany,  &c. 

When  the  German  traveller  Guldenstedt  was  in  the  Cau- 
casus, he  obtained  access  to  a  Georgian  Chronicle,*  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  confirmatory 
of  what  Rosenmiiller  has  stated  at  p.  133-4,  146.  '<  In  the 
year  of  the  world  1792,  there  dwelt  in  a  fortress,  on  Mount 
Ararat,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Targamos.  He  lived  600 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  eight  sons : 

1.  A  OS,  the  ancestor  of  the  Armenians, 

2.  Kartelos,  of  the  Georgians  (Kartnelta.) 

3.  Baidos,  of  the  people  of  Ranta  (Shirwan,) 

4.  Moakan,  of  the  Mokavnelta  (Erivan.) 
6.  l^ekas,  of  the  Lecta  (Lesguis.) 

^.  Eros,  of  the  MingreUans  (Mingrella.) 
7'  Kaukas  of  the  Caucasians  (Kaukasianta.) 
8.  Egros,  of  the  ImereHans  and  Caketiatis. 
Comp,  Ettis*  Essay  on  the  Caucasian  Nations  [attached  to 
his  31emoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Caucasus.]     Lond.  1788. 

Comdry  of  Ararat^  (p.  134,  148) — In  Gen.  viii.  4,  the 
Vulg.  has  Monies  Armenia^  and  in  other  places  where  Ararat 

•  Much  curious  information  resfxecting  Georgia  and  the  adjoininfr 
countries  will  be  found  in  the  **  Chronique  Georgienne,"  edited  by  M. 
Brossit  (with  a  French  translation.)    Paris,  1830,  (tvo. 
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occurs,  it  has  JVira  Armenwrum.  That  the  moaiitain  upon 
which  the  ark  rested  iras  in  that  country,  is  an  optnion  tha» 
is  all  but  universal.    There  is  indeed  another  tradition  wWch 

identifies  it  rather  with  Mount  jQdl  jS^^^  »  one  of  the 

Gordiaean  or  Carduchian  range,  which  separates  Armenia 
firAin  Kurdistan,  the  ancient  Assyria.    At  the  foot  of  diat 

mountain   lies    a    village    called   Karya     ThSminln    X»%9 

^^j^U ,  i.  e.  the  Village  ofEighiy.^    The  Syr.  and  Chald. 

Translators  seem  to  have  followed  this  tradition,  for  they  both 
have  *)*1*1p  q.  d.  the  Carduchian  Mountains,  the  seat  of 
the  Carduchii,  the  modem  Kurds.     The  Arab,  of  Erpenius 

has  ^9jA]t  ^Iaj^  «^ibfll  el-KarQd^  which  is  likewise  found 

in  '^  the  Book  of  Adam,^'  of  the  Zabaeans.  See  Nerherg't 
Onomast.  p.  134.  Comp.  the  Koran,  XI.  46.  lyHer- 
belot  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  404.  Assemanni  Bibl.  Orient.  II.  p. 
113. 

Others  look  for  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  farther  to  the  east. 
See  Wells*  Qeog.  I.  p.  60.  As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  became 
universal,  it  was  natural  for  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries  to  connect  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  with  the  most 
conspicuous  elevation  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  Thus  we 
are  informed  by  Burnes  (Travels  to  Bokhara,  I.  p.  117)>  that 
on  the  road  between  Pe^awur  and  Cabool,  *'  the  Sufued  Koh, 
or  white  mountain,  reared  its  crest  on  <me  side,  and  the  tower- 

a  WiUiam  de  Rubriquis,  who  traveled  in  1S53,  mentUms  a  place  call- 
ed CeTnainim  ;  the  mountain  near  it  being  called  Macis,  or  *'  the  Mother 
of  the  World."  Hales*  Chron.  II.  p.  333,  note.  There  is  a  Mahometan 
tradition  that  not  Eight,  but  Eighty  persons  were  saved  from  the  flood. 

b  As  I  have  not  access  to  the  original  of  E2rp«nhis,  I  here  follow  Winer 
(BibL  Realwttrterb.  Art.  Ararat.)    Bochart  has  the  same  orthography,  id 

Hebrew  characters  ll'Ip^K.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  ll^lp'jKj  or  in 
Arabic  letters,  ^^  jJU  \  d-Kardu  f 


> 
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ing  hill  of  Neorgill  or  Kooner  oh  tbe  other  ;  here  the  Afghans 
believe  the  ark  of  Noah  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge,  and 
this  Mount  Ararat  of  Afghanistan,  from  its  great  height,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  distinction ;  it  is  covered  with  perpe- 
tual  snow,'*  and  again  at  (p.  122,)  ''  in  the  country  of  Lugh- 
man,  betw6«i  JukUabad  and  the  mountains,  the  people  point 
oat  the  tomb  of  Metur  Lam,  or  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah." 
— «ABOther  mountain  which  is  peculiarly  sacred  throughout 
the  East,  is  Adam^s  Peak  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  in  Gen.  viii.   4,   the  Samaritan 

Vers,  has  ^H 3*117  Sarandib,  the  Arabic  name  for  Ceylon.     See 

the  extract  from  Selden  at  p.  16,  and  Winer^s  Dissert,  de 
Vers.  Samar.  Indole,  §  55.  In  the  Sibylline  verses,  it  is  said 
that  the  Mountains  of  Ararat  lay  in  Phrygia,  but  Bochart  has 
jshewn  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  a  city 
in  Phrygia,  having  borne  the  name  of  Apamea  Kibdtos,  the 
latter  word  signifying  in  Greek,  '^  an  ark."  See  Calmet 
under  Apamea,  and  Taylor's  Fragments,  No.  518. 

Divisions  of  Armenia^  (p.  137.) — ^At  present  Armenia  is 
divided  among  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia.  The  last  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Persia,  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Turkoman- 
shee,  21st  February  1828,  by  which  the  Khanats  of  Erivan 
and  Nakhshivan  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  the  boundary->line 
is  now  drawn  from  the  Turkish  dominions,  passes  over  the 
summit  of  the  little  Ararat,  and  down  the  Lower  Kara-Su  to 
the  Araxes.  It  then  follows  the  Araxes  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  middle  course  by  Abbasabad  and  Yedibouloob,  tra- 
versing the  plain  of  Mogan  to  Adina  Bazaar,  ascending  the 
current  of  that  name  to  its  source,  and  thence  running  along 
the  west  of  the  Elboorz  Mountains  to  the  source  of  the  Ash- 
tara,  which  it  follows  to  the  Caspian.  It  thus  places  the 
greater  part  of  Talish  under  tbe  Russian  dominion,  besides 
the  islands  in  the  Caspian  that  lie  within  its  compass.  The 
line  of  separation  between  Persian  and  Turkish  Armenia  be- 
gins at  Mount  Ararat,  and,  proceeding  south,  follows  the  range 
of  hills  which  separate  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Tigris  and 
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Lake  Van,  from  those  that  run  towards  the  Araxes  and  Lake 
Oormiah.  It  thus  appears  that  Mount  Ararat  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  central  boundary-stone  of  the  three  empires  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia. 

Name  of  Armenia,  (p.  148.)— On  the  orthography  of  Ar. 
menia,  Abulfeda  (in  a  portion  of  his  Geographical  Tables, 
edited  for  the  first  time  by  Wtlstenfeld  in  1836,)  remarks, 

that  is,  «  according  to  Yakut,  it  is  spelt  )Uaa^ jj  or  xIjU^  A 

"'    ^    9  ^    ^    £ 

IrmiHxya  or  Itmimya,  but,  according  to  El-Lobsb,  the  initial 
vowel  is  -4." 

The  author  of  "  the  Modern  Traveller"  (Jasiah  Conder) 
has  prefixed  to  the  English  edition  of  Smith  and  Dtnghfs 
3Iissionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  a  Sketch  of  Armenian 
History,  in  which  he  observes  (p.  15)  that  <'  the  original  Ar- 
menia, the  Minni  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  probably  li- 
mited to  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhshivan,  which  now 
alone,  by  a  singular  fortune,  retains  under  Russian  sway  that 
denomination."  But  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Minni  we  are  altogether  ignorant ;  and  indeed  the 
name  Armenia  has  varied  exceedingly  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
application,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  large  bodies 
of  native  Armenians  emigrated  into  the  Russian  territories^ 
and  their  number  in  what  is  called  Turkish  Armenia  must 
now  be  very  considerably  reduced. 
Saint  Martin  conjectures  that  the  name  Minni  may  refer 
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to  the  ManavaziaiiB,  a  distinguished  Armenian  tribe,  descend- 
ed from  Manavaz,  a  son  of  Haik,  the  capital  of  whose  coun- 
try was  Manavazagerd,  now  Melazgerd.  See  his  Memoires 
sur  TArm^nie,  Vol.  I.  p.  249. 

Patron's  Ascent  to  Mount  Ararat,  (p.  143, 151.) — Several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Ararat,  but  few  per- 
sons had  got  beyond  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  French 
traveller  Toumefort,  in  the  year  1700,  persevered  long  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  but  was  foiled  in  the  end.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  the  Pacha  of  Bayazeed  undertook  the  ascent, 
but  with  no  better  success.  The  honour  was  reserved  to  a 
German,  Dr,  Parrot,  to  be  the  first  to  tread  this  lofty  emi- 
nence. The  following  particulars  of  his  visit  are  extracted 
from  his  ''  Reise  zum  Ararat,**  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  notice  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  June  1835. 

''  The  summit  of  the  great  Ararat  is  situated  in  39^  42' 
north  latitude,  and  61®  55^  east  longitude  from  Ferro ;  its  per- 
pendicular height  is  16,254  Paris  feet,  or  nearly  5  worsts 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  13,530  Paris  feet,  or  rather 
more  than  4  worsts  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes.  The  north- 
eastern declivity  of  the  mountain  may  be  estimated  at  20,  its 
north-western  at  30  worsts  in  length.  In  the  former,  we 
recognise  at  some  distance  the  deep  black  chasm,  which  many 
have  compared  to  an  extinct  crater,  but  which  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  resemble  a  cleft,  as  if  the  mountain  had 
once  been  split  from  above.  From  the  summit,  for  about  one 
went  in  a  perpendicular,  or  four  wersts  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, it  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  eternal  snow  and  ice,  the 
lowes  edge  of  which  is  indented  according  to  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  ground.  On  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain,  however,  from  about  13,300  Paris  feet,  or 
rather  more  than  four  wersts,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
runs  along  in  one  rigid  crust,  broken  but  by  few  projections 
of  rock,  up  to  the  summit,  over  which  it  extends  down  to  the 
southern  side,  of  a  leas  considerable  depth.  This  is  the  hoary 
head  of  Ararat      The  little  Ararat  lies  in  39^  39'  north  lati- 
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tude,  62^  2f  east  longitude  fvom  F«m>.  lu  sununitiB  devkted 
12,284  Paris  feet,  rather  above  3}  wevits  peKpendionlar  abonre 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  d§61  Paris  feetjOkow  theplain  of  bfae 
Arazes.  Notwithstanding  this  ooniiderable  ^natkoi,  it  is 
not  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ;  but,  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  probably  in  Ai^nst,  or  evsen  earlier,  it  is  quite 
free  frcnn  it.  In  aha^e  it  is  almost  a  ^ftfeet  ceoe.  KuHievoiu 
small  furrows,  which  Tadiate  from  the  nimmit,  ^¥6  this 
mountain  a  |»eottliar  and  very  intepesting  charaoter. 

The  impression  which  the  sight  of  Ararat  makes  on  ev«ry 
ADO  whose  radnd  is  capable  of  coMprehending  the^ttapendoos 
works  of.  the  Creator,  is  awful  and  tnysteNous,' and-^many  a 
asnsittveand  intelligent  traveller  -has  endesroored,  witb^^ow- 
iBgipeii  and  «kilful  pencil,  to  describe  tl»s  impression ;  and  an 
ihe  feeling  that  no  description,  no  d^ineation,  can  oome  np 
to  the  JtibHme  object  before  him,  every -one  who  lias 'made  such 
«B  atieiBpt,>msst  -certainly  have  ^xperieaeed  Imtw  diffietilt  it 
is  to  avoid, .  both  in  IsDguage  «nd  ia  sketebiag,  ^w>epf  thing  tiiat 
iaipoetioal  in  expression  or  eaaggerated  in  form,  and  to>keep 
ateictlyswithin  the  hounds  «f  truth/** 

N«w  follows  the  detailed  BOGOust  of  liis  joamey  to  the^ep. 
Jle  appears  to  have<  been  in  the  service  of  Rvtsia,  vrliose 
armies,  in  ika  last  contest  with  Turl^,  were,  at  ^Us  period, 
(1829,)  in  J  possesnoa  of  the  aurrounding  eouatry.  Aiterhe 
and  his  party  bad  failed  in  twoatteaapts  to  aieeBd,.the  tiiird 
proved  suoestsful. 

^'  In  the  neantime,  the  sky  cleaved  up,  «id  4het  air^ecame 
aerene  and  calm,  the  mountain<  W4»  mone  quiet,  the  noise  oc- 
casioned by  the  iailiag  of  the  -masses  of  ke  and  >'siiow  grtw 
iess'fssqiient ;  in  short,  «very  thing -seemed -to indicate  that  a 
iiavoura^le  turn  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  weatlier,  and  I 
-hastened  to  embrace  it,  for  a  >tbird  attempt  to  aseaad  the 
mountain*  On  the  2dth  of  September,  I  sent  to  ask  Stepbau 
I'fwlMtherhe  would  join  us,  but  he  declined,  saying,  that  he 
had  suffered  too  much  from  the  focmer  excursion  to  .venture 

a  Among  tb&  many  views  of  Ararat  that  have  beoi  given  by  tiavdlerSi 
Parrot  gives  the  preference  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ott*«i€y.— M. 
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agftin  "SO  soon  ;  he^  however,  promised  to  send  foar  stout  pea- 
ssnts  with  tbree««en  and  a  driver.     Early  the  next  morning 
fbnr  peasants  made  their  appearance  at  the  camp,  to  join  onr 
expedition,  and  soon  after  a  fifth,  who  dffered  himself  vohin- 
torily.     To  them  I  added  two  of  oar  flddiers.     The  deacon 
a^n  accompanied  us,  as  wdl  as  Mr.  Hehn,  who  wished  to 
explore  the  vegetartion  at  a  greater  elevation,  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  beyond  the  line  of  snow.     The  experience 
of  the  preeeding  attempt  had  convinced  me  that  everything 
depended  on  our  passing  the  first  night,  as  dosely  as  possible 
to  this  boundary,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascend  and  return 
from  the  summit  in  one  tkty,  and  to  confine  our  baggage  to 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.    W«  therefore  took  with  us 
only  three  ^xen,  laden  with  the  clething,  wood,  and  provi- 
sions.    I  also  took  a  small  cross,  carved  in  oak.    'We  chose 
our  course  towards  the  same  side  as  before ;  and,  in  order  to 
spare  ourselves,  Abowian  and  I  rode  on  horsebaek,  wherever 
the  Foeky  nature  of  the  «oil  permitted  it,  as  far  as  the  grassy 
plain -'Kip-GbioU,  whence  we  eent  the  horses  back.      Here 
Mr.  Hehn  parted  from  us.      It  was  scarcely  twelve  oNslock 
when  we  reached >  this  point ;  and,  After  taking  our  breakfast, 
ve  proceeded  in  a  direction  rather  more  oblige  than  on  owr 
former  attempt.    The  cattle  wer*^,  however,  unable  to  follow 
Qs  so  quickly.     We,  therefore,  halted  at  some  rocks,  which  it 
would  be  impossfble  ^^tt'.  them  to  pass ;  took  each  our  own 
share  of  clothing  and  Wbddy  and  sent  back  tbeexen.    At  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening  We  were  not  far  from  the  snow  line, 
and  considerably  higher  than  the  place  where  we  passed  the 
night  on  our  previous  excursion.      The   elevation  of  this 
point  was  13,036  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and^the 
large  masses  of  rock  determined  me  to  take  up  our  quarters 
here.     A  fire  was  soon  made,  and  a  warm  supper  prepared. 
I  had  sonae  onion  broth,  a  dish  which  I  woiild  recommend  in 
preference  to  meat  broth,  as  being  extremely  warm  and  invigo- 
rating.    This  being  a  fast  day,  poor  Abowian  was  not  able  to 
enjoy  it.     The  other  Armenians,  who  strictly  adhered  to  their 
rules  of  fasting,  contented  themselves  with  bread,  and  the 
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brandy,  which  I  distributed  among  them  in  a  limited  qnan* 
tity,  as  this  cordial  must  be  taken  with  great  caution,  espe- 
cially where  the  strength  has  been  prev^lously  much  tried,  as 
it  otherwise  produces  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  inclination  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  magnificent  evening;  and  with  my  eye  fixed 
on  the  clear  sky,  and  the  lofty  summit  which  projected  against 
it,  and  then  again  on  the  dark  night,  which  was  gathering 
far  below,  and  around  me,  I  experienced  all  those  delightful 
sensations  of  tranquillity,  love,  and  devotion,  that  silent  re- 
miniscence of  the  past,  that  subdued  glance  into  the  fature, 
which  a  traveller  never  fails  to  experience  when  on  lofty  ele- 
vations, and  under  pleasing  circumstances.  I  laid  myself 
down  under  an  overhanging  rock  of  lava,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  4^°,  which  was  tolerably  warm,  considering  our 
great  height. 

At  day-break  we  rose  and  began  our  journey  at  half-past 
six.  We  crossed  the  last  broken  declivities  in  half  an  hour, 
and  entered  the  boundary  of  eternal  snow,  nearly  at  the  same 
place  as  in  our  preceding  ascent.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased warmth  of  the  weather,  the  new  fallen  snow  which 
had  facilitated  our  progress  on  our  previous  ascent,  bad 
melted  away,  and  again  frozen,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  still 
inconsiderable  slope,  we  were  compelled  to  cut  steps  in  the 
ice.  This  very  much  embarrassed  our  advance,  and  added 
greatly  to  our  fatigue.  One  of  the  peasants  had  remained  be- 
hind in  our  resting  place,  as  he  felt  unwell.  Two  others  be- 
came exhausted  in  ascending  the  side  of  the  glacier.  They  at 
first  lay  down,  but  soon  retreated  to  our  quarters.  Without 
being  disheartened  by  those  difficulties,  we  proceeded,  and  soon 
reached  the  great  cleft  which  marks  the  upper  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity of  the  large  glacier,  and  at  ten  o*clock  we  arrived  at 
the  great  plain  of  snow  which  marks  the  first  break  on  the 
icy  head  of  Ararat.  At  the  distance  of  a  verst  we  saw  the 
cross  which  we  had  reared  on  the  19th  of  September,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  so  extremely  small,  probably  on  account  of 
its  black  colour,  that  I  almost  doubted  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  find  it  again  with  an  ordinary  telescope  from  the  plain 
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of  the  Arazes.  In  the  direction  towards  the  summit,  a  shorter, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  steeper  declivity  than  the  one  we  had 
passed  lay  before  us;  and  between  this  and  the  extreme  sum- 
mit, there  appeared  to  be  only  one  small  hill.  After  a  short 
repose  we  passed  the  first  precipice,  which  was  the  steepest 
of  all,  by  hewing  out  steps  in  the  rock,  and  after  this  the  next 
elevation.  But  here,  instead  of  seeing  the  ultimate  goal  of 
all  our  difficulties,  immediately  before  us  appeared  a  series  of 
bills,  which  even  concealed  the  summit  from  our  sight.  This 
rather  abated  our  courage,  which  had  never  yielded  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  long  as  we  had  all  «our  difficulties  in  view,  and  our 
strength,  exhausted  by  the  labour  of  hewing  the  rock,  seemed 
scarcely  commensurate  with  the  attainment  of  the  now  invi- 
sible object  of  our  wishes.  But  a  review  of  what  had  been 
already  accomplished,  and  of  that  which  might  stiil  remain  to 
be  done,  the  proximity  of  the  series  of  projecting  elevations, 
and  a  glance  at  my  brave  companions,  banished  my  fears,  and 
we  boldly  advanced.  We  crossed  two  more  hills,  and  the  cold 
air  of  the  summit  blew  towards  us.  I  stepped  from  behind 
one  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  extreme  cone  of  Ararat  lay  dis- 
tinctly before  my  enraptured  eyes.  But  one  more  effort  was 
necessary.  Only  one  other  icy  plain  was  to  be  ascended,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  three,  on  the  27th  of  September  O.  S.  1829, 
we  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  1'* 

Having  thus  happily  accomplished  his  fatiguing  and  peril- 
ous enterprise,  our  author's  first  wish  and  enjoyment  was 
repose;  he  spread  his  cloak  on  the  ground,  and,  sitting  down, 
contemplated  the  boundless,  but  desolate  prospect  around  him. 
He  was  on  a  slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which,  at  the  extremity,  declines 
pretty  steeply  on  all  sides,  particularly  towards  the  S.  E.  and 
N.  £.  It  was  the  silver  crest  of  Ararat  composed  of  eternal 
ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone.  Towards  the  east  the  sum- 
mit declined  more  gently  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  was 
connected  by  a  hollow,  likewise  covered  with  perpetual  ice, 
with  another  rather  lower  summit,  which,  by  Mr.  Federow*s 
trigonometrical  measurement,  was  found  to  be  187  toiset  dis- 
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taut  from  tlie  pdncipal  summit.  On  account  of  the  immense 
distances,  nothing  could  be  seen  distinctly.  The  whole  yalley 
of  the  Araxes  was  covered  with  a  grey  misty-- through  which 
Erivan  and  Sardarabad  appeared  as  small  dark  spots ;  to  the 
south  were  seen  more  distinctly,  the  hills  behind  which  lies 
Bayazeed ;  to  the  N.  W.,  the  rugged  top  of  Alaghes,  covered  with 
vast  masses  of  snow,  probably  an  inaccessible  summit;  near  to 
Ararat,  especially  to  the  S.  £.,  and  at  a  great  distance  towards 
the  west,  are  numerous  small  conical  hills,  which  look  like  ex- 
tinct volcanoes ;  to  the  £.  S.  £.  was  Little  Ararat,  whose  head 
did  not  appear  like  a  cone,  as  it  does  from  the  plain,  butiike  the 
top  of  a  square  truncated  pyramid,  with  larger  and  smaller 
rocky  elevations  on  the  edges  and  in  the  middle ;  but  what 
very  much  surprised  Professor  Parrot,  was  :to  see  a  large  poT" 
tion  of  Lake  Goktschai^  which  appeared  in  the  N.  £.,  like  a 
beautiful  shining  dark  blue  patcb,  behind  the  lofty  chain,  of 
mountains  which  encloses  it  on  the  south,  and  which  is  so 
high,  that  be  never  could  have  believed  he  should  have  been 
able  from  the  top  of  Ararat  to  see  over  its  summit  into  the 
lake  behind  it.  Mr.  Parrot  having  allowed  himself  time  to 
enjoy  this  prospect,  proceeded  to  observe  his  barometer ;  which 
he  placed  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  summit.  The  mercury 
was.no  higher  than  15  inches^  }  of  a  line,  Paris  measure,  the 
temperature  being  Sy^iy  below  the  freezing  point  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer.  By  comparing  this  observation  with  that 
which  Mr.  Federow  made  at  the  same  time,  at  the  convent  of 
St.  James's,  the  elevation  of  the  summit  appears  to  be  10,272 
Paris  feet  above  the  convent,  and  adding  to  that  the  height 
of  the  latter,  the  top  of  Ararat  is  16,254  Paris  feet,  or  nearly 
five  wersts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  While  the  Professor 
was  engaged  in  his  observations,  the  deacon  planted  the  cross, 
not  precisely  on  the  summit,  where  it  could  not  have  been  seen 
from  the  plain,  as  it  was  only  five  feet  high,  but  on  the  N.  £. 
edge,  about  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  centre  of  the  summit. 
The  Professor  and  his  five  companions,  viz.  the  deacon,  two 
Russian  soldiers,  and  two  Armenian  peasants,  having  remain- 
ed three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  summit,  commenced  their 
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deafi9B^  wkiolk  wtti  very  faligmng;  but  thej  hastened,  as  tbe 
sun  was  goimf^  donvn^  and- before  thay  reached- the  place  ivhere 
th«. great  ^vost^wae  ereeleAy  it  had  ahready  sank  below  the* 
hociBMi^. 

*'  It  maa  a  giorioas'eighii  says  the  traTeUer,  to  see  thedariD 
shadows  which  the  moiMiiBint  in  the. west  cast  upon*  the  plain, 
and  then  the  profound  darkness  which  covered  aH  the  ralliesy 
and  graduaUy  rose  higher  and  higher  on  the  sides  of  Ai*apat, 
whose  icy' sismmii  was  still  illnmiDated  by  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun*  But  the  shadows  soon  passed  erer  that  also,  and 
would  have  ooveredour  path  with  a  gloom  that  would  have 
rmdered  our  descent  dangerous,,  had  not  the  sacred  lamp  of 
night,  opportunely  ristofP  above  the  •eastern  honion)  cheei«d  ua 
with  its  w«loom»  beamsw" 

'*  Havingi  passed  the  nig^t  on.  tho'  same-  spot  as  on  their  as- 
csttt,  where  they  found  their  oempanions,  they  arrired  the 
neKt.day<ai  noon  at  the  oonrentof  St.  Jaraet,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing dayv  Sunday' the  28th  of  September,  O.  S;,  they  offbr- 
ed-  their  g^tefhiL  thanksgiving  to  heaven  for  the  suooesa^f 
their  arduottaeaterpriae^  perhaps  not  fap  from  the  spot  whew 
Noah  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.* 

"  We  (have  lately  recetrsd.  (soys  the  reviewer)  an*  aeoonnt 
of  an  aseeot  of  Mount  Ararat  in  ther  middle  of  August  1894y 
MMxnnplished  by  a  Mtt.  Antonomoff,  a  young  man  hdding  an 
office  in-  Armenia,  who  was  induced  to  make  the  attempt^ 
partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  partly  out  of  regard 
for  the  reputation  of  Professor  Parrot ;  whoseharing  aotaally 
reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  still  obstinately  de** 
Aied,  particularly  by  the  inmates  of'  the  convent,  who-  fancy 
that  the.  truth  would  lower  the  opinion  of  the  pec^le  with  re- 
gard to  thesanetity  -of  their  mountain;    Mr.  Alitonomoff  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  summit ;  the  lar.ge  cross,  set  up  byAlr. 
Parrot,  was  nearly  covered  with  snow,  the  smaller  crossy 
planted  on  the  summit,  was  not  to  bo  found,  and  was  proba^ 
bly  buried  in  the  snow.     One  of  his  guides,  who  had  also  ac- 
companied Mr.  Parrot,  shewed  him  the  spot  where  it  had 
been  set  up.     He  asked  some  persons  talook  while^he  was  at 
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the  top  and  try  if  they  coald  see  him.  On  hia  coming  down, 
however,  nobody  would  admit  having  seen  him  there ;  they 
all  affirmed,  that  to  reach  the  summit  was  impossible ;  and 
though  he  and  his  guides  agreed,  the  magistrates  of  the  village 
refused  not  only  to  give  him  a  certificate  of  his  having  as- 
cended the  mountain,  but  even  of  his  guides  having  declared 
he  had  done  so.** 

This  disbelief  of  the  assertion  that  the  mountain  has  ac- 
tually been  ascended,  is  not  confined  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  by  the  American  Missionaries,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Dwight,  (Researches  in  Armenia,  p.  267,  note), 
who,  in  justification  of  their  incredulity,  say,  that  the  report 
was  not  believed  by  many  of  the  Russians,  and  hint  that  even 
the  governor  of  the  province  was  sceptical.  But  the  idea  that 
a  man  of  Dr.  Parrot*s  scientific  character  could  either  be  de> 
ceived  himself,  or  could  procure  the  men  of  his  party  to  join 
with  him  in  propagating  a  deliberate  falsehood,  presents  too 
improbable  a  supposition  to  be  for  a  moment  admitted.  The 
repeated  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc  and  other  mountains,  nearly 
as  elevated,  and  in  a  much  colder  latitude,  render  Parrot's 
account  perfectly  credible. 

The  incredulity  of  the  Armenians,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
ascending  to  the  top  of  Ararat,  is  based  on  their  superstition. 
''  They  are  firmly  persuaded  that  Noah's  ark  exists  to  the 
present  day  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  it,  no  person  is  permitted  to  approach  it.  We 
learn  the  grounds  of  this  tradition  from  the  Armenian  chro- 
nicles, in  the  l^end  of  a  monk  of  the  name  of  James,  who  was 
afterwards  patriarch  of  Nesibis,  and  a  cotemporary  and  rela- 
tive of  St.  Gregory.  It  is  said  that  this  monk,  in  order  to 
settle  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  scrip, 
tural  accounts  of  Noah,  resolved  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Ararat 
to  convince  himself  of  the  existence  of  the  ark.  At  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  however,  he  had  several  tiroes  fallen 
asleep  from  exhaustion,  and  found,  on  awakening,  that  he 
had  been  unconsciously  carried  down  to  the  point  from  which 
he  first  let  out.     Ood  at  length  had  compassion  on  his  un- 
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wearied  though  frnitless  exertions,  and  during  his  sleep  sent 
«n  angel'with  the 'message,  that  his  exertions  were  unavailing, 
but,  as  a  rewiu'd  for  his  indefatigable  Eeal,  he  sent  him  a  piece 
of  the  ark,  the  very  same  which  is  now  preserved  as  the  most 
valuable  relic  in  the  cathedral  of  Etschmiadzen.  The  belief 
in  the  impossibility  of  ascending  Mount  Ararat  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  tradition,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  church, 
almost  become  an  article  of  faith,  which  an  Armenian  would 
not  renounce,  even  if  he  were  placed  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.^ 


»♦ 


Sect.  VIII.  Scyihia  (p.  155.)-.In  Jer.  zxxix.  3,  th«Chald. 
word  Sar-sechim  occurs,  which  some  would  render  ^'  prince  of 
the  Saose,"  a  Scythian  nation  ;  but  the  context  shews  it  is  a 
proper  name,  and  so  the  ancient  versions  have  regarded  it. 
The  Chaldean  word  K^DHD'^SK  in  Ezra  iv.  9  has  been  trans- 
lated "  near  the  Sac«,'*  but  the  H  forbids  this.  Our  Eng. 
▼erg.  has  <<  the  Apharsath-chites."  Michaelis  thinks  that 
X^SMD  denotes  the  province  of  Sitakene,  of  which  there 
were  two ;  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Palus  M«BOtis,  and 
another  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  south  of  As  • 
Syria.  The  prefix  Aphar  might  distinguish  the  one  from 
^  other.  Grotius  and  Gesenius  think  of  the  TLt^^wKviaty 
o^ers  of  the  Paraetaoeni.  (Herod.  I.  101.)  In  Kenni- 
cott's  MS.,  No.  4,  there  is  the  reading  K^DDS'IK,  which  is 
plainly  a  clerical  error.  In  Ezra  v.  6,  and  in  Kennicott*s 
MS.,  No.  163,  at  Ezra  iv.  9,  we  find  in  Chald.  K^DD  "ISK 
(Eng.  Vers.  Apharsachites),  put  instead  of  the  Apharsath- 
whites  and  various  other  colonists  enumerated  at  chap.  iv.  9. 
^hat  word  has  more  resemblance  to  the  Sacss,  and  yet  we 
<^n  scarcely  look  for  them  so  far  south.  Herodotus  informs 
us  (VII.  64)  that  the  name  Saca  was.  given  by  the  Persians  to 
the  Scythians  indiscriminately.  See  BeUermann's  Handbuch, 
if-  p.  263,  4. 

END  OP  APPENDIX  TO  CHAP.   IV. 
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Media, — The  present  state  of  Mazanderan  (p.  161),  is  thus 
described  by  a  late  traveller.  ^'  Mazanderan  is  a  diaagreei^le 
country ;  and  has  so  moist  a  climate,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  fevers,  agues,  dropsies,  palsies,  and  many  othev 
diseases.  The  people  are  sallow,  and  the  children  weak  and 
rickety.  It  is  a  land  of  snakes  and  frogs ;  but  the  snakes  are 
not  venomous,  being  of  the  water  species.  They  are  to  be 
seen  twisting  and  turning  everywhere ;  and  about  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  good  sized  whip.  Almost  at  every  pace,  your  horse 
disturbs  some  frogs,  who  scramble  in  vain  for  concealment, 
even  in  a  country  of  bushes  and  shrubs.  So  great  is  the 
moisture,  that  the  rice  crops  are  not  cut  as  in  other  countries. 
They  mow  the  grain  down  near  the  ear,  and  place  it  to  dry 
on  the  stubble  ;  for  it  would  otherwise  rot.  Mazanderan  is  a 
rich  province.  The  sugar  cane  thrives  in  it,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  prepare  it  beyond  the  first  stag^  and  sell  it  as  mo-^ 
lasses.  Cotton  also  grows  luxuriantly,  and  silk  worms  ace 
,  educated  everywhere.  The  fruit  is  good,  and  much  of  it 
grows  wild.  There  are  whole  woods  of  pomegranate-trees ; 
and  the  people  collect  the  fruit,  and  after  drying  the  seeds  in 
the  sun,  export  them  as  a  rarity  to  other  countries.  The 
peasantry,  with  a  sickly,  have  yet  a  comfortable  appearance. 
They  tie  folds  of  cloth  round  their  legs,  and  fix  them  with  a 
low  shoe  and  lacing  cords.  They  wade  through  their  muddy 
roads  with  these,  and  tell  you  they  are  superior  to  boots,  since 
they  maybe  dried  in  the  even  ing."—Buf7*e«'  Travels,  Vol.  II. 
p.  126. 
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EcbaUma  or  Ai^kmeia  (p.  16S.)— Ortditxs,  Ddh  Valle,  Char- 
diu,  &0.  identify  this  eity  witb  Tebrix,  and  have  been  follow- 
ed in  this  by  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History, 
GibboDy  Jones,  and  others;  but  it  is  the  now  universally 
received  opinion  (after  D*AnviIle  and  Rennell)  that  it  is  the 
modem  Hamadam,  Some  cogent  arguments  for  this  belief 
will  be  foumi  in  a  note  by  Bell  in  his  edition  of  Rollin*s  An- 
cient History,  Vol.  I.  p.  143.  "  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  says,  that,  '  being 
arrived  at  a  place  where  the  Tigris  was  unfordable,  and  an 
ahnoet  impassable  rang&of  mountains  in  front,  they  examined 
the  prisoners  respecting  the  direction  of  their  course,  who 
told  them  that  four^roads  branched  off  at  that  place ;  one  led 
south  to  Babylon  and  Media,  another,  to  the  east,  led  to  Susa 
and  Eobatana,  a  third  led  west  over  the  Tigris  to  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  and  a  fourth  went  north  to  the  Carducbian  territories.' 
At  this  day  such  a  branching  off  of  four  different  roads  ae« 
tnally  takes  place  at  the  very  spot  mentioned  by  Xenophon. 
It  is  the  modern  village  of  Hatarrah,  forty  miles  S.  £.  of  the 
city  of  Zakvk :  where  one  read  leads  to  Mosul  and  Bagdad 
south ;  another  to  Hamadan^  by  the  Pass  of  Derbend  or  the 
Iron  Gate;  a  third  to  Amadia,  the  ancient  Marde;  and  a 
fourth  into  Mesopotamia."  As  a  further  proof  that  Hama* 
dan  and  not  Tebria  is  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  Alexander's 
march  from  Persepolis  thither  may  be  appealed  to.  It  was 
performed'  in  twelve  days.  Now  Hamad  an  is  480  geographical 
miles  from  Persepolis.  He  marched,  of  course,  40  such 
milea  a  day,  one  oi  the  most  rapid  marches  recorded  in  his- 
tory. But  if  Tabriz  had  been  £cbatuna,  he  could  not  have 
reached  it  in  twelve  days,  the  distance  between  them  being 
upwards  of  700  miles. 

The  Tomb  df  Esiher  and  Mordeoai  at  Hamadan  (p.  16&) 
— The  following  is  Morier's  account :  '^  Near  to  the  Mesjid 
Jumah,  in  a  court  filled  with  tombs,  stands  a  building 
called  .the  Sepulchre  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  and  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  of  which  is  merely 
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an  entrance  or  anti-room  to  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  mo- 
dern compared  with  the  rest  of  the  structure.  But  the  whole 
does  not  look  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  first  ages  of  Ma* 
homedanism.  It  is  crowned  by  a  cupola,  which  partakes  of 
the  elliptical  form  of  those  erected  at  the  present  day  in 
Persia,  and  its  architecture,  in  other  respects,  has  all  the 
features  of  an  origin,  not  earlier,  at  the  farthest,  than  the 
Saracen  invasion.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  copied  and  translated  an 
Hebrew  in8cription,^rudely  carved  on  a  stone  and  inserted  in 
the  wall  of  the  inner  chamber,  which  states  that  the  building, 
was  erected  in  the  year  4474  of  the  creation,  by  two  devout 
Jews  of  Kashan,  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai  and  £sther^ 
But  the  old  rabbi  who  escorted  us,  before  he  had  discovered 
that  the  ambassador  could  decypher  his  inscription,  boldly  as- 
serted that  the  bones  of  those  holy  personages  were  actually 
buried  in  that  very  spot,  and  that  the  mausoleum,  which  we 
now  saw,  was  the  pious  work  of  the  son  of  Ardeshir.^i 

'^  However,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  might  be  detected, 
he  confessed,  what  he  could  no  longer  conceal,  and  agreed  with 
us  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  actual 
relics  were  deposited.  This  mausoleum,  upon  the  summit  of 
which  was  a  stork^s  nest,  is  a  very  picturesque  object.  It  is 
entered  by  a  stone  door  made  of  one  large  slate,  which  is 
opened  by  inserting  the  hand  through  a  hole  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose. ■  The  first  chamber  was  a  deposit  for  the  emblems  of 
death ;  for  besides  lamps,  we  found  the  tabooi,  or  wooden  litter,- 
in  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave,  and  other  appur-. 
tenances.  We  crept  into  the  second  chamber  through  a  door,: 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  there  found  two  wooden 
frames  carved  all  over  with  Hebrew  characters,  and  shaped 
like  ancient  sarcophagi :  these  were  alleged  to  be  the  tombs. 
The  walls  were  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Talmud,  by 
characters  formed  of  plaster,  and  were  lighted  by  small  aper- 
tures.iu  xhe  cupola.     The  poor  Jews  who  attended  us  were 

«  See  the  translation  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  Vol.  L 
p.  260,  but  comp.  Roscnmuller  at  r*  16^4  note  91. 
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tiot  a  little  delighted  to  see  as  take  so  much  notice  of  their 
ancestry,  whilst  the  Mahemedans  seemed  indignant  that  we 
should  interest  ourselves  in  any  thing  that  regarded  so  de- 
spised a  nation ;  for  here,  as  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  they  are 
an  ahject  race,  and  support  themselves  hy  driving  a  peddling 
trade.  Two  hundred  families  of  them  live  in  a  state  of  great 
misery,  paying  twenty  ionuntns  monthly  to  the  government, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  cultivate  the  ground,  or  to  have 
landed  possessions.**  He  adds  some  remarks  on  the  identity 
of  Hamadan  and  Ecbatana.  ^'  It  has  been  decided  by  the  two 
best  modern  authorities,  D*Anville  and  Rennell,*  that  Hama- 
dan  occupies  the  site  of  the  aticient  Ecbatana ;  and  that  the 
mountain  of  Alwend  is  the  Orontes  of  the  ancient  geography ; 
such  observations  as  we  were  enabled  to  make  on  the  spot 
have  tended  to  confirm  their  decision.  The  situation  of  Ha- 
madan, so  much  unlike  that  of  other  Persian  cities,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to  a  remote  origin, 
considering  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  build  their  cities 
on  elevated  positions.  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
Khol,  are  all  built  upon  plains;  but  Hamadan  occupies  a  great 
diversity  of  surface,  and,  like  Rome  and  Constantinople,  can 
enumerate  the  hills  over  which  it  is  spread.  Its  locality 
agrees  with  that  of  Ecbatana,  built  on  the  declivity  of  Oron- 
tes according  to  Polybius,^  and  is  also  conformable  to  Hero- 
dotus, who,  in  describing  its  walks,  rising  in  circles  one  above 
the  other,  says  this  mode  of  building  was  favoured  by  the  si- 
tuation of  the  place,  which  was  on  a  hilly  ground — m»>mus  In,^ 
•L'*as8iette  du  lieu,  qui  s^iUve  en  eoiline  of  Larcher,  better 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  ground,  than  a  gently  riting  ground, 
which  Beloe  has  adopted  in  his  translation.*'  Mor%er*8  Second 
Journey  (p.  266,  266),  where  a  view  of  Hamadan  is  given. 

Hamadan,  it  maybe  remarked,  is  the  principal  place  in  Persia 
for  obtaining  Eastern  medals,  and  the  engraved  gems  and  other 
antique  relics  which  are  illustrative  of  the  Mithratic  worship, 

•  Anc.  Geo.  Media  V.    Geo.  Sys.  Herod,  p.  272. 
b   Lib.  X.  24.  «  Clio.  98. 
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and  have  been  the  subject  of  the  learned  researches  of  Baryta 
Von  Hanuner  and  Lajard.  Com^,  JB^ok,  Veteris  Bledise  ^ 
Persice  Monainenta.  0«ttiiigen  1818»4to,  and  Alaetmders  Tra* 
rela  in  Persia. 

The  Conquetts  of  Tiglaih-Pile»er,  and  Salmanasser  (p. 
172,  IfiO.) — On  the  road  between  Hamadan  and  Bagdad,  not 
far  from  Kermanshah,  are  the  ranarkable  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions on  the  rocks  at  Besittoon  or  BisiUun,*  The  lower 
compartment  is  by  Magdonald  Ki¥meir  ((leogr.  Memoir  on 
the  Persian  Empire),  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  according  to  an 
account  by  Ctesias,  as  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  A  little 
to  the  east,  and  higher  up  the  rock,  is  a  line  of  nine  figures, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  united  by  a 
tope  passed  round  their  necks.  Before  them  stands  a  person 
.of  majestic  stature  with  two  attendants,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  lance,  and  resting  it,  together  with  his  left  foot,  on 
a  man,  who  lies  prostrate  on  his  back  imploring  mercy* 
Sir  R,  Ktr  Porter  hazards  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  is  a 
representation  of  the  conquest  and  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel  by  Salmanasser,  king  of  Assyria  (including  Media,^ 
Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  154.  Comp.  the  above  work  of  ffoedfy 
p.  1S9.  But,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tions (which  are  in  the  cuneiform  character,  and  have  never 
yet  been  copied)  the  matter  must-remain  in  obscurity.  The 
execution  of  these  bas-reliefs  is  very  fine,  and  exactly  m  the 
9tyle  ^.those  at  Persepolis. 

To  Mo^  RerineH  belongs  the  merit  of  tracing  out  the  lo- 
calities mentioned  as  the  scene  of  Israelis  captivity  in  1 
Chron.  v.  26,  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  by  their  present  names.  Hm- 
lah,  or  rather  Chalach,  he  compares  with  the  district  of  ChaUr 
oal ;  Habor  with  the  city  of  Abhar  or  HeAar,  and  the  river 
Gozan  with  the  KizxU'Onan^  which  separates  Greater  finom 

a  The  word  denotes  **  without  pillars."  Keppel  (in  his  «•  Journey 
over  land  from  India,")  thinks  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Bist-*U' 
tiln,  «*  Twenty  Pillars,"  IHte  the  Tchihl-Sutun  or  Forty  Pillars  of  Ispa- 
han. 
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Le^r  Media.  See  RennelPs  Geography  of  Herodbttis,  ^eot. 
16.  Bell,  in  a  note  to  his  Edition  of  RolHn's  Anc.  Hist.  I. 
p.  135,  instead  of  Afohar  thinks  of  Herab,  at  the  foot  of 
Ak-dagh,  i.  e.  the  White  Mountain,  As  to  Mara,  Rennell 
cmapares  the  district  o  Tarom ;  Bell  the  city  of  Ahar; 
tmt  there  is  more  probability  in  supposing  it  ^le  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Arabic  ,^Ia^ 
/  •  ^AvifA^r  t.  e,  the  Highlands,  which  are  still  names  of 
Great  Media  or  Persian  IrSk. 

The   Present  Condition  of  the  Guebers,  (p.  \S7.) — "  Some 
few  indeedf  poor  and  stedfast  in  their  creed,  not  having  it  in 
their  power  to  seek  a  distant  asylum,  remained  in  a  kind  of 
bondage  on  their  native  soil :  worshipping  the  bright  lumi- 
nary of  heaven  with  eyes  ever  bent  to  the  ground,  and  pour- 
ing tears    for    lustral    waters  on  its  dishonoured   shrines. 
Whilst  the  richer, multitudes  fled  to  the  mountainous  fron- 
tiers or  to  the  shores  of  India,  this  devoted  remnant  found  a 
sort  of  hopeless  security  in  their  poverty  and  utter  wretched- 
ness ;  and  wandering  away  to  Yezd  and  Kerman,  as  places 
least  in  the  notice  of  their  conqueror,  sought  and  obtained 
something  of  a  refuge.     Yezd  still  contains  about  four  or  five 
thousand  of  their  descendants  ;   and  from  the  comparative 
respectability  of  so  considerable  a  body,  they  more  openly  ex- 
ercise the  offices  of  their  religion  there,  (and  from  the  same 
reason  in  Kerman,)  than  is  ever  attempted  by  the  poorer 
Guebers  in  the   villages  about.      These  people  are   excel- 
lent husbandmen,  gardeners  and  mechanics ;  and  some  few 
follow  the  occupation  of  merchandise,  though  on  a  very  li- 
mited scale.     The  liberal  spirit  of  Shah  Abbas  tolerated  their 
existence  at   Ispahan,,  where  afterwards  the  Afghan  Mah- 
moud  gave  them  a  mart  and  enlarged  their  suburb,  still  called 
Guebrabad,  but,  like  that  of  the  Armenian  colony  from  Jul- 
pha,  it  is  fallen  to  decay,  nothing  now  inhabiting  its  ruined 
streets  but  houseless  dogs  and  the  refuse  of  the  people.    Fars, 
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the  ancient  Persis,  and  the  very  college  of  the  Mithratic  faith, 
where  the  sacred  hooks  of  Zoroaster  were  laid  up  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  rock  on  which  its  capital  stood,  and  the  Magi  had 
towns  and  castles  allotted  to  their  residence ;  this  province 
has  not  now  a  single  asylum  for  that  repudiated  race.  £ba 
Haukal  mentions  that,  so  late  as  the  tenth  century,  a  remnant 
worshipped  ia  the  Gueber  temples  at  Kazeroon,  and  we  find 
that  the  same  privilege  was  continued  to  others  of  the  faith  near 
the  naptha-pits  of  Badku,  a  place  superstitiously  reverenced 
by  all  of  the  religion,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  fountains  of 
their  eternal  fire;  Pilg^ms  openly  resorted  thither  even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  now  if  perchance 
any  lonely  little  community  of  this  utterly  desolate  peojde 
is  found  amongst  the  villages  of  Persia,  if  they  wish  to  per- 
form any  of  their  religious  rites,  they  must  be  done  in  the 
closest  secrecy.  Indeed,  from  the  restraints  and  fear  under 
which  they  have  been  held  for  so  many  generations,  both  the 
doctrines  of  their  faith  and  the  most  sdemn  rites  of  their 
worship  have  sunk  into  nothing  more  than  a  few  hasty  pray- 
ers muttered  to  the  sun  as  supreme  Ood;  and  what  they 
call  commemorative  ceremonies,  are  now  only  sad  confuted 
shadows  of  their  former  religions  festivals ;  for  the  little  that 
is  left  of  the  Mithratic  creed  amongst  the  remnant  of  its 
priesthood  in  Persia  is  so  faintly  comprehended,  that  all  the 
flame  of  the  sacred  fire  still  kept  burning  at  Yezd  is  inauffi- 
cient  to  throw  a  gleam  of.  any  retraeeable  connection  be- 
tween their  present  vague  belief  and  the  once  venerated 
faith  of  their  ancestors."— Por^*«  Travels,  II.  p.  45,  46. 
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The  Muins  qf  Susa,  (p.  191.)— -The  account  of  Sir  B.  K. 
Porter  it  as  follows,  (Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  411):  <<Su8a  or 
Shusban,  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  ancient  Elam 
which  formed  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Snsiana  under 
the  government  of  Abradates,  who  was  afterwards  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Cyrus.  On  the  death  of  that  prince  the  Persian 
monarch  became  sole  sovereign  of  Susiana ;  and  we  find  that 
he  diortly  after  preferred  its  capital  for  his  winter  residence 
before  the  old  imperial  towers  of  Babylon.  The  modem  name 
of  this  province  is  Khuzistan,  while  that  of  the  ruins  is  the 
ttme  as  before,  being  Shus  or  Shusan.  Mr.  Macdonald  Kin- 
nier  observes  that  Shus  is  a  Pehlevi  word  signifying  pleasant; 
and  that  when  Shapoor,  the  conqueror  of  Valerian,  erected 
bit  royal  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Karoon  (not  fifty  miles 
from  thifl  ancient  capital),  he  called  it  Shuster,  which  means 
more  pleasant.  The  remarks  of  that  accurate  observer,  in 
bis  geography  of  Persia,  are  particularly  interesting  on  this 
▼ery  head  of  Susa,  and  satisfactorily  prove  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  the  position  of  the  ruins,  &c.,  that  on  the  long 
bounded  track  of  Shus,  we  indeed  find  the  remains  of  the 
once  favourite  capital  of  Cyrus ;  that  we  see  the  classic  Cho- 
aspes  of  Herodotus  in  the  Kerrah,  the  waters  of  which  were 
sacred  to  the  lip  of  majesty  alone ;  and  in  its  neighbouring 
li^er  the  Abzal,  we  find  the  still  more  hallowed  £ul»us  or 
Ulai,  which  the  scriptures  describe  as  the  scene  of  Daniel^s 
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prophetic  visions.  *'  And  it  came  to  pass  I  was  at  Shu- 
8han  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  £lam  ; 
and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  Ulai.'*     Dan. 

V112.  2. 

''  The  ruins  of  Susa  in  themselves  present  an  appearance 
not  at  all  unlike  those  of  Babylon,  being  a  succession  of 
similar  mounds  covered  with  fragments  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 
and  stretching  over  a  space  of  country  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  Of  these  mounds  two  stand  pre-eminent  and 
of  enormous  expanse ;  one  being  in  circumference  a  mile,  and 
the  other  nearly  two  ;  their  height  measures  about  150  feet. 
They  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of  sun.dried  bricks,  and 
courses  of  burnt  brick  and  mortar;  and  stand  not  very  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Kerrah  or  Kara^su;  from  whose 
eastern  shore  the  vestiges  of  this  famous  capital  are  yet  trace- 
able nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Abzal,  approaching  the  town 
of  Desphoul.  The  people  of  the  country  distinguish  these 
two  g^reat  moiunds  by  the  names  of  ^  the  Castle*  and  the  '  Pa- 
lace,* and  at  the  foot  of  the  largest  ^[>pear8  a  little  domelike 
building  Under  which  travellers  are  shewn  the  tomb  of  the 
l^rophet  Danid.  A  dervke  resides  there  impressed  with  a 
belief  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  and  who  points  to  the  grave  of 
the  inspired  son  of  Judah  with  as  much  homage  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  «ne  of  his  own  most  respected  imauns.  Though 
oevered  by  this  modem  structure,  no  doubt  is  held  by  Jew, 
Arab,  or  Mussulman,  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  tomb  be- 
neath ;  all  having  the  same  tradition  that  it  indeed  contains 
the  remains  of  the  prophet. 

'*  The  site  of  this  once  noUe  metropolis  of  the  ancient  princes 
•f  Blam,  it  now  a  mere  wilderness,  given  up  to  beasts  of  prey ; 
no  human  being  disputing  their  right,  excepting  the  poor  der- 
vise  who  keeps  watch  over  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The 
iriand  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  outlines  I  subjoin,  pass- 
ed the  night  under  the  same  protection,  listening  to  the 
screams  of  hyaenas,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  wandering  around 
its  solitary  walls.     The  venerable  recluse  showed  him  several 
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iilocks  of  stone  curiously  sculptured,  and  of  evident  antiquity, 
two  of  which  he  sketched  hastily, aod  allowing^  me  to  copy,  also 
described  them  tojne.'* 

The  Twnb  o/  Daniel  (p.  192— 200)_The  following  is  the 
tradition  from  the  Perstfn  3IS.  of  Aasim  of  Cufah,  as  given 
by  Sir  WilHam  Outdey.     "  In  the  1 8th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
A.  D.  640,  whilst  Omar  was  calif,  an  Arabian  army,  undei- 
Abou  McHisa  al  Ashari,  invaded  Susiana.     In  the  ancient  oa- 
}Mtal  Susa,  (Sus),  that  general  found,  besides  considerable  trea- 
sures of  various  kinds,  an  extraordinary  sepulchral  monument, 
which,  accordiog  to  local  tradition,  contained  the  body  of  the 
projdiet  Daniel.     Of  this  discovered  monument,  the  most  cir- 
cnmstantial  account  is  given  by  Abou  Mdbammed  Ahmed, 
whose  father  Aasim  of  Cufah,  flourished  so  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Susiana  that  he  might,  when  young,  have  convers- 
ed with  several  of  the  veteran  warriors,  whose  valour  had 
t^ntrihuted  to  that  event,  for  he  died  in  A.  D«  735,  as  we  learn 
fron  Casiri.     £bn  Aasim*s  book  of  victories,  in  the  original 
Arabic,  is  a  work  very  rare ;  but  it  was  translated  into  Persian 
by  Ahmed  al  Mastouzi,  about  the  year  1200,  A.  D.,  and  copies 
in  thi«  language  are  sufficiently  numerous.     I  have  extracted 
what  relates  to  the  tomb  of  Daniel.     Abou  Mousa  having  pil- 
laged  the  territory  of  Ahwaz,  proceeded  to  Susa,  where  he 
*few  the  governor  or  Persian  Prince,  named  Shapour,  the  eon 
of  Azurmahan.     Then  he  entered  the  castle  and  palace  of  that 
prince,  and  seized  all  the  treasure  there,  deposited  in  different 
P^Aces,  until  he  came  to  a  certain  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
was  strongly  fastened,  a  leaden  seal  being  affixed  to  the  lock. 
Abou  Mousa  inquired  of  the  people  of  Sus  what  precious 
'^icle  was  guarded  with  such  care  in  this  chamber.     They 
fissured  him  that  he  would  not  regard  it  as  a  desirable  object 
of  plunder ;  but  his  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  caused  the 
^ook  to  be  broken,  and  the  door  to  be  opened.     In  the  chamber 
"6  beheld  a  stone  of  considerable  dimensions,  hollowed  out 
into  the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  in  that  the  body  of  a  dead  man, 
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wrapt  in  a  sbroud  or  winding  sheet  of  gold  brocade.  The 
head  was  uncovered.  Abou  Mousa  and  his  attendants  were 
astonished,  for  having  measured  the  nose,  they  found  that, 
proportionally,  he  must  have  exceeded  the  common  size  of  men. 
The  people  now  informed  Abou  Mousa,  that  this  was  the  body 
of  an  ancient  sage  who  formerly  lived  in  Irak,  (Chaldea,  or 
Babylonia)  and  .that  whenever  the  want  of  rain  occasioned 
a  famine  or  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  this  holy  man, 
and  through  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  obtained  copious 
showers  of  rain  from  heaven.  It  happened  afterwards  that 
Sus*  also  suffered  from  excessive  drought,  and  the  people,  in 
distress,  requested  that  their  neighbours  would  allow  this 
venerable  person  to  reside  a  few  days  among  them,  expecting 
to  derive  the  blessing  of  rain  from  his  intercession  with  the 
Almighty;  but  the  Iral^ians  would  not  grant  this  request. 
Fifty  men  then  went,  deputed  by  the  people  of  Sus,  who  again 
petitioned  the  ruler  of  Irak,  saying,  '  Let  the  holy  person 
visit  our  country  and  detain  the  fifty  men  until  his  return.' 
These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  holy  person  came  to  Sus, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  his  prayers,  rain  fell  in  great 
abundance  and  saved  the  land  from  famine ;  but  the  people 
would  not  permit  him  to  return,  and  the  fifty  men  were  de- 
tained as  hostages  in  Irak.  Such,  said  those  who  accom- 
panied Abou  Mousa,  is  the  history  of  the  dead  man.  The 
Arabian  general  then  asked  them,  '  by  what  name  this  ex- 
traordinary personage  had  been  honoured  by  them  ?*  They 
replied,  '  The  people  of  Irak  called  him  Daniel  Hakim,  or 
Daniel  the  Sage.*  After  this  Abou  Mousa  ("remained  some 
time  in  Sus,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Omar,  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  with  an  account  of  all  his  conquests 
in  Khuzistan,  and  of  the  various  treasures  that  had  fallen 
into  his  possession.  He  related  also  the  discovery  of  Daniel's 
body.  When  Omar  had  received  this  account,  he  demanded 
from  his  chief  officers  some  information  concerning  Daniel, 

a  Shush  seems  to  be  the  Persian  orthograpbyi  Sus  the  Aiabic«  and 
Susan  the  Syrian. 
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bat  all  were  silent  except  Ali,  on  whom  be  the  bleuing  of 
God !  He  declared  that  Daniel  had  been  a  prophet,  though 
not  of  the  highest  order ;  that  in  ages  long  since  he  had  dwelt 
with'Bakht-al-Nassar  (Nebuchadnezzar)  and  the  kings  who 
had  succeeded  hita;  and' Ali  related  the  whole  of  DaniePs 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Omar  then,  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellor  Ali,  caused  letters  to  be  directed  to 
Abou  Mousa,  to  remove,  with  due  respect  and  veneration,  the 
body  of  Daniel  to  some  place  where  the  people  of  Sus  could 
00  longer  enjoy  the  possession  of  it.  Abou  Mousa  imme- 
diately, on  the  receipt  of  this  order,  obliged  the  people  of  Sus 
to  turn  the  stream  which  supplied  them  with  water  from  its 
natural  coarse.  Then  he  brought  forth  the  body  of  Daniel, 
and  having  wrapped  it  in  another  shroud  of  gold  brocade,  lie 
commanded  a  grave  to  be  made  in  the  dry  channel  of  the 
Hver,  and  therein  deposited  the  venerable  remains  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  grave  was  then  firmly  secured  and  covered  with 
stones  of  considerable  size;  the  river  was  restored  to  its  wonted 
channel,  and  the  waters  of  Sus  now  flow  over  the  body  of 
Daniel." 

'^  The  earliest  notice  of  Daniel's  Tomb  published  in  Eu- 
rope, seems  to  have  been  given  by  Benjamin  Tudela,  who  vi. 
sited  Asia  between  the  years  1160  and  1163.  Tbe  account 
of  his  travels,  (first  printed  in  Hebrew,  1543,)  has  gone 
through  several  editions  and  translations  into  different  lan- 
guages. The  tomb  of  Daniel  is  also  mentioned  by  another 
Jewish  traveller,  whose  Hebrew  work,  with  a  Latin  version 
by  Hottinger,  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  1659,  under  the  title 
of  Cippi  Hebraici.  But  in  these  notices  we  find  a  confusion 
of  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  of  Babylon  with  Su- 
>a.  The  local  tradition  which  places  Daniel's  Tomb  at  Susa, 
Appears  to  me  worthy  of  investigation.  Through  the  more 
modern  authors  of  some  Oriental  works,  mostly  geographical 
I  have  pursued  the  tradition  to  Hamdallah  Cazvini  (of  the 
foQrteenth  century,)  and  from  him  (through  Rabbi  Benjamin 
ibove  named,)  to  Ebn  Haukal,  who  travelled  in  the  tenth. 
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[Vide  his  Orient.  Geog.  76.]     This  is  prob»lilf  thaoidetk 
thority  that  printed  bo<^8  furnish  on  the  subjeet.** 

The  passage  in  Ebn  Hankal  referred  to  by  Sir  WUUam  Oiue* 
ley,  is  to  this  effect : — '*  In  the  city  of  Sus,  there  it  a  river  ;  an4- 
I  have  heard  that  in  the  time  of  Abou  Mousa  Ashoari  a  coffin 
was  found  there ;  and  it  is  said  the  bones  of  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet  (on  whom  be  pence  !)  were  in  that  coffin.  Tbesa  the: 
people  held  in  great  veneration^  and  in  the  tine  of  dislress  or 
famine  from  droughts,  they  brought  them  out  and  prayed  for 
rain.  Abou  Mousa  Ashoari  ordered  this  coffin  to  be  brought, 
and  three  coverings  or  cases  to  be  made  for  it ;  the  first,  or 
outside  one,  of  which  was  of  lioards  exceedingly  strong ;  and. 
caused  to  be  buried,  so  that  it  could  not  be  viewed.  A.  bay 
or  gulf  of  the  river  came  over  this  grave,  which  may  be' seen 
by  any  one  who  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.** 

Sir  William  Onseley,  in  Walpole's  Mesoeirs  of  the  East,  (p. 
422,)  says,  **  I  was  finally  driven  by  the  heat  to  the  Tomb  of 
Daniel,  or  as  he  is  called  in  the  East,  Danyall,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  a  most  beautiful  spot,  washed  by  a  clear  rutming^ 
stream,  and  shaded  by  planes  and  other  trees  of  ample  foli- 
age. The  building'  is  of  Mahomedan  date,  and  inhabited  by 
a  solitary  Dervish,  who  shews  the  npot  where  the  prophet  is 
buried  beneath  a  small  and  simple  square  brick  mausoleum, 
said  to  be  (without  probability)  coeval  with  his  death.  It  has, 
however,  neither  date  nor  inscription  to  prove  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  Dervish*s  assertion.  The  small  river  rum* 
ning  at  the  foot  of  this  building,  which  is  called  the  Bellerau^ 
it  has  been  said  flows  immediately  over  the  prophet*8  Tomb, 
and  from  the  transparency  of  the  water,  his  coffin  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  Dervish  and  the  natives  whom  I 
questioned,  remembered  no  tradition  corroborating  such  a 
fact ; — on  the  contrary,  it  has  at  all  times  been  customary 
with  the  people  of  the  country  to  resort  hither  on  certaia 
days  of  the  month,  when  they  offier  up  their  prayers  at  the 
tomb  I  have  mentioned,  in  supplication  to  the  prophet*8 
shade;  and  by  becoming  his  guests  for  the  night,  expect 
remission  from   all    present    grievances  and    an    insurance 
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agaiost  those  to  come."  Sir  William  Ouseley  also  delineates 
a  remarkable  stone  preserved  near  the  *'  Tomb  of  Daniel,'* 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Susa,  which  cover,  according  to  Colonel 
Monteith,  a  space  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  This  stone 
was  at  first  not  highly  valued,  but  eventually  the  people 
subscribed  nearly  L.  1600,  to  be  allowed  to  retain  it  as  their 
talisman. 

The  following  is  Abulfedd's  article  on  Sus,  taken  from  his 
"  Tabulffi  IrScae,  Chuzistana,"  &c.  lately  edited  by  Wilsten- 
feld  (p.  26).  ES'Sus  est  urbs  Chuzistanae,  cui  horti,  ubi  cres- 
cunt  mala  medica  digitum  longa.  Dicit  in  el-Moschtareko  ; 
est  urbs  antiqua  in  Chuzist^,  in  qua  sepulchrum  Danielis,  cui 
8it  pax  !"     Quoting  from  Abul-Rih&n,  he  says,  that  in  Persian 

it  is  written  with  pointed  Sin,     --^  Shush. 
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The  supposed  Tomb  of  Cyrus  (p.  206,  7<) — It  has  long  been 
a  qucesHo  vexata  among  geographers,  whether  Pasarg&dsB  and 
Persepolis  were  really  different  places,  or  only  different  names 
for  the  same  place*  The  former  opinion  has  been  maintained 
by  a  host  of  learned  authorities,  including  Cellarius  (in  his 
Geogr.)  Salmashts  (in  his  Exercitt.  Plin.),  Bochart  (in  his 
Phaleg.),  and  more  recently  by  D^Anville^  SU  Croupy  Rermel, 
Larcher,  &c  The  latter  opinion  has  the  support  of  Hoeek 
(Vet  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.),  Sir  William  Ouseky  and  others, 
who  suppose  that  Persepolis  is  merely  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  native  name  Pasargadee.  ^e«r^  thinks  Persepolis 
was  an  amplification  of  the  original  plan  of  the  more  ancient 
Pasargads,  and  in  this  has  been  followed  by  Rosenmiiller  in 
the  present  work. 

The  attention  of  scholars  was  eagerly  revived  to  this  subject 
on  the  publication  of  the  first  '^  Journey  into  Persia,**  of  Mr. 
Morier  (the  well-known  author  of  Haji-Baba),  who  proclaim, 
ed  his  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  the  plain  of  Mour- 
gaab,  about  fifty  miles  from  Persepolis ;  andas  Arrian  expressly 
mentions  that  Cyrus*  tomb  was  at  Pasargadse,  it  would  follow, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  Morier*s  conjectures, 
that  the  long-sought  for  site  of  Pasargadse  had  at  length  been 
found.  See  Morier*s  First  Journey,  p.  144.  The  building  which 
he  would  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  is  by  the  people  of 

the  country  called  ,  .  ^U^aJLm     jJiLo  jjwi*    ^uhr  Maderi 
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Suieifnun,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  eadier  European  traveUers,  Mandelsloe, 
a  Datchman,  who  virited  Persia  in  the  year  1638,  thus  des- 
cribes it  in  his  day.  *'  Being  forced  to  travel  twelve  leagues, 
through  the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  that  in  very 
bad  weather,  we,  with  much  ado,  very  late  at  night,  reached 
the  large  and  famous  village  of  Mesched  Maderi-Suleiman,  so 
called  from  a  sepulchre  which  is  within  half  a  league  of  it.  This 
eepolchre  is  to  be  seen  within  a  little  chapel  of  white  marble, 
the  tomb  itself  being  erected  upon  a  high  square  of  free-stone, 
upon  which  you  may  go  up  by  steps  on  all  sides.  The  air  and 
rain  has  penetrated  through  the  walls  in  several  places ;  and 
divers  pillars  round  the  structure  are  almost  consumed  by 
time.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  1  found  in  Arabian  cha- 
racters these  words,  Mader  Suleiman.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  is,  that  this  s  the  sepulchre  of  Solomon^s 
mother :  but  the  Carmelite  friars  at  Schiraz  informed  roe  with 
much  more  probability,  that  the  Mother  of  Shah  Soliman,  the 
fourteenth  king  of  the  posterity  of  Ali,  was  interred  here. 
Elmacinus  gives  her  the  name  of  Wallada,  and  informs  us  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Abbas  Abbaseam.  He  tells  us  that 
this  Soliman  lived  in  the  year  715." 

The  foUowing  is  the  more  recent  and  detailed  description 
by  Sir  Robert  K,  Porter  (Travdls,  Vol.  I.  p.  498),  who  adopts 
the  conclusions  of  Morier.  '^  This  interesting  monument 
stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  that 
bound  the  plain  to  the  south-west.  A  wide  area,  marked 
outwardly  by  the  broken  shafts  of  twenty-four  circular  co- 
lumns, surrounds  the  building  in  a  square  shape.  Each  co- 
lumn is  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  Six  complete 
each  face  of  the  square,  distant  from  each  other  fourteen  feet. 
Seventeen  columns  are  still  erect,  but  heaped  round  with 
rubbish,  and  barbarously  connected  with  a  wall  of  mud. 
Within  this  areti  stands  the  tomb.  The  great  base  on  whicli 
it  rests,  is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  marble  rising  in  steps;  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
step  two  sides  of  the  base  measure  forty  feet ;  the  other  two 

y 
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•yb^t.-fort^fouvi.  It ^99tr  xtiser  five  f«et>  fitt  inch«8)  ad  femttft^ 
t4Milftw««tt<8Up«  The  Mcond  ;begtn»  tsvotfeet  intemp>y  ftvMA 
the>exfirc9fnA-6dge  oftho  firM),  EJaing  thi«»  feet  siie  incfaesjaiHA 
reoBding  ;ons.  foot  ten  iuohssy  at  which  point  the  third  step 
risa»  thre»  feetvfour  inches  and  veoedet  one  foot  ten  i&^e»; 
the  fourth  »tep  rises  one  foot  eleven  inches  and  reoedet  «fie 
foot  ten  inohe» ;  the  fifth  risea  onelaet  ten'  indies  and  recedee 
one  foot  ten  inches;  the  sixth  rites -and  i;etedesiii  the  saoM 
pi?opertion,  touching,  the  walJa  of  the  tomb' which  stands  on  its 
platfocBLi ,  .Thus  a  succession  of  gigantic  steps  completes^ 
in  a  beautiful,  pyramidal  shape,  the  pedestal  of  -  this  royal 
tozQb,  saajestia  in  its  simplicity  and  ▼astneas*^  At  the  base  of 
the  lowest  step,  a  projection  or  sort  of  skirtiagwstoae  runs  all 
round  the  foundation  of  the  building,  almost  even  with  the 
ground  above,  and  not  striking  very  deep  into  it  belowt  pro^ 
bably  what  was  the  ancient  level  of  the  earth.. 

The  charge  of  thia  interesting  place  is  given  to  the  females 
of  a  neigliibouring  village,  and*  none  but  that  sex  are  pa*nMtted 
to  enter  the  supposed,  i^posttory  of  the  remains  of  the  mother 
of  Suleiman,  Two  of  these  fair  guardians,,  who  were  rather 
stricken  in  years,  attended  me  to  the  building,  and  were  very 
impatient  at  the  length  of  my  investigations;  however,  I 
would-  not  be  satisfied  tiil  I  saw  the  interior;  and  with  much 
difficulty  I' persuaded  them,  to  admit  me.  The  door  opens 
into  the,  north* western  side  of  the  tomb  ;  the  whole  width 
of  the  side. being  sixteen  feet  ten  inches, of  which  measure^ 
ment  the  entrance  dividing  it  occupied  two  i§et;  ten  inches. 
The  height  of  the  door  was  exaotiy  four  feet.  .  Four  layers  of 
stones  composed  the  elevation  of  this  superstructure.  The 
first  gave  the  sides  of  the  entrance ;  Uie  second*  served  as  ito 
lintel ;  the  third  pr^ented  a  simple  projecting  cornice ;  and 
what  may  he  called,  the  fourth,  formed  its  pediment  and  dop- 
ing roof.  Just  over  the  door  are  two  ledges,  which,  from  their 
parallel,  I  should  suppose  held  an  inscription^  When  I  enter- 
ed, I  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  was  one  solid  single 
mass  of  stone,,  measuring  five  feet  from  the  outside  to  wi^in. 
The  extent  of  the  chamber  was  seven  feet  widey  ten  hmg,  and 
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ei^t  ia  heights      The  floor  was  composed  of  two  immensef 
slabs,  which  joined  nearly  in>  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  cross- 
ing it  from  right  to  lefc.     But  I  lament  to  say  thatfanmediate-' 
ly  opposite  (he  door,  both  the  floor  and  the  itall  are  much 
iiyured  by  the  several  invaders  of  this  ancient  tomb.    The 
marble  surfacea  are  craelly  broken ;  and^  m  the  floor  particu- 
larly deep  holes  are  left,  which  plainly  shewwhere  large  iron 
fwtenings  hare  been  forcibly  torn  away.      Doubtless  their 
corresponding  points  attached  some  other  mass  to  this  quarter 
of  the  building,   similar  depredation  being  marked  in  the 
marble  of  the  wall.    I  searched  everywhere  for  some  trace  of 
a  cuneifenn  inscription,  but  in  Tain ;  the  place  where  most 
likely  such  a  one  would  have  been,  if  any  existed  within  the 
tomb,  is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  where  it  has  probably 
been  obliterated,  tomake  room  for  the  present  open  scroll  in 
the  Saracenic  taste.    It  is  composed  of  a  narrow  sort  of  bor-* 
der,  thickly  ornamented  with  flowers  and  other  invcrfvements ; 
uid  interwoven  with  this  intricate  line  of  work  there  are  cer^ 
tainly  Arabic  characters,  which  I  do  not  doubt  forms  the  in- 
scription that  has  been  read  Mader-uSulgiman.     It  would 
have  been  useless  for  me  to  attempt  copying  it  in  .the  little 
time  allowed  me;  the  letters  being  so  confused  amongst  the 
ornaments  ;  and  the  female  sentinels  without,  from  their  fear 
of  surprise,  making  an  incessant  clamour  for  my  egress.     The 
lines  which  contain  this  inscription  extend  along  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  waU.    Some  future  traveller,  I  hope,  may  be 
^owed  to  copy  it,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language 
would  facilitate  the  achievement ;  it  being  a  task  of  skill,  as 
^^  as  patience  to  disentangle  Arabic  characters  from  the  la- 
byrinth of  their  ornaments. 

Not  a  scratch  of  any  other  kind,  save  the  cruel  dents  from 
the  hammers  of  the  barbarians,  interrupted  the  even  pidiah  of 
the  three  remaining  sides. 

The  roof  is  flat,  and  nearly  black ;  so  are  the  sides  of  the 
^wnber,  excepting  that  which  faces  the  door ;  and  that  with 
^«  floor  is  perfectly  white.  Man  has  done  all  towards  th^ 
>ttttilation  of  the  moaument  {  which,  from  the  simplieity  of  iu 
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form,  and  the  solidity  of  its  fabric,  seemed  calculated  to  with- 
stand  the  accidents  of  nature  till  the  last  shock,  when  her 
existence  would  be  no  more.*' 

The  opinion  of  Morier  was  favourably  received  by  various 
German  scholars,  including  the  learned  MUter  (in  his  £rd- 
kunde,  Part  II.  85),  and  by  Professor  Grotefend,  one  of  the 
most  successful  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
See  his  Supplement,  No.  V.  to  Heeren^s  work  on  Asia,  Vol.  I. 
Div.  1,  p.  645.  Grotefend  interpreted  an  inscription  at  Mour- 
gaub  as  signifying :  ''  Cprut,  the  king,  ruler  of  the  universe.  *' 

Saint  Martin,  however,  has  since  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
it  rather  refers  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus.     He  reads  it  thus  : 
Ada  Houschousch  Khschaehye  Ouk-haabyschye. 
Ochua,  the  Illustrious  King, 

See  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  Feb.  1823.  Other  objections 
to  Morier*8  views  are  drawn  from  the  distance  of  the  place  from 
Persepolis,  the  comparatively  modern  style  of  the  building, 
its  difference  from  the  one  described  by  Arrian,  &c.  Hoeck 
thinks  it  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  the  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  Sir  Wm,  Ouseley  supposes  a  small  square 
edifice,  opposite  the  sculptured  rock  at  Nakhshi  Roustam,  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.     Adhuo  subjudice  lis  est. 

The  Tomb  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (p.  209  )— If  the  site  of  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  be  still  involved  in  obscurity,  it  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  his  successors,  Darius 
Hystaspes ;  for  it  has  been  proved,  almost  to  demonstration, 
that  he  was  buried  in  one  of  the  great  mountain  sepulchres 
to  be  seen  at  Persepolis,  the  description  of  which  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  here  follows  :  ''  The  face  of  the  mountain  is  almost  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  continuing  to  an  elevation  of  scarcely  less 
than  three  hundred  yards ;  the  substance  is  a  whitish  kind  of 
marble.  In  this  have  been  cut  the  celebrated  sculptures  and 
excavations,  so  long  the  subjects  of  discussion  with  the  travel- 
ler, the  artist,  and  the  antiquary.  These  singular  relics  ot 
Persian  greatness  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  are  all 
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contained  within  tbe  space  of  not  quite  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain.    Those  highest  on  the  rock  are  four ;  evidently  intend- 
ed for  tombs,  and  as  evidently  of  a  date  co-eval  with  the 
splendour  of  Persepolis.     The  range  below  vary  in  ability  of 
execution ;  and  are  all  in  a  very  inferior  taste  to  those  above. 
These  four  sepulchres  differ  in  no  way  exteriorly  ;  hence  we 
may  suppose  they  vary  as  little  within ;  and  the  description 
of  one  may  generally  describe  them  all.    The  one  I  examined 
consists  of  an  excavation  of  about  fourteen  feet,  cut  into  the 
solid  rock,  in  a  form  something  resembling  a  Greek  cross. 
The  upright  dividon  of  it  cannot  be  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  end  to  end.     The  highest  compartment  is  thickly  sculp- 
tured with  figures.     The  front  of  the  tomb  is  ornamented  by 
four   round  pilasters,  distant  from  each  other  about  seven 
feet,  and.  as  far  from  the  cavemed  sides  of  the  excavation. 
Their  bases  terminate  by  a  toe  on  a  plinth  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  tomb  one  foot  six  inches.     Their  shafts  are 
crowned  by  the  double  bulls  I  have  befOTe  described ;  but  a 
horn  issues  from  the  foreheads  of  these.    Between  the  two 
centre  pilasters  is  the  entrance.    The  door  frame  is  finely  pro- 
por^oued,  with  a  curved  projecting  architrave  nicely  fluted, 
and  divided  into  leaves.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  appa- 
rent door  is  only  marked  like  one ;  the  entrance  being  con- 
fined to  a  square  space  of  four  feet  six  inches  high  in  its 
lower  compartment.      The  breadth  in  the  rock,  which  the 
whole  front  occupies,  is  fifty-three  feet. 

The  division  above  the  front  of  the  tomb  is  the  excavation 
which  contains  the  sculptured  figures,  and  is  cut  in  the  way  of 
a  sort  of  frame  inclosing  them;  the  representation  within  con- 
sists of  a  double  tier  of  fourteen  figures,  each  in  the  style  of  ca- 
ryatides, with  their  hands,  raised  over  their  heads,  supporting 
two  beautifully  raised  cornices.  The  figures  are  all  habited  the 
same  in  short  tunics ;  some  having  their  waist  bound  with  a 
simple  belt ;  and  others  with  a  dagger  pending  from  it  on  the 
rig^t  hip ;  all  are  bare-headed,  but  the  hair,  being  very  bushy, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  wig.  These  persons,  with  the  cornice 
they  support,  form  the  face  of  a  kind  of  elevated  platform 
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nomethirtg  like  our  ancient  table-tombs,  but  tbere  is  no  ooniJ> 
parisen  in  tiM  dioneations.  Each  side  of  the  structure  is 
dmshed  by  n  pilkir  of  Tery  eKtra«dinery  shape.  We  may- 
divide  it  intofsur  parts;  the -base  resembles  an  urn,  on  which 
rests  the  hoge  paw  and  limb  of  a  Hon  descending  from  the 
^alumnar  part  of  the  pillar,  which  isMfloted  horizontally  half- 
way upf  aadfroro  ios^  summit  issues  l^e  head  and  ehonlders 
of  the  itnicom  bull,  but  without  ornaments.  The  bade  of  the 
4)eek  unites  it  with  the  highest  cornice,  which  forms  the  top 
of  the^tructure^  therefore  the  heads  of  the  two  bulls,  which 
form  the  pillars  M  eadi  end,  rise  higher  than  the  plane  they 
support. 

On  this  plane  stands  a  figure  ^evated  on  a  pedestal  of 
three  steps.     He  is  dressed  in  an  ample  robe  blowing  to  his 
ancles ;  in  his  left4iand  he  hdds  a  strong  how ;  his  right- 
arm  is  stretched  half  outy  with  the  hand  ^ui te  open ;  brace' 
Jets  are  round  the  wrists,  his  head  is  bare,  the  hair  bushy 
behind,  and  neatly  eurled,  his  beard  falls  to  the  breast.     Op- 
.posite  to  him  rises  another  pedestal  of  three  steps ;  this  is 
surmounted  by  an  altar  evidently  diarged  with  the  sacred 
fire,  a  large  flaine  of  it  appearing  at  the  top,  high  over  it  to  the 
right  we  seea  globular  shape,  doubtless  intended  for  the  sun, 
of  whioh  the  fire  below  was  the  object  and  the  emblem. 
These  akars  always  stood  towards  the  east,  that  the  wor- 
shipper might  face  the  point  whence  the  great  source  of  light 
ascended ;  and  we  here  find  the  erb  in  the  same  direction* 
Another  figure  floats  aloft  in  the  air,  between  the  altar  and 
the  archimagua  or  high  priest,*  (for  such,  it  is  probable,  we 
may  regard  the  man  in  the  robe),  appearing  as  if  it  had  issued 
from  the  sun ;  it  approaches  the  man  from  that  point.     This 
aerial  personage,  or  rather  perhaps  dirine  intelligence,  seems 
supported  by  something  like  a  cellection  of  sun-beams,  thickly 
carved  in  waving,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  lines  inter- 
spersed with  several  divisions  of  narrow  doud-shaped  masses 
of  stone.     The  radiation  is  net  circular,  but  forms  three  dis- 

>  8ee  Uie  pnsent  Volune*  p.  S0&>  for  Ifsirrw*if  itsrpretation. 
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tiBct  collections  of  rayi^^  poinliaf  eaft  and  WMt  iNid  down- 
wards ;  tliey  diverge  from  a  ting  or  hole^  otU-^  the  m\6ei  of 
which  rises  the  figare,  it  being' «n(irely  ^fwe  this  ^'  beamy 
chariot^*  from  the  waist  upwards*     It  ie  baliilod  i»  a  robe 
similar  to  that  of  the  man  on  the  pedestal,  wi^  the  hair 
and  beard  in  the  aame  fashion;  but  the  head  '19  covered 
with  a  fluted  crown  ;  the  left-hand  holds  a  largo  and  ^nassy 
ring;  the  right  is  elevated  and  open  ns  if  in  the  act  of  ad- 
monition ;  a  coupio  of  bands,  apparently  the «Rds  of  hisigirdle, 
Bow  down  through  the  circle  and  beams  in  whieh  the  figute 
appears;   thus  proiring  the  aerial  texture  Of  < ^'-seeming 
vehicle.     But  when  we  compare  its'  fbrms  and  the  ^««rkman- 
ship  of  its  details,  and  iu  position  with  regard  to  Mseocu* 
pier,  with  the  wings  and  finely  wrought  feathets  of  the  heis^re- 
lief  at  Pasargadae,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt,  from  the  entire  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  radii  we  have  been  describing, 
form  a  means  of  passing  through  the  air  totally  dSstinot  from 
the  personage  that  uses  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  thia  monumental  elevation,  with  it« 
altar  and  other  appendages,  is  comprised  within  a  square  frame 
of  stone ;  on  the  four  exterior  surfaces,  at  the  front  and  the 
sides,  we  find  figures  three  deep,  stationed  one  above  the  other; 
those  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  with  their  faces  towards  the  back 
of  the  man  on  the  pedestal,  are  clothed  in  robes  similar  to  his ; 
and  they  have  bonnets  on  their  wig* like  hair,  resembling  in 
shape  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  spiritual  beiiig  described,  but 
with  the  difference  of  not  being  fluted ;  these  persons  are  armed 
with  spears,  there  are  three  ef -them  in  a  perpendicular  line  on 
the  front  of  the  western  aspect  of  the  frame;  and  six  rank 
and  file  on  the  side*     In  the  opposite  dtreetion,  on  that  part 
of  the  frame  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  altar  In  the  front,  is  a 
perpendicular  line  three  deep  of  figures,  m  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  dress  as  the  tpoarmen,  with  the  difference  of  these 
having  no  weapons  whatever.     These  also  look  towards  the 
alt^r  an-d  Appear  as  mourners,  their  left-hands  being  *  raised 
Ut  their  faced,  holding  a  part  of  their  garments  as  if  wiping 
away  iheir  tears*    Another  line  of  figureaia  sculptured  on 
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th^' side  of  the  frame,  to  which  the  three  mourners  are  the 
front ;  but  here  only  one  in  three  is  in  a  weeping  attitude. 

'^  Having  fiiUy  examined  the  exterior  of  the  tombs,  my  next 
object  was  to  penetrate  their  interior,  an  attempt  of  no  little 
danger,  as  well  as  fatigue.  There  were  no  other  means  by  wh^ch 
a  stranger  to  these  heights  could  reach  them,  but  by  the  expe- 
dient of  tying  a  rope  round  the  waist,  and  some  strong  arms 
above  hauling  him  upwards.  I  immediately  looked  out  for 
assistants.  My  mehmandar  was  at  his  stories  and  forebodings 
again,  for  tempting  such  demon-wrought  places.  But  the 
peasantry  of  this  district  seemed  to  know  better,  than  to  have 
fear  of  either  deev  or  difficulty,  and  one  of  them,  more  active 
and  sinewy  than  the  rest,  managed  to  scramble  up  the  perpen- 
dicular  diff,  like  a  rat  hanging  by  a  wall,  and,  gaining  the 
ledge  of  the  platform  or  vestibule  to  the  tomb,  he  lowered 
down  a  rope,  by  which  some  of  his  nimble  companions  assisted 
themselves  in  ascending.  I  followed  the  example,  by  fasten- 
ing the  rope  round  my  waist,  and  by  their  united  exertions, 
was  speedily  drawn  up  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  dis- 
tance was  sufficiently  high  from  the  ground,  to  give  me  time 
for  thought ;  and  during  my  ascent,  in  a  manner  so  totally 
dependent  on  the  dexterity  of  others,  I  could  not  but  recollect 
the  fate  of  half  a  dozen  kinsmen  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  had 
all  perished  at  once  in  the  very  same  expedition.  On  this  very 
spot,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  catastrophe 
happened.  Certainly  being  in  atiy  noted  place,  has  a  most 
amazing  power  in  bringing  two  far  distant  points  of  time 
to  meet;  at  least  in  the  mind  that  contemplates  them.  I 
should  have  read  the  history  of  this  disaster  at  home,  with 
almost  as  little  concern,  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed ; 
here  I  was  on  the  spot  where  it  happened,  and  the  scene  was 
realized ;  the  persons  seemed  present  with  me,  and  I  shuddered 
for  them,  while  I  rejoiced  in  my  own  safety.  To  incur  the  least 
possible  danger  to  myself  and  m^y  assistants,  I  had  selected  the 
tomb  that  was  nearest  the  ground,  but  even  that  was  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  above  its  level ;  and  I  came  off  with  not  afew  bruises, 
from  hard  knocks  against  the  rock  in  my  swinging  ascent. 
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Having  gained  the  platform,   I  made  my  entrance  into 
the  tomb  by  the  opening  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
door,  and  through  a  depth  between  the  rocky  walls  of  two 
feet*     I  then  found  myself  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  completely 
blackened  all  over  by  smoke  of  some  kind,  either  from  lampH 
or  other  fires  ;    the  placM)  was  stifling  and  gloomy  ;    at  its 
further  extremity  were  three  arched  recesses,  which  occupy 
the  whole  length  of  the  chamber  ;  each  contains  a  trough-like 
cavity  cut  down  into  the  rock,   and  covered  with  a  stone  of 
corresponding  dimensions.      Every  one  of  these  covers  has 
been  broken  near  the  corners,  evidently  to  give  a  view  to  the 
person  who  committed  the  mischief,  of  what  the  sarcophagus 
might  contain.     I  had  a  light  introduced  into  the  whole  three, 
by  which  I  saw  the  remotest  cranny,  and  all  were  alike,  per- 
fectly empty,  not  even  any  loose  dust  that  might  have  witnessed 
some  former  mouldered  inhabitant.     If  these  covers  have,  at 
any  time,  been  removed,  they  have  been  very  carefully  replaced. 
The  length  of  the  cave  which  forms  the  whole  tomb,  is  thirty- 
four  feet,  its  height  nine ;  each  catacomb  containing  the  deep- 
ened cavity  for  the  body,  is  also  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  its 
arch,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  ;  the  length  of  the  sarcopha- 
gus cavity,  is  eight  feet  three  inches,  by  five  feet;  its  d^pth, 
four  feet  four  inches ;  the  rest  of  the  height  being  contained 
in  the  bend  of  the  arch.     The  open  space  of  the  chamber,  be- 
tween the  catacombs  and  the  door,  is  about  five  feet.     The 
entrance  had  originally  been  closed  by  a  block  or  blocks  of 
stone,  the  deep  holes  being  visible  on  each  side^  which  received 
their  pivots.     I  observed  some  vestiges  within,  of  the  mode  of 
hanging  so  ponderous  a  security ;  but  the  avidity  of  the  spoilers 
for  lead  and  iron,  has  injured  every  part  where  the  objects  of 
their  cupidity  could  be  wrenched  away.     The  surface  of  the 
door  as  it  appears  without,  is  divided  into  five  compartments ; 
the  lower  one  is  entirely  taken  away,  being  now  quite  open 
to  thsi  air,  with  a  small  part  also  of  the  second  division  broken 
off,  which  probably  happened  when  the  passage  was  forced. 
When  we  look  on  these  violences  committed  on  the  last  rest- 
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in^  places  of  the  great,  we  cannot  hut  be  sensible,  that  the 
humblest  graves  are  the  securest."    Travels,  Vok  I.  p.  521. 

Genuineness  of  the  Second  Pari  of  the  Book  of  Jsaiah^ 
(p.  253) — According  to  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  (Antiqq* 
XI.  1,  2),  the  resolution  of  Cyrus  to  restore  Jerusalem  was 
prompted  by  his  perusal  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  whidi 
relate  to  himself  in  chap.  zliv.  28 ;  zlv.  1. 

In  reference  to  this  statement  of  Josephus,  Rosesmiiller 
thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
ef  tho  last  thirty.five  years,  it  is  now  held  to  be  established, 
that  the  f econd  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (he  means  from 
chap.  xl.  inclusive,  to  the  end),  was  not  written  by  that  pro- 
phet, but  by  some  one  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonish exile.  And,  in  proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  arguments 
in  the  proemium  to  Vol.  III.  of  his  Scholia  on  Isaiah,  2d.  Edit, 
and  in  Gesenius  Comment,  on  Isaiah.  Part  II.  p.  25,  et  seqq. 

The  opinion  here  alluded  to,  was  first  remotely  hinted  by 
•Kappe,  in  the  Notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Lowth  on 
Isaiah,  1781.  Being  afterwards  more  broadly  asserted  by 
Doederlein,  it  was  taken  up  and  systematically  defended  by 
Justi,  and  has  come  to  be  so  fixed  a  tenet  in  the  creed  of  Neo- 
logians,  that  they  speak  of  the  Pseudo-Iaaiah^  with  th«  same 
tsonfidence  as  of  the  real  one.  Besides  the  German  divines  bv 
"wtiom  this  notion  has  been  opposed,  it  was  controverted  by  a 
Biitch  writer,  Greve,  in  his  "  Ultima  Capita  Isaias."  Amst. 
181»;  and  still  more  ably  by  the  Dane,  J.  U.  MBller,  «De 
Anthentia  or'aoulorum  lesaise,  chap.  xl. — Ixvi."  Havnia 
f  Copenhag.)  1826.  To  review  all  the  arguments  would  lie 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose ;  we  merely  give  the  answer  to 
the  objection  which  is  drawn  from  the  occurrence  of  the  nanie 
of  Cyrus,  so  long  before  his  birth.  Not  having  access  to  the 
original  work  of  M5ller,  we  shall  exhibit  the  substance  of  his 
reply,*  in  the  language  of  HengstetAerg  in  his  **  ChrisWri*^ 

•  The  writer  whom  he  chiefly  combats,  is  Gesenius  of  Halle  (in  his 
Transl.  and  Comment,  of  Isaiah) .  who  has  been  followed  by  Hitz^  in  his 
more  recent  work  on  that  prophet.  Heid^berg,  1833. 
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of  (he  0)d  Toatament.'*    Comp.  the  Biblical  Repository  for 
1831,  p.  700,  et  seqq. 

'^  But  it  is  said,' that  if  all  other  grounds  of  ohjeotioa  should 
nignitf  nothing,  still  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Cyrus, 
chap.  xliy.  23;  xlv.  1,  is  a  sitfficient  proof  of  spuriouHness. 
The  prophets  are  accustomed  to  describe  the  persons  whose 
future  appearance  they  announce  by  their  qualities  and  cha- 
racters ;  but  never  do  they  name  their  names." 

We  present,  it.  answer  to  this  objection,  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  name  Cyrus  is,  with  the  greatest  probability, 
au  appellative,  which  was  employed  as  the  title  of  the  Per- 
fian  kings,  just  as  Pharaoh  was  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
£gypt,  and  Abimclech  of  the  Philistine  Jcings.  In  Greek 
wj'iters,*  this  name  is  everywhere  explained  by  the  sun,  and 

tins  correctly;  -since  even  to  the  present  day  the  word   .j^ 

in  Persian  signifies  the  sun.^  According  to  the  accounts  of 
Strabo,  Agradatus,  and  according  to  Shickhard,*  Cyrus,  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  called  also  by  the  sur- 
name j*J  ;  as  was   also  a  later  Persian  monarch  Bahram. 

MHien,  therefore,  Isaiah  here  predicts  deliverance  through 
Koreshy  the  prophecy  is  in  no  respect  more  definite  than 
those  of  the  first  part  (chap.  xiii.  14,  21,)  in  which  he  fore- 
tells the  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  monarchy  by^  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  That  Cyrus  afterwards  usually  bore 
this  appellation,  so  that  his  own  proper  name  was  wholly  su- 
perseded by  it,  took  place  in  consequence  of  his  great  actions  i 
he  was  called  xar  i^oxnv  the  great  king  !  Through  the  special 
gnidance  of  Divine  Providence,  Isaiah  was  led  to  employ  this 
name  ;  which  he  might  have  learned  from  Persian  merchants, 


»  CtesUu^  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe,  1. 

•»  Comp.  Gesentug,  s.  voce.  Von  BoMmt  Symbol,  ad  Interp.  Sac  Cod.  ex 
Lingua  Persica.  p.  20.  Relandde  Vet.  Lingua  Fersar.  p.  W^»  sq.  [and  the 
present  vol.  p.  251.] 

•  Tarich,  p.  123.    See  GeteniWt  h  c. 
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or,  according  to  Hensler,  from  Medes  who  served  in  Sen- 
uacherib*s  army.* 

Against  these  considerations  the  opponents  have  no  solid  ar- 
gument to  produce.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  the  name  Koresh 
was  really  a  proper  name,  and  that  there  could  be  no  other  pro- 
phecy adduced,  in  which  a  later  person  was  mentioned  by 
name,  still  even  this  would  afford  no  proof  of  spuriousness.  For 
who  shall  prescribe  to  Jehovah  the  rule  which  he  shall  follow 
in  his  revelations  ?  who  will  say  that  he  shall  never  do  that, 
which  ordinarily  he  does  not  do  ?  Just  as  he  ordinarily  re- 
vealed the  future  to  the  prophets,  without  any  determination 
of  the  time,  but  in  occasional  instances  pointed  out  definitely 
the  number  of  years  which  should  pass  away  between  the 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment ;  so  might  he  also  in  a  single  in- 
stance reveal  the  name  of  a  future  person  who  was  to  have  an 
important. iufiuence  upon  the  destinies  of  his  kingdom.  The 
mere  mention  of  a  future  name  surely  does  not  pass  more 
widely  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  than  does  the  previous 
annunciation  of  any  historical  circumstance  whatever,  as  iu 
chap.  xliv.  27. 

But  further,  the  assertion  of  the  opponents,  that  not  a 
single  analogous  case  can  be  produced,  is  by  no  means  cor- 
rect. We  have  the  same  case  in  1  Kings  xiii.  2.  There,  a 
prophet  foretells  to  Jeroboam,  who  had  built  an  idolatrous 
altar,  that  a  son  should  be  born  to  the  house  of  David,  who 
will  bear  the  name  of  Josiah,  and  he  will  offer  upon  the 
altar  the  priests  of  the  high  places  who  burn  incense  there- 
on. If  then  the  name  of  Josiah  is  there  mentioned  more 
than  300  years  before  his  existence,  how  can  it  surprise  us  to 
find  here  the  name  of  Cyrus  about  150  years  before  his  ap- 
pearance ?  Should,  however,  the  opposers  here  undertake  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Josiah  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  the  mere  gloss  of 
a  later  interpolator,  the  assertion  would  be  wholly  an  arbitrary 
one.  In  this  way  no  proof  whatever  could  be  brought  against 
tliem.     But  then  also  they  must  give  up  their  appeal  here  to 

a  HenOer's  Jes&ias^  pp.  247*  363.    John's  ArchaeoL  II.  2,  p.  886. 
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the  name  of  Cyrus.  For  what  could  they  have  to  object,  if 
we  were  to  assert  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  both  these  pas- 
sages is  also  the  gloss  of  a  later  interpolator  ?  And  although 
we  are  very  far  from  doing  this,  still  there  would  be  in  it 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  than  in  the  course  which  they  thus 
take  in  regard  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  or  in  that  by  which  they 
declare  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  which  the  second 
part  has  in  common  with  the  first,  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
assimilating  hand." 

The  Identity  of  Xerxes  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  (p.  261.) — ^'  The  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture  cannot  be 
Darius  Hystaspes  ;  nor  do  we  trace  the  character  of  the  mild 
and  humane  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the  capricious  des- 
pot, who  repudiates  his  wife  because  she  will  not  expose  her- 
self to  the  public  gaze  in  a  drunken  festival ;  raises  a  favour- 
ite vizier  to  the  highest  honours  one  day,  and  hangs  him 
the  next ;  commands  the  massacre  of  a  whole  people,  and  then 
allows  them,  in  self-defence,  to  commit  a  horrible  carnage 
among  his  other  subjects.  Yet  all  this  weak  and  headstrong 
violence  agrees  exactly  with  the  character  of  that  Xerxes, 
who  commanded  the  sea  to  be  scourged,  because  it  brought 
down  his  bridge  over  the  Hellespont ;  beheaded  the  engineers 
because  their  work  was  swept  away  by  a  storm ;  wantonly, 
and  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  put  to  death  the  sons  of  his 
oldest  friend  Pythias,  who  had  contributed  most  splendidly  to 
his  expedition  ;  shamefully  misused  the  body  of  the  brave 
Leonidas ;  and,  after  his  defeat,  like  another  Sardanapalus, 
gave  himself  up  to  such  voluptuousness,  as  to  issue  an  edict, 
offering  a  reward  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure.  The 
synchronisms  remarked  by  Elchhorn,  strongly  confirm  this 
view.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Ahasuerus  summons  a 
divan  of  all  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  at  Susa,  whom 
he  entertains  and  banquets  180  days.  In  his  third  year 
Xerxes,  at  a  great  assembly,  deliberates  and  takes  measures 
for  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  In  his  seventh  year  (B.  C. 
470,)  Ahasuerus  marries  Esther.     In  his  seventh  year  Xerxes 
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retams  diicomfited  to  Susa,  and  abaadon&  himself  to  the  plea* 
•ares  of  his  harem.     The  imbecile  facility  with  which  Xerx«9^ 
according  to  Herodotus,  first  gave  up  to  his  seductive  miste«s« 
Artyanta,  a  splendid  robe,  the  present  of  his  queen;  and 
then  having  made  a  rash  promise  at  a  banquet,  yielded  up 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes  (tlie  mother  of  his  mistresa^) 
to  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  his  queen ;  so  precisely  resefa<< 
bles  the  conduct  of  Ahasuerus  that  it  is  impossible  not  Jto 
suspect  we  are  reading  of  the  same  person  in  the  Grecian 
and  Hebrew  annalist.     The  similarity  of  the  names  of  Ames- 
tris,   wife  of  Xerxes,  and-  Esther  is  likewise  observable.** 
J^tlmaitV  History  of  the  Jewtf,  VoL  II.  p.  K*.     The  points  iu 
the  character  of  Xerxes,    which  present  a  counterpurt   to 
those  described  in  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  will* 
be  found  illustrated  in  the  following^  ancient :attthors:  JETero- 
dot.  VII.  7,  33-37 ;  Strabo,  XIV.  634 ;  Ciceroy  Tusc  V.  7  { 
JutHnylL  12;  Valer,  Majf.  IX.  1. 

According  to  (TisAffr,  followed  by  Calmei,  RcUin,  ^o.,  the 
royal  husband  of  Esther  was  Darius  Hystaspes ;  according  to 
PetamuBy^Prideana,  Hales  and  others,. it  was-Artaxerxes  Lent 
gf  manus ;  but  the  opinion  above  stated  which  identi&ea  him 
with  Xerxes^  is  now  generally  adopted,  at  least  among  conti- 
nent dcholars.*  It  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Soaliger  (£mend. 
Tempor.  VI.),  and  has  been  'supported  by  Vitringa  in  his 
Hypotyp.  Cbronol.,  by  Eichhom  and  Berthoidi  in  their  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Old  Testament,  and  specially  by  Ju9iiin  the 
monograph  cited  by  RosenmtiUer  at  p.  261. 

The  Etymology  of  "Satrap,'^  (p.  268.)— This  is  the  only 
Persian  name  or  title,  respecting^,  the  derivation  of  which 

Rosenmiiller  is  silent.  The  word  cj>>Xm  says  he,  does  oc- 
cur in  Persian  Dictionaries,  but,  it  is  marked  *'  obsolete.** 
Sir  John  Malcolm  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  etymology 

>  Kdle  is  an  exception,  in  his  Vindic  Fsth.  Freiberg,  18S0.  He  bt- 
.lieves  Ahasucxiu  to  have  been  the  same  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
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ia  **  Cii^ttrapaci/*  i*  e.  Lord  of  the  witbrella^  which  is  still 
thv  title  of  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  among  the 
MalmiVtasi  ^Chattra*'  signifies  an  umbrella  both  in  San* 
scrit  and  Per«ic,  and  "  pa"  (a  contraction  of  **  pati")  though 
lost  in  the  modem  Persic,  is  preserved  in  Sanscrit  in  the 
sense  of  *'  Lord."  Now,  the  right  to  bear  the  umbrella  (or 
rather  the  parasol)  is  a  well-kuown  distinction  of  dignity  and 
mark  of  authority  throughout  the  East.  That  it  anciently 
prevailed  in  Persia  is  manifest  from  the  Persepolltan  sculp- 
tures representing  royalty,  where  that  sort  of  shade  is  uni- 
formly held  over  the  king.  Comp.  Ps.  cxzi.  5.  "  The  um- 
brella," says  Ali  Bey,  *^  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  the  sove< 
reign  of  Morocco.  Nobody  but  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
brothers,  dare  make  use  of  it.**  It  is,  or  once  was,  a  title  of 
the  king  of  Ava,  "Lord  of  the  twenty-four  umbrellas." 
China  and  Turkey  seem  to  be  the  only  eastern  countries 
where  it  has  descended  to  the  common  people ;  but  in  the 
latter,  every  one  is  still  obliged  to  lower  his  umbrella  on  pass- 
ing the  residence  of  the  Sultan.  As  to  the  south  of  Arabia, 
Niebuhr  gives  the  following  account  of  a  solemn  procession 
of  the  Imam,  who  then  resided  at  Sana,  and  was  considered  as 
a  holy  personage,  being  descended  from  Mohammed.  "  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  goes  every  Friday 
to  the  mosque,  if  his  health  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  The 
Imam  of  Sana  observes  also  this  religious  practice  with  vast 
pomp.  We  only  saw  him  in  his  return,  because  this  was  re- 
presented to  us  as  the  most  curious  part  of  the  solemnity,  on 
account  of  the  long  circuit  jie  then  takes,  and  the  great  num. 
ber  of  his  attendants.  The  Imam  was  preceded  by  some 
hundreds  of  soldiers.  He,  and  each  of  the  princes  of  his  nume- 
rous family,  caused  a  Medalta,  or  large  umbrella,  to  be  carried 
by  his  side,  and  it  is  a  privilege  which  in  this  country  is  ap- 
propriated to  princes  of  the  blood,  just  as  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople permits  none  but  his  vizier  to  have  his  Haik,  or 
gondola,  covered  behind  to  keep  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
They  say  that  in  the  other  provinces  of  Yemen,  the  indepen- 
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>rdi,  BDch  for  ciample,  ■*  the  iheiki  oF  Jtfi.,  tut 
*hid-ii-Bekil,  the  uherife  oT  Abu-Aris)  ind  i 
,  causa  tbair  Medalitu  in  like  manner  to  br  ami 
lie,  M  a  marie  of  their  independence."  Tcaveli,  Vi 
of  the  Engliib  TrBDiiation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BABYLONIA  AND  CHALDiGA. 

Anci£19t  Babylonia,^  the  modem  Babylonian 
or  Arabian  Irak,^  constituting  the  pashalic  of 
Bagdad,  comprises  that  tract  of  country  inclosed 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  is 
boimded  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria, and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  gulf  was  the  only  fixed  and  natural  limit 
of  ancient  Babylonia.  Towards  the  north,  or 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  towards  the  east,  or 
Persia  [Farsistan]  and  Susiana ;  and  towards  the 
west,  or  Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta,  the  boun- 
daries were  less  clearly  defined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  both  in  former  and  later  times, 
tracts  more  or  less  extensive  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  united  stream  of  those 
rivers  (called  by  the  ancients  Pasitigris,  by  the 
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moderns   Shat-el-Arab)  have  been  reckoned  to 
belong  to  Babylonia,  or  Irak-el- Arab. 

The  south-western  part  of  Babylonia  lying  to- 
wards Arabia  Deserta,  is  termed  by  Jeremiah 
(chap.  xxiv.  5 ;  xxv.  12 ;  1.  8),  and  by  Ezekiel 
(chap.  xii.  13^  xxi.  27),  the  landrfthe  Chaldaansy 
or  Chaldcea  ;^  not  that  it  i^ad  the  original  ^est  of 
that  people,  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  co- 
lony of  them  was  transplanted  thither  by  the  As- 
syrians. Commonly,  however,  the  names  Chaldaea 
and  Babylonia  are  used  interchangeably,  inas- 
much as  at  an  after  period,  the  Chaldseans  came 
into  possession  of  the  whole  country.   The  oldest 
name  of  the  region  is  Shinhar  or  Shingar,*  ig^^^' 
rally  pronounced  Shinar.*)     For  in  Gen.  x.  tC^, 
it  is  said,  that  Kimrod  built,  besides  certain  othei^ 
towns.  Babel,  "  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  where 
{hat  city  k  also  described  as  situated  in  Gen.  3d. 
2,  4.     According  to  Dan.  i.  1,  2,  Nebuchadnee^ 
zar.  King  of  Babel,  caused  the  v^sels  of  thei 
temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  carried  away  to  liie 
temple  of  his  own  god,  "  in  the  land  crfShinAr." 
When  Isaiah,  in  the  title  of  a  prophecy,  foret^l- 
ing  the  overthrow  of  this  kingdom,  (<^hap.  iM.  1) 
styles  it  "  the  desert  or  plain  of  the  sea,^'*  hh 
language  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  or  syui- 
bolic^  delineation  of  Babylon,  drawn  probably 
from  the  circumstance,  that  previously  to  the 
construction  of  dams  by  Semiramis,  the  plain  on 
which  lay  the  metropolis,  became,  at  the  perie«- 

■  By  the  Germans  called  Smear. — M. 


dical  overflowifig  of  the  Euphrates,  a  vast  sheet  of 
#ater  like  a  sea,  whence  the  whole  country  came 
to  be  designated  by  that  name.^ 

Babylonia  is  one  extensive  pkdo,^  unbroken 
by  a  single  hill.  The  soil  consists  of  a  brown, 
rich  loam,  and  rec^ves  the  yearly  inundations 
ef  the  two  rivers  which  traverse  the  coun* 
try,®  the  fhiphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris 
on  the  east,  but  more  especially  the  former,  its 
banks  being  lower  and  flatter  than  those  of  the 
Tigris.  These  copious  floods  ccHnpelled  the 
earlier  inhabitants  to  lead  off  the  accumulating 
waters,  and  so  diffuse  them  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  more  arid  tracts  were  irrigated  and 
fertilized.  HencCy  the  whole  ci  Babylonia  be* 
eame  intersected  by  a  number  of  larger  and 
smaller  canals,  some  of  whic^  crossed  the  country 
in  its  entire  breadth  from  one  river  to  the  otl^r, 
while  others  were  gradusdly  lost  in  the  interk>r.^ 
These  canals  «eem  to  be  intended  in  Ps.  cxxxvii; 
i, by  "  the  rivers ^f  BabeL"^®  The  naost  cooside^i 
able  of  them  were — die  king's  river  {Nabar  Mai* 
ca^^^)  whi(^  was  navigable,  and  being  led  off 
from  the  Euphrates,  ran  into  the  Tigris  far  to 
the  south-east;  the  Pallacopas^  another  branch 
bf  the  Euphrates,  eight  hundred  stadia  south* 
west  of  Babylon,  which  fell  into  a  lake  it  had 
formed  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  ;^^  and  the  Maar*^ 
sares,  likewise  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  £u<» 
phrates,  which,  after  running  parallel  to  that  river 
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for  a  considerable  distance,  again  rejoined  it.^* 
Of  one  or  other  of  the  two  last-mentioned  canals^ 
which  went  from  the  Euphiates  westward  to- 
wards Arabia,  the  remains  are  thought  still  to 
exist  in  the  dry  channel  of  the  Djari-Zaad,** 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
was  in  ancient  times  lined  with  rows  of  trees, 
and  sent  forth  a  number  of  branches  to  water 
and  fructify  the  surrounding  country.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  river  Sud,*^  mentioned  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Baruch  (chap.  i.  4),  upon  which 
was  a  settlement  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
transported  to  Babylonia.  Besides  the  great  num- 
ber of  canals,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  now  found, 
there  were  several  large  lakes,  which  were  partly 
formed  by  art,  and  partly  by  the  inundations  of 
the  two  great  rivers.  The  largest  of  them  is 
described  by  Herodotus,*®*  as  the  work  of  Queen 
Nitocris.  It  lay  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  metropolis,  and 
was  from  forty  to  fifty  miles*  in  circuit.  The  bitu- 
men with  which  the  district  abounds,  served  for  the 
construction  of  the  dams  on  the  river ;  but  this 
lake  was  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  About 
ninety  miles  below  Babylon,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  there  were  low  marshy  tracts,**** 
which  extended  far  into  the  Desert  of  Arabia* 
Babylonia  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  weD- 
watered  region,  and  Jeremiah  might  correctly 

'  Herodotus  has  <<420  stadia.'*— M. 
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say  of  it  (chap.  li.  13,)  that  U  lay  upon  many  and 
great  water 8.^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  which 
reigns  in  the  country  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  which  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  to  betake  themselves,  at  mid-day,  to 
the  deep  vaults  in  their  houses,  called  serddpst^^ 
the  air  is,  upon  the  whole,  pure  and  salubri- 
"OuSj  except  in  the  south,  around  Basra  [Bassora] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  where  mo- 
rasses vitiate  the  atmosphere  with  their  noxious 
effluvia,  and  epidemic  pestilences  often  rage  with 
destructive  fury.^  "  Rain,"  says  Olivier,^  "  sel- 
dom falls,  even  in  winter,  and  the  sky  is  almost 
always  clear.  In  summer  the  atmosphere  is  so 
pure,  that  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  rivers 
neither  damp  nor  dew  can  be  detected ;  and  were 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  confined 
within  their  channels,  or  led  off  by  canals ;  and 
were  means  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  swamps  and  pools,  there  would  be  no  country 
on  the  earth  healthier  or  pleasanter,  more  fertile 
or  more  flourishing.''  Such  was  in  fact  its 
ancient  condition  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
wrote,  about  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  land  was  then  intersected  by 
innumerable  canals,  which  gradually  diminished 
in  size,  until  they  dwindled  into  rivulets ;  and 
along  their  course  were  a  number  of  machines 
fi^r  raising  the  water,  and  spreading  it  over  the 
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1M)U,*,  The  industry  ef  man  was  rewarded  with 
the  most  luxuriant  fertility.  "  Of  BiU  the  coun^ 
tricsj^'  say»  Herbdotus^^^  ^  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted, Babylon  is  by  £ar  the  most  fruitful  in 
com,  for  the  soil  generally  yields  two  hundred 
fold,  and  in  seasons  unusually  favourable,  three 
hundred  fold.  The  ear  of  their  wheat  and  barley 
is  four  digits  broad ;  but  toiiow  great  a  size  the 
stalks  of  the  cenchrus^  (a  kind  of  nnllet  or  buck- 
wheat) and  the  sesamum,^  gi^w,  I  iJiall  not 
mention,  for  I  am  sure  that  none  but  they  who 
have  been  lliemselves  at  Babylon,  would  give 
credit  to  the  account."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  was  entirely  destitute  of  lofty  trees,  and 
produced  no  figs,  olives,  nor  grf^s.  But  it  was 
rich  in  palm-trees,  whose  firuit  (the  date),  not  only 
served  for  food,  but  jdelded  wine  and  honey^ 
The  want  of  stones  and  of  wood  fitfor  building,  was 
well  supplied  by  nature.  There  was  found  around 
Babylon  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  best  bricks 
clay,  which,  when  dried  in  the  «un,  or  burned  in 
an  oven,  attained  a  strength  and  durability,  that  is 
even  yet  attested  by  the  remains  of  ancient  build* 
ings,  which,  though  so  long  since  abandoned 
by  men,  have  resisted  the  influence  of  the  atmos* 

*  See  Captain  Cheaney't  Report,  in  the  Appendix  to  VoL  I. 
p.  280 M. 

^  The  Cenchnu  is  the  Panicum  MiHaceum,  The  Sesamum 
is  thought  by  6ome  to  be  the  Sesanmm  Orientale  of  Linnsu^ 
by  othem  the  ^ettmum  Indicam.— jU.  -      * 
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phttfe^faianany  centimes.^^  Tbn^  very  mortar  for 
cement  liad  likewise  been  porovided  by  nature.  At 
the  distance  i)f  dgkt.  days' jauiney  above  Baby^ 
len,  there  was  a  small  river  li^  with  a  town  of  the 
same  inamey  where  were  ei^ioas  BpAag^  of  naphtha 
4a  bitmninooft  ^tok,  wlAdtt  was  qs«1  instead  of 
UmQ  fmreement^'^  its. binding  property  being 
Hnpcaved  Jby  layers  of  reeds  or  rushes.  This 
mode  of  baildb^  described  by  Herodotus,  is  still 
to  be^seen  in  the  existing  remains  of  Babylon ; 
and,  accoardiBg  to  the  testunony  of  recent^  eye- 
^witne^ies,  the  layers  nf  rushes  aod  palm-leaves 
eontinne  to  this  day  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of 
time.^* 

•    TheeLdes  and  other  places,  of  andient  Baby^ 
Ionia,  mentioned  in  Soipture,  are : 

1.  JSodtf/,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (in  Jer.  1, 
-1%  described  as  .the  motbei:,  u  e*.  the  metropolis 
of  Chald»a),  rby  Xhe  Greeks  and  Romans  called 
Babylon.  It  is  also  in  Jer.  xzv*  26;  li.  41, 
desigpiated  by  Skeahachy^^  a  word  which  pro^ 
i)ably  signifies  the  royal  court  or  citi/  of  tlie  kiny. 
According,  to  the  naorative  in  the  eleventh  chap^ 
ter  of  CcenesiB,  Babel  received  its  name  from  the 
confusipn  of  tongues,^^  which  followed  on  the  im*- 

■  M^nfl%  fayowever,  thinks  that  in  soope  .cases,  the  white  layer 

whieh  has  been  taken  for  the  course  of  the  reeds,  is  nothing 

more  than  common  earth,  whieh  has  undergone  this  change, 

hy^a^  i^u^npB  9f  the  air^im  th^oj^  co{i]^08aig  the  taricks. 

Travels  in  Chaldea,  p.  222.— M. 
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pious  attempt  that  was  there  made  to  build  a 
tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven.^'  The 
traditions  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  in  like 
manner,  carry  back  the  foundation  <^  Babel  to 
the  earliest  period  of  antiquity,  when  men  first 
began  to  form  themselves  into  society.  And  in 
the  extant  remains  of  Assyrian  historians,  as 
well  as  in  the  collection  of  ancient  Asiatic  le- 
gends, called  the  Sybilline  Oracles,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel^ 
not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  Moses.^®  The 
Assyrian  tradition,  preserved  by  Ctesias,^®  as- 
cribes the  foundation  of  Babylon  to  Semiramis 
the  wife  of  Ninus ;  the  later  Chaldee  account, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  Me- 
gasthenes  and  Berosus  (contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Eusebius'®  and  Josephus^^)  represents 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  founder.  The  two  nar- 
ratives are  easily  reconcileable,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  Nebuchadnezzar**  enlarged  and  for- 
tified the  city^  which  had  been  founded  by  Se- 
miramis, or  perhaps  long  before  that  queen^s 
reign.  Herodotus,**  who  visited  Babylon  about 
four  centuries  and  a-half  before  the  Christian 
sera,  gives  the  following  general  description  of 
it.''  ^^  It  is  situated  on  a  large  plain,  and  is  a 
perfect  square;  each  side,  by  every  approach, 
is  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs ; 

'  I  have  adopted  Behe"*  Translatioii^  VoL  I.  p.  Vi%  et 
seqq  — AI. 
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the  space,  therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  is 
four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.     So  extensive 
is  the  ground  which  Babylon  occupies ;  its  in- 
ternal beauty  and  magnificence  exceed  whatever 
has  come  within  my  knowledge.     It  is  surround- 
ed  by  a  trench,  very  wide,  deep,  and  full  of 
water ;    the  wall   beyond  this  is  two  hundred 
royal  cubits  high  and  fifty  wide.     It  will  not  be 
foreign    to  my  purpose  to  describe  the  use  to 
which  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  trench  was  con- 
verted, as  well  as  the  particular  manner  in  which 
they  constructed  the  wall.      The  earth  of  the 
trench  was  first  of  all  laid  in  heaps,  and  when 
a  sufficient  quantity  was  obtained,   made  into 
square  bricks,  ahd  baked  in  a  furnace.     They 
used  as  cement,  a  composition  of  heated  bitu- 
men, which,  mixed  with  the  tops  of  reeds,  was 
placed  betwixt  every  thirtieth  course  of  bricks.* 
Having  thus  lined  the  sides  of  the  trench,  they 
proceeded  to  build  the  wall  in  the  same  manner, 
on  the  summit  of  which,  and  fronting  each  other, 
they  erected  small  watch  towers  of  one  storey, 
leaving  a  space  betwixt  them,  through  which  a 

*  Mignan  says  (Trav.  p.  2^),  this  passage  is  better  ren- 
dered  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Laing*s  edition  of  Wesseling's 
Herodotus,  and  more  conformable  with  the  mode  of  cement 
preserved  to  this  day.  "  Postea  pro  oosno  yel  calce  utentes 
bitumine  ferventi  et  per  tricesimas  lateridas  oompages  oonsti- 
pantes  crates  anmdinum,"  &o.— M. 
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chmot  loid  four  horses  might  p«l$  ^d  turB« 
In  ^  ciKMnn&iaice  of  the  .\l^  »l  differest 
diatttaceis,  \r^»aii  hiioddrednvMsfty^teftof  brass,^^ 
whoa^  hinges  and'  frames  yiex»  oS'  tibe  same  metal. 
.  ^^  The  great  river  Euphrates  divides  Bf^bylon 
into  two  parts.  The  w^dls  meet  and  form  an 
angle  with  the  river  at  each  extremity  of  the 
town,  wh^re  a  breast-work  of  burnt  bricks  be- 
gins and  isccmtin^ed  along  eac^bank.  The 
city,  which  abounds  in  houses  frcnn  three  to  four 
stories  in  height,  is  regularly  divided  into  streets. 
Through  these,  which  are  parallel,  there  arc^ 
transverse  avenues  to  the  river,  opined  through 
the  wall  and  breastrwork,  and  secured  by  an 
equal  nund>er  of  little  gates  of  brass.'^  The 
first  i/fall.  is  regularly  fcstified ;  the  interi(« 
000,  though  less  in  subataneeiy  is  o(  almost  equal 
strength.  Besides  these,  in  the  centre  of  each 
division  of  the  city^  thare  is  a^ircular  space, 
surrounded  by  a  wall^  In  one  :K»f  ^these  stands 
the  royal  palace,  whidfai  fills  a  large  and  strongly 
defended  ^aee.  The  temple  *  of  Jupiter  '^  Be- 
lus  occupies  the  other,  whose  huge  gates  of 

*  «  nUii0CMMrytobe»ri]iniiii4,.aMtth«  templM  4>f  the 
ancienti  were  eesentiaUy  dififerent  from  our  churches.  A  large 
space  was  inclosed  by  walls,  in  which  were  courts,  a  grove, 
piecea  of  watev,  sometimes  apartments  for  the  priests;  and 
lastly,  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  and  where,  most  frequent- 
ly, it  was  permitted  the  priests  alone  to  ent^*.     The  whol^ 
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brass  may  still  be  seen.     It  is  a  sqmte  buildings 
each  side  of  whieh  is  of  the  lengtll^.af  two  fur* 
long^.     In  the  midst  a  tower;  rises^  e£  the  sQlid 
depth  and  height  of  one  Inrlcmg  ;^^  upon  which, 
rating  as^base,  seven  other  tilrrets  are  built 
in  regular  succession,^®     The  ascent  is  on  the 
outside,   which,   winding  from  the  ground,  is 
continued   to  the  highest  tower;   and  in  the 
middle  of  the  whole  structure,  there  is  a  con- 
venient resting  place.     In  the  last  tower  is  a 
large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  a  couch  magni^ 
ficently  adorned,  and  near  it  a  tabled  solid  gold; 
^ut  there  is  no  statue  in  the  place.     No  man  is 
sujBTered  to  sleep  here ;  but  the  apartment  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  female,  whom  the  Chaldean  priests 
affirm  that  their  deity  selects^  from  the  whole 
nation,  as  the  object  of  his  pleasures*     They 
themselves  have  a  tradition,  which  cannot  easily 
obtain  credit,  that  their  <kity  alters  this  temple, 
and  reposes  by  night  on  this  couch.     In  this 
temple  there  is  also  a  small  chapel,  lower  in  the 
-building,  which  contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  a  l2u*ge  table  before  him ; 
these,  with  the  base  of  the  table,  ami  the  seat  of 
^e  throne,  are  all  of  the  pure^  gold,  and  am 
^timated,  by  the  Chaldeans,  to  be  worth  eight 

inclosure  was  named  to  h^ov :  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  or 
Ibe  residence  of  the  deity,  was  called  wig,  or  the  cell.  It  is 
obyious  that  this  last  is  the  place  particularly  alluded  to." — Lar- 
cher*t  Herodotus.     Note  in  loc M. 
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hundred  talents.  On  the  outside  of  this  chapel 
there  are  two  altars ;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  is 
of  immense  size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  full  grown  animals ;  those  only  which 
have  not  left  their  dams  may  be  offered  on  the 
altar  of  gold." 

The  fiunous  hanging  gardem  were  likewise  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  probably  in  the  eastern 
quarter,  and  were  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  worid.  They  consisted 
of  four  terraces,  raised  on  a  wall  twenty-two 
feet  thick,  and  forming  a  regular  square,  each  of 
whose  sides  was  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  interior  rested  on  strong  vaults,  supported 
by  massy  pillars. 

[The  following  is  the  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :*  "  This  hang- 
ing garden,  near  the  citadel,  was  not  built  by 
Semiramis,  but  by  a  later  prince  called  Cjrrus, 
for  the  sake  of  a  courtezan,  who  being  a  Persian 
(as  they  say)  by  birth,  and  coveting  meadows 
on  mountain  tops,  desired  the  king,  by  an  arti- 
ficial plantation,  to  imitate  the  lands  in  Persia. 
The  ascent  up  to  this  garden  was  as  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  it  had  buildings  and  2^>art- 
ments  out  of  one  into  another  like  unto  a  theatre. 
Under  the  steps  to  the  ascent  were  built  arches, 
one  above  another,   rising  gently  by  degre^ 

•  Booth's  Translation,  VoL  I.  p.  108. 
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which   supported  the  whole  plantation.     The 
highest  arch,  upon  which  the  platfonn  of  the 
garden  was  laid,  was  fifty  cubits  high,  and  the 
garden  itself  was  surrounded  with  battlements 
and   bulwarks.      The   walls    were   made   very 
strong,  built  at  no  small  charge  and  expense, 
being  two  and  twenty  feet  thick,  and  every  sally- 
port ten  feet  wide ;  over  the  several  stories  of 
this   fabric  were  laid  beams  and  summers  of 
huge  massy  stones,  each  sixteen  feet  long  and 
four  broad.     The  roof  over  all  these  was  first 
covered  with  reeds,  daubed  with  abundance  of 
brimstone ;  then  upon  them  were  laid  double  tiles, 
pargeted  together  with  a  hard  and  durable  mor- 
tar, and  over  them,  after  all,  was  a  covering 
with  sheets  of  lead,  that  the  wet,  which  drench- 
ed through  the  earth,  might  not  rot  the  founda- 
tion.     Upon  all  these  was  laid  earth  of  a  con- 
venient depth,  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the 
largest  trees.     When  the  soil  was  laid  even  and 
smooth,  it  was  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees, 
which,  both  for  greatness  and  beauty,  might  de- 
light the  spectators.     The  arches  (which  stood 
one  above  another,  and  by  that  means  darted  light 
sufficient  one  into  another)  had  in  them  many 
stately  rooms  of  all  kinds,  and  for  all  purposes. 
But  there  was  one  that  had  in  it  certain   en- 
gines, whereby  it  drew  plenty  of  water  out  of  the 
river  through  certain  conduits  and  conveyances 
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from  th6  platform  of  the  garden,  and  nobody 
was  the  wiser  or  knew  what  was  done/'^^*] 

Under  Nebudiadoezzat,  Babylon  reached  the 
height  of  magnific^ioe.  and  grandeur.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  then  civilized  woiid ;  and 
through  the  Ainited  influence  of  conquests  and 
eonnnerce,  there  flowed  into  it  the  ri<jies  oi 
almost  all  known  lands.  With  perfect  correct* 
ness,  therefore,  is  it  styled  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  Babtlon  the  Great,  (Jier.  IL  68***  Dan. 
iy.  30)  the-  wotid'renoufmd,  (Jer«  IL  4\)  ihe  proud 
emament  €f  4ke  ChaldaeuUy  (Isa.  xiiL  19);  but 
with  no  less  tt^ruth  is  it  ^3o<  designated  lAe  iuxu^ 
rioH»and^ffantoni  (Issu  xlviL  1,  8,) — one  of  the 
consequent^es  of  its  great  wealth  and  prosperity 
having  been   the  corruption  of  the  morals  of 

*  Ileeren  does  not  think  that  these  particulars,  so  accurately 
given,  could  hare  been  tak6n  from  Ctesias ;  but  were,  perhaps, 
borro\v«d  from  MegafitheOM^  whioi^aoeoDiing^jto.Jofephu8,.hAil 
described  Ahewocks  of  Nebuchadaeasar*  The -eartlt,  In  these 
gardens,  is  said  to  have  been  of  sufficient  depth  for  trees  15 
^eet  high.  "  Among  the  ruins  stands  a  solitary  tree,  of  a  spe- 
cies altogether  unknown  in  the  country.  It  bears  every  mark 
of  high  antiquity,  its  originally  enorm^tts  trtmk  being  wem 
away  and  shattered  by  t^Boa^robably  the  last  descendant  of 
those  hanging  gardens."*-^]. 

^  I  presume  the  author  cites  this  passage,  on  the  supposition 
that  n^nin,  **  the  broad  one,"  refers  to  the  city  Itsdf;  and  that 
is  the  Chald;  Vers.  But  it  agrees  better  with  the  parallehsiii 
cf  members  to  translate,  (and  so  our  aathorized  Vers,  filayney, 
Pathe,  &c.) 

The  wall  of  Babylon,  even  the  broad  one,  shall  be  raied  to  the  ground. 
And  her  gates*  even  the  lofty  ones,  shall  be  burned  with  fire.— M. 
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the  inhabitants  to  liie  l6west  state  of  debase- 
ment/^ As  capital  ot  that  empire,  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  became  the  most 
impure  an^d  bYutalning,^  its  name  is  used  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  (ch.  xiv.  8 ;  zvi.  19 ; 
xvii.  5;  xviii%  10,)  to  denote  Rome,  the  seat  and 
centre  of  headienisan.^ 

But  Babylon  did  not  long  continue  the  splen* 
did  metropolis  of  ihe  world ;  for,  so  eatly  as  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar's   gi^ndson,    Nabon* 
nid,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Scriptme,  Belsdiaezar, 
it  was  taken  by  Cyrus.^^     It  immediately  lost 
its  former  importance,  by  ceasing  to  be  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  kingdom,  Cyrus  having 
fixed  his  residence  at  Susa.  He  caused  the  outer 
walls  to  be  demolished,^'  as  the  city  appeared  tor 
him  too  strongly  fortified,  and  he  feared  lest  the 
inhaUtants  might  rise  in  revolt*    This,  in  fact, 
actually  happened  under  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,   who,   after    he  had  made  himself 
again  Blaster  of  the  town,  removed  the  gates, 
and  reduced  the  wall  to  the  height  of  fifty  eHs.**" 
Accoidingto  Strabo,^^  Xerxes  endeavoured  to 
raze  to  die  ground  die  temple  of  Belus.    The 
same  writer  mentions,  tibat  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Babjrlon  continued  to  sicJt  gradually 

>  This  is,  of  coune,  merd  matto:  oi  c^^moa;  and  it  i»  weU 
known,  that  many  expositors  find  another  Rome,  there  pour- 
trayed,  under  the  image  of  Babylon  the  Great.-*M. 
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into  decay;  especially  after   Seleucus  Nicator 
had  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  only  300  stadia 
from  Babylon,  and  chosen  it  for  his  royal  abode. 
A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Babylon  emi- 
grated thither ;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  (that 
is,  in  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Augustus)  Baby- 
lon was  so  deserted,  that  he  applies  to  that  city 
what  an  ancient  poet  had  said  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  viz.  that  it  was  ^*  one  vast  wilderness." 
Diodorus  Siculus,*®  who  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, says,  there  was  then  only  a  small  part  of  the 
town  inhabited ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  nothing 
of  Babylon  remained  but  the  walls.*^  We  never- 
theless find,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth,^  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
mention  made  of  a  village  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Babel,  and  called  by  the  same  name.^ 
The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon  were  first  made 
correctly  known  to  Europeans,  by  the  Italian  tra- 
veller, Delia  Valle,  who  was  there  in  the  month 
of  November,  of  the  year  1616,  and  has  left  a 
description  of  its  appearance.^®    After  him,  it  re- 
mained long  unvisited  by  Europeans,  until,  in 
more  recent  times,  we  received  accounts  of  it 
through  Niebukr  and  Beauchamp.     But  our  prin- 
cipal information  regarding  its  present  condition, 
has  been  furnished  by  Rich  and  Ker  Porter^  who 
have  carefully  examined  and  accurately  described 
the  ruins.*^ 
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These  remains  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
world,  which  are  mere  rtiinous  heaps  of  bricks 
and  rubbish,^^  lie  directly  south  of  Bagdad,  on 
the  road  to  Hillah,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
<iistant  from  the  former  city.  The  ruins  com- 
mence at  Mohawil-Khan,  and  expend  thence 
nine  or  ten  miles  southward  to.  Hillah.  The 
greater  part  are  found  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  plain,  on  which  they  stand, 
forms  a  large  triangle,  the  river  being  the  base, 
and  the  two  long  earthen  walls  (marked  on  the 
plan  B  B  B  B)  the  sides.  The  upper  or  eastern- 
most part  of  this  triangle  is  intersected  by  the 
two  parallel  ramparts  F  and  D  E  running  from 
north  to  south.  Within  the  eastern  section,  thus 
cut  off,  (at  whose  pointed  extremity  is  an  opening 
as  of  an  entrance)  no  ruins  are  Inet  with ;  it  is  a 
fiece  of  niarsh  land  under  partial  cultivation.  But 
the  inner  s^ace  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  tri- 
angle, intervening  between  the  ramparts  F  and 
D  E,  and  the  walled-in  river  bank,  is  covered  with 
mounds  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Among  these  there 
are  three  immense  masses  or  groups  of  building, 
which  rise  up  to  view  in  gigantic  grandeur. 

The  most  northerly  mass,  which  is  the  first  that 
comes  in  sight  on  the  road  from  Bagdad,  js  caHed 
by  the  Arabic  name  of  MukaUibSy  Mujellihey  or 
Maklubay^^  L  e.  the  overturned.*     It  is.  marked  A 

*  The  idea  seems  to  correspond  to  the  English  idiom,  **  b«^ 
ing  thrown  topsy-turvy/*  or  into  a  confused  heap. — M. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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Upon' the  plaii&     AccoidiBg  to  Ker  Porteir  it  is, 
with   the  exception  <^  the  Biis  Nimroud,  the 
flaost  enormous  pile  of  bricks  ever  re^ured  by  the 
hand  of  msui.     It  is  an  oUong-  square,  whose 
sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points.     The  height 
is  at  present  140  feet,  the  top  presenting  a  flat 
uneven  surface.     On  all  the  sides  are  to  be  seen 
layers  of  bricks,  cemented  with  chopped  straw, 
reeds^  and  bitumen.     There  are  in  the  mound 
many  deep  ravines,  formed  partly  by  the  long 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  partly  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  Turks  in  search  of  hid  treasures. 
Yet    regularly-built  subterraneous    vaults   are 
ako  to  be  seen,  in  some  of  which  have  been  dis* 
covered  sarcopkoffi  (containing  human  skeleton^) 
earthen  vessels,  and  burnt  bricks,  vnth  cunei- 
form inscriptioils.     This  colossal  mass  is  suiu 
bounded  on  the  east,  north,  and  partly  on  the 
west  side,  by  an  earthen  wall,  which  forms  the 
end  of  the  northern  line  of  the  triangle  we  have 
described  as  inclosing  the  entire  ruins.     Delia 
VaUe  and  Beauchamp  thought  they  saw  in  the 
Mujellibe  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Belus.^ 
But  this  opinion  has  been  opposed,^  on  very  strong 
grounds,   by  Ker  Portery^*^    who  endeavours  to 

*  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  ITAnvilleand  Major  Retmell, 
and  has  been  revived  by  Mignan ;  but  the  superioi  claims  of  the 
Bin  Nimroud  to  be  considered  identical  with  the  famous  Tower 
of  Babylon,  were  first  hinted  at  by  Niebuhr,  and  are  now  ad- 
mitted almiost  universally.  Mignan's  measurement  of  the  Mu- 
jellibe gave  the  following  result :  The  north  side  274  yards,  the 
south  266,  the  east  226,  the  west  240.— -M. 
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shew  that  these  are  the  nuns  o!  the  fortified 
royal  palace,  whieh  k  spoken  ai  by  several 
ancient  writers.*^  Against  this  supposition, 
however,  lies  the  objection,  that  the  mound  is 
situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  proper 
(which  jffe  marked  by  the  walls  C  and  D),  and 
likewise  too  far  from  the  river,  since,  aeeor^ng 
to  the  ancient  descriptions,  the  palace  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Euphrates.  These 
rains,  therefore,  seem  rather  to  have  belonged  to 
a  citadel,  which  ccmimanded-  and  covered  the 
long  line  of  cireumvallation  B  B. 

The  ruins  of  that  part  of  the  royal  palace 
which  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  are  pro- 
bably to  be  recognized  in  the  second  great  heap 
which  is  within  the  inner  wall,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  ^/  Kasr,^^  i.  e.  the  palace.  It  is  marked 
K  in  the  plan,  and  forms  nearly  a  square  of  2100 
feet  on  each  side.  Every  vestige  shews  it  to  have 
been  composed  of  buildings,  far  superior  to  all 
others  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river  of  which  there 
are  any  remains.  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  de- 
scription ;  and  though  this  seems  to  be  the  place 
whence  they  have  been  taken  away  in  the  greatest 
quantities,  a  vast  store  is  still  to  be  found.  But  as 
the  depredat<H*s  have  excavated  the  mass  in  every 
direction,  and  ccm verted  much  of  it  into  heaps  of 
rubbish,  the  original  appearance  and  extent  of 
the  edifice  can  no  longer  be  ascertained.  The 
walls  are  every  where  of  fiire-burnt  bricks,  ce^ 
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mented  with  the  b^st  liiAe  mprtar ;  ;aBd  among^ 
^e  ruins  there  are  fragments  of  alabaster  ves- 
sels,  fine  earthen  ware,  marble,   and  a  great 
many   tiles  covered   with   a  variegate^  polish, 
the  colouring  of  which  is  surprisingly  fresh.     In 
a  cavity  at  the  south  side.  Rich  found  an  earthen 
funereal  urn  with  human  bones  lying  near,  which, 
.when  touched,  imi^ediately  crumbled  into  dust. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  this,  Beauchamp  discovered 
a  stone  figure  standing  out  from  the  earth,  which 
the  Arabs  supposed  to  be  an  idolatrous  image. 
To  ascertain   the   point  more   correctly.  Rich 
employed  a  number  of  labourers,  who,  after  dig- 
ging round  it  a  whole  day,  brought  out  to  view 
the  colossal  statue  of  a  lion,  on  a  pedestal  of 
coarse  grey  granite,  and  clumsily  executed.  In  the 
mouth  is  a  circular  aperture,  into  which  a  man 
might  introduce  his  fist.*     On  thp  north  side  of 
the  Kasr,  where  Ker  Porter  thought  he   saw 
traces  of  the  hanging  gardens,  there  stands  upon 
an    artificial   eminence,   a  tree,   to   which  the 
Arabs  give  the  name  of  AthSla,*^     This  species 
of  tree  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  country.  Two 
of  the  attendants  of  Ker  Porter,  who  were  natives 
of  Bender-Bushire,  assured  him  that  there  are 
trees  of  that  kind  in  their  country,  which  attain,  a 
very  great  age,  and  are  called  Gaz.    The  one  in 

*  Ic  appears  from  Af  ignan*s  account  (Trav.  p.  186)  that 
sfnce  the  visit  of  Rich,  the  head  of  the  lioa  has  been  knocked 
off— M. 
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'  question  is  in  appearance  like  tk^iireeping-willow, 
bat  ike  trunk  is  hollow  through  age,  and  partly 
shattered.  The  Arabs  venerate  it  as  sacred, 
in  consequence  of  the  Calif  Ali  having  reposed 
under  its  shade  after  the  battle  of  ELillah.^  Ker 
Porter  found  here  a  large  cylinder  of  burnt  clay, 
with  a  cuneiform  insc^ription,  a  neatly  wrought 
seal  of  s^ate,  on  which  was  the  figure  of  a  priest 
with  various  symbols  of  the  Sabean  worship, 
and  a  dog  in  bronze  three  inches  high,  with  a 
cdlar  of  fine  gold. 

Separated  from  the  mound  of  Al-Kasr,  by  a 
space  of  about  800.  ells  (marked  L),  there  lies 
to  the  south  the  third  group  of  ruins  called  the 
Amran-Hillj  (M).     The  intervening  ground  is 
intersected  by  a  long  row  of  low  heaps  running 
from  east  to  west.     At  the  west  end  it  meets 
a  higher  ridge,  which  reaches  from  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Kasr  to  the  north-western 
corner  of  Amran-Hill.     The  low  grounds  are 
covered  with  high  grass,  the  soil  being  moist 
and  swampy.     The  hill  of  Amran  is  as  high 
as  the  Kasr,  and  of  far  greater  magnitude.     It 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  south-west 
ade  measures  1400  ells,  the  east  1100,  and  the 
north  850.      The   whole  of  this   stupendous 
^Q^ass  is  deeply  furrowed  and  excavated;   and 
as  all  die  bricks  have  been  carried  aWay  which 
could  be  detached,  the  foot  sinks  at  every  step 

*  See  the  foot- note  a,  at  p.  14. 
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injto  loose  dust  and  rubbish.  On  the  lughest 
pdint  of  the  «outh-^estem  extremity  stamb  the 
tomb  of  Amran,  a  Mahommedan  saint,  in  which 
a  Shiah-Seid  (a  devotee  of  the  sect  of  AU)ha8 
taken  up  his  abode. 

i[<^  Amran,  the  natives  say,  was  sl  son  of 
Ali.  The  keeper  of  this  tomb  may  be  likened 
to  Job's  forsaken  man,  dwelling  in  desolate 
cities,  and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth, 
which  are  ready  to  become  heaps  (chap.JEV.  28). 
A  hundred  yards  to  the  east-south-east  of  tUs 
building  there  is  a  solid  block  of  white  nuurble, 
measuring  six  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  three 
and  a-half  inches  thick ;  but  no  wnting,  de- 
vice, or  bitumen  is  to  be  traced  upon  it.  To 
the  westward  of  this  (NN)  the  ground  is  flat, 
without  any  marks  of  building,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  river's^mbaiikment.  A  little  behrw  there 
is  a  ridge  of  mounds  (PP),  ^(tending  from  a 
date-grove,  on  the  verge  of  the  stream,  to  the 
south-west  of  a  village  called  Jnmjuma,  which  4q»- 
pellative  means  a  skull,  and  likewise,  aooording 
to  Castell  and  Golius,  "  Pvtem  in  loco  salsuffi" 
nosofaegusJ'  The  mounds  then  stretch  towards 
the  remains  of  a  tomb  of  the  samename,  forma 
right  angle  behind  it,  taking  an  easterly  course, 
when  they  are  traversed  by  idie  Bagdad  aoad.*] 

On  the  opposite  western  bank  ^of  the  met 

*  To  render  the  description  more  complete,  the  above  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Miffwrn^i  Travels.  (1829),  p.  200. 
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(which  Ker  Porter  was  die  first  to  exflofid  with 
c&xe),  there  are  several  low  mounds,  and  remains 
of  former  I)uildingS9  which  begin  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Ananah,  and  extend  for  the  space  of  six 
or  seven  miles  toihe  colossal  ruin,  known  by 
the  name  of  Birs  Nimrottd,*  i.  e.  the  tower  of 
Nimrod.     Viewed  on  the  east  side,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  oblong  hill,  which  rises  in  a 
broad  pyramidical  form.   The  base  is  2082  feet^ 
in  circuit.     [^^  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven 
by  a,  de^p  furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high,  but  on  the  western  side,  it  rises 
in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of  198  feet, 
and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick,  37  feet 
high,  by  28  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thickness 
to  the  top,  which  is  brdken  and  irregular,  and 
rent  by  a  large  fissure,  extending  through  a  third 
of  its  hd^ht.     It  is  perforated  by  small  square 
holes,  disposed  in  rhomboids.     The  fire-burnt 
bricks.of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on 
them ;  and  so  excellent  is.  the  cement,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  lime  mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  extract  one  whole.     The  other  parts 
of  the  summit  of  this  hill,  are  occupied  by  im- 
mense fragments  of  b|rick-work,  of  no  determi- 
nate figure,  tumbled  together,  and  connected 
into  solid  ¥itrified  masses,  as  if  they  had  under- 

*■   In  Arabic  characters    ^^y^J  jw»    Birz-NimrQd. — M. 
^  This  is  Porter's  measiuttment    Rich  says  2286 ;  Mig- 
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gt>ne  the  action  of  the  fiercest  fire,  or  had  been 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the  layers  of  brick 
being  perfectly  discernible."  J 

["  Its  present  height,  reckoning  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tower  which  stands  on  the  summit, 
is  two  hundred  feet,  the  tower  itself  being  thirty- 
five.     Looking  at  it  from  the  west,  the  entire 
mass  rises  at  once  from  the  plain,  in  one  stupeji- 
dous,  though  irregular,  pyramidal  hill.     It  is 
composed  of  fine  bricks,  kiln-baked.     From  the 
western  side,  two  of  its  stories  may  be  distinctly 
seen ;  the  first  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  cloven 
in  the  middle  by  deep  ravines.     The  tower^like 
looking  ruin  on  the  top,  is  a  solid  mass,  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  of  the  most  beautiful  masonry ; 
to  all  appearance  it  formed  an  angle  of  some 
square  building,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to 
be  seen  on  the  eastern  side.     The  cement  which 
connects  the  bricks  is  so  hard,  that  Ker  Porter 
found  it  impossible  to  chip  off  the  smallest  piece  ;*• 
and  for  this  reason,  none  of  the  inscriptions  can 
be  copied,  as  they  are  always  on  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  bricks.    It  is  rent  from  the  top  nearly 
half-way  to  the  bottom ;  and  at  its  foot  lie  seve- 
ral unshapen  masses  of  fine  brick-work,  stiU 
bearing  traces  of  a  violent  fire,  which  has  given 
them  a  vitrified  appearance,  whence  it  has  been 
conjectured  ^  that  it  has  been  struck  by  light- 

*  Riches  Meipdr  on  the  Ruins  4)f  Babylon,  p.  3a— M. 
^  Porter  has  a  number  of  observations  whidk  strikingly 
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ning.  The  appearance  of  the  hill  on  the  eastern 
side,  evidently  shews  that  this  enormous  mass 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one-half.  Only 
three  stories  out  of  the  eight  which  it  formerly 
contained,  can  now  be  discerned.  Yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Tower  of  Nimrod  is  sublime^ 
even  in  its  ruins.  Clouds  play  around  its  sum- 
mit ;  its  recesses  are  inhabited  by  lions,  three 
being  quietly  basking  on  the  heights  when  Por- 
ter approached  it,  and,  scarcely  intimidated  by 
the  cries  of  the  Arabs,  gradually  and  slowly  des- 
cended into  the  plain.  Thus  have  the  words  of 
the  prophet  been  fulfilled  (Isa.  xiii.  20,  21) ; 

<'  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
Owls  shall  fill  their  houses ; 
Ostriches  shall  dwell  there  ; 
And  Satyrs  shall  dance  there. 
Jackals  shall  howl  in  their  palaces, 
And  wild  dogs  in  their  pleasant  places.**]* 

firm  this  conjecture,  shewing  that  the  intense  vitrifying  heat^ 
of  which  there  are  so  many  traces,  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  electric  fluid.  We  are  naturally  led  to  connect 
these  appearances  with  the  tradition  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
having  been  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven.  Porter  sup- 
poses that  the  works  of  the  heathen  monarchs  may  have  long 
concealed  these  marks  of  heaven's  anger,  but  that  the  succes- 
sive devastations  of  man,  and  the  gradual  effects  of  age,  have 
reduced  the  building  to  something  of  the  appearance  it  first 
presented  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  At  all  events,  it  is 
now  what  Jeremiah  had  so  emphatically  predicted  (eh.  IL  25)» 
*^  a  bumi  mmntain.** — M> 
*  ffeeren,  chiefly  after  Ker  Parter.-.M. 
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Tke  congeetiife  of  Niebuhr,**  dmt  this  ruin  is 
a  lemnant  of  the  Tower  of  Belus  formerly  de* 
seribed  (at  p.  1^),  has  been  placed  nearly  beyc^id 
a  doubt,  by  die  accurate  researches  of  Rich  and 
Porter.«« 

.  [^^  An  open  quadrangular  area  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  the  Birs,  thougb 
il»  l»i8e  is  en^cled  by  small  ridges  of  mounded 
earth.  I  must  not,  however,  pass  unnoticed, 
one  immense  hill,  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  eastern  iront  of  this  stupendous 
&bnc.  It  stretches  away  north  and  south,  to  a 
breadth  of  450  yards,  when  its  extreme  points 
curve  and  meet  to  the  eastward,  after  having 
occupied  a  space  of  650  yards.  Its  height  is 
fifty-five  feet.  This  mound  is  also  very  deeply 
furrowed  into  countless  channels,  covered  with 
nearly  the  usual  ddfris  of  former  building,  except 
that  the  fragments  of  vases  and  glazed  pottery, 
are  inconceivably  fresh  and  abundant.*  On 
its  summit  is  a  Mahommedan  building,  called 
Koubb^,  generally  pronounced  doabbah,  mean- 
ing in  Arabic,  a  cupola  or  dome.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  Makam  Ibrahim  Khalil.^      The 

-  ^  On  the  «ttppo8ition  of  the  Birs  Nimroud  haring  been  the 
Tower  of  Belus,  these  buildings  may  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  priests  «nd  officers  of  the  temple. — M. 

^  The  common  name  for  Abraham  througbotit  the  east,  is 
Ibrahim  el  Nabi,  i,  0.  Abraham  the  prophet,  or  Ibrahim 
Khain  Allah,  t.  e,  Abraham  the  friend  of  Ood.  See  D*Her. 
belot  under  '^  Ibrahim."— M. 
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Axdbs  say,  that  iSmmi  <adei^  a  £ie  to  be 
Idndlednearit,  :and  conmiaiided  Abraham  to  he 
cast  into  it ;  -wkile  ^^  the  miglity  Inrntor"  view- 
ed thefii^tful  £idiiliEtion  fnun  the  simmiit  of 
his  tower.  The  xnined  portum  of  anotlier 
Koubbe,  stands  a  little  to  the  south,  called,  3ia- 
kam  Saheb  Zemam,  to  which  also  sevBial  curious 
tndifcions  are  fkttached.*] 

The  other  places  in  Babylonia  mentioned  in 
the  Odd  Testament  are : 

2.  Dura^^^ — the.great  ^bin  around  Babylon, 
where  Nelmdmdnezzar  caused  tbe^olden  image 
to ifae. erected,  which  all  his  subjects  were  com- 
manded to  w(»rdii|).     Dan.  iii.  1.®^ 

3.  £r€cA,^^'is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  10,  among 
the  cities  which  Kimrod  founded  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  It  is  a  very  ancient  opinion^^  that  tMs 
was  .that  city  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  the  GreekByEdessa^^  and  Callir^ 
hoe*^^  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence  diat 
£rech  or  Arach  had  ever  been  an  andient 
name  of  Edessa.^^  And  Aat  the  latter  is  the 
city  spoken  of  in  Geaaasis,  is  justly  question- 
ed both  by  Bochart^^  and  Bredow,*^  on  the 
ground  jdiat  it  Jay  too  hx  nerth  of  Babylon,  to- 

*  MtgnatCs  Travels  in  Chaldea,  p.  211—213.  Around  the 
tower  and  adjoining  buildings,  there  was  a  strong  quadran- 
gular indosure,  the  remains  of  which  are  in  toleraUe  preser* 
vation. — M. 
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wards  Annenia — whither  the  land  of  Shinar 
certainly  did  not  extend.  Bochart,  therefore, 
supposes  that  Ereeh  was  Aracea  or ,  Arecha,  on 
the  Tigris,  upon  the  borders  of  Babylonia  and  Su- 
siana,^®  and  probably  the  same  city  which  Hero- 
dotus^^ calls  Arderikuy  i.  e.  Great  Erech.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  Ezra  iv.  9,  the  Erechites^^*  are  enume- 
rated among  the  colonists  of  Samaria,  along 
with  the  Babylonians,  Susanchites,  (Susiani) 
Elamites,  (Elymsei)  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes.  Still  nearer  to  Babylon  than  Arecca,  lay 
the  city  of  Orchoej^  on  a  lake  formed  by  one  of 
the  canals  of  the  Euphrates — the  seat  of  a  learn- 
ed sect  of  Chaldseans,  who  chiefly  applied  them- 
ael\res  to  astronomy  and  astrology.  The  name 
Orchoe  may  easily  have  been  formed  out  of  E- 
rech ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  former  place 
did  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  land  of  Shinar. 
4.  Accad^^^  another  of  the  cities  founded  by 
Nimrod  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  Gen.  x.  10.  The 
original  name  was  probably  Arcad  or  Archad,  as 
it  is  written  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  transla- 
tors.^^ Of  the  two  dissimilar  consonants  in  the 
middle,  the  first  was,  in  pronunciation,  merged 
into  the  second.^®  JEliaa^^  mentions,  that,  in  that 
part  of  the  district  of  Sittakene  which  belonged 

•  In  the  Eng.   Vers.  "  Archevites."      The  Hebrew  is 

{i(^^^^   See  our  note  on  the  Apharsachthites,  in  Vol.  I.  p. 

••Y  •  •  ^ 
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to  Persia,  there  was  a  river  called.  Argade,  a 
name  of  similar  sound.  Upon  that  river,  it  is 
supposed  by  Bochart,^®  lay  the  city  of  Arcad  or 
Accad.  But  mere  resemblance  in  sound  affords 
a  very  precarious  ground  of  conjecture,  and  we 
know  not  whether  the  province  of  Shinar  reach- 
ed so  ^Eir  east  beyond  the  Tigris.  It  is  even  un- 
certain whether  Accad  (as  it  stands  in  the  present 
text)  be  the  true  reading  of  the  original.  For 
several  ancient  tnuislators  found  in  their  Hebrew 
MSS.  Achar^'^^  which  was  the  ancient  name  of 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  that  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Nesibis  ;®®  hence  the  Jewish  literati  in  the 
time  of  Jerome,  identified  that  place  with  the  ci- 
ty of  Nimrod  now  in  question.*^  But  the  same 
objection  we  have  stated  against  the  opinion  of 
Erech  beihg  Edessa  is  applicable  here  also, — 
viz.  that  the  land  of  Shinar  did  not  reach  so  far 
north  as  to  include  these  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 
We  must,  therefore,  give  up  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing any  thing  definite  respecting  Accad  or  A- 
char,® — all  traces  of  it  appearing  to  have  been 
very  soon  lost. 

5.  Chalneh  or  Calnehy^  the  fourth  of  Nimrod's 
cities,  is  probably  not  different  from  the  Calno^ 
of  Isa.  X.  9,  or  the  Canneh^  of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  23. 
According  to  the  Chaldee  translator,  with  whom 
Jerome  agrees,  this  is  the  same  place  which  was 
subsequently  called  Ctesiphon.^     It  lay  upon 


^^JT^- 
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the  Tigris,  opposite  Seleucia,  and  wa%  for  a 
time,  the  capital  of  the  Parthians^  This^  ancient 
opinion  respecting  the  situation  of  Chalneh  is 
render^  probable  by  the  circnmstance,  that  the 
district  around  Cte^hon  was  called  by  tiie 
Greeks  Chalonitity  which  would  be  easily  formed 
out  of  Chalneh.^  Ammianus  Mareellinus  says 
that  it  was  Paeofus,  a  Persian  king,  (who  reign»- 
ed  from  A.  D.  71  to  167,)  that  changed  the  name 
of  this  city  to  Ctesiphon.®*  In  the  time  of  the 
prophets  Amos  and  Isaiah,  who  were  nearly 
cotemporary,  (about  eight  hundr«i  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era)  Chalneh  appears  to  have 
constituted  an  independent  prine^>ality.  For 
the  former  prophet  says,  ch«  vi.  1,  2 : 

Woe  unto  them  that  dwdl  at  ease  in  Zion  ! 

And  that  rest  secure  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria  ! 

That  are  named  after  the  chief  of  the  nations  : 

And  to  them  the  house  of  Israel  resort. 

Pass  over  unto  Calneb,  and  see  : 

And  go  from  thence  to  the  great  Hama^: 

And  go  down  to  Oath  of  the  Philistines. 

Are  they  better  than  these  kingdoms  ? 

Or  is  their  border  greater  than  your  border  ?a 

But  not  long  after,  Chalneh  became  a  prey  to 
the  Assyrians,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia. 


a  This  is  Newcomers  Verrion.  Zion  denotes  Jndah ;  and  Samaria,  Is- 
raeL  Hamath  is  Bpiphania  in  Sfiia.  By  "  Oienkingdowu,"  toe  mdaal 
Judah  and  Israel.— M. 
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For  in  Isaiah  (chap.  x.  9)  the  king  of  Asyria 
is  introduced  saying: 

Are  not  my  princes  altogether  Idngt  ? 
Ja  not  Calno  as  Charchemish  ? 
Ta  not  Hamath  as  Arpad  ? 
I9  not  Samaria  as  Damascus  ? 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  lat^,  Ghahieh 
was  still  a  considerable  town,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.  23)  among  the  places  which 
traded  with  Tyre.«»  The  site  of  Ctesiphon  or 
Calneh,  was  afterwards  occupied  by  El-Madain^^ 
L  e.  "  the  (Two)  Cities  ;*'  of  which  the  only  ex- 
tant remains  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  called 
Tak'Kesra^  that  is,  the  Bow  of  Chosroes,  or 
hian'Kesray^^  the  Palace  of  Choaroes, — along 
with  a  great  many  mounds  of  rubbish. 

6.  The  district  of  Czttha^^  appears  likewise 
to  have  been  a  part  of  Babylonia,  out  of 
whieh  Salmanasser,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  colo- 
nists to  people  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  carried  by  him  captive,  2  Kings  xvii. 
24,  30.  For  a  place  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Abulfeda,®^  and  other  Arabic  and 
Persian  writers,^^  as  situated  in  the  tract  near 
the  Nahar  Malca,  or  King's  Canal,  south  of  Bag- 
dad, between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
people,  who  sprang  from  the  intermixture  of 
these  colonists^  widi  the  native  Samaritans,  were 
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branded  by  the'Jews  with  the  reproachful  name  of 

The  situation  of  Babylonia  was  uncommonly 
favourable  for  commerce.  By  means  of  the 
great  navigable  rivers  the  Euphrates  and  Tig- 
ris, by  which  it  was  inclosed,  merchandise  was 
easily  conveyed  into  the  country  by  water; 
namely,  on  the  first  mentioned  river  downwards 
from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, — on  the  other  from 
Media  and  Armenia — ^\vhile  up  these  streams, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  goods  were  brought 
from  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  every 
part  of  Africa.  Hence  Babylonia  became  the 
dep6t  of  the  treasures  of  both  Africa  and  Asia ; 
and  therefore  is  it  correctly  styled  by  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xvii.  4),  the  land  of  mervkants.^^  The  clodi 
of  Babylonia,  commonly  made  of  cotton,  was 
highly  esteemed  for  the  fineness  of  the  fabric 
and  the  splendour  of  the  colours,  and  seems  to 
have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries  at  a 
very  early  period.  Among  the  spoils  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Jericho  under  Joshua,  was  a  cloak  or 
mm^  of  Shinary  i.  e.  Babylonia,^*  Josh.  vii. 
21.  The  allusions  in  the  ancient  writings  of 
the  Hebrews,  are  confirmed  by  the  more  par- 
ticular accounts  transmitted  by  Herodotus^^  who 
describes  the  Babylonians  as  a  people  fond  of 
pomp  and  magnificence,  and  accustomed  to  a 
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number  of  artificial  wants,  which  could  only 
have  been  supplied  by  commercial  intercourse 
with  many  nations,  some  of  them  very  remote. 
*'  They  wear,"  says  he,  "  a  gown  of  linen  or 
cotton,*  flowing  down  to  the  feet,  and  over  this 
a  woollen  garment,  with  a  white  (woollen)  cloak 
covering  the  whole."  This  garb,  as  is  remark- 
ed by  ffeereuj^  must  have  been  too  much  for  so 
warm  a  climate,  and  therefore  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  rather  from  ostentation  than  to  meet 
any  actual  wants.  ["  Carpets,**  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  objects  of  luxury  in  the  East,  the  floors  of 
the  rich  being  generally  covered  with  them,  were 
nowhere  so  finely  woven,  and  in  such  splendid 
colours,  as  at  Babylon.  Particular  represents^ 
tions  were  seen  on  them  of  those  wonderftd  In- 
dian animals,  the  griffin  and  others,  with  which 
we  have  become  acquainted  by  the  ruins  of  Per- 
sepolis,  whence  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
brought  to  the  west.*^  Foreign  nations  made  use 
of  these  carpets  in  the  decoration  of  their  ha- 
rems and  royal  saloons;  indeed  this  species  of 
luxury  seems  nowhere  to  have  been  carried 
ijEurther  than  among  the  Persians.  With  them 
not  only  the  floors,  but  even  beds  and  sofas  in 

*  The  phrase  of  the  original  is  Xivuv, — M. 

**  Heeren  on  the  Politics,  &c.  of  Asiatic  Nations. — M . 

^  The  reader  should  compare  the  remarks  of  Bottiger  on 
this  subject,  containing  a  fund  of  mythological  instmetion,  in 
his  ^^  Interpretation  of  the  figures  on  Greek  vases.'*  I.  iii.  p.  106. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  houses  of  the  nobles  were  covered  with  two 
or  three  of  these  carpets ;  nay,  the  oldest  of  th^ 
sacred  edifices,  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadae, 
was  ornamented  with  a  purple  one  of  Babylonian 
workmanship.* 

^^  Babylonian  garments  were  not  less  esteem- 
ed ;  those,  in  particular,  called  sindones,  were  in 
very  high  repute.  It  appears  that  they  were 
usually  of  cotton,  and  the  most  costly  were  so 
highly  valued  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
fineness  of  texture  as  to  be  compared  to  those  <^ 
Media,  and  set  apart  for  royal  use  ;^  they  were 
even  to  be  found  at  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  every  description 
of  furniture  in  use  amongst  the  Persian  kings 
during  their  lives.*^  The  superiority  of  Baby- 
lonian robes  and  carpets  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  when  we  consider  how  near  Babylon 
was  to  Carmania  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Arabia 
and  Syria  on  the  other,  and  that  in  these  coun- 
tries the  finest  cotton  was  produced. 

Large  weaving  establishments  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital ;  but  existed  likewise  in  other 
cities  and  inferior  towns  of  Babylonia,  which 
Semiramis  is  said  to  have  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  she  ap- 
pointed as  marts  for  those  who  imported  Median 

•  Xen<^h.  and  Arrian,  VI.  29.    ^  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  !K 
•-Arrian,  1.  c 
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and  Persian  goods.*  These  manufacturing  towns 
also  were  staples  for  land  tra£Sc.  The  most 
famous  of  them  was  Borsippa,  situated  on  the 
Euphrates,  fifteen  miles  below  Babylon,  and 
mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of  Cjnrus. 
These  were  the  principal  linen  and  cotton  ma- 
nufactorieSy  and  they  still  existed  in  the  age  of 
Strabo.** 

Besides  these,  the  Babylonians  appear  to  have 
made  all  kinds  of  apparel,  and  every  article  of 
luxury ;  such  as  sweet  waters,  which  were  in 
common  use,  and  probably  necessary  from  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  Walking  sticks  delicately 
chased  with  figures  of  animals  and  other  objects, 
and  also  elegantly  engraved  stones,  were  in 
general  use  among  the  Babylonians.  These 
stones  begin  to  form  a  particular  class,  since  the 
curiosities  called  Babylonian  cylinders  have  be- 
come less  rare.  Many  of  them  have  undoubtedly 
served  for  seal  rings ;  for  in  the  East  the  seal 
supplies  the  place  of  a  signature,  or,  at  any  rate, 
makes  it  valid,  as  we  still  see  on  specimens  of 
Babylonian  documents.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cylinders.  We  have  a  striking  illustration 
t)f  the  perfection  to  which  the  Babylonians  had 
hrought  the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones,  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Dorow,  which  contains  a  cylin- 
der formed  from  a  jasper,  bearing  a  cuneiform 

«  Diod.  I.  p.  125.  *  Strab.  XVI.  p.  1074. 
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inscription,  and  an  image  of  a  winged  Ized  or 
genius,  in  a  flowing  Babylonian  dress,  represent- 
ed in  the  act  of  crushing,  with  each  hand,  an 
ostrich,  the  bird  of  Ahriman.*  That  the  Baby- 
lonians possessed  a  maritime  navigation  when 
their  power  was  at  its  height,  may  be  gathered 
in  general,  from  the  productions  of  the  contem- 
porary Jewish  prophet,  Isaiah,^  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  your  deliverer ;  for  your  sakes  have  I  sent 
to  Babel,  and  thrown  to  the  ground  all  obstacles, 
and  the  Chaldeans  who  exult  in  their  ships.'* 
This  is  a  graphic  description  of  a  people  no  less 
proud  of  their  ships,  than  of  their  gates  and 
ramparts.  But  more  definite  information  is  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Greek  writers,  who  deserve 
the  utmost  attention  of  the  historical  inquirer, 
j^schylus,  in  his  play  of  the  Persians,  enume- 
rating the  nations  who  composed  the  armies  of 
the  great  king,  speaks  as  follows :  ^^  Babylon 

*  Oriental  Antiquities,  published  by  D.  Dorowy  No.  I. 
1818,  with  the  draughts  and  interpretations  of  Grotefend  and 
others. 

^  Isaiah  zliiL  14,  according  to  the  translation  of  Michadis. 
6resenius  has  it  differently,  *^  For  your  sakes  send  I  to  Babel, 
and  drive  all  its  fugitives  to  the  Chaldees,  to  their  ships  which 
are  their  delight."  To  which  he  has  the  following  note :  *'  The 
fugitives  are  the  people  collected  together  in  the  commercial 
dty  of  Babel,  (consequently  different  from  the  Chaldees)  who, 
on  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  take  refuge  in  the  ships  of  ^leir 
delight,  their  joy,  or  tumultuous  pleasure ;  for  these  vessels, 
instruments  of  the  magnificence  of  Babel,  were  commonly  filled 
with  crowds  <rf  rejoicing  people." 
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too,  that  abounds  in  gold,  sends  forth  a  promis- 
cuous  multitude,  who  both  embark  in  ships  and 
boast  of  their  skill  in  archery."] 

Babylon  was  from  early  times  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  science ;  and  astronomy,  especially,  made 
there  very  considerable  progress.^^      Yet  Ae 
interest  which  the  Babylonians  took  in  die  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was 
not  of  a  purely  scientific  character.     It  was  con- 
nected with  the  belief,  that  the  stars  exercised 
an  influence,  not  only  over  the  weather,  but  over 
the  destinies  of  men,  and  that,  by  the  exact  study 
of  their  courses  and  phenomena,  a  knowledge 
might   be   obtained  of  future  events — a  belief 
which  gradually  led  to  the  practice  of  star-wcnr- 
ship,  to  which,  along  with  their  neighbours  the 
Arabs,  the  Babylonians  became  much  addicted. 
The  accumulated  astronomical  and  astrolo^cal 
knowledge  of  centuries  was  preserved,  by  a  pe- 
culiar caHe  of  priests,  or  literati,  who  were  divid- 
ed into  several  classes,  as  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Persians.     They  were  called  by  the  general 
name  of  wise  or  learned  men^^^  and  likewise  ChaJ- 
deansj^^  from  the  nation  with  whom  they  migrated 
into  Babylonia.*      When  Nebuchadnezzar  had 

•  This  18  affirmed  too  poutively.  Heeren  assigns  good  rea- 
sons for  bdieving  that  the  Magians  had  been  established  in 
Babylonia,  long  before  its  conquest  by  the  Chaldeans.  See  the 
extract  from  his  Researches  on  Asiatic  Nations  at  the  end  of 
the  present  chapter,  p.  50. — M. 
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conquered  Jerusalem,  and  entered  the  city  with 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  among  others  who 
formed  his  train  is  mentioned  the  chief  of  the  Ma- 
gi.^^^^  Jerem.  xxxix.  3,  13.  Whether  this  was 
a  distinct  class  of  Babylonian  priests,  or  whether 
the  Magi  included  the  whole  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.^*^  To 
their  number,  doubtless,  belonged  the  astrologers 
and  star-gazers,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvii.  13. «« 
The  original  of  the  former  of  these  words  denotes 
heaven-^ividersy  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
astrologers,  to  facilitate  the  casting  of  nativities, 
and  for  other  purposes  of  their  art,  divided  the 
firmament  into  different  sections  and  fields.  In 
some  places  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Chaldee  soothsayers  ^  and 
dream-interpreters  (ch.  i.  20  ;  ii.  2 ;  x.  27  r  iv.  4 ; 
V.  7,  11),  they  are  designated  by  several  different 
names.^^  But  it  is  uncertain,  whether  these  de- 
note various  orders  of  Magians,  or  are  merely 
different  names  for  the  same  general  class.^^ 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
was  a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  lan- 
guages— the  same  to  which  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  belong ;  and  it  differed  little  or  nothing 
froin  the  East-Aramaic  or  Chaldee.^®*  It  has 
been  argued,   indeed,  that  the   Chaldee  must 

*  In  the  Eng.  Version,  it  is  a  proper  name,  Rab^Ma§,'~mM, 
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have  been  a  dialect  of  the  Medo^  Persian  class  of 
languages,  because  the  names  which  occur  in 
Scripture  of  Babylonian  or  Chaldsean  idols, 
kings  and  c^her  persons,  as  well  as  of  offices  and 
dignities,  are  found  to  be  of  Persian  derivation.^"^ 
But  these  names  were  evidently  taken  from  the 
Assyrian  language,  .hioh  appL  to  have  been 
a  Medo-Persian  dialect,  that  became  naturalized 
hoL  Babylon  during  the  dominion  of  the  As- 
syrians, and  continued  to  be  employed  under 
the  Chaldee  d)masty;  just  as  the  Turks  have 
retained  a  great  many  names,  which  characterize 
persons,  places,  and  dignities,  originally  taken 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persic  tongues.  The 
Babylonians  had  sdso  the  same  alphabetical  writ- 
ing as  the  Chaldaeans.  It  was  that  kind  which 
later  Jewish  writers  style  the  Assyrian^  inasmuch 
as  they  regard  Assjrria,  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  as  including:  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea.^^^ 
On  two  of  the  burnt  bricks,  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  the  writing  seems  allied  to  the 
Phoenician,  a  cognate  Shemitic  dialect.^^®  But 
the  more  common  cuneiform  inscriptions  are 
evidently  of  later  date,  and  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion  over  Babylonia.  ^^^ 

According  to  the  account  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
the  most  ancient  that  was  established  among 
mankind  after  the  flood.     It  was  founded  by 
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Nimrod,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Ham,  Gen.  x. 
8)  9,  10.  He  is  c^ed  a  son  of  Cush,  by  which 
it  seems  to  be  intimated,  that  he  had  come  from 
the  south,^^^  (probably  from  Aralna)  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  subdued  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar."^  That  he  was  a  conqueror,  is  implied  in 
the  woJrds :  "he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  on 
the  earth ;"  while  the  addition,  "  he  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  Jehovah,"^^^  points  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  attained  the  dominion.  In 
those  early  times,  when  the  habitations  of  men 
had  to  be  protected  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  hunting  came  to  be  considered  as  not 
only  a  useful  but  an  honourable  and  heroic  em- 
ployment. Thus  the  Greeks  recount  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  of  Meleagros 
and  others.  Nimrod  seems  to  have  gained  re- 
nown in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  to  have 
raised  himself  to  supreme  power  with  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  had  followed  him  in  the 
chase."^  Though  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Scripture  in  a  favourable  light,  yet  no 
express  condemnation  is  pronounced  on  him. 
The  traditions  of  the  East,  however,  exhibit  him 
as  an  impious  tyrant,  who  presumptuously  re- 
belled against  God,*^*  and  in  his  insensate  wick- 
edness, attempted  to  assail  the  Deity  on  his  high 
throne  in  the  heavens.^"^  There  is  no 'mention 
of  Nimrod  in  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  According 
to  them,  Belus  built  Babel,  and  founded  the  Ba- 
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bylonian  empire.     But  perhaps  "  Bel,""^  which 
in  Chaldee  signifies  "  a  Lord,"  was  the  title 
which  the  first  king  bore  by  way  of  distinction ; 
and  in  that  case  Belus  and  Nimrod  may  have 
been  identical.     Several  centuries  later,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  mention  is  made  (in  Gen.  adv. 
1 .)  of  a  king  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  Amraphel, 
who  went  as  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Elam  to  re- 
duce to  obedience  certain  petty  princes  on  the 
Jordan.      Subsequently  to  this  period,  there  is 
no  notice  in  the  earlier  historical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, either  of  Shinar  or  Babel.     A  list  of  Ba- 
bylonian kings  has  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  a 
learned   Alexandrian  of  the   second  century  of 
Our  sera,  which  he  probably  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Berosus,"^  a  Chaldsean  priest.     It 
begins  with  Nabonassar,  in  the  year  b.  c.  747."* 
This  king  was,  without  doubt,  a  vassal  of  Assy- 
ria ;^^^  for,  among  the  colonists,  whom  Salman- 
assar,  king  of  Assjrria,  transported  to  his  newly- 
acquired  territory  of  Samaria,  about  the  year  b.  c. 
730,  there  were  Babylonians  (2  Kings  xvii.  24) 
a  clear  proof  that  Babylonia  was  then  dependent 
upon  Assyria,  though  it  had  nominal  kings  of  its 
own.     Such  a  viceroy  was  Merodach-Baladan, 
who,  about  the  year  b.  c,  711,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,   to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  and 
propose  a  league  against  the  Assyrians,  2  Kings 
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XX.  12;  Isa.xxxix.  I.  This  Merodach-Baladan,^ 
who,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  is  called  Mardokem,' 
padus,^  is  also  mentioned  by  Berosus,*^^  under 
the  same  name  which  he  bears  in  scripture.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  he  obtained  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Babylon,  by  the  murder  of  his  prede- 
cessor Acises,  but  possessed  it  only  for  six  months, 
when  he  was  slain  by  Belibus  or  Elibus,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Babylon  as  an  independent 
monarch.  But,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
he  was  besieged  and  carried  captive  by  Sanche- 
rib,  [Sennacherib]  king  of  Assyria,^^^  who  ap- 
pointed as  viceroy  of  Babylon,  his  own  son  Esar- 
haddon.  Yet  before  a  century  had  expired,  the 
Assyrian  dynasty  in  Babylon  was  overthrown 
by  the  Chaldseans.  This  people,  who,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  are  designated  "  the  Casdim,"'^ 
were  a  warlike  tribe,  originally  located  in  the 
Carduchian  Mountains,  in  the  north  of  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.^^*  That  they  were  related 
to  the  Hebrews  appears  from  the  circumstance, 
that  their  ancestor  Cesed  [Kesed]**  was  a  son 
of  Nachor,  and  consequently  a  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, (Gen.  xxii.  22)  ;  and  it  is  out  of  Ur  of  the 

*■  He  is  sometimes  called  Berodach^  the  labials  ^  and  ^  be- 
ing often  interchanged. — M. 

■  *  ^2^3  Kesed  ;  plural,  D^'^tJ^S  ^^dim.  But  is  this  any 
thing  more  than  conjecture  ?  M  ay  not  '^  Ur-Kasdim**  have  ex- 
isted bef(M?e  the  time  of  Abraham  ? — M, 
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Chaldees  fUr-Casdim)  that  Abraham  himself  is 
said  to  have  come,^^  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran, 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  31 ;  Neh.  ix.  7.)  The  country  on 
the  river  Chaboras,  in  Mesopotamia,  is  called  in 
Ezek.  i.  3,  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Job  i.  3,  they  were  Chaldseans  who  made 
predatory  inroads  into  the  land  of  Uz.  The  pro- 
phet Jeromiah  mentions  them  (ch.  v.  15)  as  an 
ancient  people.^^fi  When  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
extended  their  conquests  towards  the  west,  the 
Chaldseans  also  came  under  their  sway.  This 
raw  but  hardy  race  appears  to  have  received  from 
their  conquerors  a  new  organization ;  part  of 
them  were  transfeirred  to  Babylonia,  with  a  view, 
probably,  to  protect  the  frontiers  against  the 
iieighbouring  Arabs,  while  means  were  at  the 
isame  time  taken  for  reducing  their  barbarous 
hordes  to  discipline,  and  imparting  to  them 
the   advantages   of  civilization.^*     That  this 

•  <<  The  question,  what  the  Chaldeans  really  were,  and  whe- 
ther they  ever  properly  existed  as  a  nation,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  history  presents.  From  eastern  analogy,  it  seems 
most  probahle,  that  the  D^*t{J^3  Casdim  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  translated  Chaldaeans,  was  a  general  name  among  the 
Semitic  nations  for  the  Northern  barbarians^  as  Turani  was 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Iran.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
the  conquering  Chaldeans  forced  their  way  from  the  north,  since 
their  separate  hordes  had  already  wandered  in  the  Steppes  of 
Mesopotamia  for  a  hundred  years,  and  had,  in  part,  settled 
there.  The  reader,  however,  is  particularly  referred  to  Gete^ 
nius  on  Isaiah  xxiii.  13,  where  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  his- 
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took  place  not  long  before  the  time  of  Salmanas- 
sar,  may  be  inferred  from  Isaiah  xxiii.  13, 
where  the  Chaldseans  in  Babylonia  are  termed 
^'  a  new  nation,  formed  by  the  Assyrians  ;"*  and 
it  may  be  gathered  from  the  same  passage,  that 
the  Chaldseans  constituted  the  most  considerable 
and  effectiye  part  of  the  Assyrian  host,  see- 
ing the  prophet  intimates,  that  it  should  be 
through  them  that  Salmanassar  would  succeed 
in  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  to  which  his  army 
had  laid  siege.  *  A  very  lively  and  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  Ghaldsean  warri(»rs  has  been  given 
by  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (ch.  i.  6 —  1 1),  who 
probably  lived  at  the  period  when  this  people 

tory  of  this  people  will  be  found  collected.  This  learned  cmn- 
mentator  seeks  the  original  seat  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistan,  now  inhabited  by  the  Curds,  probably  their 
tuccessors ;  and  conjectures  that  they  were  brought  from  ibeit 
native  regions  by  the  A8S3rrian8  as  mercenaries,  after  whkh 
they  settled  in  the  plains,  till  they  started  forth  as  conquerors. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Asiatic  history,  will  at  once  see  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  that  their  name  was  a  general 
appellation,  but  what  may  very  well  agree  with  this  notion. 
The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  would  make  them  Scythians, 
refutes  itself."    Heeren  on  the  Politics,  &c  of  Asiatic  Nations, 

vol.  ii.  p.  147,  note M. 

*  Michaelis  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases  the  passage 

thus: 

Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  ! 

That  nation  which  a  little  time  dnce  was  not. 

The  Assyrian  subdued  it, 

And  gave  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

They  fixed  the  wandering  hordes  in  settled  dwdling^ 

And  built  up  the  palaces  of  the  land.— 'M. 
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fiist  made  'their  appearance  in  Palestine  or  some 
adjacent  region.^*® 

For  behold !  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans, 
That  rude  and  boisterous  people, 
Who  roam  £but  and  wide  through  the  earth, 
To  seize  on  possessions  whidi  belong  not  to  them* 
Frightful  and  terrible  are  they, 
Their  will  is  their  only  law  and  rule. 
Swifter  than  panthers*  are  their  horses, 
And  keener  than  ev^iing  wolires. 
Their  cavalry  prance  in  pride,— 
From  a£ar  do  they  come, — and  they  fly 
Like  an  eagle  darting  on  its  prey. 
All  of  them  come  to  destroy ; 
Their  fieices  scordi  up,^  as  the  east- wind, 
And  th^y  gather  captives  as  the  sand. 
Yea,  they*'  scoff  at  kings, 
And  princes  are  their  derision ; 
They  laugh  at  every  strong.hold, 
And  heap  up  earth,*^  and  take  it* 
Yet  shall  they  vanish  as  the  wind  and  pass  away, 
They  shall  be  condemned,  {(yr  making  a  god  of  their 
strength. 

This  warlike  tribe  must,  in  a  short  period,  have 
acquired  very  considerable  influence  in  the  As- 

«  "  Leopards  tamed  and  taught  to  hunt,  are  made  use  of  in  the  East 
for  himting,  and  seize  the  prey  with  surprising  agility ;  when  he  leaps,  he 
throws  himself  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  at  a  time."  Harmer*^  Observ. 
Vol.  II.  p.  438.— M. 

b  The  idea  is  «« to  absorb  or  dry  up,"  like  the  pestilential  easi-wind. 
In  the  English  Vers,  and  Newcome,  it  is  rendered  <*  to  sup  up." — M. 

o  By  the  emphatic  K)TJ   of  the  ordinal,  Dathe  understands  Esarhad- 

don,  kioig  of  Assyria. — M. 

d  This  refers  to  the  practice  of  raising  up  mounds  for  the  capture  of 
fortreiies.— M. 
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Syrian  empire ;  for  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  Nabopalaa^ 
sar,  a  Babylonian  viceroy,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  and  with  his 
aid  conquered  Assyria.^^^  Now  that  Nabo- 
palassar  was  a  Chaldsean  by  nation  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  thenceforth  no 
mention  is  made  of  Assyrian,  but  only  of  Chal- 
dsean kings.*^®  Nabopalassar  had  a  powerful 
adversary  in  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  who  ad- 
vanced triumphantly  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  all 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judsea  yielding  him  a 
ready  submission.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
now  aged  Nabopalassar  assumed  into  the 
government  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,^'*  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Cyaxares- Astibar, 
king  of  Media.  This  prince  made  it  his  first 
care  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  being  op- 
posed in  this  by  Necho,  the  hostile  armies  met 
at  Karchemish  (Kirkesium),  where  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  defeated,  about  the  year  b.  c.  604. 
Nebuchadnezzar  followed  up  his  victory,  took 
Jerusalem,  made  the  kingdom  of  Juds^h  tributary, 
and  was  approaching  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death.  He  returned  to  Babylon  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  throne ;  but  as  the  Jews  and  other 
adjoining  tribes  endeavoured,  in  his  absence,  to 
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throw  off  the  yoke,  he  again  appeared  in  Syria 
with  an  army,  about  six  years  after  (b.  c.  598), 
and  carrying^  captive  the  Jewish  king  and  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  people,  blotted  out  Judah 
from  the  number  of  independent  realms.     AU 
the  surrounding  states  were  now  compelled  to 
yield ;  and  even  Tyre  itself,  the  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  was  subdued  after  a  block- 
ade and  siege  of  thirteen  years.     But  it  is  a 
groundless   assertion  of  some  writers,  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar likewise  overran  and  depopulate4 
Egypt,  and  advanced  through  Libya  as  far  as 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.^^*      On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  enlarged  and  embellished  his  resi- 
dence,  probably  erecting  that  part  which  lay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates,   and  likewise 
formed  new  canals.^"*^     After  a  reign  of  three-and- 
forty-years  he  died  in  the  year  b.  c.  562.     The 
Chaldseo-Babylonian  dynasty  now  hastened  to 
its  fall.     Nebuchadnezzar's  son  and  successor^ 
Evil-Merodach,"^  (2  Kings  xxv.  7.    Jer.  lii. 
31,)  who  seems  to  have  been  the  husband  of 
Queen  Nitocris,^^^  rendered  himself  so  detest- 
able by  his  crimes,  that  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother-in^ 
law   Neriglissar,   who  thereafter  ascended  the 
throne.      After  a  reign  of  four  years,  he  was 
Succeeded  by  his  son  Laborosoarchod,  then  a 
nunor,  who,  however,  manifested  so  depraved  a 
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disposition,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  certain 
of  the  nobles,  only  nine  months  after  his  ae^ 
cession**^.  They  raised  to  the  throne  Nab<»i* 
nid  or  Labynet^'®  (called  Belshazzar  in  the 
book  of  Daniel),  a  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  and 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^^*  During  his 
minority,  the  reins  of  government  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  Nitocris.  But 
now  the  extensive  and  consolidated  power  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  began  to 
create,  in  all  neighbouring  monarchs,  well- 
grounded  fears  for  their  independence.  Ni- 
tocris perceived  the  danger  that  threatened  her 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  Babylon 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Persians  by  the  skil- 
ful leading  off  of  the  Euphrates  into  new  chan- 
nels.**® But  all  her  precautions  could  not 
ward  off  the  destiny  which  befel  every  other 
state  of  Western  Asia.  After  Cyrus  had  made 
himself  master  of  Lydia  and  other  adjoining 
regions,  he  advanced  with  his  army  towards 
Babylon,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  him  in  the 
year  b.  c.  538,  the  seventeenth  of  the  reign  of 
Nabonnid,  and  only  twenty-three  years  after  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  ^  *  * 

[The  boundaries  of  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian 
empire  extended  as  far  under  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  they  ever  were  carried,  comprising  Western 
Asia  as  far  as  the  Mediteranean.     Babylon  was 
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made  by  Cyrus  one  of  the  capitals  of  his  new 
empire.  There  was  no  city  in  Asia  of  whose 
possession  the  Persians  were  more  jealous ;  and 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Babylonians  to 
skake  off  the  foreign  yoke^  shew  they  could  not 
cloud  their  remembrance  of  their  former  might 
and  greatness,  nor  stifle  their  repugnance  to  de« 
pendence  and  slavery. 

Respecting  the  government  of  the  Babylonian- 
Chaldsean  empire,  some  few  particulars  have  been 
preserved,  principally  by  the  prophet  Daniel.^** 
It  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  was 
formerly  described.*"  A  ruler  with  despotic 
power ;  a  court,  in  which  eunuchs  held  the  high- 
est offices;  an  empire  divided  into  satrapies,  go- 
verned by  rulers,  among  whom  a  regular  grada- 
tion  of  rank  and  title  was  found,  and  where  the 
civil  and  military  were  often,  though  not  always, 
separated ;  collectors  of  tribute  in  the  provinces; 
higher  and  inferior  judges.  We  find  also  a 
priestcraft,  or  priesthood,  comprised  under  the 
names  of  Magians  and  Chaldeans,  and  which, 
principally  by  astrology  and  soothsaying,  had  a 
conriderable  influence  upon  the  government. 
In  what  relation  to  society  did  this  class  stand  ? 
aod  how  came  the  term  Chaldseans,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  a  people,  to  become  the  name 
of  the  priesthood  ?  These  are  questions  which 
haye  been  often  agitated,  but,  from  want  of  suf- 

VOL.  II.    '  B 
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ficient  infonnation,  can  neirer  be  satis£Etctorily 
answered.  Althongh  Babylon  did  not  beoorae 
a  mighty  empire  till  after  the  ChiJd»«n  oob> 
quest;  yet  every  thing  leads  us  to  suppose,  that 
it  had  long  before  been  the  seat  of  science  and 
civilization,  though  principally  confined  to  the 
ord^  of  priests.  Unless  this  had  been  the  case, 
how  could  these  great  works,  more  especially  the 
mighty  canals  and  U&es,  ascribed  to  their  earlier 
rufers,  without  which  the  city  oould  not  have  ex- 
isted, or  the  land  have  been  cultivated,  have  been 
executed  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  astronomy, 
or  ratfier  astrology,  fonned  a  great  branch  of 
their  learning;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  the  degiee  of  perfection  to  which  they 
had  carried  these  saences,  it  seems  an  indis- 
putable fiu^  that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquest,  astronomical  observations  existed,  and 
were  imparted  to  him,  which  are  affirmed  to  reach 
back  for  nineteen  centuries. 

This,  combined  with  various  otlier  proofe, 
seems  to  render  it  evident,  that  the  Magians  had 
been  established  in  Babylon,  long  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Chaldaeans.  As  the  primitive  Ma- 
gian  iH^ligion  had  its  origin  in  the  worshipof  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  spread  itself  over  so  large  a 
porti^m  of  Asia,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wond^ed  at, 
that  it  should  have  made  its  way  into  Babyl<m, 
where  the  continual  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
peculiar  brightness  of  the  stars,  gppeatly  feoilitated 
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astrcmomicai  observatioiis/  Astrology,  howerer, 
was  the  chief  supped  of  the  Magians  and  the 
priesthood,  and  it  was  principally  by  its  practice 
that  they  maintained  their  authority  and  influ* 
enee  in  the  state.  Whether,  howeyer,  these 
earliest  Magians  of  Babylon,  were  disciples  and 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  I  cannot  venture  to  de- 
termine. The  Magian  doctrine,  indeed,  was  mnch 
older  than  that  of  the  Zend,  as  Zoroaster  only 
j^peared  in  the  character  of  its  reformer.  How 
can  this  question  be  settled ;  when  the  Baby- 
kmian  cylinders  and  gems,  referring  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Ormuzd,  may  very  probably  belong  to 
the  Pernan  period?  If  we  admit,  indeed,  that 
the  Chald»ans,  and  it  seems  very  likely,  were 
descended  from  the  Kurds,  then  would  they  also 
belong  to  the  Persian  race,  and  could  not  have 
been  strangers  to  the  Magian  doctrine,  though 
they  might  hare  engrafted  other  particular  poinits 
of  belief  upon  it.  And  if  they  also  had  their 
priests,  as  indeed  the  Magian  worship  prescribes, 
there  is  nothing  very  strange  in  their  becoming 
united  with  the  Babylonian  Magians.  They  are 
indeed  usually  mentioned  with  them,  and  are 
only  distingiushed  as  a  s^>arate  class  when, 
spoken  of  definitdy ;  though  the  two  names  are 
often  confounded^^ 

•  SimpUc.  in  Aristot.  d«  Coelo,  p.  123.    Comp.  PUn.  Nat. 
IMst.yU.d6. 
b  Thus,  in  HerodoU  I.  13a     Ctewuy  Pers.  I.  15. 
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In  this  manner^  therefore,  the  Magians  and 
Chaldseans  formed  the  priest  caste  in  Babylon. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  that,  according  to  rule, 
the  son  succeeded  the  &ther ;  but  that  the  priest- 
caste  was  not  strictly   hereditary,   that   even 
foreigners  might  be  admitted  to  this  office,  if 
their  early  education  had  fitted  them  for  it,  is 
shewn  by  the  example  of  Daniel  and  his  com« 
pardons  (Dan.  i.  4.)     At  their  head  was  the  high 
Magian,  whose  influence  was  so  great,  that^ 
upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  empire  until 
the  arrival  of  that  prince.     They  were  divided 
into  several  classes,  as  expounders  of  the  sacred 
writings,  interpreters  of  dreams,  astronomers, 
and  soothsayers ;  and  again  distinguished  from 
these  are  the  Chaldseans.    They  dwelt  not  only 
in  the  capital,  but  also  in  other  places;  and 
among  others,  probably,  in  establishments  <£ 
which  the  mounds  of  bricks  spoken  of  above, 
are  the  remains.^     Their  connection  with  the 
kings  is  clearly  shewn,  from  the  history  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.    Their  influence  was  founded  up- 
on their  knowledge ;  but  their  power  seems  never 
to  have  been  so  great  as  in  the  Persian  court,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  mapner  in  which  they 
were  treated  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  unless,  indeed, 

•  As  at  AkkeriEoof,  Al  Himar,  and  above  all,  at  Bonippa, 
where^  according  to  Strabo,  there  was  one  of  their  principal 

schools. 
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'We  may  attribute  this  to  the  personal  character 
of  that  formidable  conqueror/] 


1  •  The  name  took  its  rise  from  h^^  Babel,  (see 
note  26  below),  whence  both  the  country  and  its 
metropolis  were  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
JBabi/lon, 

2.  ^UU  6\jA,  wjjJJ  6Lc.    On  the  name  Irak 

see  Vol.  I.  p.  178.  A  Latin  translation  by  Rebke  of 
AbuUeda's  description  of  this  province  [since  edited 
in  Arab,  and  Lat  by  Wiisteufeldj,  will  be  found  in 
Busching*8  Magazine  for  Hist,  and  Geogr.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  250«  Comp.  Golius  on  Alfargani,  p.  1 18.  UHer* 
helots  Bibl.  Orient  Article,  Erac.  Assemanni^s 
Bibl.  Orient  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  p.  746.  Schulien^ 
Geograph.  Index  to  the  Life  of  Saladin,  under  Irak. 
WahTs  Asia,  p.  607. 

3«  It  is  expressly  said  in  Ezek.  xii.  13 :  <<  I  will  carry 
them  (the  people)— tonWD  y^iK  rih^^  to  Babel  in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans."  Comp.  Ptolemy y  V.  18.  In 
Acts  vii.  4,  the  phrase  yn  XaXdatuv  occurs. 

4.  "iraw.  The  Greek  translators  write  2gvvacc^, 
and  so  likewise  the  Vulgate.  The  meaning  is  un- 
known. Jerome  (de  Norain.  Hebr.  Tom.  III.  p.  1 6, 
x>f  the  Edit  of  Vallars),  explains  it  by  <<  excus- 
sio  dentium  aut  foetor  eorum."  He,  or  rather  his 
Jewish  teacher,  meant  that  the  name  is  compounded 


•  Heeren,  Vol.  ii.  p.  188^193.     Comp.  Notes  97—104,  to 
dua  chapter.— M. 
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of  ]W  sheuy  a  tooth,  and  *ir3  naar  <<  to  shake  oat  or 
thrust  out"  Simonis  Onoinast.  Y.  T.  p.  446,  saya 
the  name  "^vy^  signifies  <<  exeussio  s.  ^ectio  omnimodoy 

ex  "ijrw,  Arabice  Jti  ejedt  e  locOf  Aethiopice  "ijrw, 

abstuliti  dimisit  abiturum,  et  ex  "i^^  Hebraice  eaxus' 
sit  (vid.  Job  xxxviii.  13),  Chaldaice  de  loco  in  locum 
transtidit,  Arabice  hue  illuc  profectus  est,  exulavit* 
Nomen  regionis  fuit  Babylonicae,  sic  dictae,  quia 
homines  post  diluvium  exinde  in  omnes  regiones  efecti 
et  dispersi  sunt.**  Some  find  Sinear  in  the  Singara  of 
Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xriii.  5, 7  ;  xx.  6 ;  xxv.  7, 9), 
the  name  of  a  mountain  and  town  in  Mesopotamia. 

It  b  the  0  ^lyya^ag  o^og  of  Ptolemy,  and  the     \jc*^ 

of  Arabian  historians  and  geographers.  .  See  Sekul* 
ten$*  Index  to  the  Life  of  Saladin,  under  Singara. 
Niebubr  says  (Trav.  Vol.  II.  p.  888) :  *<  On  the 
south-side  of  our  road  (from  Mosul  and  Mardin),  we 

saw  Mount     |^^Jum  Sindsjar.>    It  lies  in  an  extremely 

fruitful  plain,  and  has  a  very  pure  and  salubrious  atmos* 
phere."  And  it  is  remarked  in  the  note :  "  Probably 
the  Singara  of  Greek  writers.  The  nfime  has  likewise 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Sinear  (Shinar)  of  Scripture.'^ 
Schultens  says  (loc.  cit.) :  Nee  sane  abludunt  "i^rsu?  et 

r^AAM.      Sed  Sinhar  illud  circa  Babylonem  erat» 

longius  a  Singiara  nostra  distans.  Ecquid  Singare- 
nam  regionem  dicemus  constituisse  praeter  Babylonia 
agrumj  or€un  onmem  Tigridis  occideatalem  usque  ad 
montana  Armeniae  f  HIuc  inclinat  Sochart.  Phaleg. 
p.  24.    Crediderim  potius,  celebrem  ilium  campestrtm 
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tracium  Singiarae    [^^  Hj^>  ad  Babylonem  usque 

procurrisse,  atque  Terrain  Sinear  fuisse  appellatam.'^ 
WcMis  of  a  similar  opinion,  in  his  Asia,  p.  609 :  « It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  country  derives  its  name 
from  the  mountain  at  whose  base  it  lies,  and  which  is 
still  denominated  Siindsyaar,  As  that  mountain  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  great  fertility,  it  is  possible 
that  the  name  imposed  on  it  involved  something  of 
the  idea  of  fhiitfulness,  which  is  also  to  be  found  ae- 
eordiog  to  some  Dictionaries,  in  the  roots  .j;^  and  Ju* 

but  in  so  slender  a  degree,  as  that  notliing  certain 
can  be  based  on  it. 

5.  &^*iin73. 

6.  Herodot  I.  184.  Ahydenus  (in  EusebitM  Free- 
par.  Evangel.  IX.  41.  p.  457)  says:  Xiyeras  Sk  vdvra 
fih  i^  &§x^^  ^^i  ^^^^'^  SdcXaefdttv  xaXdUfAivriv,  The  ef- 
ferent opinions  on  the  meaning  jof  b^  "i^nia  **  the  de* 
sert  of  the  sea,*^  as  applied  to  Babykm,  will  be  found 
enumerated  and  examined  in  Rosenmuller'g  Sdiolia 
and  Cresenvm  Comment,  on  Isa.xxi.  1.  Some  commen- 
tators think,  that  the  *^Iandof  Nimrod,*'  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Micah  (ch.  v.  5),  i«  a  poetical  description 
of  Babylonia ;  but  we  are  rather  to  understand  by  it 
Assyria,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  next  chapter. 

7.  nypi,  Gen.  xi.  2. 

8.  See  the  former  vol.  p.  61. 

9.  See  HerodoL  L  199.  For  other  particulars  re- 
specting these  canals,  see  HeererCi  Ideen,  Part  I* 
Div.  1,  2f  p.  149^  and  Mawierfs  Geog.  of  the  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Part  V.  Div.  1,  2,  p.  342. 

10.  V:ia  nnni. 
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11.  hA'o  *in3.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  re- 
lative to  thb  canal,  are  given  by  Mannerty  loc  cit.  p. 
342.  Ker  Porter  found  some  traces  of  it.  Traveb^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  289. 

12.  Mannert,  loc.  cit.  p.  347.  Comp.  Heereny  loc 
cit.  p.  157. 

13.  Mannerty  p.  349. 

14.  ^h     L:^,    Niebuhr  takes  the  Djari-Zad  for 

the  Pallakopas.  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  223. 

15«  'Awyvw  Ba^ot);^  roO;  X&yovi  rou  j3/j3X/ou  rowroy  h 

lovd  (nir).  Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacr.  P.  I.  or  Phaleg,  I, 
8,  p.  39)  conjectures  that  in  this  extract  from  the 
book  of  Baruch,  instead  of  2oud,  we  should  read  2ov^. 
The  words  of  the  Hebrew  original  were,  as  he  thinks, 
*11D  "ins  bx  but  the  translator  changed  the  "i  resh  into  *i 
dcUetk.  Sura  is  the  pame  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Euphrates  mentioned  by  the  SherifBdrisi  (Clima  IV* 
cap.  4),  upon  which  lay  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

16*.  I.  185.     Comp.  Heeren,  loc.  cit.  p.  154. 

16**.  These  marshy  lowlands  are  called  in  Arabic 

^Ik^.  Bataich.    Abulfeda*8  remarks  on  the  Battnch^ 

el'Irakf  will  be  found  in  Beiske's  Notes  to  Abulfeda's 
Annals  Tom.  11.  p.  782. 

17.  C3^i*i  o>n-br  n^Dw. 

13*  4^bj^,  &  Persian  word,  composed  ofserdy  cold» 
and  abf  water.  Niebuhr,  in  his  Remarks  on  Bagdad 
(Trav.  Part  11.  p.  293),  says :  «  Every  inhabitant  of 
any  consequence,  has,  under  his  house,  a  serddpf  i.  e. 
a  high  vaulted  subterraneous  apartment  with  a  venti- 
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lator,  a  kind  of  chimoey,  which  has  at  the  top  a  wide 
opening  toward  the  north  ;  for  here  also,  as  at  Cairo 
and  on  the  Island  of  Cbaredsh,  the  wind,  in  the  hottest 
season,  commonly  blows  from  that  quarter.  In  win-* 
ter  it  never  freezes  so  hard  in  Bagdad  as  in  European 
countries ;  yet  we  saw,  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
ice  of  half-a- finger  breadth  in  thickness.  This,  how* 
ever,  was  regarded  as  an  astonishing  degree  of  cold, 
and  we  were  assured  that,  in  the  course  of  two  nights, 
twenty  persons  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  city 
alone.  Nor  is  this  at  all  incredible,  when  it  is  re** 
collected  that  in  these  countries  the  poor  go  almost 
naked,  and  many  of  them  lie  all  night  in  the  streets." 
According  to  Porter,  the  heat  of  Bagdad  in  sum- 
mer is  insupportable.  <<  The  latitude  of  Bagdad,  from 
the  mean  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Rich  and  others,  is 
88**  19'  40",  and  the  longitude,  east  of  Greenwich, 
440  44'  45".  The  climate,  in  general,  has  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  parts  of  Persia,  in  not  being  variable  in 
such  violent  extremes ;  but  then  its  warmest  months 
are  certainly  insufferable,  from  the  abiding  effects 
of  the  forty  days'  prevalence  of  the  consuming  samieL 
At  that  season,  the  thermometer  frequently  mounts 
in  the  shade  from  120  to  140  degrees  of  heat,  accord* 
ing  to  Fahrenheit.  H^nce  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  winter  is  the  most  genial'  season  here ;  and  the 
inhabitants  tell  me  that  the  air  then  becomes  soft, 
and  of  the  most  delightful  salubrity ;  particularly,  they 
say,  from  the  fifteenth  of  November  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  At  present,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
October,  while  I  am  writing,  the  skirts  of  the  <  wither- 
ing blast'  seem  to  be  yet  hovering  over  us ;  the  heat 
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standing  at  90,  and  has  been  from  that  to  93,  on  aa 
average,  ever  sinee  my  arrival.    When  the  beat  ap- 
proaches ten  degrees  beyond  thb  point,  the  inha* 
bitants  betake  themselves  to  the  refage  of  certain 
arched  apartments,  called  the  2^ardaab,  constructed 
(kep  in  the  fbandattons  of  the  houses  for  this  very 
purpose.      From  this  situation  they  can  have  no 
Endows ;  therefore  catch  their  glimpse  of  day-Kght 
as  it  may  glimmer  through  the  doors  from  the  cham- 
bers above.    Thin  matting  supplies  the  place  of  cw- 
pets,  and  every  precaution  and  method  is  pursued 
that  can  bring  coolness  to  these  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  chief  part  of  the  natives  of  Bagdad  pass 
the  whole  of  the  sultry  day,  while  the  atmosphere 
without  retains  its  more  scorching  fires.      At  son* 
set,  each  ftimily  issues  from  their  subterranean  shd* 
ter,  and,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  house,  take  their 
evening  repast  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  under 
the  same  free  canopy,  <  fanned  by  tefnd  airs,'  they 
spread  their  bedding  along  the  variously  disposed 
divisions  of  the  roof;  whose  irregular  fbrms  are  so 
contrived,  to  catch  every  zephyr's  breath  tint  passes. 
In   these   elevated   apartments,  the    natives  repose 
until  the  close  of  October,  at  which  time  tlie  ckiys 
become  comparatively  cool ;  and  sudden  blasts  Mow- 
ing up  during  the  night  from  the  north  and  south- 
east, render  sleeping  in  the  open  air  chillii^  and 
dangerous.    Hence  at  these  nocturnal  hours,  the  good 
people  begin  to  nestle  into  the  warm  comers  widun 
the  house;  but  during  the  day,  they  describe  the  at« 
mosphere  to  be  every  thing  that  is  cdestial ;  so  dear, 
so  balmy,  so  inspiriting,  as  to  yield  sufficient  excuse 
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to  the  great  momrchs  of  Persia  for  deserting  the  arid 
regions  of  their  own  kingdom  at  this  season,  to  take 
up  a  temporary  abode  in  the  salubrious  gardens  of 
Amyites,"  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  261.  Comp.  Olivier, 
Voyages,  Tom.  IV.  p.  881. 

19.  Niebuhr,  loc.  cit.  Part  II.  p.  227  of  the  original 
German. 

20.  Tom.  IV.  p.  885. 

21.  I.  19a 

22.  Herodot  1. 179.  iVit>6tiAr  says,  (Travels,  Part 
II.  p.  288.*)  **  When  mention  is  made  of  the  anti*- 
quities  of  Babylon,  we  must  not  fancy  to  ourselves 
such  splendid  monuments  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Persia 
and  Egypt.  At  Persepolis,  the  finest  of  marble  was 
found  close  by  the  city,  and  in  the  very  hill  where 
stands  the  far-famed  palace.  The  limestone,  of  which 
the  large  pyramids,  near  Cairo,  are  constructed,  was 
also  quarried  on  the  spot ;  and  above  that  place  lime- 
stone rocks  frequently  occur  near  the  Nile,  and 
farther  south  there  are  mountains  of  granite.  But  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
far  as  Hillah  and  Bagdad,  and  still  farther  north,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  met  with,  but  all  is  marshy 
ground.  If  the  Babylonians  had  wished  to  build  with 
hewn  stones,  they  would  have  had  to  bring  them 
from  a  great  distance,  and  at  an  enormous  expense. 

*  Hich  says  on  his  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Baboon :  "  Be- 
fore  entering  into  a  minute  desoription  of  the  ruins,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  they  consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  composed 
of  the  decomposition  of  building,  channelled  and  furrowed  by 
the  weather,  and  the  surface  of  them  strewed  with  pieces  of 
brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery. '*-*M. 
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They  therefore  built  their  best  houses  of  bricks,  about 
the  thickness  of  ours,  and  a  foot  square,  and  these 
they  burned  as  thoroughly  as  any  bricks  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  they  had  used  lime^  for  a  cement,  we  should 
have  found  many  more  remains  of  their  edifices  at  the 
present  day.  But  as  they  were  compacted  together 
by  so  slight  a  material,  a  temptation  was  held  out  to 
pull  down  the  old  buildings,  and  erect  with  the  bricks 
new  houses  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  on 
the  Euphrates.  A  large  and  fine  caravanserai,  at 
Hillah,  in  which  I  dwelt,  was  built,  not  many  years 
ago,  out  of  the  ruins  of  these  ancient  edifices." 

23.  The  Is  of  Herodotus,  b,  without  doubt,  the 

same  place  which  is  still  by  the  Arabs  called    Ck^A9 

HU*  Ahulfeda  says,  in  his  Description  of  Arabian 
Irak  (a  Latin  version  of  which,  by  Reiske,  is  in  Biis- 
ching  s  Magazine,  Part  IV.  p.  356) :  *<  Hit  is  one  of 
the  border  towns  of  Irak,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  vessels  usually  touch;  there  also 
are  springs  of  bitumen  and  naphtha/'   I  add  the  origir 

nal,  from  the  unpublished^  Dresden  MS. 


*  Lime  does  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  used.  See  Mig- 
nan's  Travels  in  Chaldaea,  piusim. — M. 

**  Since  published  by  Wustenfeld,  whose  LiJtin  translation 
of  the  entire  passage  follows :  ^^  Hit  est  ad  septentrionem 
£uphratis ;  dicit  in  el-Moschtareko :  Hit  est  ad  Euphratem 
•et  e  praefecturis  Bagd4di  Dioit  in  el-Lob&bo :  Hit  est  urbs 
ad  Euphratem  super  el-Amb4r  et  in  ea  sepulcrum  Abdallae 
Ben-el-Mob&rek.  Dicit  in  eUAzizioo :  Hit  est  inter  limites 
-'Ir&cae  et  ad  ocddentem  Euphratis,  unum  de  emporiis  Eu- 
phratis,  ubi  sunt  fontes  pids  et  naphthae  ;  inter  eam  et  el-CA- 
desiam  octo  sunt  parasangae  et  inter  eam  iterum  et  el-Amb&r, 
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laiUI^^UH  (jj>AC  l^j^  u3'i;*Ji  O^  (^^j-<  x^^ 

*'  How  faithfully,  says  Porter,  do  these  vestiges  agree 
with  the  method  of  building  in  Babylon,  as  described 
by  Herodotus !  He  observes,  that  the  bricks  intended 
for  the  walls,  were  formed  of  the  clay  dug  from  the 
great  ditch  that  backed  them.  They  were  baked  in 
large  furnaces ;  and  in  order  to  join  them  together  in 
building,  warm  bitumen  was  used ;  and  between  each 
course  of  thirty  bricks,  beds  of  reeds  were  laid  inter- 
woven together.  The  bitumen  (he  continues  to  tell 
us),  is  drawn  from  certain  pits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Is,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates.^  These  pits  exist  to 
this  day ;  the  town  in  their  vicinity  now  bearing  the 
name  of  Hit  or  Heet ;  it  lies  about  four  days'  journey 
north-west  of  Bagdad,  and  is  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river."  Travels,  Vol.  U.  p.  861.  Olivier^  in  des- 
cribing the  boats  that  ply  to  Bassora  and  Bagdad,  and 
are  covered  with  bitumen,  says  (Voyages,  Tom  IV. 
p.  823) :  «  This  bitumen  is  procured  from  the  country 
of  Hit.  Some  leagues  to  the  west  of  that  town,  there 
are  pools  which  every  year  are  covered  with  bitumen, 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  raises  out  of  the  boweb  of 
the  earth.  The  Arabs  collect  it  at  the  end  of  summer 
and  bring  it  to  Bagdad.  It  is  obtained  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  used  not  only  for  pitching  boats,  but 
for  the  coating  of  aqueducts,  baths,  cooking  utensils, 

21  parasangae.  Secundum  el-Tartib  appellata  est  Hit  (locus 
hnmilis),  quia  sit  in  cavo  tenrae."— 7r«</en/eM*«  Abulfeda,  p. 
9— M. 
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and  whatever  is  required  to  be  made  water-{Nroo£ 
The  clay-built  walls  of  Babylon,  were  probably  cover- 
ed with  this  bitumen,  to  protect  them  against  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  damp.''  Comp«  Z^'JSTer- 
helot* i  BibL  Orient,  under  the  article  HiL  Bkumen 
Is  elaewhm^  employed  as  cement  in  building.  Christ. 
MiiUer  in  his  Travels  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  1821  (Leipz.  1822,  p.  116),  infbrnas  us 
that  the  bitumen  of  Zante,  when  dried  in  the  sun, 
forms  an  almost  indissoluble  and  indestructible  cement, 
and  is  frequently  used  for  that  purpose.  Comp.  Gen. 
xi.  d»  where  mention  is  made  of  the  C3^3^V,  or  itrMs 
burned  ia  the  sun,  and  the  "^nn,  or  bituminous  pitch 
[in' the  Eng.  Vers,  slime]  reapecting  wluch  see  also 
Bochartf  Geog.  Sac.  Part  I.  Lib*  I.  Cap.  ii.  44,  and 
HoHnmuUer'i  Morgenhnd,  Part  I.  No.  24.  On  the 
dU&rent  kinds  of  naphtha,^  and  the  different  uses  to 
which  it  is  sq>plied,  see  Kdmgfer^a  Amoenitt  £xot 
Fascic.  II.  p.  273.  GmeUn'i  Travels,  Part  III.  p. 
47,  and  Niebuhr's  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  336. 

24*  See  Niebuhr,  loo.  eit  and  Ker  Portly  loc  eit. 
p.  360.  Comp.  £[e€rem*s  Ideem,  Part  I.  Div.  %  p. 
161. 

25.  *^W12;.  According  to  the  Rabbinical  opiaion, 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (see  his  Comment,  ou  Jerem. 
XXV.  26),  this  name  was  equivalent  to  h^^^  Babel,  be- 
ing interpreted  according  to  the  Cabbalistic  form 
w:inM  (AMashJ,  in  which  n  is  put  for  m,  w  &r  ^, 

*  In  its  moAt  Hquid  itate  it  is  called  naphlbay  and  aceording 
to  its  das^roc  of  QMtsistenfiy,  becomes  peiroUum,  elaati^  bibanmk, 
maltha^  and  ofpAa/Zum.-  -M. 
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and  3  for  b.^  The  prophet,  they  supposed,  employed 
this  mystical  name  of  Babel,  that  he  might  not  irritate 
the  Chaldseans,  who  were  then  besieging  Jerusalem 
ttod^  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  that  this  is  a  groundless 
conjecture,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
chap.  li.  41,  Babel  is  in  one  verse  spoken  of  under 
its  real  name,  and  in  the  next  under  the  name  of  She- 
shak.  Calmet  supposes  (in  hb  Comment,  and  his 
Dictionary  under  Sesach),  that  this  was  the  name  of 
a  Babylonian  deity,  perhaps  the  moon ;  but  in  that 
case,  the  expression  "  the  king  of  Sheshach,''  (Jer. 
XXV.  26),  would  be  inapplicable.  Simonis^  in  his 
Onomast  p.  576,  explains  the  name  by  habitatio  se^ 
cwra^  from  iznw,  and  ^"W^  to  dwells  to  rest,  whence, 
in  Syr.  {^a*,  rest,  with  the  final  syllable  *]=,  as  in 
^T3:)  a  treasury <i  from  r^:)  trectsure,  J.  2).  Michaelis 
(Suppl.  ad  Lex,  Heb.  p.  2357),  thinks  *]WW  became  a 

lofty,  poetical  designation  of  Babylon,  itom  ^^Cam 

lamina  ferrea  obduxit  portam,  seeing  that,  according 
to  Abydenus,  in  Buselnus  (Prsep.  Evang.  IX.  41), 
Nebuchadnezzar  strengthened  the  gates  of  Babylon 

*  They  divide  the  Hebrew  alphabet  into  two  equal  parts, 
ranging  the  second  in  aline  under  the  first.  When  bt  )3>  &c. 
are  plaoad  under  K,  !,&&  they  call  it  O^hn  Albam,  and  when 
reversing  the  order  of  letters  in  the  underline,  D  is  under  M, 
Itf  under  X  ^*  they  call  it  tPdllM  ^<A6mA.  It  is  the  hitter 
to  wl»oh  reference  is  here  made,  the  two  ^^tnt  in  *]1Z;\Z^,  oorres- 
pqindiwg  to  the  two  bethiiah^^,  and  the  eaph  of  the  former,  to 
the  lamed  of  the  latter.  The  Chald.  has  in  this  phioe  KSbni 
baai.  In  Jer.  li.  1,  the  words  ^p  ^h  become  by  this  kind 
ef  transposition  CS^V^  Casdim,  the  Chald«ans.«~M. 
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with  plates  of  iron,  whence  that  writer  styles  the  city 
y(ikx6m)Kov,  But  the  most  plausible  explanation  is 
that  proposed  by  Von  BohleUy  in  his  Symbol,  ad  In- 
terpret. Sac.  Cod.  ex  Ling.  Pers.  p.  22.     He  thinks 

*] W  is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  ^Li  Xm  Schih' 

Schahy  i.  e.  domus  principis.  He  fortius  prolato,  ut  in 

jSu^,   etc.     Instead  of   ^  (which  in  Castellus  and 

Richardson  properly  signifies  "  a  court  or  front  court,") 

we  might  take  y^  Shahr  or  Shehr,  "  a  town."  Only 

it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age 
of  Jeremiah,  Babel  could  have  received  a  Persian 
name  that  would  be  known  in  Judaea. 

26.  baa  from  bbn  to  confound,  instead  of  h^hx 
for  which  also  in  Syr.  {\^^ ;  so  in  like  manner  the 
Syrians  use  J^-j,  for  D>b:{b3C  bells;  ^A.^^^for 

nb^ba  a  skull.  Comp.  Oesenius,  Lehrgeb,  d.  Hebr. 
Sprach.  p.  134.  Some  of  the  ancients  derive  the  name  of 
Babel  from  Belus,  the  supposed  founder.  So  the  Ety* 
moL  Magnum  :  BajSuXcuy...s7|^f-a/  avh  roD  B^Xou,  t; 
xri<fag  avr^v,  aw*  aurov  w^o^riySotuifs.  This  is  likewise  the 
opinion  pf  Eichhorn  in  his  Program :  Dedarantur  di* 
versitatis  linguarum  ex  traditione  Semitica  origines. 
Gottingen,  1788;  reprinted  in  the  Allgem.  Biblioth* 
d.  Bibl.  Literat.  Vol.  iii.  p.  981.    He  explains  the 

name  of  Babel  by  J^  t--.L»  «•  ^*  Bel's  Gate  or  Court. 
In  that  case  V,  would  be  a  contraction  for  \xj,  "A 
h'St'Sk  est  contractum  ba,  guttui^ali  elisa^  quod  Chaldaeis 
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test  usitatum,''  says  Btucforf  in  his  Lexic.  Chald.  Tal- 
mud, p.  833. 

27.  This  is  the  simple  and  only  sense  to  be  attached 
to  the  passage  in  Gen.  xi.  4,  agreeably  to  the  He- 
brew usus  loquendi.  But  it  has  been  sadly  tortured 
•to  a  different  meaning,  by  interpreters  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Several  of  the  opinions  have  been 
enumerated  and  refuted  by  Faber,  in  his  Archaeo- 
logy of  the  Hebrews,  p.  208 ;  yet  his  own  exposi- 
tion is  as  open  to  objection  as  any.  He  would 
render  ow  "  a  god  or  deity"  (referring  to  Levit.  xxiv, 
11,  16.    Deut.  xxviii.  58),  and  yi2)  to  overflow  or 

inundate  (comp.  i%aAS)t  translating  the  whole  verse 

thus :  "  Let  us  make  to  ourselves  a  god,  that  we 
may  not  be  inundated  in  any  part  of  the  earth."* 
The  erroneousness  of  this  interpretation  has  been 
shewn  by  Hetzel,  in  his  Thoughts  upon  the  Building 
of  the  City  and  Tower  of  Babel  (Hildburghausen, 
1774,  8vo.  p.  76);  yet  that  writer's  own  exposition 
is  no  less  unsatisfactory.  He  would  translate :  **  Let 
us  take  to  ourselves  a  peculiar  name,  so  that  we  may 
not  be  separated  from  each  other,  nor  be  scattered 

*  That  the  tower  was  to  be  erected  as  a  safeguard  against  a 
second  flood,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant. 
I.  4),  as  well  as  of  Nic.  Lyra  in  his  Scholia.  PerixoniuSy  in 
his  learned  but  somewhat  fanciful  work,  **  Origines  Baby- 
lonic»,"  p.  236,  thinks  that  tDW  denotes  here  a  "  sign"  or  bea- 
con, which  might  be  a  rallying  point  to  all  in  the  flat  country 

of  Shmar.    He  refers  to  the  similar  use  of  x#i^    in  Arabia, 

the  root  being  [^^Mt^  eminuit,  escelnu  /uf/.^IVI. 
VOL.  II.  V 
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over  the  earth."    Bat  beBidefl  that  the  pfaraso^  ^*  to 
make  one's  self  a  name,"  has  never  the  sense  here  aa- 
signed  to  it, — it  is  difficult  to  perceive  herw  the  as* 
sumption  of  a  new  and  peculiar  name  could  kawe 
hindered  their  dispersion.     Kelle  (<<  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  their  primitive  form,"  Part  II.  pu  S17)  renders 
it:  *^  We  must  make  ourselves  a  name,  .}«etlet  us  not 
scatter  ourselves  over  the  earthj^^-^-and  he  suppeaes 
(contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative)  that^ 
in  building  the  tower,  they  were  actuated  solely  hgr 
ambition,  and  not  by  the  wish  to  prevent  tfae»  edm 
dispersion.    According  to  EickAwpn  (in  the  Dissert 
quoted  in  note  96)  ike.  mupipattve  is  a  historical  my* 
thus,  intended  to  accaupt  for  the  variety  of  lan- 
guage among  men,  which  was  felt  to  be  a  barrier  tp 
iatercQurse  apd  tx^e»  and  to  represent  it  as  a  punish- 
ment from  heaven.    But  it  is  inconceivable  how  the 
iDcidenta  related  could  have,  found  currency  among 
90  many  tribes  of  the  East,  if  they  had  not  had  a 
hftqia.of  historical  truth*    For  other  hypotheses  see 
jf^nn^iesws*  Grundrisse  d*  AlterthumswissensQh.  p. 
61. .  Comp.  Volnei^  Recherche^  Nouvelles  sur  I'Hist. 
Ancienne,  P.  I.  p.  7,  P.  III.  p.  14,  note ;  and  the 
autliQr's  SeAioUa  on  Gene(u%  Faf  1 1.  Vol.  I.  p.  240 
and  286  of  the  third  edition. 

28.  Abydenus^  the  author  of  an  Assyrien  history, 
which  has  long  since  perished,  says,  in  a  fragment  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  (Preepar.  Evang.  IX.  14),  that 
some  related  <<  that  the  first  men  who  were  upon  the 
earHi,  relying  on  theirstrength  and  greatness,  dj9f»piM<ig 
the  gods,  and  thinking  themselves  superior  to  them, 
undertook  to  build  a  high  tower  on  the  spot  where 
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BitbyloB  DOW  sttnds;  flrat  the  tower  hftd  nearly  readied 
to  heavefn,  when  tbe  wiDcb  eoming  to  tire  help  of 
the  gods,  ihreir  down  the  immense  moss  of  stones 
upon  tbe  beads  of  the  builders,  and  that  Babylon 
took  its  pise  from  these  rmns.     And  whereas  before 
tliat  pemd  aH  men  had  but  one  language,  l^y  now 
began    to  speak  dt^^rent  tongnes."^     This'  agrees 
almost  lifepaHy  wi^  what  Moses  ef  Ckorene  cites  in 
bis  Armenian  History  (I.  8),  from  Maribas  of  Catina, 
who  had  taken  his  account  from  an  ancient  Chaldee 
work  in  the  royal  Assyrian  library  at  Nmeveh,  which, 
by  eonimand  of  Ale^rander  the  Great,  was  translated 
into   Greek.     *»  From   the  gods,"  it  is  there  said, 
^fvbo  ii^abited  the  earth  in   the  first  ages,  there 
sprang  the  race  of  giants  of  immense  size,  and  of  the 
stroagest  bodily  frame.      Full  of  insolent  daring, 
Hiey  formed  the  ambitious  design  to  build  a  loi^y 
tower.     But  while  they  were  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion, a  dreadful  tempest,  raised  by  tbe  gods,  de- 
stroyed the  huge  edtice,  and  scattered  among  them 
unknown  words,  whence  arose  diiBeord  and  confusion/' 
The  )^Ht»illine  oraele  contains  a  shnrifar  tradition.     It 
is  reported!  by  Josephns  (Antiqq.  L  4,  ^),  and  will 
be  found  in  the  Greek  work  edited  by  €MlaeuSy 
Book  III.  p.  SQS,  with  which  com  p.  his  Dissert,  die 
Slby41ts,  p.  459. 

29.  Ctesiav  in  Diedor,  Siewkts,  II.  7,  p.  120,  of 
Wesseling's  edit.  He  says  that  Semwamis,  who^  was 
regarded  by  the  Assyrians  as  the  fbunder  of  Babylon, 
emph)yed  two  millioiia  o#  her  subjeeis,  from-  aH  parts 
of  her  eoypire^  in  forced  labours  at  the  building  of 
tfre  ci<y  and  the  tower  of  Belus.    «<  What  an  extra- 
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ordinary  spectacle/'  says  Volney,  <<  must  such  an 
semblage  of  men  have  been,  differing  in  colour,  dress, 
manners,  customs,  and,  most  of  all,  in  language,  for 
in  the  vast  empire  of  Semiramis,  more  than  eighty 
different  languages  or  dialects  must  have  been  spoken." 
Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  I'Hist.  Ancienne,  P.  I. 
p.  I,  7,  and  Part  III.  p.  8, 14.  Comp.  Slrabo,  XVL 
1,  2.  According  to  another  account  by  Ammianus 
Marcellint^y  XXIII.  6,  23,  the  erection  of  Babylon 
is  ascribed  to  Ninus. 

80.  Praepar.  Evang.  IX.  41.  Megasthenes,  a 
Greek  historian,  lived  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  King  of  Babylon,  about  the  year  280  b.  c. 

31.  In  Lib.  I.  contra  Apion,  §  19.  Berosus,  who 
was  of  a  priestly  family  of  Babylon,  flourbhed  shortly 
after  Megasthenes.  See  Volney^  loc.  cit.  p.  18,  note. 
His  Chaldee  Antiquities,  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  were 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients. 

32.  Hence,  says  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  27): 
'<  Is  not  this  the  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built 
by  my  great  power,  as  a  royal  residence,  and  as  a 
monument  of  my  glory  ?"  The  verb  n^a  like  the 
Syr.  jt^  is  sometimes  used  of  the  enlarging  and 
fortifying  a  town,  e,  g.  2  Kings  xiv.  22.  2  Chron. 
xi.  5,  6.  JBerosus  says  (as  quoted  in  Josephtis,  Ant 
X.  11,  1),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  enlarged  Babylon  by 
one-half  its  former  size,  having  restored  that  part  of 
the  city  which  lay  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates.^ 
He  likewise  adorned  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  spme 
of  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

33.  I.  178,  et  seqq.     The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
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by  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  are  ad- 
mirably illustrated,  and  compared  with  the  accounts 
given  by  modern  travellers  of  the  present  ruins,  by 
Rennel  in  his  <<  Geography  of  Herodotus,"  [London, 
1800.] 

84.  To  this  there  is  a  reference  in  Isa.  xlv.  2, 
where  Jehovah  says  to  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Baby- 
lon: 

I  will  go  before  thee  and  level  the  heaps  : 

Brazen  gates  I  will  burst,  and  iron  bars  I  will  sever.* 

35.  These  accounts  of  the  extent  and  regular  con- 
struction of  ancient  Babylon  have,  by  some,  been  re- 
garded as  the  exaggerations  of  fancy.  But  Heeren 
(Ideen  I.  2,  p.  173)  brings  forward,  as  a  very  similar 
counterpart  from  the  modern  history  of  Asia,  the  de- 
scription which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (who 
travelled  in  the  second  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury) has  given  of  a  city,  which  was  built  by  Kublai 
Khan,  the  successor  of  Jingis  Khan,  and  called  by 
him  Taidu.  **  This  city,"  says  he,  **  is  twentyrfour 
[Italian]  miles  in  circumference.  No  side  is  longer 
than  another,  but  each  six  miles.  Round  the  city 
runs  a  wall,  which,  at  the  base,  is  ten  paces  thick, 
but  narrower  at  the  top.  All  the  streets  of  the  city 
are  built  in  exact  lines ;  so  that  a  person  standing  at 
one  gate  of  the  wall  can  see  the  opposite.  The  sec<^ 
tions  also  for  the  dwellings  are  square.  In  every 
part  are  large  palaces,  surrounded  with  spacious 
courts  and  gardens  ;  so  that  the  whole  city  is  divided 
into  squares  similar  to  a  drafl-board.     The  wall  has 

'  SeeVoLI.p.216.— M. 
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twelve  gateg,  three  oa  each  side ;  and  at  each  gate  is 
a  large  and  splendid  palace,  with  roomy  hail^  in 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  guards.    About  the  city 
are  spacious  suburbs,  or  open  places,  extending  ibr 
three  or  four  miles,  and  joining  one  another.    In 
these  are  great  caravanserais,  where  the  merchants 
abdde  who  arrive  fi'om  different  countries,  each  nation 
having  its  own  separate  one.    If  we  reckon,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  new  town,  the  ancient  city  (Cambalu, 
now  Peking),  beside  which  it  was  erected — the  im- 
perial residence,  which  had  an  immense  circuit  of  its 
own — and  the  spacious  suburbs  and  caravanserais — 
than,  as  Heeren  remarks,  Peking,  as  seen  by  Marco 
Polo,  was  much  a  larger  city  than  ancient  Babylon. 

36.  See  Gesenius  on  the  idols  of  the  Chaldaeans,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  Coment.  on  Isaiah,  p.  335. 

37.  See  Volney^  ut  antea.  Part  IIL  p.  12. 

38.  The  tower  thus  assumes  a  pyramidal  form, 
whence  Straho  calls  it  a.  four-cornered  pyramid,  irv^ 
fug  TST^dyuvogf  XVI.  1,  5. 

39.  These  gardens  are  so  described  by  Berostu  in«/b- 
sephusy  Antiqq.X.  11, 1,  and  Contr.  Apion,  1. 19.  Duh 
dorus  Swulus,  II.  10,  Sirabo,  XVI.  1,  2,  and  Quin^ 
tus  CurtiuSi  V.  1,  32.  According  to  Berosus,  they 
were  constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  order  to 
exhibit  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  native  of  Media,  an 
imitation  of  the  mountain  landscapes  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  her  own  country,  but  which 
nature  had  denied  to  the  flat  plains  of  Babylonia. 
Gognet  (On  the  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  Part  III.  p.  51), 
holds  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  Baby- 
lonian gardens  to  be  &bulous,  and  for  no  other  reason 
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than  the  ailenoe  of  Herodotus.  But  the  futility  of  this 
obf^Kon  ha»  been  ably  shewn  by  J.  F.  Boosy  in  his 
Beitnigeti  zur  Historischen  Kritik^  p.  7,  et  seqq. 
Perhaps  to  Herodotus  there  was  nothing  in  these 
^Itfdens  so  singular  or  striking.  There  was  at  Thebes 
kk  Egypt,  a  garden  of  this  kind,  of  which  Plin^  speaks 
in  his  Nat.  Hist.  XXXVI.  14 ;  and  in  after  times  the 
Romans  imitated  these  establishments,  by  laying  out 
gardens  on  the  tops  of  their  houses*  Seneca  in  his 
Thyestes,  V.  465,  introduces  a  Greek  prince  speaking 
of  a  silva  culminibus  imposita  ei  nuiante  ;^  and  in  his 
l:22d  iBpistle,  he  exclaims  against  the  nemora  in  sum^ 
fnii  turribus  et  sitvas  in  lectis  domorum  ac  fastigik 
fiutantes^  In  like  manner  Tibulius  (Book  HI.  Eleg. 
3,  V.  15),  expresses  displeasure  at  the  nemora  in 
ddmidtts  satros  imitantia  lucos, 

40.  Quintus  -Cttrtiui  says  (v.  1) :  Nihil  urbis  ejus 
corruptius  morlbus^  nee  ad  irritandas  illiciendasque 
immodicas  voluptates  instructius*  Liberos  conjuges^ 
que  cum  hospitibus  stupro  coire,  modo  pretium  flagitii 
detUr,  parentes  maritique  patiuntur.  Con  vi vales  ludi 
tota  Perside  regibus  purpuratisque  cordi  sunt.  Baby** 
lonii  maxime  in  vinum,  et  quae  ebrietatem  sequuntur, 

*  His  words  are :  ' 

"  Non  thure  colimur ;  nee  mese,  exduso  Jove, 
Omantur  ahe ;  nulla  culminibus  meis 
Imposita  nutat  silva** 

Bellermann  alludes  to  similar  gardens  heated  by  ovens,  placed 
in  subterraneous  vaults,  and  thus  preserved  green  through  the 
winter,  in  the  imperial  hermitage  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Hand- 
buch^  Vol.  III.  p.  355.— M. 
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efiiisi  sunt.  Femioarum  convivia  ineuntium  in,  prin- 
cipio  modestus  est  habitus,  dein  summa  quaeque  amir 
cula  exuunt,  paulatimque  pudorem  profanant ;  ad  ulti- 
mum  (honos  auribus  sit)  ima  corporum  velamenta 
projiciunt :  nee  meretricum  hoc  dedecus  est,  sed  ma- 
tronarum  virginumque,  apud  quas  comitas  habetur 
Yulgati  corporis  vilitas. 

41.  The  disgusting  honours  paid  to  the  planet  Venus 
{Mylitta^  Anaitis)  are  described  by  Herodotus,  1. 199. 

42.  Both  Herodotus  (1. 191),  and  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
VII.  5),  agree  in  the  statement,  that  Cyrus  took 
Babylon  in  a  night,  when  the  inhabitants,  blindly  con- 
fiding in  the  supposed  impregnability  of  their  city, 
had,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  recklessly  given 
themselves  up  to  banqueting  and  debauchery.  Comp. 
Norherg^s  Excidium  Babylonis  a  Xenophonte  illustra- 
tum  in  his  Select.  Opp.  Academic.  P.  III.  p.  222. 
This  is  conformable  to  Daniel's  narrative  (ch.  v.)  of 
the  death  of  Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  on 
the  <'  night  that  he  made  a  great  feast  to  his  lords." 
According  to  the  accounts  of  profane  historians  (see 
below.  Note  141),  the  king  was  not  in  the  city  at  the 
time  of  its  capture.  Cyrus  had  previously  caused  the 
Pallakopas  to  be  drained,  which  was  the  canal  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  that  carried  off  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Lake  of  Nicotris. 
He  then  led  the  river  away  in  that  direction,  by  whieii 
the  main  channel  became  so  shallow,  that  his  troops 
thereby  penetrated  into  the  city.  Several  expositors 
(among  others  J,  D.  Michaelis  and  Eichhom  in  *'  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,*'  Vol.  iii.  p.  279),  find  a  distinct 
prediction  of  this  circumstance  by  Jeremiah  in  his 
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prophetic  description  of  Babylon's  overthrow  (Jer.  li. 
31,32): 

Courier  runs  to  meet  courier, 

And  messenger  to  meet  messenger, 

To  tell  the  king  of  Babylon 

That  his  whole  city  is  taken. 

The  fords  are  occupied  : 

The  marshy- reed  is  burned  with  fire. 

And  the  men  of  war  are  struck  with  affright. 

Others,*  see  a  predictive  allusion  to  the  festive  mirth 
in  which  the  Babylonians  were  found,  in  Isa.  xxi.  5. 
"  The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  turned  into  fear ;" 
and  still  more  pointedly  in  Jer.  li.  39  : 

In  their  heat  I  will  supply  them  with  drink, 
And  I  will  make  them  drink,  that  they  may  exult, 
And  may  sleep  an  everlasting  sleep, 
And  never  wake  again — saith  Jehovah* 

43.  According  to  Serostts  in  Joseph,  contra  Apion. 
I.  20.  Yet  Herodotus  says,  that  Cyrus  left  the  walls 
and  gates  uninjured.     See  the  next  note. 

44.  Herodotus  III.  159:  BajSuXuv  fisv  vDv  ourca  to- 

dsuTiPOv  ai^iQri*  Aa^sTog  bs  lirst  ts  ix^drrigi  ruv  BajSuXu- 
w«y,  rovro  fih  <S(pi(av  rh  nt^og  inonYKiy  xa/  rd^g  irxikag 
Tatfag  airitfieoLtfi*  rh  yd^^  t^ots^ov  «Xwy  Kv^og  rjjv  Ba/3u- 
XuvoLf  i'Toirjffs  rouTscniv  oudsn^ov, 

45.  XVI.  1,  5. 

46.  II.  27. 

47.  Arcad.  cap.  33.    A  history  of  the  gradual  de- 

*  The  author  (quoting  in  his  support  Getenitu  Comment, 
on  Isaiah,  p.  650),  denies  that  there  is  any  thing  prophetic  in 
these  passages,  merely  upon  the  trivial  ground  that  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  foreseen  or  conjectured* — M. 
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cty  of  Babylon  Iuub  been  giv^n  by  the  Bwnm  de  Sminte 
Croix  in  liis  Dissertation,  Sur  le  Ruine  de  Babylolia 
pour  servir  d'^claircissement  au  xiii.  chap.  d*Isaie  at 
au  li.  de  Jeremie,  in  his  Memoires  sur  divers  sujets 
inserts  dans  les  Volumes  XLVII.  XLVIIL  XLIX.  et 
L.  du  Recueil  de  T Academie  des  In^crrpcions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  Paris,  1808. 

48.  Assemanni  says  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom. 

III.  P.  11.  p.  725.  Babylonis  antiquae  civitatis  vesti- 
gia usque  ad  Theodosii  Magni  tempera  superfuisse, 
testatur  Amrus  in  vita  Kajumae,  Seleueiensis  Arcbie- 
piscopi :  hunc  enim  refert  instaurasse  Babylonis  ec- 
elesiam  in  lacu  Danielis  Prophetse  olim  excitatam, 
quam  Judaei  destruxerant,  monachosque  ibi  oc^casse. 

49.  See  Ahtdfeda  in  Busbhings  Magazine,  Part 

IV.  p.  258.*     I  here  give  the  words  of  the  original, 

from  the  Dresden  MS. :     JUJ   \^^ J^L 


'  Thi«  r^rdnoe  is  to  Reiske*s  Lfttin  Version  of  Abulfeda. 
The  original  of  the  Tabnlse  Iracee,  &c  has  since  been  pub- 
lished by  WUstenfeld,  whose  Latin  version  of  the  above  dted 
passage  is  as  follows :  ^'  In  urbe  B4bel  conjectus  est  Abra- 
ham, cut  pax  sit !  in  ignem,  hodieque  desolata  est  jamque  suc- 
cessit  in  locum  ejus  pagus  parvus.  Didt  Ibn  Haucal:  B4bel 
est  pagus  parvus,  est  tamen  antiquissimum  Irdx»e  monumen- 
tam,  tot«qcie  haec  provinda  ab  eo  denominatli  est  ob  ejus  an- 
tiquitatem  ;  ibi  olim  reges  Kanansei  et  alii  solebant  versari. 
Siurt  ibi  radem  ndifldomoi  quss  saspidonem  mnhi  fedunt, 
fvaam  qmndun  ibi  urbem  magnam.  Dieunt  ed-Dtililiritutt 
primam  ftilss6  ooaditorem  Bl^li.**  W4itmfd^9  AbulM^ 
p.  15-.^M. 
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«»$^JLo  cloir^  L^jot  I^aI!  (i^aXIi'^)   «iU^  caxmJ^ 

^  ^  WW 

^UU^    UaIsS     \jJAM    ^^I    (»t!<^  (5*  «^^  l^A«»^t  . 

y.U\Sj  ^^J^  jlii    ^L«^^   ^2^\     "  Babel  (here 

follows  the  longitude  and  latitude).  Here  AbrahaiB> 
the  friend  of  God,  upon  whom  be  peace !  was  tbrowa 
into  the  fire.  At  the  present  day  the  city  lies  waste, 
aad  on  its  site  there  is  a  sniall  village.  Ibn-Haukal 
says,  Babel  is  a  small  village,  yet  it  is  the  oldest  place 
of  Irak,  and  afier  it,  in  ancient  times,  the  whole  pro- 
vince was  named.  Here  the  Canaanitisk  and  other 
kings  used  to  dwell.  There  are  here  the  remains  of 
buildings,  which,  as  I  conjecture,  formed  at  a  remote 
period,  a  great  metropolis.  It  is  said  that  Dhohak 
first  built  Babel."  [The  tradition  respecting  Abra- 
ham is,  that,  refusing  to  worship  idols,  he  was  cast 
into  the  fire  by  order  of  Nimrod,  but  came  out  on*- 
scathed].  Dhohak  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  Persian  monarohs,  called  the  PaisbdadiaiM)* 

*•  That  is,  ^^  the  distributors  of  justice.*'  The  first  of  them 
was  Kaiomurs ;  the  fourth,  the  famous  Jemshid,  said  to  have 
been  dethroned  by  this  Dhohak  (written  by  English  historians 
Zohauk)  who  was,  in  his  turn,  overthrown  by  the  patriotfc  ex- 
ertions of  the  blacksmith  Kawah.  It  is  a  curious  confirma- 
tion of  these  early  traditions,  that  the  apron,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  blacksmith  as  his  ensign,  long  continued 
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whose  history  is  vrapt  in  the  obscurity  of  early  fable. 
He  is  said  to  have  b^en  by  birth  an  Arabian  [accord- 
to  others  a  Syrian],  and  is  delineated  as  a  ruthless 
tyrant.  The  various  and  somewhat  contradictory 
traditions  regarding  him,  have  been  collected  by 
UHerheht,  in  the  article  devoted  to  his  name,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

60.  Travels,  Part  I.  Letter  17th.  Babylon  had 
been  previously  mentioned  by  Maundeville,  in  the 
fourteenth,  and  by  Rauwolf,  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  neither  of  them  visited  the  ruins.  Of  the  uncer- 
tain and  partly  fabulous  statements  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  we  make  no  account.  [Of  Babylon  in  the 
middle  ages,  Ker  Porter  says  (Vol.  II.  p.  336) :  "  The 
style  of  impossible  approach  in  which  it  was  long  con- 
sidered, when  thought  of  at  all,  may  be  gathered  from 
Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  travelled  over  Asia,  a.  d. 
1322.  He  writes  *  that  Baby  lone  is  in  the  grete 
desertes  of  Arabye,  upon  the  waye  as  men  gon  towarde 
the  kyngdome  of  Caldee.  But  it  is  fulle  longe  sithe 
ony  man  durste  neyhe  to  the  toure  ;  for  it  is  alle  de- 
serte  and  full  of  dragons  and  grete  serpen  tes,  and 
fulle  dyverse  veneymouse  bestes  all  abouten.'  These 
impressions  remained  until  the  journey  thither  by 
Pietro  della  Valle,  in  the  year  1616,  which  indeed 
*  cast  her  forth  from  her  grave,'  and  re- awakened 
learned  men  to  a  new  interest  in  what  Babylon  had 
been,  and  what  it  still  was ;  the  antiquarian,  rejoicing 
in  the  ancient  specimens  of  th^  arts  it  might  present 

to  be  the  Persian  standard  (under  the  name  of  Durufish  e  Kawa- 
nee)  until  its  capture  by  the  Mahometans  under  the  calif  Omar. 
— M. 
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to  his  curiosity  ;  the  historian  and  divine,  in  the 
connecting  lights  its  present  appearance  might  throw 
on  history  and  religion.  From  succeeding  travellers, 
Pdre  Emanuel,  Niebuhr,  Beauchamp,  &c.  we  have 
had  accounts  of  different  parts  of  the  remains ;  but 
amongst  them  all,  none  seem  to  have  gone  so  far  into 
the  desert  as  to  notice  the  Birs  Nimrod,  excepting  the 
two  first ;  and  the  one  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  make  the  observations  he  wished ;  while 
the  other  observed  to  so  little  purpose,  <  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  inaccurate  description  he  gives 
(remarks  Mr.  Rich),  he  might  as  well  never  have 
seen  it  all."'^  As  to  Bauwolfy  he  mistook  for  the  re- 
mains of  Babylon,  certain  ruins  near  the  village  of 
Felugo,  or  Felujiah,  upon  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Bagdad. 

Hauwolf  was  a  German  physician,  who  travelled 
in  Babylonia,  in  the  year  1574.  He  says:  *<  By  a 
small  village  on  the  Euphrates,  called  Eulego  or  Fe- 
lugo, is  the  seat  of  the  old  Babylon,  a  day  and  a  half's 
journey  from  Bagdad.  The  lands  about  it  are  so  dry 
and  desolate,  that  one-  may  justly  doubt  the  fertility 
of  it,  and  the  greatness  of  this  city,  if  the  vast  ruins 
still  to  be  seen,  did  not  banish  all  suspicion.  There 
are  still  standing  some  arches  of  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  broad,  and  exceeding 
deep.  These  arches  are  built  of  bricks,  and  wonder- 
fully compacted.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  the 
village,  in  a  plain,  are  the  fallen  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 
beyond  that,  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  half  a 

*■  Beauehamp^8  Memoire  sur  lea  Antiqtiit^  Babyloniennet 
appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  December  1790,  p 
797.— M. 
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Grerman  mile  in  eompasB^  which  is  now  a  receptacle 
of  serpents  and  i^vnomotts  creatures.  A  little  obwre 
the  fall  of  the  Tigris  into  the  Evphratts,  is  a  city  now 
called  Trax,  formerly  Assamea.  AH  thai  travel  over 
these  plains  will  find  vast  numbersof  themiBflof  very 
ancient,  great,  and  lofty  buildings,  arehed  t^owers,  and 
other  such  Kke  structures,  of  wonderful  architecture. 
There  is  only  one  tower,  which  is  called  Danielf^  stHl 
entire  and  inhabited,  firom  whence  n>ay  be  seen  all  the 
ruins  of  this  once  vast  city,  which  sufficiently  denioO'- 
strate  the  truth  of  what  ancient  writers  have  said  of  iU 
greatness,  by  the  vastness  of  their  extent.**^ 

51.  Rich's  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon*  The 
third  edition  appeared  at  London  in  )8r)8«  Poria^9 
(Sir  R.  K.)  Travels.     2  vols.  4to. 

62.  Ker  Porter  remarks  (Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  3^>: 
^  When  we  consider  that  so  many  eenturtea  have 
passed,  since  Babylon  became  a  fleserted  kafakoliioB, 
and  that  it  yet  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popaloaft 
nations,  our  surprise  ought  to  be^  not  that  we  %xid  aa 
little  of  its  remains,  but  that  we  see  so  much.  Fram 
her  fellen  towers  have  arben,  not  only  all  the  present 
cities  in  her  vidnity,  but  otherawUcb^  likehetaalf,  aie 
long  ago  gone  down  into  the  dust^  Stnee  tiie  days 
of  Alexander,  we  ind  four  capitaia  at  leaat^  built  ent 
of  her  remains.  Seleucia  by  the  Greeks^  Ctesipheii 
by  the  Parthians,  Al  Maidan^  by  the  Persians,  Kvfii 
by  the  Caliphs,  with  towns,  villages,  and  caraivaiisaEies 
without  number.  Bagdad  too,  (had  it  not  most  pro- 
bably con>pleted  its  walls  fi*oin  a  nearer  neigfaboiir^ 
IhMt  iuitts  <if  the  city  wkidi  appi^urs  to  have  occupied 

■  So  ia  the  original  of  Ker  Porter  ;  bnt  it  ought  to  be  AI 
]!^ladain,  t.  e.  The  Citie8.-»M. 
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the  tract  of  Akkarkonff),  might,  by  some  trouble, 
boast  its  towers  from  the  great  parent  city  also.  That 
the  fragments  of  one  city  should  travel  so  fdt  to  boild 
or  repair  the  breaches  of  another^  on  the  first  view  of 
Ibeaulject,  apf)eared  unlikely  to  myself^but  on  trav^«* 
ing  the  country  between  the  approximating  shores  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  observing  all  the  iaoiiities  of  water 
carriage  from  one  side  to  the  other,  I  could  no  longer 
be  incredulous  of  what  had  been  told  me ;  particular* 
ly  when  scarce  a  day  passed  without  my  seeing  people 
digging  the  mounds  of  Babylon  for  bricka>  which 
they  carried  to  the  verge  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thenoe 
conveyed  in  boats  to  wherever  they  might  be  wanted. 
From  the  consequent  excavations  in  every  possible 
shape  and  direction,  the  regular  lines  of  the  original 
ruins  have  been  so  broken,  that  nothing  but  confusion 
is  seen  to  exist  between  one  course  and  another,  when 
any  traveller  would  attempt  seeking  a  distinct  plain 
amongst  those  eternally  traversing  minor  heaps,  hol- 
lows and  ravines.      But  certain  huge   and   rugged 
uMsseft  yet  stand  pre-eminent ;  which,,  by  their  situa- 
tion and  other  local  circumstances,  seam  suJQSciently 
to  warrant  the  conclu^ons  w^bteh  have  been  drawn  of 
^ir  original  purpo3e«      These  vaster  mounds  are 
siippowidied  by  subordinate  ranges,  now  bearing  the 
sqptpeanyiee  of  embsM^kments,  and  which,  doubtless^, 
bftve  bteen  the  eause  of  the  interior  pile's  comparative- 
ly uiiiwpaircid  state.     The  yearly  overflowing  of  the 
whole  country,  from  the  decay  of  the  canals  made  to 
draw  off  the  sv^erflux  of  the  river,  having  £3r  ages 
swept  unimpeded  over  the  faces  of  all  the  ruins  which 
had  nei  tl^  protection  of  tbese*-^I  may  odH  them 
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break-waters,  could  not  fail  producing  the  devastation 
we  see.  All  such  exposed  parts  of  the  city,  must 
necessarily  be  thrown  down  into  wider  and  more 
shapeless  ruins,  and  be  gradually  washed  down  into 
lower  and  lower  hillocks,  till,  in  most  places,  all  traces 
would  be  entirely  swept  away/* 

53.  «  The  natives  call  it  Mukallib^  (XxJJu)), 
or,  according  to  the  vulgar  Arab  pronunciation  of 
these  parts  Mujelihe,  meaning  overturned'*  Rich  in 
his  Memoir.  Ker  Porter  (Vol.  II.  p.  339),  writes 
Macloub^,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  In  Abulfe- 
da  (Tab.  Syriae  p.  12),  the  country  round  the  Dead 

Sea  is  called  Ju^JJUJi  u^^'  the  overturned^  destroy- 
ed land. 

54.  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  346. 

55.  Herodotus^  I.  181.     Berosus  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
X.  11, 1.  Diodorus  Siculus,  II.  8. 


SiJS- 


57.  JjJ,  bWK.    It  means  properly  a  tamarishy  but 
is  also  used  of  other  similar  trees. 

58.  Travels,  II.  p.  312.  [His  words  are:  «  The 
cement  which  holds  the  bricks  together,  that  compose 
the  ruin  on  the  summit  of  the  Sirs,  is  so  hard  that 
my  most  violent  attempts  could  not  separate  them. 
Hence  I  failed  in  discovering  whether  these  bore  any 
inscriptive  stamps  on  their  surface ;  marks  invariably 
found,  where  they  exist  at  all,  on  the  side  of  the 
bricks  which  faces  downwards.  Why  they  were  so 
placed,  we  cannot  guess ;  but  so  it  is  in  all  primitive 
remains  of  ancient  Babylonia ;  but  in  the  more  mo- 
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dern  structures  of  Bagdad,  Hillah,  and  other  places 
erected  out  of  faer  spoils,  these  inscribed  bricks  are 
seen  facing  in  all  directions.  While  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Birs,  I  examined  many  of  the  fine  brick 
fragments,  which  lay  near- the  foot  of  the  piece  of 
standing  wall,  to  see  whether  bitumen  had  been  used 
any  where  in  their  adhesion,  but  I  could  not  trace 
the  smallest  bit.  The  cement  throughout  was  lime, 
spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  not  thicker  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  between  each  brick  and  its  neighbour ; 
and  thin  as  this  cement  was  laid,  it  contained  a 
spreading  of  straw  through  the  midst  of  it.''] 

69.  "  Other  remains  of  Babylon  are  to  be  seen, 
a  German  mile  and  a  quarter  south-west  of  Helle 
(Hillah),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Here 
is  an  entire  hill  composed  of  the  beautiful  bricks 
formerly  mentioned,  and  on  the  top  stands  a  tower» 
the  interior  of  which  seems  to  have  been  built 
of  these  burnt  bricks — the  outer  walls  &ve  decayed 
through  time.  It  is  perforated  with  a  number  of 
holes,  which  had  probably  been  opened  for  the  free 
circulation  of  air  and  the  prevention  of  damp.  At 
t)ie  period  when  Babylon  was  in  its  glory,  and  the 
surrounding  country  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation, 
this  tower  must  have  afforded  an  excellent  pros* 
pect  on  all  sides ;  for  Mesched  Ali  seems  to  lie  at 
its  foot,  though  it  be  at  least  six  leagues  distant.  I 
had  seen  this  tower  or  he^p  of  stones  on  my  first 
journey  to  Helle,  when  I  took  it  for  an  ancient 
watch-tower.  My  attendants  called  it  JBirs  Nim* 
rodf  and  related  that  a  king  of  that  name  had  built 
here   a  large   ^nd   sf>lendid   palace ;   that   when   it 

VOL.  II.  a 
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thundered,  he  shot  up  arrows  into  the  air  as  if  wjpr- 
ring  with  God ;  that  he  boasted  of  having  wound- 
ed God,  shewing  a  bloody  arrow  whieh  had  fallen 
down  from  the  sky  ;  that  God  had  punished  hina 
with  insects,  which  proved  so  dreadful  an  annoyance, 
that  he  could  find  no  rest  in  his  palace,  and  was  at 
last  killed  by  them,  &c."  In  Helle  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  Mahomme- 
dan  doctors  except  the  Cadi,  and  he  knew  nothing 
more  than  the  popular  story.  But  after  I  had  read 
what  Flerodotus  says  (Book  I.  §  170)  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  and  its  strong  tower,  I  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  this  might  be  the  remains  of  it,  and 
am  therefore  anxious  that  some  succeeding  traveller 
should  accurately  examine  and  describe  it.  I  mad^. 
the  journey  thither,  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
guide,  and  I  had  seen  but  a  little  of  the  monument, 
when  I  perceived  some  Arabs  reconnoitring  us,  aiui 
deemed  it  safest  to  ride  back  to  the  town.  Had  I 
supposed  I  was  so  near  the  Tower  of  Baby  Ion,  I 
should  certsunly  have  risked  more  for  a  closer  sur- 
vey."   Niebuhrs  Travels,  (Ger.)  Vol.  I.  p.  289. 

60.  A  positive  proof  of  the  temple  of  Belus  having 
been  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  is  adduced :  b^. 
Ker  Porter.  [The  foUowiug  is  his  statement  of  it : 
*'  I  am  aware  of  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
that  this  celebrated  temple  stood  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river ;  arising,  rather  unreasonab^y  it 
might  seem,  from  the  evidence  of  only  one  classic 
writer,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  that  writer,  who  had 
never  been  near  the  remains  of  the  city,  and  wl^, 

*  These,  and  other  traditions  reflpectipg  Nimrod,  will  be 
fimnd  in  D^Herbelot,  in  the  attide  Nimrod»^»M, 
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in  other  respects,  has   been  shewn  an  inaccurate 
collector  of  fiicts;   while  neither   Herodotus,   who 
had  been  on   the   very  spot,    nor   any  other  an- 
cient author  on  the  subject,  say  one  word  decisive  on 
the  matter.      But  modern  commentators  appear  to 
have  something   more  than  a  single   testimony  to 
maintain  the  argument  with  them ;  they  can  support 
the  temple  of  Belus  on  the  eastern  shore  by  the  ocu- 
lar evidences  of  those  travellers  who,  though  visit- 
ing Babylon,  had  never  seen  Birs  Nimrood ;  and  tak- 
ing it  for  granted,  (\rom  the  apparent  long  level  of  the. 
opposite  shore,  that  no  considtrable  ruins  could  be 
there,  they  at  once  embrace  the  single  assertion  of 
Diodorus,  and  in  harmony  with  it,  pronounced  the 
huge  mass  of  Muje)ib6  to  be  that  of  Babel  and  Ju- 
*piter  Belus  :  the  palace  they  cannot  fail  recognising; 
and  thus,  in  fact,  all  the  greatest  objects  of  a  city, 
which  covered  nearly  fifty  miles  of  ground,  are  crush- 
edlup  into  the  comparatively  narrow  space*  which  had 
Ofoly  formed  the  acropolis  of  its  palace.     But  since 
the  jndioiotis  investigation  of  the  Birs  Nimrood  by 
Mr.  Rich,  and  the  conclusions  he  thence  draws  in 
favour  of  its  claim  to 'the  honours  of  the  great  tem- 
ple, it  appears  to  me  that  unprejudiced  opinion  must 
change  to  his  view  of  the  argument;  and  one  in- 
f^rence  in  support  of  the  temple  having  been  in  the 
western  division  of  the  town,  and  hence  on  this  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  I  would  deduce  from  a  circum- 
stance (which  I  am  aware  has  been  quoted  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion)   that  took  place  when  Babylon 
wa»  taken  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  through  the  treachery 
of  Zopyrus,  who  opened  the  Belidian  and  Cissian 
(er  S118&)  gales,  to  admit  the  Persian  solars.    The 
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gates  were  near  to  each  other^that  is,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  town ;  and  the  Cissian  or  Susa  gate,  point- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Persian  capital  of  that  name, 
proves  that  the  army  entered  from  the  east.  In  the 
tumult  of  this  surprise,  the  Babylonians  fled  and  topk 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  fielus. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  study 
oriental  subjects,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the 
East  (and  the  practice  remains  to  this  day),  to  name 
the  gates  of  a  city,  not  from  objects  within  the  walls, 
but  from  outward  places  to  which  they  led.  Had 
the  alarmed  Babylonians  fled  through  the  Belidian 
gate  to  the  temple  of  Belus  (which  some  writers  would 
infer),  the  fugitives  must  have  ran  on  the  very  pikes 
of  the  entering  Persians.  This  being  an  impossibility 
to  suppose,  the  Belidian  gate  could  not  have  received  * 
its  name  from  the  temple ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Rich*s  suggestion,  most  probably  from  some  now  for* 
gotten  town,  eastward  of  the  city.  Hence  the  natural 
fact  appears  to  have  been  this :  that  the  people,  find<* 
ing  the  eastern  gates  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
invaders  pressing  forward  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  castellated  palace  on  that  .side,  would  instinc- 
tively seek  shelter  in  the  strongest  and  most  distant 
places  they  could  reach  in  any  time  to  escape  the 
enemy ;  and  what  so  apparent  as  the  temple  of 
Belus,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  (a  safeguard 
in  itself!)  and  situated  in  the  furthest  western  extre- 
mity of  the  city ;  and  which  was  also  doubly  fortified 
by  its  brazen  gates,  and  lofty  walls  ?  Besides,  had 
this  temple  been  any  where  in  the  eastern  quarter,  the 
people  would  rather  have  avoided  than  fled  to  it;  it 
being  one  of  the  first  placesi  in  such  a  casep  to  whiek 
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the  Persian  soldiers  would  have  hurried,  for  the  plun- 
der of  its  treasury.    Porter's  Trav.  Vol.  II.  p.  383;] 

The  ancient  traditions  preserved  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  in  reference  to  this  group  of  ruins,  and 
the  fact  of  the  Birs  still  presenting  visible  traces  of 
a  tower,  consisting  of  different  stories  rising  on  one 
another,  are  confirmatory  evidences  to  the  same 
effect.  Some  travellers  have  confounded  this  tower 
on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  with  another 
ruin  of  a  similar  name,  which  stands  on  the  height  of 
Akkerkoof,  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-west  of  Bag- 
dad, and  not  far  from  the  Tigris.  See  NiehuWs 
Travels,  Part  II.  p.  305.  Ker  Portert  who  gives  a 
description  and  drawing  of  this  ruin  (Vol.  II.  p.  275, 
Plate  68),  remarks  that  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Tell'Nimroudy  and  by  the  Turks,  Nemroud  Tepassi, 
which  both  signify  "  Nimrod's  Hill.**  But  it  is  de- 
iscribed  under  the  name  of  Nimrod's  Tower  by  Ives  in 
his  Travels,  Part  II,  and  by  Olivier  in  his  Voyages, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  397,  et  seqq. 

[On  a  question  which  has  excited  so  much  interest 
as  the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  student  to  have  the  opinions  of  such  a  man  as 
Heeren  of  Gottingeii.  This  learned  and  judicious 
writer,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  ruins  from  recent  travellers,  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusions,  which  are  here  presented  in 
a  condensed  form. 

I^irst,  The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients,  and  es- 
pecially by  Herodotus,  respecting  the  extent  and 
situation  of  ancient  Babylon,  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  modems,  quite  as  much  atf 
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OQuld  be  expected,  eonsiderii^  tbe  nature  of  tlie  Tuim. 
The  length  of  ancient  Babylon,  from  north  to  south* 
may  be  estimated  at  twelve  miles. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  only  proved  from  tbe  most  re- 
cent investigations,  that  ancient  Babylon  was  sitnated 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  the  course  of 
this  river  has  undergone  no  important  change ;  but  it 
also  becomes  highly  probable,  that  the  western  part  «f 
the  city,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  doubted,  was 
the  largest. 

Thirdly.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  is  correct  in  considering 
the  western  quarter  of  the  city  as  the  most  ancient. 

Fourthly.  The  tower  of  Nimrod  is  the  ancient 
temple  of  Bel,  which,  therefore,  was  in  the  wesiem 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  not  in  the  eastern,  as  was  for- 
merly believed.  For  the  Birs  Nimrod  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  temple  inform; — of  the  eight  stories 
which  it  originally  had,  three  can  still  be  made  out. 
It  corresponds  in  dimensions,  for  its  lengdi  and  breacfoh 
agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Herodotus,  so  far  as  tbcy 
mn  be  determined  from  a  mountain  heap  of  ruins. 
It  corresponds,  finally,  with  the  statement  of  the  same 
historian,  that  this  pyramidal  sanctuary  stood  within 
a  quadrangular  enclosure,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  clearly  to  be  traced.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the 
temple  of  Bel  was  erected  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  city :  but  only  that  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  one 
quarter. 

Fifthly*  If  the  Birs  Nimrod  be  the  ancient  temple 
of  Bel,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  belongs  to 
tbe  oldest  ruins  of  Babylon  ;  or  rather,  that  it  is  ^ 
oldest.    There  seems  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  faiC^ 
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"wiffle  all  f!e«m8  to  speak  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
-remains  of  that  primaeval  building,  erected  by  the 
assembly  of  nations,  whose  top  should  reach  to  hea- 
ven, but  whose  completion  was  prevented  by  Jeho- 
vah. It  may  be  assumed  that  its  site  was  westward 
<yf  the  stream,  because  it  was  built  bv  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  when  they  were  journeying  from  west  to 
east.  •*  As  they  now  journeyed  towards  the  east,"* 
it  is  said  <'  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
and  dwelt  therein."  It  was  built  of  the  same  material 
as  that  of  which  the  ruin  consists.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  so  mighty  a  building  should  have  been  en- 
tirely swept  from  the  iearth,  in  so  dry  and  favourable 
a  climate,  where  so  many  smaller  have  been  pre- 
served. Its  preservation  seems,  in  some  measure, 
accounted  for,  from  its  having  been,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  stars,  the  temple  of  the 
national  deity ;  (whether,  as  I  believe,  the  sun,  or,  as 
some  others  think,  the  planet  Jupiter^;)  and,  like- 
wise, the  astrological  sanctuary.  It  is  almost  need- 
tess  to  add,  that  this  supposition  in  no  way  militate 
against  the  gradual  additions,  aggrandisement,  and 
embellishments  which  it  afterwards  received,  and 
which  were  again,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  reduced 
to  ruins.  Neither  can  any  thing  be  argued  agaii^ 
its  high  antiquity  from  bricks  with  inscriptions  hav- 
ing been  found  amongst  its  ruins.  The  only  ques- 
tion here  is  respecting  the  original  foundation-<-the 
ihrstand  mightiest  that  the  hand  of  man  erected ;  and 

•  In  the  Eng.  Vers,  it  is  **from  the  east.'* 
^  Oeteniut  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  11.  p.  395. 
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what  higher  confirmation  can  there  be  of  the  most 
ancient  record  we  possess,  than  the  existence  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments  mentioned  by  its  inspired 
author? 

Sixthly,  Modern  investigations  confirm  also  the 
particulars  respecting  the  two  royal  palaces  in  Baby- 
lon ;  for,  besides  the  remains  of  the  eastern,  Porter 
seems  to  have  discovered  vestiges  of  the  western 
also. 

Seventhly,  The  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  was  the 
later,  but,  probably,  the  most  magnificent.  It  was 
the  city  of  the  Chaldseans,  where  Nabopolassar  and 
his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned,  and  erected  their 
royal  dwellings.  It  was  from  the  battlements  of  the 
palace  (al  Kasr,)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  gazing 
upon  that  royal  Babel,  which  he  had  built  as  a  wit- 
ness of  his  power,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  haughty  pride !  Through  those  gates 
Cyrus  and  Alexander  once  triumphantly  entered  in- 
to Babylon!  In  those  halls  they  dwelt;  and  here 
the  Macedonian  hero  breathed  his  last!  HeereiCt 
Researches  on  Asiatic  Nations.  Vol.  ii.  p.  178,  et 
seqq, 

61.  TheodoHon  writes  Ass/^a,  having,  probably^ 
read  K'nn  instead  of  hJ'nii.  Or,  perhaps,  he  thought 
of  the  plain  of  Defra  in  Susiana,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy, (vi.  3.)  Hihiov  Asjj^a  fUTa^v  rvji  XaX^a^n- 
doi  xai  TTig  Kiaaiag,  The  Alexandrian  translator  has 
rendered  vrwi  by  in^i^oKov.    He  took  the  word  for 

an  appellative,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic,  .^^  a  circle 
or  round  enclosure,     St  Jerome  says  in  his  Com- 
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ment,  in  loc. :  pro  Dura  LXX.  irt^t^oXov  transtule- 
runt,  quod  nos  vivarium  vel  conchtsum  locum  dicere 
possumus.  K11T  seems  also  to  have  been  regarded  as 
an  appellative  by  the  author  of  the  Greek  version  in 
St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  edited  by  Villoison ; 
for  he  has  iv  Tsditfj  '^r^riaBC/jg,  in  the  plain  of  burning. 
Perhaps  he  connected  it  with  the  Hebrew  "rn,  which 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  5,  of  a  round  pile  heaped  up 
for  burning.  [Com p.  Taylor's  Fragments  to  Cal- 
met,  No.  150,  595] 

62.  In  the  Talmudic  Tract  Sanhedrin,  (Fol.  92, 
col.  2),  it  is  said,  that  the  Plain  of  Dura  extended 
from  the  river  Eshel  to  the  city  Rabbath,  bWK  ^n3n 
m*i*T  nrpa  ni'n  n^;  but  these  localities  are  now 
quite  unknown.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
(xxv.  6.  9,)  a  city  of  Dura  on  the  Tigris,  and  (xxiii. 
5.  8  ;  xxiv.  1.  5,)  another  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia ;  but  neither  of  these  is  to  be  thought 
of  here. 

63.  yyii.  The  name  signifies  length, 

64.  Jerome  says  in  the  Quaestt.  Hebrr.  on  Gen.  i. 
10:  <*  Regnavit  autem  (Nimrod)  et  in  Arach,  hoc 
est,  in  Edissa." 

65.  It  was  called  after  the  Macedonian  city  of  the 
same  name,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  See  Cellariusy  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  Tom.  I.  p. 
833. 

66.  KaWio^oTi,  the  fine-fiowing — so  called  on  ac- 
count of  a  famous  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  this  Greek  name,  the  modern  Syriac  wOi5o] 

XJrhoiy  and  the  Arabic  L^Jl  Erroha  appear  to  have 
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been  tormed.     *rhe  city  is  now  called  \J  ]  Orfa ; 

l^fobably  from  the  simple  transmutation  ofthe  h  in  these 
names  into  f,  just  as  the  ^olians  used  the  Latin  f 
fjjr  h.  See  Michaelis  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Exter. 
P.  I.  p.  221,  and  Niebuhrs  Trav.  P.  II.  p.  407, 
(Ger.) 

67.  Too  much  importance  is  attached  by  Assemani 
(Dissert  de  Monophysitis,  prefixed  to  Vol.  II.  of  his 
Biblioth.  Orient,  under  Edessa^) — and  after  him  by 
J,  D.  MichaeliSi  (Spicil.  Geog.  Hebr.  P.  I.  p.  222,)  to 
the  words  of  Ephrem,  [Syrus,]  who  in  his  Comment 
on  Gen.  x.  10,  says  "  Erech  is  Urhoi  wOi>o|  oiA#|j  yi\t 
«.  e.  Edessa!*  He  is  to  be  understood  as  merely 
repeating  the  ancient  traditions  which  Jerome  also 
follows,  (see  note  64,)  but  which  are  no  certain  evi- 
dence to  rest  upon. 

68.  Geog.  Sacra.     P.  I.  Lib.  iv.  Cap.  16,  p.  267. 

69.  In  the  Essay  "  On  the  Original  Kingdom  of 
Nimrod,"  in  his  Researches  in  Ancient  History,  p. 
130,  et  seqq.  *'  The  cities  mentioned  having  been 
the  first  beginning  of  the  first  kingdom,  cannot  have 
been  far  distant  from  each  other ;  and  if  they  were 
in  each  other's  vicinity,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
have  been  very  extensive.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Mesopotamia  having  ever  borne  the  names  of  both 
Aram,  (v.  22,)  and  Shinar.  As  Amraphel  the  king 
of  Shinar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.,  was  routed  along 
with  three  other  kings^  by  a  body  of  318  retainers  of 
Abraham,  it  is  manifest  that  the  title  *'  king**  there 
designates  nothing  more  than  the  leader  of  a  noma- 
dic horde.     And  it  is  impossible  that  Shinar  cottld 
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then  have  Ueen  a  kingdom  in  whieli  there  were  cities 
lying  from  300  to  400  miles  distant  from  each 
otber.** 

70.  The  "  A^sxxa.  of  Ptolemy y  vi.  3.  AmmiavM 
Marcellinus  says,  (xxiii.  6. 26) :  His  tractibus  (Chal» 
daeorum)  Susiani,  apud  quos  non  multa  sunt  oppida ; 
inter  alia  tamen  eminet  Susa,  saepe  domicilium  re- 
gium  et  Arsiana,  et  Sele,  et  Aracha,  SchulihesSy  in 
his  work  on  '<  Paradise,"  (p.  1 1 2),  adheres  to  Bo- 
chart's  opinion. 

71.  I.  185,  and  VI.  119.  Boehartmysy  (loo.  ett. 
p.  26H :)  Ardericae  nomen  Persas  conflasse  putamus 
ex  n*)K  ard  et  ^ik  JSrec.  Ard  Persice  magnum  so- 
nat,  ut  probavimus  in  Capite  de  Sabiha. 

72.  K^D'IK* 

73.  Ptolemy  loc.  cit.  Comp.  Mannert's  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Part  V.  Div.  ii. 
p.  418. 

74.  TDK.  Simonis  conjectures,  (Onomast.  Vet. 
Test.  p.  276,)  that  this  name  is  derived  from  niDK 
(like  nbfrom  mb,  nnx  from  mnK,)  and  signifies  ^ 

chain  or  fetter^  after  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  jj'^ 

to  bind  fast ;  so  that  it  would  denote  a  city  or  for- 
tress erected  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  keep- 
ing in  check  a  conquered  people.  A  city  founded 
by  Assur,  (Gen.  x.  12,)  had  a  name  of  similar  import, 
]D*i,  Resen,  But  to  bitid  may  rather  have  the  sense 
of  to  strengthen.  Thus  the  Persians  call  the  walls  of 
a  town  jOu  j4^  Shahri-bend,  i.  e.  the  bond  of  (or 

irhat  binds)  a  city« 

75.  'A^d^ 
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76.  Thus  pTi;ttT  for  pTi;tt*Ti.  Comp.  Gesemui 
Lehrgeb.  p.  131  et  seqq. 

77.  De  Animal,  xvi.  42.  Krriffiag  ys  fih  6  Kv/diog 
Xjyer,  ^gg/  r^v  Xli^tfix^v  ^trrdxriv  'jrorajtiov  eivai,  *  A^a^jjv 
ovofia, 

78.  Loc.  cit.  p.  269.  %  et  7  literse  sunt  tarn  sono 
vicinae,  quam  forma,  unde  est  quod  facile  permatan^ 
tur.  Hinc  pro  Chohare  Gobares  in  Plinio,  et  ex  ;^aX- 
fi&vfi  ^igalbanunij  ex  oLy/o  ungo,  unguis  d^o  rS  ovv^og^ 
Quin  et  Chaldseis  3  et :)  litene  sunt  promiscuse,  ut  vi- 
dere  est  in  r^^D  et  »^^i  littus,  ksd'jD  et  KSttia  fossa, 
Md^D  et  K2)3:i  ala.  Sic  videntur  idem  esse  Archad  et 
Argad,  unde  nomen  Argadi  fluvio.  Ita  ut  ab  Ar^ 
chad  vel  ^r^a^^  oppido  dictus  fuerit  Argades  fluvius, 
quomodo  apud  Ptolemaeum  a  Chahqra  et  Singa  op- 
pidis,  nomen  habent  Chaboras  et  Singas,  fluvii  qui 
in  Euphratem  exeunt 

79.  "iSK.  So  the  Syriac  translator  has  j^j. 
Comp.  note  81. 

80.  According  to  Ephrem  [Syrus]  in  his  Comm. 
in  loc.  Comp  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient,  under  "  Ni* 
sibis."  )>i>X3  signifies  military  frontier  posts,  pr<B' 
sidia. 

81.  De  Situ  et  Nominibus  locor.  Hebraicor.  in 
Genesi:  Achady  urbs  regui  Nimrod  in  Babylone. 
Porro  Hebraei  banc  esse  dicunt  Mesopotamiae  civita- 
tem,  quae  hodie  vocatur  Nisibi,  a  Lucullo  quondam 
Romano  Consule  obsessam  captamque,  et  ante  pau^ 
cos  annos  a  Joviano  Imperalore  Persis  traditam. 
X^y^^  also  stands  for  nsx  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
and  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  hence  it  b 
probable  these  translators  had  read  "i^k.  . 
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82.  AS'cAiii^^*  conjectures  (Das  Paradie8,  p.  113), 
that  Achar  became  the  Agra,  marked  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  on  the  Tigris  in  long.  80^,  lat*  SS^  45'. 

83.  nAs.  Simonis  (in  hb  Onomast.  p.  469) 
thinks  this  name  composed  of  xb^,  an  inctosure^  a 
^ortress,  and  rri3,  a  dwelling  ;  so  that  the  whole  would 
denote  a  strong  habitation,  a  fortified  place. 

84.  *)3bD.  As  to  the  different  modes  of  writing  the 
name  of  this  town,  see  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicileg. 
Geogr.  Hebr.  Exterae,  Part  I.  p.  228. 

85.  HDD. 

86.  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  at  Gen.  x*  10,  there  is, 
instead  of  rr^b^,  the  name  p2)D^t9p.    Jerome  says,  in 
his  Quaestt.  in  Genes,  at  this  place :  Chalanne^  quaet 
postea  verso  nomine  a  Seleuco  rege  est  dicta  Seleu* 
cia,  vel  certe,  quae  nunc  Krifi<st<piiv  appellatur.    Here 
he  hesitates  between  the  two  cities  which  lay  opposite 
each  other  on  the  Tigris.     But  he  expressly  says  in 
his  Comment,  at  Amos  vi.  2 :  Trannte  omnes  in  Cho" 
lane,  quae  nunc  appellatur  Ctesiphon.     This  city  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.      See  Assemant's 
Biblioth.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  p.  622,  et  seqq. 
Ctesiphon  was  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings.     Com  p.  Mannert,  loc.  cit  p.  405.     That  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  near  Chalneh,  is  an  opinion  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  also  in  Je- 
rome.   It  arose  from  the  false  translation  given  in  the 
Septuagint,  of  Isa.  x.  9,  [see  the  present  volume,  p«  31] 
respecting  the  cause  of  which,  coDSult  Bochart^  Geog. 
Sac.  P.  I.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ix. 

87.  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat  VI.  26.):    Ad  banc 
(Babylonem)  exhauriendam  Ctesiphontem  juxta  ter- 
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tiam  ab  ea  lapidem  in  Cbalonitide  cotididere  Parthi, 
quod  nunc  caput  est  regnorura.  And  cap.  27 : 
Jungitur  Chalonttis.  Ad  earn  venit  Zagros  mons 
ex  Armenia  inter  Medos  Adiabenosque  veniens, 
supra  Paraetacenem  et  Persidem.  Mannert,  how- 
ever (p.  463),  followed  by  Voter  (Comment,  on  the 
Pentateuch,  P.  I.  p.  125),  thinks  that  Pliny  is  in 
error,  and  has  assigned  to  the  district  of  Chalonitis 
too  great  an  extent  towards  the  south  ;  for  Isidor  of 
Charax  (who  wrote  his  2ra^,aoo^  lia^iTcoxig  in  the 
first  half  of  the  first  century)  mentions  that  the  pro- 
vince in  question  comprised  the  north-eastern  con- 
ttQuation  of  Apolloniatis,  as  far  as  the  mountain  and 
pass  of  Zagros,  which  separated  it  from  Media;  and 
be  fixes  its  entire  length  at  twenty-one  Schoeni,  i.e. 
fifteen  geographical  miles.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
how  fluctuating  and  uncertain  the  boundaries  of 
countries  were  among  the  ancients ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  Chalonitis  had  a 
much  greater  extent.  Polyhius  (V.  44)  calls  this 
province  KaXcaving, 

88.  XXIII.  6..  23.  Ctesiphon,  quam  Vardanes 
priscis  temporibus  instituit,  posteaque  rex  Pacorus 
incolarum  viribus  amplificatam  et  mcenibus,  Graeco 
indito  nomine,  Persidis  efiecit  specimen  summum  ; 
post  hsec  Seleucia,  ambitiosum  opus  Nicatoris  Se- 
<leuci.  But  Valesius  remarks  on  this  passage,  that 
the  name  Ctesiphon  is  more  ancient  than  the  age  of 
Pacorus,  and  had  been  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
V.  44.     [See  the  last  note.] 

89.  Schtdthess  (Das  Paradies,  p.  1 13),  takes  the 
Chalneh  of  Gen.  x.  10,  for  Chala,  which,  according 
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to  Isidor,  was  the  capital  of  the  Chalonitis,  and  is 
byDiodorus  Siculiis  (XVII.  110,)  called  Kelons 
(KeXmat.)     Mannert  (p.  468)  thinks  it  may  be  the 

moderD  Holvan  or  Hal  van  (. ,  ^|Jbfc\  the  last  town 

on  the  northern  border  of  Irak  Arabi.  And  Schui* 
thess  farther  supposes  the  Chalne  or  Chelno  of  Isa. 
X.  9,  and  Amos  vi.  2,  to  have  been  another  city, 
namely  Chalets,  the  capital  of  the  Syrian  province 
of  Chalcidice  (Chalkidike),  near  the  Orontes,  where 
Kinnesrin  now  stands. 

90.  ,    ^J^\'    Abulfeda  says,  in  his  Descrip* 

tion  of  Irak  (Biisching's  Magazin,  Vol;  v.  p.  269,) 
that  this  city  lay  to  the  south-east,  below  Bagdad^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  and  was  formerly 
called  TTiaisqfun,  in  place  of  which  the  Dresden 
MS.  reads  ^^^^^jut-  That  this  name  was  forc- 
ed from  Ctesiphon,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  Abul- 
feda mentions  two  other,  names  of  this  town,  viz, 

/  .^<*Xji  Xa^%,  Rumiyat-el'Madain,  i.e.  Rome  of 
the  cities,  and  ^.  ^U^J  Ishhdn  ;*  and  adds,  that  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  stood  a  city  called 
>lJ^l  fcLU    Sabat-el-Madain.       Ker  Porter 


r:» 


(Vol.  ii.   p.  408,  et  seqq.)  incorrectly   spells  the- 
name  of  this  city  Al-Maidan.     That  would  be  writ- 

•  In  Wustenfeld's  Edit,  of  Abulfeda's  Irak-Aralii,  I  find 
this  written  Eschbelun  ;  and  it  is  said  that  beside  Sabat-el- 
JWadSin  was  a  city  called  Nahr-Shir.'-^M. 
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t<BH  Qj1j<A4Jt>  the  race-course,  il  Cor  so.    The  pro- 
per orthography  is  El-Madain, 

91.  (S^  3\io,^^(^\y^,  Ibn-eUWardi  B9iy% 
in  his  Description  of  Irak  (I  quote  from  the  hitherto 
unpublished  Dresden  MS.),  XJu^x*  ^  r.yA^sj^S 

^u  oe;W  o^  ^^''^  (jj^^^  e*^^'^ 

<*  £1  Madain  is  a  large,  ancient  city,  built  in  the 
times  of  heathenism,  in  which  are  still  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  is  used  as  a  proverb  to  describe  any  thing 
great,  spacious,  lofly  and  strong.  The  district  in 
which  this  city  lies,  is  called  the  land  of  Babel." 
Abulfeda  likewise  (ibid.)  mentions  the  Ivan  Kesra, 
[t.  e.  the  palace  of  Chosroes],  and  says,  that  ac- 
cording to  a  credible  account,  the  width,  from  one 
corner  to  another,  is  ninety-five  ells.*  Niehuhr  re- 
marks (Travels,  Part  II.  p.  305)  :  <«  El-Madeyen,  a 
once  splendid  city,  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, lay  about  four  leagues  to  the  south-east  of 
Bagdad,  upon  the  Tigris.  The  only  remains  of  it 
are  part  of  a  large  palace,  called  Tacht  Kisra,  i.  e. 

the   palace   (or    throne  j;,^')  of  Kosru.      This 


*  The  height  he  states  at  eighty  ells M. 
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building  is  constructed  of  burnt  bricks  and  lime; 
there  is  no  inscription  on  it.     As  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  it  in  person,  I  shall  only  report 
what  I  heard  from  a  European  merchant — namely, 
that  one  who   had   measured   the  entrance  to  this 
palace  in  his  presence,  found  it  ninety -eight  feet  wide, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.     The  dimensions 
of  the  building  itself,  therefore,  must  have  been  very 
great,"     The  ruin  is  more  minutely  described   by 
Ives,  by  whom  it  was  examined  in  the  year  1758. 
"  Neither  Turks  nor  Arabs,"  says  he,  (Travels,  Part 
II.)   "are  able   to   afford  any   correct   information 
concerning  this  ruin ;   they  cannot  even  determine 
whether  it  has  belonged  to  a  palace  or  a  temple.    The 
bishop  (Emanuel  of  Babylon)  told  us,  that  according 
to  the  common  opinion  it  had  formerly  been  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sun.     In  confirmation  of  this,  they 
point  out  various  openings  in  the  arch,  which  they 
suppose  may  have  been  occupied  by  lamps ;  but  it 
appeared  to  us,  that  they  were  rather  designed  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.     The  east  side  of  the  building 
is  300  feet  long;  the  breadth  of  the  arch  is  85  feet, 
and   the   height  106.      The  length  of  the  interior 
covered  space  of  the  arch,  from  east  to  west,  is  150 
feet ;  the  niches  in  the  sides  of  the  building  some- 
what resemble  those  of  our  ancient  abbeys.      The 
back  and  the  west  side  are  completely  fallen  in.     At 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  arch,  and  in  all  di- 
rections, we  found  the  ruins  of  very  extensive  build- 
ings, but  so  much  dilapidated,  that  no  appearance  of 
a  wall  is  now  to  be  discovered.     Yet  bricks  and  mortar 
lie  scattered  in  such  quantities  around,  that  it  can- 

VOL.  II.  H 
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not  be  doubted  that  a  city  mu9t  formerly  have  stood 
here  a  mile  in  circuit ;  and  from  the  aaci^it  aocount^ 
we  possess  of  the  site  and  size  of  CtesiphoB»  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  very  spot  whei%  that 
once  magnificent  and  mighty  city  stood."     This  had 
been  conjectured  142  years  before  the  visit  of  Ives,  by 
the  learned  Italian  traveller  Delia  VaJle,  who  was  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1616.     The  remains  of  the 
palace  appear  to  have  been  more  extensive  then  than 
at  the  present  day ;  for  he  remarks  (Travels,  Part  I. 
Letter  18):  '^  The  Aiwan  Kesrau  is  a  large  building 
of  sun-burnt  bricks,   cemented  with  good  mortar. 
The  walls  are  very  thick.     The  front  looks  to  the 
east,  and  is  adorned  throughout  with  thousands  of 
ornaments  made  of  these  brickst  .  The  length  of  this 
side  comprises  114  of  my  paces.    This  building  ap^ 
pears  to  have  consisted  of  three  divisions  or  courts. 
But  the  only  one  still  remaining  is  the  middle  court, 
which  I  found  62  paces  long  and  38  wide.     There 
is  no  large  gate  In  the  centre,  but  all  is  quite  open, 
so  that  the  sky  is  seen  overhead,  which  has  led  the 
inhabitants  to  call  the  whole  by  the  name  of  *  The 
Arch,'  in  allusion  to  the  firmament  or  *  vault  of 
heaven,'  that  seems  to  form  the  canopy.    Two  small 
doors  lead  from  this  middle  court  into  two  side  wings 
of  the  building,  but  they  are  completely  in  ruins.'^ 

*  Rich  gives  the  dimensions  as  follows :  *       Feet. 

Length  of  the  Front,              .  284 

Width  of  the  Ardi  at  the  bottoi%  .        82 

Height  of  the  Arch,            .            .  101 

Thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  ground,  •        19 

Depth  or  length  of  the  Hall,              .  153 

Mr.  Rich  was  very  much  struck  with  the  resemUance  of 
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92.  rrniD  and  niD  (t.  30). 

93^  In  his  desmptlon  of  Babylonian  Irak,  where 

he  calls  the  name  of  the  city  ^S-    Miehaelis  gives 

the  passage  in  his  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1256,  taken 
from  his  abstract  of  the  Paris  MS. 

9S^.  In  Hyd^s  Hist.  Relig.  Vet.  Persarum,  p. 
39,  70,  71,  where  the  name  of  the  city  is  written 

^S  and  ISJ'.     According  to  the  Persian  annal- 

ist  Tabari,  there  cited,  ^5*/  was  likewise  the  name 

of  a  king  of  Babel  or  Irak,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  constructed  the  Kin^s  Canaly  which 
united  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

93^.  Elids  Levita  says,  in  his  Dictionary  called 

// 
>awn  (p.  157  of  the  Edit,  of  Fagius),  iKip  h\  13>nU'i 

i:)1  nniSTD  &>kiv  ta^>ma  ta^3l^tt'»i2;b,  u  e,  our  Rabbins 
of  blessed  memory  call  the  Samaritans  Cuth«eans, 
as  they  came  out  of  Cuthasa,  etc.  Comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  IX.  14.  3. 

94.  |3r^d^y^H«  On  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
Babylonians,  in  its  various  branches,  see  HeererCs 
Ideen,  B.  I.  Div.  2,  p.  165,  et  seqq.  [The  more  im- 
portant particulars  I  have  embodied  in  the  text.] 

95.  *ir3w  n^iK. 

96.  I.  195. 

97.  See  Ideler  on  the   Astronomy  of  the  Chal- 

dseans,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  1814  and  1615,  (Berlin,  1616),  p. 

the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Elias,  near  Mosul,  to  the 
Tauk  Kesra.  Residence  in  Koordistan,  VoL  II.  p.  116, 
404.^M. 
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200,  et  seqq.  In  this  Dissertation,  it  is  shown,  that 
in  reference  to  the  most  ancient  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
which  Ptolemy  gives  from  the  observations  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  modern  observations  for  the  most  part 
differ  from  the  ancient  only  in  respect  of  minutes. 
We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  tower  of  Bel  us, 
which  lay  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  was  very 
probably  used  as  an  astronomical  observatory. 

98.  O^ttDTT,  l^tt^srr,  Isa.  xliv,  25 ;   Jerem.  1.  35 ; 
Dan.  ii.  12.  18.  24.  27  ;  iv.  3.  15 ;  v.  7.  8. 

99.  onWD,  Nnws,  Dan.  ii.  4.  5.  8.     XaXda/ot  is 
the  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Belus  at  Babylon 
by  Herodotus,  I.  183.     Comp.  Bitterns  Erdkunde, 
Part  II.  p.  797.     Herder  (in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Mankind,   Vol.  III.  p.  72),  thinks  the 
Magi  formed  in  Babylonia,  from  the  first,  a  separate 
order  of  the  state,  and,  on  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Chaldaeans,  flattered  the  conquerors  by 
assuming  their  name.     They  became  court  philoso- 
phers, and  degraded  themselves  by  every  species  of 
imposture  and  sycophancy.     Munter  likewise  (Anti- 
quarian Dissertations,  p.  144)  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
priests  of  the  conquered  nation,  the  Babylonian,  ob- 
tained, by  their  superior  knowledge  and  culture,  a 
complete  influence  over  the  conquerors;  and  having 
gradually  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the  two  races, 
nothing  remained  of  the  original  difference,  but  that 
the  priests,  the  reigning  caste,  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  conquerors — "  Casdim,"  or 
Chaldaians.     Cicero  says  (De  Divinat.  I.  1.):  Qua 
in  (Assyriorum)  natione  Chaldaei  non  ex  artis,  sed 
ex  gentis  vocabulo  nominati,  diuturna  observatione 
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slderum,  scientiam  putantur  effecisse,  ut  praedici 
posset,  quid  cuique  eventurum,  et  quo  quisque  fato 
natus  esset. 

100.  an-l*i.     The  second  of  these  words  is  no 

doubt  the  same  as  4^,  which  occurs  in  modern  Per- 
sian writings,  and  denotes  a  Magian^  a  priest  of  the 
fire- worshippers.      According  to  a  Persian  author 

quoted  by  Hyde  (de  Vet.  Pers.  Relig.  cap.  30,  p. 
369  of  the  second  edit.),  jo^  Mubad  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Jo  iL«  Mogh-bad,  and  signifies  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Magi,  and  is  thus  of  equivalent  meaning 
with  :)tt-i^.    Kleuker  thinks  (Zend-Avesta,  Part  III. 
p.  225,  note  9),  that  Magus  is  the  same  with  Meh^^ 
pronounced  Megh ;  it  signifies  greats  excellent^  and 
was,  like  Mehestan,  a  general  name  for  the  disciples 
of  Zoroaster.     But  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  a 
chief  of  the  Magi  along  with  him,  was  no  follower  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the  word  must  pertain  to 
a  more  ancient  worship,   in  all  probability  the  an- 
cient Median.      For  Herodotus  mentions  (I.  lOL) 
among  the  tribes   or   castes  of  Media,   the  Mdyoi 
(Magi) ;  and  that  they  had  to  do  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  appears  from  the  circumstance  of 
Herodotus  having  mentioned,  in  the  same  book  (cap. 
107,  120),  that  Astyages  had  employed  some  of  them 
in  that  very  business.     Other  conjectures  on  this 
name  may  be  found  in  Beland's  Dissert,  de  Vet. 
Ling.  Persar.  in  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertt. 

*  8o  in  Sanscrit,  Maha,  great.— M. 
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Mitcell.  p.  188.  The  Mdyu  mentioned  in  Matt, 
ij.  1,  were  eastern  astronomers;  but  the  Magian, 
Elymas,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  8,  was,  a  man 
given  to  soothsaying  and  other  secret  arts.  See 
Lackemacher  de  Judaeorum  Magis  horumque  arte, 
speciatim  de  Elyma  Mago,  in  his  Observatt.  Philo- 
logg.  P.  II.  p.  126,  et  seqq.  Besides  the  iJia-i*!,  we 
also  find  notice  taken  of  a  bai  ^^Dn  br  pao'i'i, 
chief  president  of  the  Babylonian  wise  men  or  Ma- 
gians.     Dan.  ii.  48. 

101.  Conjectures  on  this  point  will  be  met  with 
in  Geseniui  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  Append.  II.,  on 
the  Religion  and  Astrology  of  the  Cbaldseans,  p.  349, 
355.  Comp.  Bleek  on  the  Author  and  Design  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Theological  Journal, 
edited  by  Schleiermaoher,  De  Wette,  and  Liicke, 
Heft  III.  p,  226. 

102.  o^aDiDitzjnrtn  ta^nw  nan.  The  philologi- 
cal explanations  of  these  terms  will  be  found  in  my 
Scholia  in  loc,  with  which  the  reader  may  compare 
Cresemus  in  loc.  cit.  p.  354. 

103.  t3^Di2;ii  conjurers  or  exorcists,  ts^DWSn  magi- 
cians, ^nt:!  soothsayers,  casters  of  nativities,  C3^t9*in 
those  who  had  the  knowledge  of  secret  writings, 
t3n):;3  Chaldseans.  See  on  these  designations  Gese- 
nius,  loo.  cit.,  p.  365,  and  BerthoWs  Third  Excur- 
sus to  his  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel :  <<  On  the  Institute  of  the  Magi  in  Baby- 
lonia," p.  835,  et  seqq. 

104.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  opinion 
to  Bleek,  loc.  cit,  p.  225. 

105.  See  Adelun^s  Mithridates,  Part  I.  p.  327. 
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106*  See  Matt.  Norherg*s  Selecta  Opnscula  Acad. 
Tom.  III.  p*  168.  LorshcLcKs  Archives  for  Biblical 
and  Eastern  Litcrat.  Vol.  II.  p.  236,  et  seqq.  Note  ; 
and  Gesenius*  Hist  of  the  Hebrew  Lang,  and  Litera- 
ture, p.  63. 

107.  See  Geseniusy  loc-  cit.,  p.  142. 
'  108.  S^  Munter  on  several  inscriptions  recently 
found  in  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  in  his  Antiquarian 
I>i8sert.  (Copenhagen,  1816),  p.  118,  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially p.  142.  The  same  learned  writer  has  treated 
of  the  cuneiform  characters  generally,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  Copen- 
hag.  1802.  Comp.  also  ChotefencPs  Dissert,  in 
Heeren's  Researches,  Part  I.,  Div.  1,  p.  663.  The 
most  complete  account  of  works  that  have  appeared 
on  this  subject,  is  in  HartmantCa  Tychsen,  Part  II., 
Div.  3,  p.  48.» 

109-  See  Kopp^s  Bilder  und  Schriften  der  Vor- 
zeit.  Vol.  n.  p.  151,  154. 

110.  Cush,  as  we  saw,  denotes  the  lands  of  the 
South.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 

111.  Quum  scriptores  ethnicos  constet  gesta  Nim- 
rodi  pBtris  referre  ad  Ninum  filium,  et  illius  uxoreni 
Semiramidem ;  non  temere  praetereundum  est  quod 
in  Diodoro  (L.  II.  Cap.  1.)  habetur,  Ninum  Arabum 
exercitum  sibi  comparasse,  et  ope  regis  Arabiae 
Baby  Ionics  subegisse.  Nempe  Nimrod  erat  Chu- 
saeus,  id  est  Arabs,  et  concivium  suorum  ope  ad 

•  Comp.  the  "  M^moire  relatif  aux  Antiques  Inscriptions," 
read  by  the  late  Saint  Martin  to  the  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, and  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  February 
1823 M. 
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imperium  evectus  est.  Bochart,  Geogr.  S.  P.  I.  L. 
IV.  Cap.  12,  p.  257.  lu  like  manner,  a  horde,  (the 
Lachmitcs),  who  migrated  from  Arabia  at  the  close 
of  a  long  war,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era.  See  their  history  by  Eichhorn^  in  the  Fund- 
gruben  des  Orients.  Vol.  III.  p.  860,  The  period 
at  which  Nimrod  came  into  the  land  of  Shinar  is  not 
specified.  For  though  the  account  of  him  occurs 
previous  to  the  narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude,  that  the  foundation  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  on  the  Euphrates  was  prior  to  these  events. 
The  notice  concerning  him  is  only  incidentally  in- 
troduced into  the  genealogical  table  in  the  tenth 
chapter ;  yet  nothing  is,  from  that  circumstance,  to 
be  inferred  respecting  the  chronological  order  of  the 
history.  See  Th.  J.  Ditmar*s  Accounts  of  the  Con^ 
dition  of  Canaan,  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  p.  62,  et  seqq. 

112.  The  Hebrew  expression  rrirr^  >32jb  is  ambi- 
guous. It  may  signify :  against  Jehovah  (comp. 
Num.  xvi.  2 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  8) ;  or,  taith  the  help 
of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxxii.  21 »  22,  27).  In  the  above 
passage  about  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  9),  the  expression  is 
to  be  regarded  as  emphatic  or  intensive,  q.  d. 
"  even  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;*'  just  as  in  Jon.  iii.  3. 
Nineveh  is  called  ta>nbKb  rrbna  ^^jr  a  great  dty  be- 
fore God ;  and  in  Acts  vii.  20,  Moses  is  called  atsritbi 

113.  "  Before  war  began  to  rage  among  men,  the 
proper  work  of  heroes  was  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 
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This  was  prosecuted  by  extensive  bands  of  hunters, 
who  would  be  led  on  by  the  bravest,  that  is,  by  the 
individual  who,  by  his  talent  and  daring,  acquired  a 
natural  superiority  over  the  rest.     The  exploits  per- 
formed took  their  name  from  him,  and  that  circum- 
stance would  attract  many  to  join  his  company." 
Schiller  on  the  First  Human  Society,  in  his  Minor 
Prose  Writings  (Leips.  1792,  p.  379,  et  seqq.) — where 
he   beautifully  illustrates   the   manner  in   which   a 
hunter  would  become  the  first  king.     Thus,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  loc.  cit.  Ninus  rose 
from  being  a  hunter  to  be  king.     See  Bochart,  loc. 
cit.,  p.  258.     Herder  thinks  (Spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Part  I.  p.  258)  that  a  mighty  hunter  means 
a  powerful  despot,  an  oppressor  of  men  through  skill 
and  power ;  and  he  connects  the  story  of  Nimrod 
with  the  account  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  thinking  the 
whole  designed  as  a  reproach  upon  Babylon.     But 
this  is  a  view  which  I  can  by  no  means  embrace. 

114.  This  seems  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  word 
itself  1*1733  from  n^D  to  fall  away,  to  withdraw  aU 
legiance  from  a  ruler,  to  rebel.     "  Certum  est  TittJ 
fuisse  vituperii  nomen,  rehellem  contra  Deum  et  con' 
tumacem  notans,  quod  itaque  ab  inimicis,  non  autem 
a  suis,  impositum  quisque  credat,"  says  Hyde,  Hist. 
Religion.  Vet.  Pers.  Cap.  II.  p.  86.     The  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  is  peculiar.     Perizonius  (Origines  Ba- 
bylonn.  Cap.  VIII.  p.  122)  takes  it  for  the  first  per- 
son plural  of  the  future,  and  thinks,  "  hominem  hunc, 
utpote  venatorem  ferocem  et  sodalium  comitatu  suc- 
cinctum,  semper  in  ore  habuisse  et  ingeminasse,  ad 
reliquos  in  rebellionem  excitandos,  illud  Ti7a3  Tmi 
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rsbellemut  f  reheilemus  /*'  A ecordHftg,  to '  th^  opinion 
of  Simonia  (OnomMtic.  Vet  Test.,  p.  472),  nni33  is 
composed  of  y^^  posterity  and  Tyn;  so  that  nin  \*^ 
denoted  ^tW  rebeUionis  f  and  \>i  has  been  preserved 
in  the  name  Niaus.  ii:!:)  likewise  is  soAnetifnes  nsed 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  express  a  mighty  oppressor,  e.  g. 

s  s  ^ 

Ps.  lii.  5 ;  cxx.  4 ;  so  the  Arabic  |^^^.  The  Arabic 
words     J^SX      i     [x^  which  literally  correspond 

to  the  Hebrew  expression  yixa  "lii  used  of  Nimrod 
in  Gen.  x.  8,  signify  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  xxviii.  18,  a 
powerful  despot,  an  oppressor. 

115.  In  the  same  light  is  Nimrod  represented  by 
Josephus,  Antiq.  I.  4,  2,  as  having  prevailed  upon 
men  not  to  expect  what  was  necessary  for  their  wel- 
fare from  God,  but  to  procure  it  by  the  strength  of 
their  own  arm ;  as  having,  upon  the  supposition  that 
God  would  destroy  mankind  by  a  new  flood,  begun 
to  build  a  high  tower  in  order  to  assail  him  in  the 
clouds,  etc.  The  other  eastern  traditions  respecting 
Nimrod  are  given  at  length  by  D^Herbelot  in  his 
Biblioth.  Orient,  under  the  article  Nimrod;  a  sup- 
plement to  which,  from  Persian  writers,  has  been 
furnished  by  Ousdey  in  the  Oriental  Collections,  Vol- 
II.  p.  375.  Connected  with  this  tradition,  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  constellation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  Orion,  was  by  the  Jews  termed  y\'2>  the  giants 
and  b^D5  the  fooU  i»  e*  the  impious  man,  by  which 
they  understood  Nimrod.  See  Hyde^s  Comment,  on 
Ulugh  Begh's  Table  of  Constellations,  p.  44  of  the 
first  edit. ;  p.  b7  of  the  Syntagma  Dissertt.  Vol.  I. 
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Okod.)  1767.  Comp.  J.  2>.  Mkhatlis^  Suppl.  ad 
Lexica,  p.  1320.  According  to  Hygin  (Poet.  Astron. 
Tom.  II.  cap*  26)  Orion  was  likewise  a  hunter,  who 
manifested  hostility  tou^rds  Diana  and  Latona ;  and 
having  indulged  the  presufliptuons  boast  that  he  would 
destroy  all  that  the  earth  produced,  the  earth  killed 
him  by  a  scorpion,  and  be  was  then  placed  by  Ju- 
piter among  the  stMrs,  "4it  species  ejus  hominibusdo- 
comento  esset,  ne  quis  eorum  de  aliqua  re  sibi  con- 
fideret." 

116.  7y2>  Heb.  7^3.     Comp.  Perizonius  Origg. 

BabyL,  p.  94.  According  to  an  account,  pjpeserved  by 
Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  Lib*  IX.  cap.  18,  p.  420)^ from 
the  ancient  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  there  were, 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  giants  in  Babylonia,  who,  on 
account  of  their  wickedness,  were  destroyed  by  the 
gods,  with  the  exception  only  of  Belus,  and  he  after- 
wards became  the  ruler  of  the  country,  fixing  his 
seat  at  the  tower  which  was  built  by  him,  and  which 
continued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

117.  In  Georg.  Syncelli  Chronographia,  p.  206 
of  the  edit,  of  Goar.  Comp.  Volney  Recherches,  P. 
III.  p.  112,  et  seqq. 

118.  '<  There  is  still  extant  indeed,  a  list  of  the 
names  of  thirteen  kings  of  two  dynasties^  previous  to 
the  age  of  Nabonassar,  the  first  of  which  consists  of 
seven  Chaldseans,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  for 
224  years,  and  the  second  of  six  Arabians,  whose 
dynasty  extended  to  216  years — both  together  oc- 
cupying 440  years.  "But  they  are  all  obscure,  un- 
known names,  and  the  period  of  time  to  which  they 
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belong  is  quite  uncertain."     Gatterers  History  of  the 
World,  Gotting.  1785,  p.  131. 

119.  <<  Nabonassar  seems  to  have  been  neither  the 
founder  of  a  new  kingdom,  nor  the  first  of  a  new 
royal  family ;  yet  though  he  was  not  so  celebrated  for 
his  exploits  as  his  immediate  successor,  an  Egyptian 
mathematician  of  the  second  century  (Ptolemy),  fixed 
on  his  reign  for  the  commencement  of  an  era,  which 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  designed  for  the  use  of  as- 
tronomers, but  which  has  also  been  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  chronology  of  history.   Yet  the  kings, 
mentioned  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  are  believed,  on 
good  grounds,  to  have  been  merely  princes  of  the  royal 
house  of  Assyria,  endowed  with  their  own  apanage 
or  territorial  inheritance.**    Gatterers  loc.  cit.    Comp. 
Volnet/,  loc.  cit.,  p.  121,  and  L,  J.  K.  Justin  Mis- 
cell.  Dissertt.   on  Important  Subjects  of  Theology, 
Vol.  I.  p.  286.     PauluSf  indeed,  endeavours  to  make 
it  appear  (Key  to  Isaiah,  p.  270)  that  Babylon  had 
independent  kings  from  the  time  of  Baladan  till  it 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Esarhaddon.     But  the 
more  common  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  of  Berosus,  which  have  lately  come  to  light, 
as  preserved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius.     See  note  121. 

120.  This  name  is  plausibly  explained  by    Von 
Bohlen  (Symbolse  ad  Interpret.  Sac.  Cod.  e  Ling. 

Pers.  p.  26,)  by    x^LJ?    tiJi-«    Mardak-ambadehy 
vir  gloriosus,  and  pNba  ^^x^1^  by  /^b^L   i^r^ 

Mardak'baladan  vir  laudatus.  ^11)3  is  also  the  name 
of  a  Babylonian  idol,  in  Jer.  I.  2,  probably  the  planet 
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Mars.  See  Gesenius^  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  vol.  II.  p. 
345.  Comp.  vol.  I.  p.  997.  On  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  to  call  themselves  after  their  national  gods, 
see  the  same  work,  p.  281,  note;  and  *Simonis  Ono- 
mast.  V.  T.  p.  484,  et  seqq. 

121.  In  the  Armenian  Translation  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  which  was  recently  published  for  the 
first  time  (Venice  1818,)  by  Joh,  Bapt  Aucher,  along 
with  a  Latin  version.     Tom.  I.  p.  42,  43.     The  lirst 
who  used  it  for  the  illustration  of  Isa.  xxxix.  1,  was 
Gesenius  in  his  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  vol.  I.  p.  999. 
The  identity  of  Mardoc  Empad,  and  Merodach  Ba- 
ladan,  is  likewise  recognized  by  Ditmar,  (Hist,  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  p.  374,)  who  farther 
remarks :  "  The  governors  of  provinces  in  the  east 
possessed,  like  the  pachas  in  the  modern  empire  of 
Turkey,  the  full  rights  of  sovereignty  in  their  re- 
spective satrapies ;  so  that  they  not  only  held,  from 
the  monarch,  uncontrolled  dominion  over  all  the  in- 
habitants within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction,  but 
might  carry  on  war  and  form  alliances  with  neigh- 
bouring princes.      See  Herodotus  III.  118,  vi.  29. 
Nepos,  Datames,  VI.  10.      But  the  treaty  of  Mar- 
doc or  Merodach  Empad  with  Hezekiah,  so  far  from 
having   been  concluded  under   the  sanction  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  was  designed  to  excite  the  Jewish 
monarch  to  a  war  against  him.      The   Bible  calls 
Merodach  also  by  the  name  of  Baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan.     But  1  do  not  understand  this  as  if  the 
predecessor  of  Merodach  had  also  been  called  Bala- 
dan, and  was  Merodach's  father;  for  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  permit  the  vice-regal  power,  such  as  I 
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conceive  this  to  have  been,  to  descend  from  ^her 
to  son.  But  I  take  the  name  Baladan  for  a  family- 
name,  or  the  same  as  Bdesys,  the  name  of  that  Ba- 
bylonian who*  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  along 
with  Arbaces,  and,  as  Ctesias  relates,  stirred  up 
against  Assyria  an  Arabian  king,  who  can  have  been 
no  other  than  Hezektah.  I*:  the  names  Belesys 
and  Baladan  the  letters  ^,  r,  D  and  n,  and  aiso  the 
Greek  charactert  a  and  d,  may  have  been  easily  in- 
terchanged, either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  Diodorus. 
It  is  true  that  the  reign  of  Merodaoh  ended  in  the 
year  b.c.  712,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  did  not 
happen  till  two  years  after,  viz.  B.C.  710;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident,  from  the  treaty  he  entered 
into  with  Hezekiah,  that  Merodaeh  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  Assyria  in  the  government  of  Babylonia." 

122.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  from  Isa.  xxxvii. 
37,  dS,  as  if  Sennacherib  was  murdered  immedicUdy 
on  his  return  from  Palestine,  whereas,  according  to 
Berosus,  be  survived  Merodaeh  Baladan  for  a  consi- 
dercdble  time.  But,  i^  Gesenius  observes,  (loc.  eit. 
p.  1002,)  he  is  expressly  said  by  Isaiah  to  h^ve  dwelt 
cU  Ninevehy  after  his  return ;  and  the  period  that 
elapsed  before  his  death  is  not  specified. 

123.  ca*>niz;d»  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
unknown.  For  the  conjecture  of  J,  C.  Friedrieh  is 
without  foundation,  that  it  was  derived  from  Sj^  to 
wander^  the  Chaldseans  having  been  a  nomadic  horde, 
who  scattered  themselves  throughout  the  adjoining 
regions.  See  his  Dissert  on  the  Progenitor,  Country, 
and  early  History  of  the  Chaldseans,  in  EickharrCs 
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Allgem.  Biblioth.  der  Biblischen  Literatur.  Pert  X. 
p.  425.  See  the  authoi^s  Annot.  od  Habak.  I.  6,  in 
his  Scholia  in  V.  T.  Part  VIL  vol.  III.  p.  866. 

124.  According  to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  III.  2,  7.) 
the  Cfaaldsaans  lived  in  the  mountains  bordering  on 
Armenia^  and  in  that  region  they  appear  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Anabas.  IV.  3,  4. ;  V. 
5,  9;  VII.  8,  14.  Comp.  Norberg.  de  Chaldaeis 
septentrionalis  originis,  in  his  Selectis  Opusculis 
Academicisy  P*  IIL  p.  150^  et  seqq.  Whether  the 
Chalybes  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  (Anab.  VIL  8, 
14,)  as  dwelling  near  the  Chaldaeans,  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  were  a  tribe  of  Chaldaean  origin  is  un- 
certain. Norberg  thinks  it  very  probable,  (loc.  cit. 
p.  158.)  Comp.  Schlozer's  Dissert  on  the  Chaldssans 
in  Eiehhorn*s  Repertor.  vol.  VIII.  p.  US,  et  seqq.* 

125.  In  Judith  v*  5,  the  Hebrews  are  called  '<  de- 
scendants of  the  Chaldttaofi,"  aT6yo¥iu  XaXdasm.  In 
Gen.  X.  22,  24,  Jikewise,  Arp^iohsad  (iwd^'^k,)  t.  e. 

«  the  bounds  QiSS  plur.  Jj)  of  the  Chaldaeans,"  is 

introduced  as  the  ancestor  of  Heber,  from  whom  the 
Hebrews  were  descended. 

126.  cabijrtt  '»i:i» 

127.  <<  Yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Chal- 
daeans must  have  remained  in  the  original  seat  of  the 

*  Strabo  9ays  the  Chft1d«an8  wei:^  andeoUy  called  Chal^bea. 
The  people  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  the  passage  referred  to 
8eem  different  from  those  he  elsewhere  introduces.  They  are 
described  as  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  Mosyneci. 
Comp.  EuiUMui  ad  IHonys.  v.  467— M. 
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nation,  retaining  their  ancient  mode  of  life,  seeing 
that  even  under  the  Persians,  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  many  of  the  liberties  of  an  independent 
people,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
(see  note  124.)  Since  the  Kurds,  who  inhabited  the 
same  region  in  the  middle  ages,  and  continue  to  in- 
habit it,  have  always  been  on  the  same  distinct  and 
independent  footing ;  and  since  tribes,  when  so  se- 
cluded, are  often  found  to  retain  their  language  and 
manners  unchanged  for  thousands  of  years,  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  Kurds  are  descendants  of  the  primi- 
tive Chaldseans  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  See 
Schulten's  Geograph.  Index  to  his  Edition  of  the  Life 
of  Saladin,  under  Curdi'*  Gesenius*  Comment,  on 
Isaiah,  Part  I.  p.  747. 

128.  [Rosenmiiller  follows  here  the  translation  of 
Jtisti,  Leipsic,  1821,  with  only  one  slight  alteration. 
But,  as  it  is  full  of  obscurities,  I  have  given  a  version, 
which  is  founded  partly  on  that  of  Newcome. — M.] 

129.  See  Eusehius  Chronic,  in  SccUiger^s  Thesaur. 
Temper,  p.  124,  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  Georg» 
Syncellus,  p.  218,  220,  Edit,  of  Goar. 

130.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Assyrians  and 
Clialdaeans  appear  in  the  Persian  army  as  one  people. 
Book  VII.  cap.  63.  'Atrtru^/o/,  roureuv  ds  /iLBra^u 
XaXda/o/. 

131.  Called  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  "  Naboko- 
lassar."  See  Volney  Recherches,  P.  III.  p.  132. 
L/yrsbachy  in  the  Archives  for  Eastern  Literat.  Vol. 
II.  p.  247,  explains  the  name  l2iX3nD"il3,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes   written    *i2iK*inD'jl3,    from    the    Persian 

ym  / .  \t«X^   ftju    Nebu-chodan-sar,  t.  e.   "   Nebo, 
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Prince  of  Gods," — in  which  case  the  middle  word 
must  be  considered  as  an  abbreviation  of  ,  ,  ^^4X^2.. 

Nebu  is  the  Chaldee  name  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
See  Gesenius'  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  II.  p.  342. 
Other  less  plausible  explanations  may  be  found  in 
Simonis,  Onomast.  p.  578.  Volney  says,  (loc.  cit. 
in  the  note) :  Nabo-kol-asar  s'explique  bien,  prophile 
totU  victorieux,  ou  vainqueur  de  tout.  Dans  Nabo- 
kadn-asar  le  mot  kada  doit  ^tre  le  Syriaque  gad^ 
signifiant  la  fortune.  Aussi  les  Arabes  ont-ils  ren- 
du ce  mot  par  Baktnasar,  vainqueur  fortune.  But 
how  untenable  these  positions  are,  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  orientalist.  Hyde  (Hist.  Relig.  Vet. 
Pers.  cap.  2,  p.  65  of  the  second  edit.)  regards  the 
:}  or  *i  in  the  middle  of  the  name  as  epenthetic,  and 
explains  *irK-n:i"ia:  by  "  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Mars.** 
But  a  proper  name  thus  composed  of  the  names  of  three 
gods,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  all  analogy.  In  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Seventy,  the  word  is  written 
Napovxo^ovoffo^og ;  in  a  fragment  of  Berosus  in  Jo' 
sephusy  Apion  I.  20,  21,  Na/8ou;^odov^(To^og ;  in  Strabo, 
XV.  1,  6,  Naj8oxo3go(ro^og.      The  Arabs  call  Nebu- 

chndnezzsiT  yj^jji^  Bochtonassar.     See  ffottinger's 

Histor.  Orient,  p.  325,  and  Abulfaragiy  Hist.  Dynast. 
p.  70,  78.  Firuzabadif  in  his  Lexicon  called  Kamus, 
f.  e.  the  Ocean  (Calcutta  Edit.  p.  668),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing peculiar  exposition  of  this  name,  which  is  plain* 

^  s  ^  -•  o  ^ 


ly  a  corruption  of  Nebuchadnezzar :    y^j 

JS^  so  J^O^  J        JJO$  OS 

jj^^    (•ri^    2(Ux^^     0<s^yj     aX^I    OsjJvmjSL 


VOL.  II. 
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sara,  with  double  mm!  The  first  word  is  properly 
Buchit  and  signifies  <<  son/'  and  Nassar^  in  the 
form  Bakkam,  is  the  name  of  an  idol  beside  which 
be  was  found;  and  as  his  father  was  unknown, 
he  was  named  afiter  the  idol.  He  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem.".  Richardson  says  of  this  name,  (Persian 

Dictionary    by    Wilkins,   p.    163,) 


Bakhti^passar.  Arab.  yaJiS  ca^  Bakhta'n'- 
nassar,  t.  e.  "  the  Fortune  of  Victory,"  [yet  the  first 
name  is  Persian,]  the  prince  who  in  the  Bible  is  call- 
ed Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Eastern  historians  consi- 
der him  merely  as  one  of  the  four  governors,  whom 
Lohorasb,  king  of  Persia,  (the  son  of  Kai-Khosru  or 
Cyrusi)  appointed  over  his  vast  empire ;  the  district 
assigned  to  him  was  Babylonia  or  Chaldsea.  Some 
derive  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar  from  three  Assy- 
rian idols,  called  Nobo,  Hadan,  and  Assar;  and 
others  explain  it  from  the  Chaldee,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  denote,  the  servant  of  Nassar,  a  Baby- 
lonian idol.** 

182.  Volney,  (loc.  cit.  p.  150,)  has  made  it  very 
probable  that  this  account  by  Megasthenes,  (found 
in  Strabo  xv.  1,  6 ;  and  in  Josephus  contra  Apxon, 
i.  20,)  was  founded  on  a  misconception. 

Idd.  See  Abydenus  in  Busebius  Praep.  Evang. 
ix.41. 
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134.  Dan.  iv.  82.    Comp.  Bleek  in  the  Dissert, 
quoted  at  note  101,  p.  268,  et  seqq. 

185.  TTiia-bviK,  called  by  Ptolemy,  Iluaridam ; 
by  Syncellus,  Evidan-Merodach.  The  second  half  of 
the  name  denotes  the  planet  Mars,  as  deified  by  the 
Chaldaeans.  See  note  120.  .  b^x  signifies  in  He- 
brew, ^^/mA,  impious*  According  to  a  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jarchi  and  St  Jerome,  (see  the  author's 
Scholia  on  Isa.  xiv.  19,)  thb  prince  held  the  reins  of 
government  for  the  seven  years  during  which  his 
father  was  deprived  of  reason ;  but  he  governed  so 
ill,  that  the  latter,  on  recovering  his  reason,  threw 
him  into  prison.  Berosus  likewise,  in  Busebius 
Preepar.  Evang.  ix.  40,  and  Josephus  contra  Apion, 
i.  20,  speak  of  Evil-Merodach  as  a  wicked  prince. 
Perhaps  originally  bis  name  had  been  *^i^n*bM>  Me- 
rodach  is  God ;  but,  from  the  hateful  associations 
attached  to  his  name,  the  bx  may  have  been  subse- 
quently changed  into  b^M. 

136.  See  Prideaux^s  Connection,  Part  I.  This  au- 
thor identifies  Evil-Merodach  with  that  king  of  Assyria 
whom  Xenophon  mentions  in  the  Cyropaedia  as  hav- 
ing made  the  invasion  into  the  Median  territory,  and 
who  thereby  gave  occasion  to  the  war  in  which  Cy- 
rus so  distinguished  himself.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  Xenophon  does  not  record  the  name  of  any 
one  of  the  three  Babylonian,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
Assyrian  monarchs,  with  whom  his  hero  Cyrus  wag- 
ed war — an  omission  which  seems  intentional,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  his  narrative  is 
little  better  than  a  historical  romance.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  250.    We  deem  it  safer  to  abide  by  the  catalogue 
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of  kings  names  given  by  Berosos,  neagre  though 
it  be. 

137.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy, 
but  only  in  that  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes,  as  pre^ 
SOTved  by  Eusebius,  loc.  cit. 

138.  In  fferodoi.  1. 77,  and  188.  Volney  remarks, 
(Recherches  P.  III.  p.  158.) :  Ce  niot  Labun^et  n'est 
pas  autre  que  le  Nahu  et  Nahun  des  H6breux  et  des 
Chald6ens,  dans  lequel  1'  N  est  chang6  en  L  par  un 
cas  doBt  notre  langue  ofl&e  des  exemples  triviaux. 
Le  penple  dit  eoolomie  au  lieu  d^oeconomie.  11  est 
singidiar  de  trouver  cette  alteration  dans  le  nom  de 
LaboTosoat^ody  fils  et  sueoessenr  de  Neriglissor. 

139.  Berosus  and  Megastfaenes,  indeed,  (in  Eu$e^ 
biusy  Praepfir.  Evang.  IX.  40,  41),  only  call  Nabonnid 
'<  a  certahi  Babylonian,  who  was  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators against  Laborosoachod,  and  no  relation  of  his*** 
*<  Bcrose  asks  Volney,  loc.  cit  p.  162 :  a-t-il  rougi 
du  prince  qui  surv6cut  a  la  perte  de  son  trdne  et  de 
son  pays  ?**  But  Herodotus  expressly  says,  that  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  Labynet^  was  a  son  of  queen 
Nitocris,  (I.  188.)      *0  hi  H  KDfo;  M  radrrig  tiji 

Now  that  this  queen  was  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodaeh, 
has  been  shewn  on  very  convincing  grounds  by  JVi- 
diaux  in  the  work  formerly  quoted.  But  if  Nabon- 
nid or  Labynet  was  a  son  of  Nitocris  and  Evil-Marc- 
dach,  he  must  have  been  a  minor  at  the  time  when 
his  predecessor  was  murdered. 

140.  Herodot.  1. 185. 

.  141.  [According  to  Berosus  and  Megasthenes^  Naf- 
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bonnid,  tbe  last  king  of  Babylon,  when  defeated  by 
Cyrus,  fled,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  to  Borsippa. 
Being  there  besieged  by  the  conqueror  he  submitted, 
and  not  only  bad  his  life  spared,  but  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Kerman  or  Caramania,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  peace.  Xefwphon,  however,  (Cyrop.  VII. 
24,)  says  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  killed  at  tbe 
taking  of  his  capital  by  Cyrus ;  and  this  agrees  with 
the  account  in  Dan.  v.  30 :  "  in  that  night  was  BeU 
shazzar,  king  of  the  Chaldaeans,  slain."*] 

142.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  241,  et  seqq.  and  comp.  Note 
42,  above. 

143.  [As  Rosenmiiller  adopts  the  sceptical  con- 
clusions of  Bleek  {see  Note  101,)  regarding  the  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  I  have  sub- 


*  Of  the  expression  used  on  that  occasion  by  Daniel  to  Bel- 
shazzar,  '^  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance,"  we  find  a  curious 
illustration  in  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  to  India: — ";  The 
first  of  September  (which  was  the  late  MoguPs  birth*day,)  he, 
retaining  an  ancient  yearly  custom,  was,  in  the  presence  of  his 
chief  grandees,  weighed  in  a  balance ;  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed within  his  house,  or  tent,  in  a  fair  spacious  room,  where- 
into  none  were  admitted  but  by  special  leave.  The  scales  in 
which  he  was  thus  weighed  were  plated  with  gold,  and  so  the 
beam  on  which  they  hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of 
that  most  precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed,  first  against  silver  coin,  which  immediately  after 
was  distributed  among  the  poor :  then  was  he  weighed  against 
gold  :  after  that  against  jewels  (as  they  say) ;  but,  I  observed, 
(being  there  present  with  my  lord  ambassador,)  that  he  was 
weighed  against  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken  bags,  on  the 
contrary  scale.  When  I  saw  him  in  the  balance,  I  thought  on 
Belshazzar,  who  was  found  too  light,  Dan.  v.  27."'»M. 
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stituted,  for  his  meagre  remarks  on  the  Babylonian 
constitution  and  government,  the  account  of  the  judi- 
cious Heeren ;  and  for  a  full  vindication  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Daniel,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  of  a  living  German  writer,  Hengstenberg  of 
Berlin,  on  <<  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Integrity  of  Zechariah." — M.] 

The  government  of  provinces,  in  the  great  empires 
of  the  east,  by  means  of  viceroys .  or  pachas,  has  ob- 
tained, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  250,  and  Von  Hammer**  Constitution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Part  I.  p.  36.  These  viceroys 
often  assumed  the  title  of  king^  and  hence  the  sove- 
reign himself  came  to  be  called  <<  the  great  king,"  and 
<*  the  king  of  kings."  See  RoseHmuUer'»  Scholia  on 
Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  and  Geseniu^  Comment  on  Isa.  x.  8. 
The  names  of  the  different  officers  of  state,  &c  which 
occur  in  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and 
Esther,  have  been  learnedly  treated  of  by  Bertholdt 
in  the  second  Excursus  to  his  translation  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  Book  of  DanieL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ASSYRIA. 

As  we  had  to  distinguish  between  Persia  and 
the  Persian  empire,  and  between  Babylonia  and 
the  Babylonian  empire,  so  we  must  now  make 
a  distinction  between  the  land  of  Assyria  and  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  former  was  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashur,^  or  as  pronounced  by  the  most 
ancient  Greek  translators,  Assur.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Ashur,  the  second  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  22),  or  from  a  tribe  designated  after 
him,  who  settled  in  this  region.  By  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  called  Assyria,  a  word  which 
passed  into  several  other  languages.  But  as  the 
Chaldseans  and  Syrians,  according  to  their  prac- 
tice of  changing  the  letter  s  into  t,  pronounced 
**  Athur"  instead  of  Ashur,  we  find  the  country 
sometimes  called,  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
Atyria  and  Aturia,^ 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Armenia,  the  Gordisean  Mountains,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Tigris  and  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  south  by 
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Persia;  and  on  t^e  east  by  Media,  more  par- 
ticularly by  Mounts  Choatres  and  Zagros.'  It 
nearly  corresponded  to  the  modem  Kourdistan, 
or  land  of  the  Kourds,^  with  the  pachalik  of 
Mosul,  which  contains  about  1600  (German) 
square  miles,  and  was  thus  about  the  size  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
northern  part  is  very  mountainous,  but  towards 
the  south  it  is  generally  level,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Babylonia.  The  culture  of 
the  soil  is  promoted  by  the  number  of  rivers 
which  traverse  the  country,  and  by  the  pleasant 
alternation  of  hill  and  dale  which  diversify  its  sur- 
face ;  while  the  navigable  Tigris  presents  great 
facilities  for  commerce.  In  different  parts  of  the 
southern  division  there  are  springs  of  naphtha. 
The  country  abounds  in  wheat,  and  in  the  most 
esteemed  kinds  of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cotton, 
and  manna.  And  it  was,  therefore,  with  truth 
that  the  Assyrian  commander  Rabshakeh  called 
his  native  country  (2  Kings  xviii.  32.  Isa. 
xxxvi.  1 7)  "  a  land  where  there  is  corn  and  wine, 
bread  and  vineyards,  olive-oil  and  honey  ."^  When 
we  find  Herodotus,®  Strabo,^  Arrian,®  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,^  and  other  ancient  writers 
comprising  under  Assyria  the  provinces  of  Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia,  and  even  Ca{^[>adocia  as 
far  as  the  Euxine  Sea,^^  we  are  to  regard  it  as 
merely  a  statistical  form  of  speech,  in  which  As- 
yria  is  put  fo  r  the  Assyrian  empire. 
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The  principal  river  of  Assyria  is  the  Tigris, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  the  Chiddekel,  the 
course  of  which  has  been  described  in  the  former 
volume  (p.  57.)  It  receives  in  its  passage 
through  Assyria  two  rapid  streams,  the  Great 
and  Little  Zab*^  or  Dhab  (i.  e.  Wolf),  called 
by  the  Greeks  Lykus  (the  Wolf),  and  KaproB 
(the  Wild  Boar).^^  They  run  for  a  considerable 
distance  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  the  former  being  to  the  west,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  east.  The  Little  Zab  is  called  by  the 
Turks  AltoonSuf^  i.  e.  Golden  Water  or  Golden 
River.^^  Ezra  mentions  (ch.  viii.  21, 31)  a  river 
Ahava,^^  where  the  Jewish  exiles  assembled  on 
their  way  from  Babylonia  to  Palestine.  Some 
find  this  river  in  the  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,*^ 
but  the  c(mjecture  is  without  a  shadow  of  pro- 
bability. It  would  appear  from  the  15th  verse, 
that  Ahava  was  rather  the  name  of  a  place  or 
country ;  for  it  is  s£dd,  ^^  I  assembled  them  at 
the  river  which  flows  towards  Ahava."  And  it 
is  much  more  Ukely  that  it  lay  in  the  south- 
west of  Babylonia  (which  was  in  the  direction  of 
Palestine)  than  in  the  remote  region  of  Assyria, 
which  was  to  the  north-east, — though  indeed  no- 
thing certain  can  be  determined  concerning  it. 

•  "  I  believe,"  says  Rich,  "  it  is  wrong  to  call  the  river 
AltooUj  an  epithet  only  belonging  to  the  bridge  from  what  it 
cost — Altoon  meaning  gold  or  money."-— Rioh*s  Koordistan, 
VoL  II.  p.  13,  note.— M. 
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According  to  Ptolemy,*^  Assyria  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  the  northernmost  of  which 
was  Arrapachitis,  apparently  so  called  from  the 
Arphachsad*®  of  the  Hebrews  ^^  (Gen.  c  22, 
24) ;  inasmuch  as  that  name,  like  most  of  those 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
designated  not  only  a  person  (who  was  Shem's 
second  son)  but  also  a  country  called  after  him*^^ 
Arrapachitis  met  on  the  south  Calachene,  pro- 
bably the  province  of  Chalach,*^  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11.     Farther  south  lay 
Adiabene,   the   principal  province  of  Assyria. 
Pliny  »2  and  Ammianus,^  comprise  the  whole  of 
Assyria  under  this  name,  which,  however,  pro- 
perly denoted  only  the  province  that  was  water- 
ed by  the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Great 
and  Little  Zab,  (Dhab).     To  the  north-east  of 
Adiabene  was  Arbelitis,  in  which  was  the  city 
Arbela,   now  Erbil,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
obtained  in   the   neighbourhood  by  Alexander 
over  Darius.^*     Southward  lay  the  province  of 
Apolloniatis,25  along  the  Tigris,  to  near  Ctesi- 
phonl    The  most  southerly  province  was  Sitta- 
kene,*^  bordering  upon  Susiana.. 

The  metropolis  of  Assyria,  and  the  seat  of 
empire,  was  MncweA,^'^  (2  Kings  xix.  36;  Is. 
xxxvii.  37 ;  Jon.  iii.  6  ;  Nah.  ii.  8.)  The  name 
signifies  "  the  residence  of  Ninus."^®  If  Ninus 
was  the  same  person  as  Nimrod,^^  then  the  sa- 
cred and  profEine  accounts  of  the  founder  of  Ni- 
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neveh  hannonlse;  for  in  Gen.  x.  11,  it  is  said 
that  Nimrod  went  out  from  Babylonia  to  Assy- 
ria, i,  e.  he  took  that  country,^®  and  there  built 
Nineveh,  with  other  cities.  In  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  the  city  is  commonly  mentioned 
merely  imder  the  name  of  its  founder  Ninus  ;*^ 
vet  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  not  altoofether 
In^.  u,  h«,  »ri.e„."  I.  l.y  .pp<i.  d,e 
modern  town  of  Mosul,^^  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,^*  where  the  villages  of  Nineveh  or 
Nunia  (also  called  Nebbi  Yunes,  L  e.  the  pro- 
phet Jonah),  Nimrud^^  and  Kalla  Nunia  (the 
Castle  of  Nineveh)  preserve  to  the  present  day 
the  remembrance  of  the  most  ancient  capital 
of  the  world.*^  To  judge  from  the  slender 
accounts  of  this  city  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  it  must  have  been  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  extent  to  Babylon.^^  For,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (ch.  iii.  3,)  it 
was  three  days'  journey  in  circumference  ;^®  and 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,*®  or  rather  his 
authority  Ctesias,  its  circuit  was  480  stadia, 
(about  11  or  12  geographical  miles) — both  ac- 
counts thus  agreeing  with  tolerable  exactness. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  is  said,  (Jon.  iv.  11,) 
that  there  were  in  it  120,000  persons  who  knew 
not  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  As  this  is 
a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  children  under 
the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  we  may,  accord-, 
ing  to  the  usual  rate  of  calculation,  estimate  the 
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eatire  population  at  two  millions  of  soids.  This 
number  may  appear  too  small  in  proportion  to 
the  vast  extent  of  ground  occupied,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  population  of  our  Euro- 
pean cities ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
the  ancient  cities  of  the  east,  as  Peking,  Ispahan, 
Moscow,  and  others  at  the  present  day,  compre- 
hended in  their  circuit  many  gardens  and  large 
spaces  of  vacant  ground.  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that 
three  waggons  might  be  driven  on  them  a. 
breast.*®  Upon  the  wall  stood  fifteen  hundred 
towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  in  height;  and 
the  whole  was  so  strong  as  to  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable. An  ancient  prediction  had  foretold, 
that  the  place  should  never  be  subdued,  unUl 
the  river  became  its  enemy.*®*  Relying  upon 
this,  Sardanapalus  made  it  his  stronghold  in  his 
war  with  Arbaces  the  Mede.  For  three  years 
it  stood  out  the  siege,  but  at  length  the  river 
broke  in,  demolishing  part  of  the  wall,  twenty 
stadia  in  length ;  whereupon  Sardanapalus  was 
thrown  into  such  despair,  that,  abandoning  his 
capital  to  the  enemy,  he  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
and  perished  amid  his  treasures. 

The  situation  of  Nineveh  was  favourable  for 
commerce.  The  Tigris,  which  communicated 
with  the  Euphrates  by  canals,  and  afterwards 
joined  it  before  entering  the  Persian  Gulf, 
opened  up  to  Nineveh  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
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Asia  and  the  Southern  Ocean.«  Hence  the 
prophet  Nahum  (eh.  iii.  16)  says, "  that  Nineveh 
had  more  merchants  than  there  are  stars  in  the 
sky."  And  as  Michaelis  remarks  (in  loc),  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Asia  must  have  almost  entirely  been 
carried  on  by  way  of  Nineveh,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  the  bridges  over  the  Tigris,  a  river  which  at 
few  other  points  admitted  of  their  convenient  eree- 
tion.  But,  as  is  the  case  in  all  large  and  wealthy 
cities,  there  reigned  here  the  greatest  corruption 
of  morals,  on  account  of  which  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets Nahum  (ch.  iii.  1,  et  seqq.)  and  Zepha^ 
niah  (ch.  ii.  13 — 15)  foretold  its  destruction, 
(comp.  Tobit  xiv.  13.)  This  was  hastened 
through  the  effeminacy  and  licentiousness  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  who  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  victorious  Medes.  Cy- 
axares,  king  of  Media,  and  Nabopolassar,  vice- 
roy of  Babylon,  having  formed  an  alliance,  took 
and  destroyed  Nineveh  in  the  year  b.  c.  597. 
There  was  subsequently  built,  either  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,*^  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century, 
and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,^^  in  the  fourth 
century. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennell,  that  previously  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  flowed 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  distinct  and  independent  channels.— M. 
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Besides  Nineveh,  Nimrod  founded,  in  Assyria, 
three  other  cities.  Gen.  x.  11,  12.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  Rechoboth^Ir, — words  which  may 
signify  "  streets  of  a  city,"**  or  Rechoboth,  a 
city,**  I.  e,  the  city  Rechoboth.  Neither  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  nor  in  the 
eastern  writers  of  the  middle  age,  are  there  the 
traces  of  any  Assyrian  town  of  that  name  ;  and 
nothing  therefore  respecting  its  site  can  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.*^ 

Of  Calachy*'^  the  next  of  Nimrod's  cities,  there 
seems  to  be  some  trace  in  Calachene,  which  we  find 
in  Strabo,*®  as  a  province  of  Assyria,  between  the 
source  of  the  Lycus  and  the  Tigris.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Arrapachitis  and  the  Gordi- 
sean  or  Carduchiah  Mountains,  on  the  south  by 
Adiabene.  Ptolemy*®  calls  it  Kalakine.  But, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men, 
Calach  is  not  different  from  Chalach,*®  whither 
Sahnanassar,  king  of  Assyria,  transplanted  a 
colony  of  Israelites,*  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  11. 
The  name  Chalach  is  given  among  the  Syrians 
to  a  town  which  is  likewise  called  by  them 
Chulon,  and  by  the  Arabs,  Cholwan  or  Hol- 
wan.*^  By  the  Arabian  Geographers,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  north-easterly  city  of  Ara- 
bian or  Babyloiuan  Irak,  in  the  direction  of 
Persia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-ridge,  which 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  172, 188,  310. 
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at  present  separates  the  Turkish  from  the  Per- 
sian territory.  This  place  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  southerly  of  ancient  Assyria,  where- 
as the  Calachene  of  the  ancients  was  one  of 
the  northernmost  provinces  of  that  empire.  We 
therefore  take  Calach  and  Chalach  to  be  two 
different  places,  the  former  of  which  gave  name 
to  the  province  of  Calachene,  but  the  latter  is 
Holwan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name 
among  the  Syrians.*^ 

The  last  Assyrian  city  mentioned  in  Gen. 
X.  12,  as  having  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  is 
Jtesetiy^*  which  is  described  as  a  great  city  that 
lay  between  Nineveh  and  Calach.  Bochart*^ 
thought  he  found  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew  name 
in  Larissa,  a  city  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  account  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand.** As  they  moved  eastward  up  the  Tigris, 
they  found,  several  miles  north  of  the  Lycus,  a 
deserted  city,  called  Larissa,*^  which  was  for- 
merly in  possession  of  the  Medes.  It  was  two 
parasangs  in  circuit,  but  nothing  remained  of  it 
except  the  strong  wall,  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
constructed  of  brick.  The  situation  of  this  town 
would  correspond  pretty  exactly  to  the  position 
of  Resen,  as  described  by  Moses ; — only  there 
is  too  little  similarity  in  the  names  to  warrant 
us  in  certainly  identifying  them  as  the  same 
place.  A  Syrian  annalist  of  the  middle  age 
mentions  a  place  with  a  name  of  like  sound. 
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Bessin^^''  among  some  other  towns  of  the  district 
of  Mosul,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  eighth  century.^  But  so  little  is  known 
of  the  situation  of  this  place,  that  it  cannot  even 
be  ascertained  whether  it  lay  on  the  east  or  west 
side  of  the  Tigris. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Mosul,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  lies  a  village,  Elkosh^^^  now 
the  seat  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
who  always  bears  the  name  of  Elias,  and  to 
whose  diocese  nearly  three  hundred  villages  be- 
long. Here,  it  is  believed,  the  prophet  Nahum 
was  bom  and  buried ;  and  his  grave,  which  is 
still  shown,  is  visited  in  pilgrimage  by  the 
Jews.**  Nahum  is  certainly  styled  an  Mko- 
shite  in  the  title  of  his  prophecies,  and  it  is  po&- 
dble  that  his  ancestors  were  among  the  Israelit- 
ish  colonists  transplanted  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  In  that  case,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
Nahum  had  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  ;** 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  there  his 
denunciations  against  Nineveh  were  uttered. 
According  to  andther  ancient  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  a  village  in  Galilee  called 
Elkesi,  was  believed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet.^  But  which  of  these  conjectures  is 
the  more  probable,  it  is  impossible  now  to  de- 
termine.*^ 

One  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  east 
part  of  Assyria  was  Arbela,  between  the  Lycus 
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and  Caprus,  or  the  Great  and  Little  Zab.^^     It 
was  the  place  where  the  treasures  of  Darius  were 
deposited,  after  his  last  unfortunate  battle  with 
Alexander  at  Gaugamela,  ten  geographical  miles 
farther  west  f^  and,  as  Arbela  was  the  larger  and 
better  known  place,  the  battle  was  called  by 
its  name.     Abulfeda  mentions  it  under  the  name 
of  Irbil,^^  as  a  town  of  Persian  Irak ;  and  Niebuhr, 
who  calls  it  Arbil,  found  on  its  site  an  inconsider- 
able village  with  a  castle.®^  It  belonged  to  the  pa- 
chalic  of  Bagdad,  and  had  a  strong  garrison  of 
janissaries.*     The  prophet  Hosea  mentions  (ch. 
viii.  14),  a  place,  Arbel  or  Beth-Arbel,®'  which 
was  destroyed  by  Shalman,  an  Assyrian  king. 
Some  expositors  would  identify  it  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Arbela  in  Assyria.     But  the  prefixed 
epithet  Beth^  is  never  found  except  in  names  of 
places  where  Hebrew  or  Aramsean  was  spoken  ;^^ 
and  the  prophet  seems  to  have  had  in  view  a  town 
in  Galilee,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Mac.  ix. 
2,  and  by  Josephus,''<>  and  was  destroyed  in  an 
early  inroad  of  the  Assyrians. 

When  Salmanassar,  king  of  Assyria,  had  cap- 
tured Samaria,  and  taken  prisoner  Hoshea,  king  of 
the  ten  tribes,  he  transplanted,  according  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  conquerors,  a  part  of  the  Is- 
raelites to  Assyria.  "  He  gave  them  dwellings 
in  Chalach  and  in  Chabor  on  the  rjver  Gosan, 

*  The  more  recent  account  by  Rich  will  be  found  under 
Note  67~M. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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and  in  cities  of  Media,"  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  Chalach 
was  probably  (as  we  remarked  above  at  p.  127), 
the  district  round  the  modem  Holwan.  Chabor''* 
appears  to  have  been  the  mountain  tract  between 
Media  and  Assyria,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Chabo- 
ras,''*  where  the  river  of  the  same  name  has  its 
source,  flowing  into  the  Tigris  in  the  district  of 
Mosul.  According  to  another  opinion,  Chabor 
was  that  province  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Chaboras.  But  that  river  is 
called  in  the  Old  Testament,  Chebar.^*  The 
river  Gosan  was  the  stream  which  is  now  called 
the  Kissil-Osan,  and  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  our  description  of  Media.*  From  this  river, 
the  district  traversed  by  it,  is  called  by  Ptolemy, 
Gausania.'* 

Another  region,  which  was  not  within  the 
limits  of  Assyria  Proper,  but  lay  on  its  border, 
and  belonged  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  Kir^''^) 
whither  the  Damascenes  conquered  by  the  As- 
syrians were  transplanted,  (*2  Kings  xvi.  9. 
Amos  i.  5);  and  whither  also,  according  to  Amos 
ix.  7,  the  Aramaeans  in  the  east  of  Syria,  once 
wandered.  Kir  is  probably  a  country  on  the 
river  Kur,  the  Kuros  (Cyrus)  of  the  Greeks, 
(in  Zend,  Koro)j  which  rises  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  runs 
into  the  latter,  after  being  joined  by  the  Araxes.^® 
The  name  Kur  is  likewise  employed  to  denote  a 

*  See  VoL  i.  p.  180,  and  Appendix,  p.  310.— M. 
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X50untry  through  which  it  flows  ;^^  and  Gurd- 
jistan  or  Grusia  (Grusinia),  commonly,  called 
Georgia,  seems  also  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
this  river  Kur.^® 

Sacred  and  profane  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing Assyria  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Asia.  In  the  ethnographic  table,  in  the  10th 
ehe^pter  of  Genesis,  (ver.  11),  it  is  said  that  Nim- 
rod  went  out  from  Babylonia  into  Assyria  (im- 
plying that  he  conquered  the  latter  country) 
and  there  built  Nineveh.^^  Hence  the  prophet 
Micah  (ch.  v.  5)  calls  Assyria  the  land  of  Nim- 
rod.  The  native  accounts,  preserved  to  us  by 
Ctesias,  designate  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  the  name 
of  Ninus ;®®  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
this  a  different  person  from  the  Nimrod  of  scrip- 
ture.® ^  What  Ctesias  reports  of  the  extraordinary 
exploits  of  Ninus  and  his  wife  Semiramis,  bears 
the  impress  of  an  exaggerated  tradition,®^  in 
which  the  actions  of  several  kings  of  the  same 
dynasty  are  combined  into  one  narrative,  and 
included  within  a  single  reign.®^  One  thing 
seems  evident  from  these  accounts,  viz.  that  the 
successors  of  Ninus  extended  their  conquests  in 
every  direction.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Moses 
(about  1500  years  B.  C),  Balaam,  a  seer  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  foretels  to  the  Ke- 
nites,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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Jordan,  their  conquest  and  captivity  by  the  As- 
syrians (Numb.  xxiv.  22) ;  at  the  same  time  an- 
nouncing to  the  latter  their  subjection  by  a  ma- 
ritime people  from  Chittim,  which  lay  to  the 
west,  (ver.  24).  In  the  83d  Psalm  (ver.  9),  the 
Assyrians  are  mentioned  among  David's  ene- 
mies, in  connection  with  the  Moabites,  Edomites, 
Philistines  and  Tyrians ;  a  proof  that  the  As- 
syrian dominion,  even  at  that  period  (b.  c. 
1000),  reached  as  far  as  Syria. 

The  first  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  scripture  is  Phul,^*  who,  about  the 
year  b.  c.  770,  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (the  country  of  the  ten  tribes),  and  com- 
pelled Menahem  the  king  to  pay  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  and  become  his  ally,  2  King* 
XV.  19.  During  the  internal  dissensions  which 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  we  gather  from  hints, 
given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  (ch.  v.  13 ;  x.  6),** 
that  the  contending  parties  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  one  another,  by 
throwing  themselves  on  the  Assyrians  for  suc- 
cour. When,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Pekat, 
king  of  Israel,  combined  with  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria,  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
they  proposed  to  divide  between  them,  (Isa. 
vii.  6.)  Ahaz,  the  Jewish  king,  sought  help 
of  Tiglath-pileser  ®^  king  of  Assyria,  and  pur- 
chased his  support   at  a  very  heavy  expense. 
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which,  being  unable  to  defray  out  of  his  own 
treasury,  he  paid  with  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
temple,  (2  Kings  xvi.  5 — 8).  Tiglath-pileser 
seized  the  opportunity  of  annexing  a  portion  of 
the  Syrian  and  Israelitish  states  to  his  own  do- 
minions. He  took  Damascus,  slew  Rezin  the 
king,  and  transferred  the  population  to  Kir,  an 
Assyrian  province  (2  Kings  xvi.  9)  ;®^  treating, 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered district  of  Israel,  3  Kings  xv.  29. 

Under  Tiglath-pileser's  successor,  Salmanassar 
or  Shalman  (called  in  Tobit  i.  2,  Enemessar^®),  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  reached  its  highest  prosperity. 
The  king  of  Israel,  Hoshea,  he  rendered  tribu- 
tary (2  Kings  xvii.  3),  but  as  the  latter,  allying 
himself  with  Egypt,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute- 
money,  Salmanassar  invaded  his  country,  took 
Samaria  the  capital  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
made  the  king  prisoner,  and  reduced  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  to  an  Assyrian  province  about  the 
year  b.  c.  730  or  720.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  he  transplanted  to  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria  and  Media,  and  settled  in  the  land  of 
Israel  colonists  from  other  parts  of  his  empire, 
especially  from  Babylonia,  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  24 ; 
xviii.  9,  10,  11.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia  was 
subdued  by  Salmanassar  with  the  exception  of 
the  island  of  Tyre,  whose  inhabitants  defeated 
the  ships  which  he  had  equipped  in  the  other 
Phoenician  sea-ports.®^    Besides  these  conquests, 
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the  prophet  Isaiah,  writing  a  few  years  later, 
mentions  (ch.  xxii.  6)  Elam  and  Kir  also  as 
furnishing  their  contingents  of  troops  to  swell 
the  Assyrian  host ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  about  this  period  (b.  c.  720)  the  empire 
reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia,-  from  Persia  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Yet  even  this  colossal  extent  oi  territory 
did  not  satisfy  the  restless  ambition  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchs.  Jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Egypt  over  the  south-western  provinces,  (and 
there  was  evidently  a  considerable  party  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
Egypt,  Isa.  XX.  5,  6;  xxx.  2;  xxxi.  1,)  Sar- 
gon,^®  the  successor  of  Salmanassar,  endeavour- 
ed to  subdue  that  country.  The  campaign 
seems  to  have  been  opened  by  Tartan,  the  As- 
syrian general,  taking  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1),  a 
fortress  on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and  a  passage 
in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  (ch.  iii.  8 — 10)  esta- 
blishes the  fact  of  an  Assyrian  army  having, 
about  this  period,  penetrated  into  Egypt,  and 
taken  No-Ammon,  i.  e.  Thebes  or  Diospolis, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  Sardon  appears 
to  have  died  immediately  after,  and  his  army  to 
have  been  withdrawn  both  from  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine; for  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  em- 
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boldened  to  break  off  all  connection  with  As- 
syria, and  formed  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  (2 
Kings  xviii.  7.) 

In  consequence  of  this,  Sargon's  successor, 
Sancherib,^^  or  Sennacherib,  appeared  in  Pa- 
lestine with  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
with  the  design  of  subduing  Judaea  on  the  way. 
He  obtained  possession  of  several  strongholds 
ere  Hezekiah  was  aware  of  his  approach,  (Isa. 
xxxvi.  1.)  The  Jewish  king  humbly  sued  for 
peace,  and  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
name  of  tribute,  (2  Kings  xviii.  14 — 16);  but 
the  Assyrian  farther  insisted  on  Jerusalem  be- 
ing given  up  to  him,  and  sent  his  general, 
Rabshakeh,  to  demand  its  surrender,  in  terms 
of  the  most  insolent  contempt.  But  while 
one  part  of  his  army  lay  before  Jerusalem, 
and  another  was  advancing  towards  Egypt,  be 
heard  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  was  in 
the  field  against  him.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  sudden  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  his 
army  by  pestilence,  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  return  to  Nineveh,  2 
Kings  xviii.  13 — 37 ;  ch.  xix. ;  Isa.  ch.  xxxvi. 
and  xxxvii.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire took  advantage  of  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt  for  throwing  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke.  Media  appears  to  have  become  a  sepa- 
rate state  about  this  period,   under  Dejoces;* 

«  See  VoL  L  p.  173w 
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and  in  Babylon,  Merodach-Baladan  assumed  the 
rank  of  an  independent  sovereign.*  The  latter, 
however,  was  soon  after  murdered,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Belibus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sennacherib,  who,  on  regaining  the  domi- 
nion of  Babylonia,  appointed  as  viceroy  his  own 
son  Esarhaddon,  he  himself  returning  to  Assy- 
ria. Having  heard  of  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  in 
Cilicia,  he  marched  against  them,  and,  though 
deserted  by  a  part  of  his  army,  defeated  them  in 
battle.  In  memorial  of  the  victory,  he  caused  a 
statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
an  account  of  his  warlike  exploits  to  be  engraven 
in  Chaldee  characters  upon  a  tablet  of  stone. 
He  likewise  founded  the  city  of  Tarsus,  after 
the  model  of  Babylon,  and  called  it  Tarsis.^^ 

After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  Sennacherib 
was  murdered  by  his  two  sons  Adrammelech 
and  Sarezar,  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nine- 
veh. The  parricides  fled  to  Armenia,®^  and  the 
Assyrian  throne  was  ascended  by  Esarhaddon,^* 
who  had  been  hitherto  his  father's  viceroy  at 
Babylon,  2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.  No 
farther  mention  is  made  of  this  monarch  in  scrip- 
ture but  that  he  settled  certain  colonists  in  Sa- 
maria, Ezra  iv.  2.  The  conjecture  of  several 
learned  men  is  not  improbable,  that  Esarhaddon 
was  the  same  person  as  Sardanapalus,  who,  be- 
ing driven  into  his  residence  at  Nineveh  by  the 

*  See  the  present  Volume^  p.  41. 
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revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  finding 
himself  reduced  to  extremity,  set  fire  to  the  pa- 
lace and  perished  in  the  flames,  along  with  his 
wives  and  treasures.**  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  Jews  were  never  disturbed  by  the 
Assyrians  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib,*^ and  that,  soon  after,  the  Chaldseans 
appear  on  the  scene  as  the  conquerors  of  Western 
Asia.  Yet  Assyria,  though  much  weakened, 
and  perhaps  nearly  reduced  within  its  original 
boundaries,  appears  to  have  existed  some  time 
longer  as  an  independent  state.  But  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Esarhaddon, 
(b.  c.  597),  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  Na- 
bopalassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon,  combined  against 
Assyria,*  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  di- 
vided the  empire  between  them,  Assyria  Proper 
now  becoming  a  province  of  Media.** 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  and  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and 
the  state  of  society  and  manners,  the  historical 
fragments  which  relate  to  it  are  entirely  silent. 
The  Assyrians  are  only  known  in  history  as 

*  See  the  present  Volume,  p.  46. 

>*  There  is  a  famous  History  of  Koordistan,  called  the 
«  Tarikh  al  Akrad,"  the  MS.  of  which  Mr.  Rich  succeeded 
in  procuring  when  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  now,  along  with 
his  other  valuable  oriental  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum. 
See  his  Residence  in  Koordistan,  VoL  1.  p.  109^  347.^M. 
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conquerors.  There  is  no  trace  of  their  having 
prosecuted  remote  foreign,  commerce  by  means  of 
the  Tigris,  of  their  having  been  distinguished  in 
any  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  of  their  having 
exercised-  any  material  influence  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nations  whom  they  conquered.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  the  same  religion  (namely,  the 
symbolical  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  nature), 
and  also  the  same  language,  in  common  with 
the  other  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  great  Medo- 
Persian  family. 

1 .  ^ilWK,  "iWK  1  Chron.  v.  6.     This  name  has  been 

preserved  in     A\  Athur,  a  very  ancient  city  on  the 

Tigris,  not  far  from  Mosul,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Abulfeda,  was  in  ruins.*    See  his  description  of  Meso- 

*  To  the  north-east  of  Mosul,  at  the  distance  of  six  cara- 
van, or  four  horseman^s  hours,  are  the  ruins  of  a  place  called 
Nitnrod,  supposed  by  Rich  to  be  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon.  A 
short  account  of  the  principal  ruin,  with  a  copy  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  found  there,  has  been  given  in  his  work  on 
Koordistan,  Vol.  II.  p.  129,  et  seqq.  ''  The  Turks  generally 
believe  this  to  have  been  Nimrod^s  own  city ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  better  informed,  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Mosul,  said 
it  was  Al  Athur  or  AshuVy  from  which  the  whole  country  was 
denominated.  It  is  curious  that  the  inhabitemts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Deraweish  still  consider  Nimrod  as  their 
founder.  The  village  story-tellers  have  a  book  they  call  the 
'  Kiiseh  Nimrod,*  or  Tales  of  Nimrod,  with  which  they  en- 
tertain the  peasants  on  a  winter  night/'  All  this  seems  to 
give  countenance  to  the  translation  of  Gen.  x.  11 : — "  Out  of 
that  land  he  (t.  e*  Nimrod)  w^t  forth  into  Asshur.'' — M. 
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potamia  in  Paulus*  New  Repert.  Part  III.  p.  31  > 
where,  however,  it  is  misprinted  .^^.      Comp.  the 

Latin  translation  [by  Reiske]  in  Busching*s  Magazin, 
Part  IV.  p.  247.  Golius  on  Alfargani,  p.  235,  and 
Busching's  Geography  of  Asia,  p.  267. 

2.  Dio  Cassius,  LXVIIl.  28 :  Ka/  'ttov  xai  * Aru^/a 
dia  rodro  /Sa^/Sa^/tfW  r&tv  'Slyfia  eg  rh  rau  fisTCt'^rsffovTuVf 
ixKriQri,  Some  erroneously  state  that  Aturia  was  also 
the  name  of  a  particular  province.  See  Mannert, 
Vol.  II.  p.  426. 

3.  See  Ptolewt/s  Geogr.  VI.  1. 


O^  "    o 


4.  The  Kurds  (^^»  collectively   ^5  r,    Acrad), 

the  descendants  of  the  Gordiaeans  and  Carduchians, 
are  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  whose  tribes 
partly  follow  the  occupation  of  nomadic  shepherds, 
and  partly  live  in  villages,  but  are,  for  the  most  part, 
addicted  to  robbery  and  plunder,  and  carry  their  pre- 
datory excursions  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country  towards  the  west  and  south.  See  Delia 
Vall^s  Travels,  Part II. p. 3, 4.  Otters  Voyage,  Tom. 
I.  p.  1 15.  Niebuhrs  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  1 09, 330.  Vol- 
ney*s  Voyages,  Tom.  I.  p.  364  of  the  fourth  edit.  Ker 
Porters  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  467,  [and  especially 
Hick's  Residence  in  Kurdistan  passim']*  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (LXXIII.  6)  describes  Assyria  *'  multi- 
form! feracitate  ditissimam,  ubi  inter  baccarum  vul- 
gariumque  abundantiam  frugum;  bitumen  nascitur, 
rel." 

[The  following  is  Biixtorff's  article  on  the  Kar- 
duchiau  or  Gordiaean  Mountains.    Comp,  our  former 
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volume,  p.  294:  "  l*!T*1p   ]n*1p  Karduy  montes  Ar- 

menicB  aliissimiy  in  quorum  vertice  area  No<By  ces- 
sante  dilution  subsedit     Eas  PtolemcBus  vocat  Gor- 

daeos,  Q.  Curtius  CordaBos:   11*1  p  ^*11D    ?V  Super 

montes  Kardu.  Hebr.  D**nK  ^HH  7j^»  Genes,  viii. 
4,  in  Onkelo.     Jonathan  autem  tmpT  mD    /V 

Super  montes  Kardon ;  nomen  montis  nnius  Kar« 
donia,  nomen  montis  alterius  Armenia,  et  ibi  asdifi* 
cata  est  urbs  Armenia  in  terra  orientis.  Hincpopulos 
in  istis  locis  kabitantes  historici  vocarunt  Ka^dosag, 
Gordaeos,  Cordionos,  Gordenos,  CordyaBos.  Vide  Jo- 
sephum,  lib.  1,  Antiq.  cap.  4.  Junium,  Mercerum,  et 
alios  in  hoc  caput.  Item  Fullerum  in  Miscel.  Tbeolog. 

lib.  1,  cap.  4.  mpT  av^ab  n^rntt^K  ma^ 

•  •••  ••  • 

Et  isti  proripueruDt  se  in  terrain  Kardu.  Jesa.  xxxvij. 
xxxviij.  2  Reg.  xix.  v.  37,  nnpT  NJTlN  ms'jD 

•  •  •  "     •   • 

Regna  terras  Kardu,  Jerem.  li.  27." 

«  Kimip.  Wnnp.  N^nnlp  Kardyanum,  Ar- 

tneniacum :  Tal.  HKimip  N^iH  ♦JD  NJ^ll  Et 
petiit  a  me  numum,"  [t.  e,  a  Dinar].  "  Kardya- 
num, id  est,  ex  montibus  sive  montanis  Ararat  sive 
Arraeniae  ut  in  glossa  explicatur,  Cholin,  fol.  542. 
Kn^^i*mp  ^D*n  Xnticum  Cordonium,  Armeni- 
cum,  Pesacb.  fol.  7,  1."  Buxtorfii^  Lexicon  Chal- 
daicum  Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum,  semipag.  2125.] 
5.  "  Kurdistan,"  says  Niebuhr^  loc.  cit.,  p.  330, 
"  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  very  productive,  espe- 
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cially  in  gall-nuts  (of  which  an  immense  quantity  is 
yearly  sent  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  exported  to  Eu- 
rope), in  manna  (used  throughout  the  whole  district 
instead  of  sugar),  in  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  grapes  and 
figs.  They  also  raise  here  madder  (fua),  a  kind  of 
coarse  vegetable  silk,  growing  on  trees,  and  mastich 
(alk)y  which  is  not,  however,  so  good  as  that  from 
the  Island  of  Chio."  Comp.  Olivier,  Voyage,  Tom. 
IV.  p.  270.  Rauwolf,  who  travelled  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo  by  way  of  Mosul,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1574,  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  finely  cultivated 
fields  on  the  Tigris',  so  fruitful  in  corn,  wine  and  honey, 
as  to  remind  him  of  Rabshakeh's  description  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  32. 

[These  accounts  are  confirmed  by  the  more 
recent  observations  of  Rich :  "  The  usual  increase 
of  grain  is  about  five  to  ten  to  one  of  seed  ;  fif- 
teen is  an  extraordinary  good  crop.  Last  year* 
the  crops  of  grain  were  bad,  and  yielded  only  two. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  alternately  in  the  same 
ground.  They  depend  on  the  rain  ;**  which  mode  of 
agriculture  is  called  dern.  There  is  a  kind  of  corn 
called  hahara,  which  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
quires artificial  irrigation.  In  the  plains,  the  ground 
is  not  allowed  to  lie  fallow ;  but  it  is  relieved  by  al- 
ternating the  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  the 
hilly  country,  the  land  must  rest  every  other  year. 

*  Rich  was  in  Koordistan  m  1820 M . 

•*  It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  cultivation  in 
the  East  is  watered  by  the  help  of  artificial  means,  such  as 
aqueducts  and  canals. 
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Cotton  must  never  be  sown  twice  running  in  the 
same  ground ;  some  crops  of  tobacco  generally  in- 
tervene.    The  cotton  is  all  of  the  annual  kind,  and 
generally   requires  watering,    though  in   the    hilly 
grounds  some  is  grown  by  the  means  of  rain.     Ma- 
nure is  applied  only  to  vines  and  tobacco.     Rice 
should  not  be  sown  for  several  years  running  in  the 
same  ground,  which,  however,  may  be  employed  for 
other  grain.    The  rice  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  district 
of  Sheri-zoor.     No  hemp  or  flax  is  grown  in  Koor- 
distan.     Omar  Aga  told  me,  that  this  year  he  has 
thrown  into  the  ground  a  small'  quantity  of  flax- 
seed which  he  procured  from  a  hadgee  [t.  e.  pilgrim], 
who  had  brought  it  from  Egypt.     Much  Indian  corn, 
millet,  lentiles,  grain,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of 
pulse,  are  grown.      The  plough  is  drawn   by  two 
bullocks.     No  trees  of  the  orange  or  lemon  will 
flourish  in  Koordistan.     The  summer  heat  is,  indeed, 
more  than  adequate;  but  the  winter  is  too  severe 
for  them.     The  pasha  lately  procured  some  Seville 
oranges  and  sweet  lime  plants  from  Bagdad  for  bis 
new  garden  ;  but  the  first  winter  killed  them.     The 
ricinusy  or  castor  oil  plant,  is  cultivated  all  over  Koor- 
distan ;  sometimes  in  separate  fields,  sometimes  mixed 
with  cotton. 

"  A  great  quantity  of  honey,  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  produced  in  Koordbtan ;  the  bees  are  kept  in  hives 
of  mud.  Gall-nuts  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
especially  in  the  dwarf  oak  forest  of  Karadagh. 
They  are  exported  to  Kerkook,  and  thence  to  MousuL 
The  plant  which  produces  gum  Arabic,  grows  wild  ia 
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the  mountains.  It  has  a  purple  flower,  and  is  called 
ghevmn.  Manna ^  is  found  on  the  dwarf-oak,  though 
several  other  plants  are  said  to  produce  it,  but  not 
so  abundantly,  or  of  such  good  quality.  It  is  collect- 
ed by  gathering  the  leaves  of  the  tree,**  letting  them 
dry,  and  then  gently  threshing  them  on  a  cloth.  It 
is  thus  brought  to  market  in  lumps,  mixed  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  fragments  of  leaves,  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  cleared  by  boiling.  There  is  another 
kind  of  manna,  found  on  the  rocks  and  stones,  which 
is  quite  pure,  of  a  white  colour,  and  is  much  more 
esteemed  than  the  tree  manna.  The  manna  season 
begins  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  at  which  period, 
when  a  night  is  more  than  usually  cool,  the  Koords 
say  it  rains  manna,  and  maintain  that  the  greatest 
quantity  is  always  found  in  the  morning  after  such 
a  night." — Riches  Residence  in  Koordistan,  2  vol. 
London,  1836,  Vol.  I.  p.  132,  142.] 

6.  I.  178. 

7.  XVI.  1. 

8.  Exped.  of  Alexand.  VII.  p.  453. 

9.  XXIII.  20. 

10.  Thus,  Dionysius  Periegetay  v.  975. 

s  o 

11.  SKT,  Kan  t-oi;  hence  ZajSaroj,  the  name  by 


•  Called  in  Turkish,  kudret  huhassi,  or  the  divine  sweet- 
meat; in  Arabic,  wii«»^,'  mFersiBJiy  ghezungubeen  ;  inKoor- 
di&hy  ghezo. 

•*  "  The  manna  on  each  leaf  did  pearled  lie," — Fairfax's 
Tasso. 
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which  the  great   Zab  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 

(Anabas.  Cyri,  II.  6.)* 

12.  Both  these  rivers  are  minutely  treated  of  by 
Wahl  in  his  Asia,  p.  719,  et  seqq.  Comp.  Mannert, 
Part  V.  Div.  2,  p.  434. 

13.  See  Tavemier^s  Travels,  II.  7. 

14.  «inK.  The  Sept.  expresses  this  name  at  verses 
21,  31,  by  *Aoug,  bnt  at  v.  15,  by  'Eus/. 

15.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  the  very  slight 
resemblance  of  the  name  Ahava  to  that  of  the  river 
Adiaba  or  Diaba,  from  which,  according  to  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  (XXIII.  20.),  the  Assyrian  province 
Adiabene  took  its  name.  As  Adiaba  or  Diaba  was 
probably  formed  from  Dsab,  this  river  was  doubtless 
the  Lycus ;  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  Junius,  Grotius, 
and  Calmet.  But  Adiaba  would  be  written  in  He- 
brew SKirr  or  SKtrr,  which  can  never  have  been  the 
same  with  M*inK. 

16.  In  defence  of  the  above  opinion,  Le  Clerc 
(Comment,  on  Ezra  viii.  15,)  has  recourse  to  the 
very  improbable  conjecture,  that,  to  avoid  the  hot 


*  <<  All  the  Koords  and  people  of  these  parts  call  the  Zab, 
Zerb.  The  Zab  seems  the  Arabic  name  taken  from  the  Chal- 
deans. Bochart*s  etymology  is  ingenious  and  plausible,**  Bich*s 
Koordistan,  Vol.  11.  p.  20,  note*  Comp.  p.  407.  Where  he 
crossed  it  (on  a  kellek  or  raft),  between  Arbil  and  Mosul,  it 
'  was,  at  its  narrowest,  not  above  400  feet  over,  but  about  two 
or  three  fathoms  and  a  half  deep.  The  current  was  rery 
rapid ;  the  water  beautifully  transparent,  and  of  a  sky-blue 
colour.     In  spring,  it  often  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  plain. 
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climate  of  soutbern  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Ezra  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  the  return- 
ing exiles  to  be  in  the  north  of  Assyriat  and  led  them 
into  JudsBa  by  way  of  Syria. 

17.  VI.  1. 

18.  ni2;32)'iK.  See  the  last  chapter,  note  125.  Comp. 
Wah^s  Asia,  p.  627. 

19.  Thus,  Bochart,  Geog«  Sac.  Part  I.  Lib.  II. 
cap.  4. 

20.  Yet  this  is  doubted  by  VcUer,  in  his  Comment, 
on  Gen.  x;  22. 

21.  r\hrti  in  Ptolemy^  KaXaxifii,  in  Strabo,  XVL 
1,  KaXa;^^v?j. 

22.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  12.     Adiabene,  Assyria  antea  ' 
dicta. 

23.  L.  XXIII.  Cap.  6.  §  20.  Juxta  hunc  circui- 
tum  Adiabena  eet,  Assyria  priscis  temporibus  voci- 
tata,  longaqne  adsuetiMfoe  ad  hoe  translata  vocabu- 
lum  ea  re^  quod  inter  .Onam  et  Tigridem  sita  navi-^ 
geros  fluTios^  adiri  vado  nunqnam  potuit :  tratmrt 
enim  dtrnffoivm  dietmus  Gracci;  et  veteres  quidem 
hoc  arbitraaturw  No»  aittem  id  dietmus,  quod  in  his 
terris  omnes  sunt  duo  perpetui,  ■  quos  et  transivimus, 

Diabas  et  Adiabas  (ki^*i,  ^-V^*)'  J^"^^^  navalibus 
pontibus;  ideoque  intelligi  Adiabenem  cognomina- 
tam,  cet.  The  Diaba  and  Adiaba  are  the  Great  and 
Little  Dsab ;  see  note  1 1.  The  Syrians  call  Adiabene 
-^^^^^  Chadyab.    See  AssemanCs Bibl. Orient.  Tom. 

IIL'p.  II.  p.  DCCVIIL  In  the  Talmud,  it  is  called 
y^rty  e,  g,  in  Moed-Katon,  foL  28. 1.  a^nn  ]»  Kair, 
a  cpuple  (of  wise  men)  from  Hadyab.    In  Baba- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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bathre,  fol.  26.  2,  mention  is  made  of  a  KS^nn  a1p3^^ 
Jacob  from  Adiabene.  In  Kiddushin,  fol.  72.  1,  is 
found  mn,  as  also  in  the  Chaldee  Version,  at  Ezek. 
xxvii.  23,  for  py.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Jer.  li.  27, 
there  is  avin  for  r^DWK. 

24.  Mannerly  I'oc.  cit.,  p.  452. 

25.  Mannerty  p.  456. 

26.  Mannerty  p.  464.  The  province  of  Chalonitis, 
which  is  reckoned  by  some  as  part  of  Assyria,  be- 
longs properly  to  Babylonia,  (see  above,  p.  30) ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  name  Assyria  is  used  in  a  large  but 
loose  sense,  as  including  Babylonia,  that  Chalonitis 
can  be  considered  to  belong  to  it. 

27.  nia^a. 

28.  nia  and  ni3  signify  in  Heb.  dtpelling,  abode. 


TT 


29.  The  designation  of  "  Nimrod"  was  evidently 
a  reproachful  ^o^'^t/6^  imposed  by  enemies,  (see 
chap,  viii.,  note  114),  and  not  his  own  proper  name. 
Nothing  is  more  common  among  the  people  of  the 
east  (especially  the  Arabs  and  Persians),  than  to  ex- 
press any  peculiar  trait  of  character  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  surname,  by  which  the  individual  becomes 
better  known  than  by  his  original  name.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  surnames  El-Mokanna,  As  wed  el 
Ansa,  Saffach,  Motenebbi,  Hariri,  Attar,  Hafiz,  Djez- 
zar,  &c. 

30.  See  below,  note  79. 

31.  See  Herodot.  1. 193 ;  II.  101.  Diodor.  SicuL 
II.  3.     Plin.  Hist.  VI.  13. 

82.  Ammianus  MarcellinuSy  XVIII.  16.  Post- 
quam  reges  Nineve,  Adiabenae  oivitate  transmissa,  in 
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medio  pontis  Anzabae  hostiis  caesis,  extisque  prospe- 
rantibus  transiere  laetissimi. 

33,  See  Vol  I.  p.  68,  note  25. 

34.  Ahulfeda  says,  in  the  Description  of  Mesopota- 
mia (New  Repert.  of  Paulus,  Part  Ill.p.xxxi.)  XJbJL 

^y^  *^»«^^  c5V^'  ^^'  ^'  CLT*  3^>^' 

i-fUJ^Mr  "  opposite  Mausal,  on  the  east  bank  (of  the 
Tigris),  lies  the  destroyed  city  of  Nineveh."  And  a 
little  below :   Ji\  SjJLaJI  ^  x j^i>  tSy^  SujiX^^ 

^r  (jaJm  UaJ?  iWj'*  "  ^^®  ^^*y  ^^  Nineveh  is 
that  to  which  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent — upon 
whom  be  peace!**  Niehuhr  says,  (Travels,  Part  II. 
p.  353),  "  Before  reaching  Mosul  from  the  east  bank, 
we  rode  through  Nineveh.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Christians  at  Mosul,  this  city  extended 
from  Kadikend  to  Jeremdja,  villages  which  are  only 
eight  or  nine  miles  separate,  and  lie  upon  the  Tigris ; 
but  the  Jews  maintain,  that  it  was  three  days'  jour- 
ney in  length.  I  could  perceive  no  traces  of  so  re- 
markable a  place  till  I  approached  the  river.  Here 
a  village  was  pointed  out  to  me,  situated  on  a  broad 
hill,  and  called  Nunia,  and  a  mosque,  in  which  the 
prophet  Jonah  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried.  The 
Jews  cherish  a  deep  veneration  for  this  grave  to  the 

present  day Another  hill  in  this  country  is  called 

Kalla  Nunia,  or  the  Castle  of  Nineveh.  On  it  lies  a 
village,  Koindjug.  At  Mosul,  where  I  lived  close 
upon  the  Tigris,  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  range  of 
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hilk."  Coinp,  Ratvmirs  Trairetei  p.  St44^  ;  Tmo^r.- 
nievy  Part  I.  Book  II.  chap.  4.  Ive$,  Part  IL  ,  Ol/i* 
w'cr,  Voyages,  Tom.  IV.  p.  '^Z.^M-Diodorm  Siculug, 
(II.  3.),  following  Cteam*  erroiieowsly  plaofis  .Nine- 
veh on  the  Euphrates,  contrary  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  (see 
Wesseling  ip  loc),  as  well  as  to  the  traditipns  of  tt^ 
country. 

85.  It  is  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  auKmg  the  places 
lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  south  of 
Mosul.  He  says:  "  At  Nimrud,  a  ruined  captle, 
about  eight  leagues  from  Mosul,  there  is  a  dam  built 
into  the  Tigris  from  both  sides,  for  the  purpose  pf 
leading  off  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  for  irrigate 
ing  the  neighbouring  country.  This  has  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Mahommedan  structure,  and  mu^t 
therefore  have  resisted  the  rapid  stream  for  several 
thousand  years.''  [See  Rich^  as  cited  under  note  1.] 

36.  The  opinion  of  the  travellers  mentioned  in 
note  34,  is  controverted  by  Ottery  (Voyage,  Tom  I. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  133),  who  maintains,  a^pcordipg  to  the  tra- 
dition preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mosul^i  that 
Nineveh  stood  on  the  west  bank  ,of  the  Tigris^  on  the 
site  of  Eski-Mosal  (01d-MosuI)»  nine  leagues  north  Qf 
the  pre$ent  town  of  that  name,  (see  Niehuhry  loc.  cif. 
p.  377.)  But  this  seepas  to  have  been  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  jingle  Mahommedan  doctor.  Mamnerty 
likewise,  (loc.  cit.  p.  441),  places  ancient  Nineveh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Tigris,  but  mucih  farther  south,  to- 
wards Babylon.  He  thinks  that  the  town,  on  the  east 
bank,  which  is  called  Nineveh  by  l^tolemy  and  other 
ancient  writers,  did  not,  in  reality,  bear  that  name,  but 
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was  LdrisM,  This  6pini6n  rests  upon  certain  falla- 
cies, into  the  exposure  of  which  \te  cannot  here  enter. 
Comp.  Schulthess,  Das  Paradies,  p.  116. 

[Towards  the  end  of  last  centurj',  Campbell  of  Bar- 
breck  published  a  "  Journey  Overland  to  India,"  in 
which,  along  with  much  worthless  matter,  there  are 
occasional  illustrations  of  Scripture.  He  thus  writes 
of  the  sit«  of  ancient  Nineveh :  his  allusion  to  the 
excessive  heat  will  recal  the  history  of  Jonah. 

"  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  when  the  pointed 
turrets  of  the  city  of  Mosul  opened  on  our  view,  and 
communicated  no  very  unpleasant  sensations  to  my 
heart.  I  fbund  myself  on  Scripture  ground,  and 
could  not  help  feeling  some  portion  of  the  pride  of 
the  traveller,  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  now  within 
sight  of  Nriieveh,  renowned  in  holy  writ.  The  city 
is  seated  in  a  very  barren  sandy  plain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  The  external  view  of  the  town  is 
much  in  its  favouf,  being  encompassed  with  stately 
walls  of  solid  stone,  over  which  the  steeples  or  mina- 
rets, and  other  lofty  buildings,  are  shewn  with  in- 
creased effect.  Here  I  first  saw  a  caravan  encamped, 
halting  on  its  march  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Ar- 
menia ;  and  it  certainly  made  a  most  noble  appear- 
ance, filling  the  eye  with  a  multitude  of  grand  objects, 
.  ail  uniting  to  form  one  magnificent  whole. 

*^  But  though  the  outside  be  so  beautifal,  the  inside 
is  most  detestable :  the  heat  is  so  intense,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  there  is  no  stirring  out,  and  even 
at  night  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  so  heated  by  the 
day's  sun,  as  to  produce  a  disagreeable  heat  to  the 
body  at  a  foot  or  even  a  yard  distance  from  them. 
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However,  I  entered  it  with  spirits,  because  I  con- 
sidered it  as  the  last  stage  of  the  worst  part  of  my 
pilgrimage.  Bat,  alas  !  I  was  disappointed  in  my  ex- 
pectation; for  the  Tigris  was  dried  up  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat,  and  an  unusual  long  drought,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  take  the  matter  with  a  patient  shrug, 
and  accommodate  my  mind  to  a  journey  on  horse- 
back   Besides  this,  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  blood  and  lungs, 
and  even  to  the  skin,  which  it  blisters  and  peels  from 
the  flesh,  affecting  the  eyes  so  much,  that  travellers 
are  obliged  to  wear  a  transparent  covering  over  them 
to  keep  the  heat  off." — CampbelPs  Journey  Overland 
to  India.     Part  II.  p.  130.] 

37.  In  Jon.  iii.  3,  it  is  termed  "  a  great  city  of 
God."  On  this  expression  see  our  present  volume, 
Chap.  VIII.  note  112.  According  to  Herodotus  (I. 
178),  Babylon  was  480  stadia  in  circuit,  and  the 
same  extent  is  ascribed  to  Nineveh  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  adds:  rriXixauTriv  dl  iroKiv  obdslg  \j<nrs^o¥ 
sxTKfi  Kara,  rs  rb  fisys^og  tov  crg^z/SoXou,  xat  rjjv  irs^i  rh 
rsj^og  fisyaXo'TT^s^stav,  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressly says  (XVI.  1,  3):  'STvog  t}  iroKig  irokv  fisfC^m 
h  rrjg  Ba^uXwog.  Comp.  Jos»  Matt,  Heme's  (Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Wittenberg) :  De  magnitudine 
comparata  et  determinata  urbium,  quae  propter  mag- 
nitudinem  celebres  habentur,  potissimum  in  antiquitate 
itemque  nostris  temporibus  inquisitio,  p.  22,  of  his 
Regni  Davidici  et  Salomonei  Descriptio,  Nuremberg, 
1739,  fol. 

38.  o^tt^  nwbii;  ^b^tt.  Some,  as  Hase  (loc.  cit), 
understand  this  of  the  length  of  the  city,  which  seems 
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countenanced  by  Jon.  iii.  4,  where  it  is  said  that 
Jonah  "  went  into  the  city  a  day's  journey. 

39.  II.  3. 

40.  Diodor.  Sic.  ut  antea. 

40*.  Diodor.  Sic.  II.  26.    ''Hv  ou  auruj  \6ym  cra^a- 

Some  expositors  have  conjectured,  and  not  without 
probability,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  circum- 
stance in  the  prediction  of  the  downfal  of  Nineveh 
by  the  prophet  Nahum.  Thus  in  ch.  i.  8,  "  with  an 
overflowing  flood  he  will  make  a  full  end,"  and  in 
cb.  ii.  6,  <<  The  stream  breaks  through  the  gates,  and 
down  falls  the  palace."  Yet  in  the  former  passage  a 
destroying  flood  may  represent  the  number  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  besieging  army. 

41.  Annall,  L.  XII.  Cap.  13.  Tramissoque  amne 
Tigri,  permeant  Adiabenos. Sed  capta  in  tran- 
situ urbs  Ninos,  vetustissima  sedes  Assyriae. 

42.  L.  XVIII.  Cap.  7.  Postquam  reges  Nineve 
Adiabenae  ingenti  civitate  transmissa  rel.  L.  XXIII. 
Cap.  6,  §  22.  In  hac  Adiabenae  Ninus  est  ci vitas, 
quae  olim  Persidis  regna  possederat,  nomen  Nini, 
potentissimi  quondam  regis,  Semiramidis  mariti,  de- 

clarans.     A  castle  of  Nineveh,   isj^    ,  .  y*n^>  i* 

mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Abulfaraj,  in 
the  Arabian  Chronicle  (Histor.  Dynast,  p.  404,  441), 
and  in  the  Syrian,  p.  464. 

43.  *i>r  nirr*!. 

44.  Not  "  streets  of  ike  city,"  i.  e.  of  Nineveh,  for 
in  this  case,  as  is  correctly  remarked  by  BocharU 
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(Phaleg.  IV.  21,  p.  289),  it  w«dd  have  been  fttinn 
^^3^n,  the.  arttde  b^g  required  before  the  second 
noun.  See  Gesenius  Lehrgeb.  p.  660.  Comp.  J.  Z>. 
MichaeliSf  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Exter.  Part  I.  p. 
241. 

45.  Thus  Bocfaart,  loe.  oit.  along  witb  tke  LXX. 

r^v  'Pofti^cl^^  flr^X/y,  Saadias,  Xas*J^  SL>j.5  and  the  Arab. 

translation,  published  by  Erpenius,  jsXxJi  0^«^«* 
In  like  manner,  the  town  in  Boeotia,  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  was  called  Plataea,  nXaro/a/ 
(for  crXarg/a/),  q.  d.  "  streets." 

46.  The  Sanmritan  translator  has  rendered  n:im 
*i^3^  by  ptoD.  An  Assyrian  city,  Sktake,  from  which 
one  of  the  southernmost  provinces  of  Assyria  was 
called  Sittakene,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (VI.  1), 
who  places  it  far  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris.  It  must 
have  therefore  been  a  different  town  of  the  same  name 
through  which  Xenophon  passed  (Anabas.  II.  47),  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  probably  on  the  site  of 
old  Bi^dad»  But  ,whether  either  of  these  places  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  Samaritan  translator  (who  shews  but 
little  acquaintance  with  geography)  b  very  uncertain. 
A  place  called  Re^ioboth  on  the  Euphrates^^  n^i^irr'i 
^tnan,  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  ais  the  birth- 
place of  Saul,  a  prince  of  the  Edomites.  But,  as 
Soekari  observes,  (loo.  cit.),  tkhr  coM  not  have  been 
the  Rechobol^  in  question,  as  the  locality  was  too  far 
from  Assyria.  Yet  Schulthess  (Des  Paradies,  p.  1 17), 

*  Literally,  "  Rechoboth  of  Ae  river,*'  or  "  by  the  rirer," 
«» in  the  auihorifled  ver8ion.-»M. 
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kokb  Rechoboth  Ir,  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Re- 
ekobotb  of  SauL  .S^x^rt  supposes  the  former  place 
to  have  been  that  which  is  called  by  Ptolemy^  Birtha, 
and  by  Ammkmus  MarceUinus  (XX.  7,  17),  Virta : 
(Virtam  adoriri  disposuit  [Sapores],  HM>nimentum 
valde  vetustum  ....  in  extreme  quidem  Mesopotamiae 
situm  etc.).  But  this  rests  merely  upon  the  slight  re- 
semblance of  the  name  to  the  Chaldee  word  KH^^ 
(pronounced  jBsri^Aay  but  it  oughty  no  doubt,  to  be 
sounded  JBaraitha),  which  in  the  Talmud,  signifies 
"  a  street,"  like  the  Heb.  ar»n.  And^  besides  the 
weakness  -of  this  analogy,  Rechoboth  Ir  lay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris^  in  Assyria,  and  not  on  the 
west  side,  in  Mesopotamia  or  Babylonicb  MichaeUs 
(locr^cit.  pb  243),lblk)ws  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who, 
in  his  Comment,  takes  Rechoboth  Ir  for  Chadyab 
t.  €.  Adiabene.  See  above  note  23.  He  must  be 
understood  as  merely  conjecturing  that  it  lay  in  the 
province  of  Adiabene,  for  a  town  of  that  name  is 
nowhere  mentioned.  Michaelis,  indeed,  endeavours 
to  find  one  in  the  passage  'adduced  from  Ammianus 
MarceUinus  (XVIII.  7),  in  note  42.  He  quotes  : 
Reges  Ninive,  Adiabene  ingenti  civitate  transmissa 
....  transiere  laetissimi,  and  then  adds :  habemus 
ergo  hie  Adiabenen,  ingentem  civitatem,  in  Assyria 
maxime  propria  non  procul  ab  aliquo  Zabi  fluminis 
ponte  sitam,  sed  nostris  geographis  ignotam,  et  cujus 
rudera  nemo  adhuc,  quantum  seio,  descripsit  But 
in  the  above  cited  passage  'of  Ammianus,  we  must 
read  throughout  Adiahence  or  Adiahenes^  so  that  the 
"  ingens  civitas,"  is  Nineveh. 
47.  nb:3. 
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48.  XI.  4,  8:  XI.  13,  12.  It  is  there  said,  that 
Armenus,  with  the  colonists  he  led  forth,  dwelt  between 
Atilisine  and  Syspiritis,  sag  KaXap^av^;  xa/'Ad/aj8i}v^^y 
s^u  Tuv  *  A^fievtaKuv  o^m:  and  at  the  beginning  of  Book 
XVI.  XaXaxfjv^  is  mentioned  among  the  provinces  of 
Assyria. 

49.  VI.  1.     KaXax/vfi, 

.  50.  rrbrr.  Michaelis^  in  his  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Part 
I.  p.  245,  alleges  as  a  reason  why  vhli  and  rrbrr  can- 
not be  identical,  that  the  two  letters  n  and  D  are 
never  found  interchanged.  But  this  is  not  correct,  as 
had  previously  been  shewn  by  Bochart,  loc.  cit.  Part 
I.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  22,  p.  291,  who  brings  forward  several 
instances  of  such  a  commutation.  Thus  in  the  Second 
Targum  at  Esth.  vi,  12,  there  is  f^Drrnx  for  r^DDHK, 

"  to  be  cast  down."  In  Arabic,  both  •jS  ^^^  i  .  xVai. 
signify  "  to  lay  aside,  to  hoard  up  treasure."  Other  ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  Gesenius'  Lexicon,  under  the 
letter  D. 

51.    «*^^j  — Xq**,     Col^J^*      ^^^  Assemanrv^s 

Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  Part  II.  p.  418,  et  seqq.,  and 
Ahulfeda  in  Busching's  Magazine,  Part  IV.  p.  262, 
who  makes  the  distance  of  this  place  from  Bagdad 
five  days' journey.'' 

*  ^'  Holw4n  est  ultima  urbium  'Irdcae ;  inde  adscenditar  ad 
el-6eb^.  Fructuum  ceterorum  omnium  ficus  copiosissimas 
profert;  neque  in  'Irdca  est  urbs  quae  prope  accedat  ad 
montem,  praeter  banc,  et  cadunt  in  monte  ejus  nives.  £t  Ibn 
Haucal  utique  dicit :  Holw4n  est  urbs  in  pede  montis,  qui  im- 
minet  *Ir&cae,  ibique  sunt  pahnae  et  ficus  celebres ;  nix  ab  ea 
abest  unius  diei  itinere.     £t  dicit  in  el-Moschtareko :  Holwdn 
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52.  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Spidleg.  Part  I.,  245),  follows 
£phrem  the  Syrian,  who,  in  his  Comment,  at  Gen.  x. 
11,  takes  nbD  for  j^^  Chetro.     But  as  there  were 
two  places  of  this  name,  one  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  another  in  Maraga,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Lycus,  quite  in  the  east  of 
Assyria,  Michaelis  takes  rrbD  for  the  latter  of  these 
places.     Comp.  Assemannif  loc.  cit.  Tom  III.  Part  I. 
p.  485,  and  Part  II.  p.  709.     But  Ephrem  probably 
intended  rather  the  Chetro  of  Mesopotamia,  not  far 
from  Takrit.     Comp.  the  extracts  from  the  Syrian 
lexicographers  Bar-Bahlul,  and  Bar-Ali,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Gesenius*  Heb.  Lexicon,  p.  24  of  the  second 
Edit.     This  Chetro  is  doubtless  the  Chatra-charta  of 
Ptolemy  (VI.  1.)  i,  e.  KDip  Kalian,  "  the  city  Chatra." 
Abulfeda  mentions  it  in  his  description  of  Mesopota- 
mia (in  Paulus  Repertor,  Part  III.  p.  80),  under  the 


name  of    ^a^^y  El-Chatr,  with  the  remark,  that  it 

was  an  ancient,  but  then  desolate  town,  and  that  there 
was  also  a  city  of  the  same  name  between  Mecca  and 
Medina.  The  opinion  of  Saadias,  that  Kalach  was 
OboUa,  a  place  on  the  Shat-el-Arab,  near  Bassora,  is 
quite  untenable. 

53.  TD*i.  Comp.  above,  chap.  viii.  note  74.  The 
LXX.  have  read  TDI,  with  daleth,  for  they  write, 
Aaffsfi.  Assemanni  (Bibl.  Or.  Tom.  III.  Part  II.  p. 
743),  mentions  an  Assyrian  city  of  a  very  similar  name, 
^j^  Dasena,  which  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  was 

est  ultimus  limes  'Ir4cae  a  regione  Gebdl ;  inter  earn  et  Bag- 
dddum  est  iter  quinque  dierum.  Holwdn  est  quoque  pagus 
super  el-Fas'tA't  ad  duas  parasangas,  imminens  Nilo."  Wus- 
tenfeld's  Abulfeda,  p.  20 M. 
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a  suffi^agan  of  the  MetropoRtan  of  Adiabene.  Yet 
the  pe»t  of  the  ancient  translators  who  have  preserved 
the  Hebrew  name,  write  it  with  the  n  resh.  [See  the 
note  from  Rich^  at  p.  174.] 

54.  Phaleg.  Lib*  IV.  cap.  28,  p.  29L 

55.  Book  III.  cap.  3. 

56.  Besides  this  Assyrian  Larissa,  there  were  nine 
or  ten  towns  of  this  name  in  Western  Asia  and  Greece. 
See  the  Index  to  Cellarii  Notit.  Orbis  Antiqui. 

57.  rt}5.  If  Ressin  were  the  same  town  as  Rish- 
Ain  (which,  however,  is  doubtful ;  see  the  next  note), 
tben  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  the  fbrmer  name 
^as  am  abbreviated  mode  of  pronouncing  the  original 
name,  >\  ,.iu5»  Rish*Ain,  which  words  signify  **  ca- 
put fontis."  For  Ephrem  says,  in  his  Coniment.  at 
Gen.  X.  12,  that  \a'y  Rassa,  which  he  puts  for  the  He- 
brew TD*!  (the  Peschito  has  -.aj)*  was  .v  *ju5,  and 
Assemanni  remarks  (ibid.  p.  709),  that  Ephrem  did 
not  here  mean  the  Rish- Aiu,  lying  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  another  in  Assyria,  beyond  the  Tigris,  "  quae 
Thomae  Margensi  in  historia  monastica-  dicitur  «£Q«y 
l^^JiDj  if ^?  Jamsux)?  \£s^\D  ^-^  Rhesin,  vicus  Saph- 
saphre,  in  regione  Margae." 

58.  Immediately  afler  the  words  quoted  at  the  end 
of  the  foregoing  note,  Assemanni  adds  :  in  Chronico 
Dionysii,  Jacobitarum  Patriarchae,  ad  annum  772,  in- 
ter urbes  regionis  Mosulanae,  quae  Arabes  depopulati 
feruntur,  recensetiir  >rY>;.  quam  esse  Resen  Scripturae, 
nullus  dubito.  Ibi  enim  conjungitur  cum  Bethgarma, 
Hasa,  Marga,  Chonizapor,  Coch  et  Salacha,  quae  sunt 
urbes  Assyriae.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Rish- Ain 
of  Ephrem  and  the  Ressin  of  Assemanni  be  diflPerent 
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towns,  or  only  diffisrent  names  for  the  same  town. 
Assemanni  9^ep96  to  incline  to  the  latter  opinion ;  and 
Michaelis  (^i^\eg.  Part  h  p*  248),  has  no  doubt  of 
it,  and,  moreover^  biuilds  upon  the  meaning  of  *<  Rish* 
Ain,"  (captUfQritU)^  the  supposition  that  Resen  lay 
not  far  from  3<^hehrezur,  where  the  river  Diala  has 
its  source,  between  Nineveh  .and  Maraga.  Yet  it  is 
more  likely  that  Ri^h^Ain  and  Ressin,  were  diiferent 
places.^ 

59.  ^^  JU1,  c*acL^)  in  Assemanniy  Tom.  III.  Part 

I.  p.  852,  note. 

60.  Niebuhf's  Travels,  Part  11.  p.  852. 

61.  This  is  Eichhorn*s  opinion  in  his  Introduct. 
Part  III.  §  585,  p.  817  of  the  third  edit. 

62.  Jerome  says  (Comment,  on  Nahum,  i.  1.) 
Helceseiy  usque  hodie  in  Galilaea  viculus  est,  parvus 
quidem,  et  vix  minis  veterum  aedificiorum  indicans 
vestigia,  sed  tamen  notus  Judaeis,  et  mihi  quoque  a 
circumducente  monstratus. 

68.  Jahn  (in  his  Introd.  Part  II.  p.  $09,)  takes 
Elkesei,  in  Galilee,  for  the  birth-place  of  Nahum,  and 
Elkush,  in  Assyria,  for  a  town  buUt  in  later  times,  as 
it  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  writ^<  But  where 
have  we  a  complete  description  of  Assyria  by  any 
ancient  writer?  [It  appears  from  Rich's  work  on 
Kourdistan,  that  there  is  still  a  town,  Al*Kosh, 
near  Baadli,  the  capital  of  the  Yezids,  (Vol.  11. 
p.  88,  9).     It  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Chaldaeans. 

*  '^  Resin  or  Ras-ul-Ain,  t .  e,  head  of  the  waters,  is  an  old  place 
and  convent  under  the  mountain,  at  the  fiuihest  extremity  of 
the  vale  of  Naoker  (near  Mosul)."    Rich's  Koordistan,  Vol. 

II.  p.  81 M. 
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On  the  right  of  it,  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, is  the  Chaldsean  convent  of  Rabban  Hormuz, 
of  which  a  very  striking  view  is  given  by  Rich  (VoL 
II.  p.  99).  The  people  of  Al-kosh  are  a  very  stout 
independent  set,  and  can  muster  about  400  mus- 
keteers, (p.  100).  He  adds  (p.  1 1 1), ."  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  had  escaped 
my  notice  until  I  was  made  aware  of  it  to-day  by 
Matran  Hanna.  Al-kosh  was  the  birth*  place  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  and  also  his  burial-place.  His  tomb 
is  still  shewn  there,  and  Jews  from  all  parts  come  on 
pilgrimage  to  it.  I  must  here  remark,  that  the  Jews 
are  generally  to  be  trusted  for  local  antiquities.  Their 
pilgrimage  to  a  spot  is  almost  a  sufficient  test.'^  From 
Al-kosh  people  go  in  seven  days  to  Urmiah  ;  viz.  two 
to  A  madia,  two  to  Julamerk,  three  to  Urmiah  "] 

64.  StrahOi  XVI.  1,  3.     Comp.  Celiarius  Notit. 
Orbis  Antiq.  Tom.  II.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  17,  §  15. 

65.  Arrian,  III.  15.     Curtius  IV.  9  :  V.  1. 


66,  yj  u      See  Schultens   Index  Geogr.  to  his 

Edit,  of  the  "  Vita  Saladini"  under  Arbela;  and 
Iracse  Persicae  Descriptio  [by  Abulfeda],Edit.  Uylen- 
broek,  p.  54  of  the  Arab.  text. 

67.  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  342 :  «  On  the  14th  of 
March  (1766)  we  travelled  three  and  a  half  [German] 

miles,  as  far  as  Arbil   Vaj  J.     This  is  no  doubt  the 

"  Marius,  in  a  letter  to  Busbequius,  quoted  in  Assemanniy 
speaks  of  Alcus  (Alkosh)  as  the  country  of  Nahum  the  pro- 
phet, and  celebrated,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  contain, 
ing  his  tomb.-^Assemann.  1.  p.  525. 
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same  place  as  Arbela,  which  became  famous  from 
the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius.  It  had, 
for  many  years,  its  own  hereditary  Mahommedan 
princes,  whose  territory  extended  into  Persia  as  far 
as  Tauris.  The  town  was  then  very  large,  and  had 
a  castle  on  a  lofty  eminence.  At  present  there  are 
the  remains  of  this  castle  (but  without  a  wall),  and 
some  houses,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  built  of  burnt 
brick;  but  below  the  hill,  where  stood  the  former 
city,  are  only  a  few  mean  cottages." 

[The  following  is  a  more  recent  description  by  Rich : 
"  We  mounted  again  at  twelve,  and  travelling  in  a 
north  direction,  at  half-past  one  came  in  sight  of 
Arbil,  bearing  N.  10  £. ;  soon  after  which  I  took  a 
sketch  of  it  [given  in  his  work],  the  view  of  the  high 
flat  mount,  probably  the  burial-place  of  the  Arsacidse, 
crowned  by  a  castle,  and  backed  by  the  Carduchian 
mountains,  being  really  very  impressive.  The  people 
of  Arbil  are  Koords  and  Turks.  AH  around  are 
ruins  or  rather  heaps  of  rubbish.  Remains  of  the 
wall  and  ditch  are  traceable.  The  town  was  once 
evidently  very  large,  probably  about  the  size  of  mo- 
dern Bagdad.  Arbil  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
artificial  mount,  principally  on  the  south  side,  and 
contains  a  bath,  caravanserais  and  bazaars.  Some 
portion  of  the  town  is  situated  on  the  Mount,  or  what 
is  called  the  Castle.  On  the  east,  or  a  little  north  of 
the  town,  is  a  hollow  called  the  Valley  of  Tchekunem, 
where  it  is  said  Tamerlane's  tent  was  pitched  when 
he  besieged  Arbil.  A  holy  sheikh  of  Arbil  struck  a 
panic  into  his  army,  which  began  to  disperse ;  and 
Tamerlane  is  reported  to  have  cried  out  in  Persian, 
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"  Tchekunem  P*^  that  ia,  «  What  shall  I  do  P*  .and  tfais 
gave  name  to  the  valley  or  hollow. 

The  artificial  mount  on  which  the  castle  of  AHmI 
stands,  is,  I  conjecture,  about  150  feet  high^  and  300 
or  400  yards  in  diameter.     It  was  once,  doubtless, 
much  higher,  and  It  is  probaMe  the  summit  of  it  was 
mined  by  Caracalia.     Some  time  ago,  when  Hagjee 
AbduUa  Bey  was  building  on  this  mount,  he  dug  up 
a  sepulchre,  in  which  was  a  body  laid  in  state,  quite 
perfect,  the  features  fully  recognizable ;  but  it  fell  to 
dust  shortly  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air.     If, 
as  I  believe,  this  was  the  burial  place  of  Arsacidae, 
may  not  this  have  been  the  body  of  a  Parthian  king? 
Hajee  Cossim  Bey  informed  me  that  the  interior  of 
the  mount  is  divided  into  compartments  by  brick 
work,  composed  of  krge  bricks,  with  no  ins<»*iptions 
on  them,  as  he  ascertained  by  digging  into  it  from  a 
sirdaub  or  cellar  in  his  house,  which  stands  in  the 
castle."    Ridh's  Koordistau,  Vd.  II.  p-  14^18.   No! 
I.  of  his  Appendix,  contains  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions made  at  Arbil,  and  No.  II.  <'  Notes  on  the  Battle 
of  Arbela."] 

68.  hKT^H  n^^ 

69.  See  the  Hebrew.  XiexiooBS,  under  n^i. 

70.  Autiq.  XIV.  15.    Jewish  War,  L.  16.  2. 

71.  ^i:an.     Cbabon 

72.  VI.  L  0  Xa^dd^a;  rh  o^g.  On  the  double  river 
Chaboras,  see  the  passage  from  Yakut!  in  Sekulten^ 
Geogr.  Index  to  the  Life  of  Saladin.  Comp.  WahFs 
Asia,  p.  718. 

73.  *iiD,  Chebar.     Ezek.  i.  3  ;  iii.  15,  23. 

74.  Comp.  RennelVs  Geogr.  of  Herodotus.     Some 
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take  Gosan  for  a  country  of  Northerh  Mesopotamia, 
the  Gauzanitis  of  Ptolemy  (VI.  18.)  But  the  "  cities 
of  Media''  (which  are  mentioned  along  with  Chalach, 
Chabor  and  Gozan,  2  Kings  xviL6,)  point  to  a  more 
distant  region. 

75.  *i>p.    Kir. 

76.  See  Michaelis,  Spicileg«  Part  11.  p.  121,  and 
Suppl.  ad  Lexx.  p.  2191.  Comp.  Wahrs  Asia,  p. 
766.    Hennelly  ut  supra. 

77.  See  Busching's  Magazin,  Part  X.  p.  420. 

A 

78.  /.  ^^JUM^i>>^•  y^ahl,  loc.  cit.  p.  472.  Bo- 
charts  (Geogr.  Sac.  Part  I.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  82),  thinks 
that  Tp  is  the  Kouo^va  of  Ptolemy,  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Media,  on  the  river  Mardus  or  Amardus, 
which  runs  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Yet  he  adds: 
Nisi  quis  Iberiam  intelligi  malit  et  regionem  ad  Cy- 
rum  fluvium. 

79.  The  Hebrew  words  in  Gen.x.  1 1,  mnn  y*iNn"]tt 
ni3'»3"nK  p^l  TJlUK  K2:n  are  rendered  by  Luther  after 
several  ancient  translators :  ^  "  Out  of  that  land 
(Shinar,  t.  e.  Babylonia)  then  came  Assur,  and  built 
Nineveh."  But  the  correct  rendering  is,  without  doubt, 
the  following:  "  Out  of  this  land  (Shinar)  went  he 
forth  (z.  €,  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore), into  Assyria  and  built  Nineveh."  It  may  be  argu- 
ed in  favour  of  this  translation  : — Firsts  That  it  would 
be  singular  to  find  Asshur,  a  son  of  Shem  (ver.  22,) 
introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Ham's  posterity,  to 

•  So  our  English  Version :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh."  But  the  margin  has,  "  or, 
lie  went  out  into  Assyria." — M. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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which  Nimrod  belonged.     No  less  singular  would  it 
be,  in  the  second  place,  were  an  action  of  Asshar 
(ver.  1 1)  mentioned  previous  to  his  birth,  (ver.  22.) 
Thirdly^  The  circumstance  of  Asshur  having  left  one 
country  to  settle  in  another,  would  scarcely  have  de- 
served notice,  as  this  was,  in  fact,  true  of  almost  all 
the  descendants  of  Noah.     But  if  we  understand  the 
words  as  referring  to  Nimrod,  according  to  the  above 
translation,  then  both  verses  are  seen  to  have  a  na- 
tural and  obvious  connection.     '<  The  beginning  of 
his  kingdom  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Chalneb, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  -^  but  he  subsequently  extend- 
ed his  empire,   *<  and  went  forth  from  that   land 
(Shinar)  to  Assyria,"  which  he  conquered,  "  and 
built  Nineveh,"  &c.     No  doubt  would  have  existed 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  rendering,  had  the  writer, 
instead  of  *i1tt?K,  used  n*ilWK,  with  the  final  rr  locale. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  the  n  locale 
is  often  dispensed  with,  (see  instances  in  Noldius* 
Concordant.  Particul.  p.  223,  ed.  Tymp.)  ;  and  it  is 
the  less  necessary  here,  as  verbs  signifying,  "  to  go 
to  a  place,"   are  construed  with  the  corresponding 
nouns  in  the  accusative.     See  Gesenius*  Lehrgeb.  d. 
Heb.  Sprache,  p.  685  and  808. 

80.  In  Died.  Sicul,  II.  1,  etc. 

81.  See  above,  Chap.  VIII.  Notes  29  and  11 1. 

82.  According  to  this  writer,  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  Babylonia  and  Media ;  and 
at  length  his  dominion  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Tanais,  that  is,  from  south  to  north.  Attacking  the 
Bactrians  with  an  army  of  nearly  two  millions  of 
men,  he  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards  retrieved 
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his  losses,  and  laid  siege  to  Oxyartes  in  Bactria,  yet 
for  a  long  time  to  no  purpose.  Then  appeared  Se- 
miramis,  daughter  of  the  goddess  Derketo, — nourish- 
ed by  doves,  and  vying  with  goddesses  in  beauty  and 
understanding, — and  showed  him  the  way  to  effect 
the  capture  of  the  city.  The  king  was  enchanted 
with  the  heroine's  beauty,  and  married  her.  After 
a  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  he  died,  having  been,  ac- 
cording to  Dinon,  (in  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  VII.  l)* 
murdered  by  the  queen.  She  succeeded  him  in  the 
government,  disguised,  as  some  maintain,  like  her 
son  Ninyas.  She  built  Babylon  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  likewise  several  other  towns 
(chiefly  for  commerce)  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ; 
she  erected  an  obelisk  on  the  great  road  of  the  em- 
pire, laid  out  an  extensive  park  at  Mount  Bagista- 
num  in  Media,  and  caused  the  statue  of  herself,  with 
a  hundred  guards,  to  be  hewn  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  an  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  the 
rock.  (These  monuments  are  still  extant  at  the 
mountain  Bisutun,  between  Holwan  and  Ecbatana.)*^ 
She  moreover  caused  a  great  lake  to  be  dug  for 
leading  off  the  Euphrates,  formed  several  spacious 
gardens,  supplied  Ecbatana  with  water,  beautified 
that  city,  and  made  roads  be  ingeniously  cut  through 
the  mountains,  &c.  She  conquered  the  greatest  part 
of  Libya  and  ^Ethiopia,  then  made  war  against  an 
Indian  prince  with  a  great  army  and  a  fleet  on  the 
Indus;  but  here  she  was  defeated,  and  died, — ac- 
cording to  some,  in  the  battle — according  to  others, 
soon  after The  Semiramis  mentioned  by  Hero- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  310— M. 
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dotus  (I.  184),  as  having  flourished  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Cyrus,  must  have  been  different 
from  this.  Vohey  has  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
historical  facts  regarding  Semiramis  from  these  tra- 
ditions, in  his  Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  I'Histoire 
Ancienne,  P.  III.  Ch.  8.  p.  79. 

83.  The  sources  whence  the  facts  of  ancient  As* 
syHan  History  must  be  drawn,  in  the  absence  of  na- 
tive historians,  are  the  Old  Testament,  Herodotus, 
and  Ctesias.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the 
two  latter  with  the  first,  or  with  each  other.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Ctesias  had  read  Herodotus,  or  has 
had  it  in  view  to  rectify  his  mistakes,  for  nothing  of 
this  is  hinted  at  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  some- 
times gives  the  accounts  of  both  writers  (e.  g»  II.  32), 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  As 
these  two  historians,  in  speaking  of  the  origin  and 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  empires, — 
though  they  both  pretend  to  draw  from  authentic 
sources — contradict  each  other  as  grossly  as  if  they 
were  writing  of  different  countries, — we  have,  in  our 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Assyria,  been  guided  by  the 
few  but  sure  lights  afforded  by  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture. 

84.  bid.     GeseniuSy  in  his  Lexion,  takes  this  to 

be  identical  with   X^     Vxi  >  ««  elephant, — a  name, 

however,  which  might  rather  be  expected  to  desig- 
nate an  Indian,  than  an  Assyrian  monarch.  The 
syllable  Pal,  Pil,  Pul,  which  occurs  in  several  names 
of  Assyrian  kings,  is  probably  from  the  Persian, 
^L»  Bala^  *<  high,  exalted,"  and  may  have  belonged 
to  the  title  which  those  kings  bore. 
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85.  Hosea  says,  (ch.  v.  13) : 

When  Ephraim  fi^t  his  sickness, 

And  Judah  his  wound : 

Then  went  Ephraim  to  Assur, 

And  Judah  to  a  king  who  might  fight  for  him. 

And  again,  eh.  x.  6,  in  speaking  of  the  golden 
calf,  which  was  worshipped  as  an  idol : 

And  this  also  shall  be  carried  away  to  Assyria, 
As  a  present  to  the  king  who  defends  Ephraim.* 

86.  "iDxbs  nb:>n,  *iDbs  n^bn,  2  Kings  xvi.  7, 
idkAs  nAn,  1  Chron.  V.  6,  and  *i03b*)  Hibn, 
1  Chron.  v.  26.  The  second  word  added  to  the 
original  name  is,  according  to  LorsbacKs  probable 
conjecture,  (Archiv.  fiir  Morgenl.  Literat.  Part  II. 
p.  247),  equivalent  to  the  Persian  wmk'^Lu  "  great  or 
exalted  prince** — from  ^Li  highy  exalted  and  y^ 
chiefs  prince.    Of  the  first  word,  nbin  or  fiibn,  no 

'plausible  explanation  can  be  given  from  the  modern 
Persian.     Von  JBohlen  explains  the  name  Thiglath- 

pileser  by  ^^J  J^    jj    4^  :  Tigtad-pil-adser,  gla- 

dius  intrepidus  (est)  elephas  ignis,  t.  e.  Dei  (Symbolse, 
p.  24).     But  this  appears  far-fetched ;  besides  that  it 

cannot  be  shown  that  ^\  or    '^  Fire,  though  a 

symbol  of  the  divinity,  and  the  object  of  worship,  was 
ever  used  as  a  name  of  God. 

*  In  both  these  places,  our  English  Version  has  *^  King 
Jareb.*'  But  though  that  be  obviously  incorrect,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  discover  the  true  interpretation.— M. 
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87.  See  above,  at  note  75. 

88.  On  the  identity  of  these  names,  in  so  &r  as 
they  designate  the  same  monarch,  see  Ilgen  on  Tobit 
i.  2,  note  g.     Von  Bohlen  (loc.  cit.  p.  23,)  explains 

the  name  nowbbu;  from  the  Persian  j«<  ,  ^r^ 
Scharman'Ozerf  verecundus  erga  ignem. 

89.  See  Menaruler  of  Ephesus  in  Joiephns  Ar- 
chseol.  IX.  14.  2. 

90.  The  name  y\y\x>  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen 

(loc.  cit.)  from  ^ ,  \Sj\  Sergun,  gold- coloured.  Ge- 
senius,  (Lexicon,  p.  540,  2nd  Edit.),  conjectures 
aS*.>  yj>M  Serc^'auneh,  "  Prince  of  the  Sun." 

91.  nv^tr^D,  in  Herodotus  IL  141.  Sai^ap^a^/jSo^, 
^(KfiXsvg  'A^a^iuv  re  xai '  A<r<fv^/ct>v,  Comp.  Gesenius* 
Comment,  on  Isaiah  xxxvi.  1.  p.  938.  He  there  tries 
to  explain  the  name  from  the  Persian  words  ^^^ 

Sen,  holy,  and  Joj^  Herid  or  Ou>A  Herbed,  most 

reverend,  or  a  priest,  i,  e.  "  most  holy  priest."     But* 
in  his  Lexicon,  (p.  536  of  the  second  Edit),  he  has 
adopted  Von  Bohlsn's  interpretation  (loc.  cit.  p.  26), 

viz.  from  c->%^''L**  Sangerh,  "  Splendour  of  the  con- 


queror.^ 

92.  These  accounts  are  given  by  Berosus  in  the 
Armenian  Translation  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle.  See 
Gesenius*  Comment,  on  Isaiah  (p.  999,  et  seqq.)  where 
it  is  likewise  observed,  that  Arrian  (Exped.  of  Alex. 
II.  5),  and  Straho  (XIV..  4,  8)  ascribe  the  erection 
of  the  cities  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  to 
Sardanapalus,  and  that  there  was  shown  there,  even 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  a  statue  of  that  monarch  in 
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stone,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription.  The  identity 
of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus  has  likewbe  been 
maintsuned  by  Ditmar  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Israelites 
till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  p.  317.  No  doubt  what  Cte- 
sias  relates  (in  Diod.  Sic  II.  24)  about  Belesis,  vice- 
roy or  governor  of  Babylonia,  stirring  up,  first,  his 
friend  the  king  of  Arabia  [Hezekiah],  and  then  Ar- 
baces  the  Mede  against  Sardanapalus,  suits  very  well 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Meror 
dach  Baladan.  See  the  last  chap,  note  121.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  Ctesias,  regarding 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  and  his  being  the  last 
king  of  Assyria,  does  not  agree  with  the  Bible  ac«« 
counts  of  Sennacherib.  Yet,  perhaps,  "  Sardanapa- 
lus" was  a  royal  title,  common  to  more  than  one  Assy- 
rian monarch,  q.  d.  '^L*  lib  wm  Sar-dana'balay  i.  e. 
"  wise,  exalted  prince."*  In  this  case,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Ctesias  may  have,  by  mistake,  mixed  up 
the  transactions  of  two  reigns,  and  thrown  them  into 
one.  As  to  the  general  credit  due  to  his  accounts 
of  Assyrian  history,  see  note  95  below. 

93.  With  this  agrees  what  Moses  of  Ghorene  re- 
lates in  his  Armenian  History  (I.  22,  p.  60),  from  an 
old  MS.  found  by  Mar  Ibas  in  the  library  at  Nineveh, 
and  translated  out  of  the  Chaldee,  viz.  that  the  sons 
of  Senacherim  (who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah), Adramel  and  Sanasar,  after  they  had  murder- 
ed their  father,  found  an  asylum  with  Ska'iord,  the 
king   of  Armenia.     And  to  Sanasar  was  given  by 

*  Winer  concurs  in  this  opinion,  BibL  Diction.  I.  p.  122. 
Comp.  Suidas  in  voc— M. 
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SkaKord  the  district  of  Mount  Sim,  which  was  peopled 
by  his  posterity. 

94.  pnn"*iDK*  No  plausible  explanation  of  this 
name  from  the  Persian  has  yet  been  found.  In 
Tobit  i.  21,  the  name  is  written  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
2a%s^dov^(,  in  the  Alexandrian  ^a^i^ddjv.  In  the 
<<  Itala"  version  it  is  Archedonassar ;  in  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Tobit,  it  is  fo-jO|jw;jp  Sarchedonzor. 

In  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  he  is  called  Asaradinus. 
Comp.  Gesenius'  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  p.  977,  1002. 
Whether  "  the  great  and  famous  Osnappar"  [Asnap- 
per]  (k*»''P>1  k:i*i  •iS:dk),  who  sent  colonies  out  of 
several  Assyrian  provinces  to  Samaria,  was  a  governor 
or  a  general  of  Esarhaddon,  or  was  that  king  himself 
under  a  peculiar  name,  it  is  impbssible  to  determine. 

95.  See  Ctesias  in  Diodor,  SicuL  II.  24 — 27.  Ac- 
cording to  Moses  of  Chorene  (loc.  cit.  p.  55),  Paroir 
was  the  last  Armenian  prince  who  lived  under  the 
Assyrian  rule.  He  was  an  auxiliary  to  the  Mede 
Varbak  (Arbaces)  in  the  overthrow  of  Sardanapalus. 
Paroir  was  the  son  of  Skaiord  mentioned  in  note  93, 
as  the  cotemporary  of  Sennacherib.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  brothers  Whiston,  (in  a  note  to  Moses 
of  Chorene,  p.  60),  draw  the  following  just  inference ; 
Si  Armeniae  imperitaverit  Scaeordius,  quo  tempore 
Sennacherimus,  Assyriorum  rex,  occisus  fuit,  et  Si  Pa- 
roerus,  Scaeordii  filius,  Sardanapalo  regnante  vixerit, 
anuon  iiide  sequitur,  ut  Esarhaddon  Assyrius,  qui 
Sennacherimo  patri  successit,  idem  sit  ac  Sardanapa- 
lus, Assyriorum  rex  postremus  ?  Nomen  ipsum  As- 
ordan,  ut  Graeci  interpretes  reddidere,  ad  Sardana- 
pali  similitudinem  quam  proxime  accedit,  atque  in  hac 
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sententia  videtur  fuisse  Joseph  us,  qui  sub  Ezechia  rege 
Assy  riorum  imperium  eversum  scribit,  Antiqq,  X.  2. 
Several  other  arguments  in  support  of  the  identity  of 
Esarhaddon  and  Sardanapalus,  have  been  advanced 
by  Kalinsky  in  his  Vaticinia  Chabacuci  et  Nachumi, 
itemque  nonnulla  Jesajae,  Micheae  et  Ezechielis  ora- 
cula  observation ibus  historico-philologicis  ex  historia 
Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illustrata,  Breslaa. 
1748,  4to,  cap.  6,  7,  8,  p.  75,  et  seqq.  Volney  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different  process,  in  his 
Recherches  Nouvelles,  Part  II.  p.  127,  142 — 145. 
Some  recent  writers  have  erroneously  confounded 
Sardanapalus  with  Phul,  and  have  ^  had  recourse  to 
the  notion  of  two  Assyrian  monarchies,  an  early  and 
a  later,  the  former  ending  with  Sardanapalus.  To 
this  they  have  been  driven  by  their  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  accounts  of  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias.  Herodotus  (I.  95)  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  at  520  years. 
Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  (in  Diod.  Sic.  II.  21), 
assigns  to  the  Assyrian  Empire,  from  Ninus  to  Sar- 
danapalus, thirty  successive  kings  during  a  period  of 
1306  years,  (not  1360,  as  in  most  of  the  editions  of 
Diodorus.  See  Wesseling  in  loc.  and  Volney,  p. 
104,  note.)  To  make  these  two  statements  accord, 
has  been  attempted  by  many  chronologers  and  anti- 
quaries, but  hitherto  without  success.  Very  elabo- 
rate researches  have  been  made  on  this  point  by 
Fourmonty  in  his  Reflexions  critiques  sur  les  his- 
toires  des  anciens  peuples,  Tom.  II.  p.  301,  et  seqq. 
He  passes  in  review  the  earlier  inquiries  of  Fezron, 
Sevin,  and  Freret ;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
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the  great  4iscrepancie8.  of  the  twa  bifttorians»  he  has 
had  recourse  to  hypotheses  as*  fanciful  and  preca^ 
rious  as  those  of  his  predecessors.  Volmy  (loc*  cit. 
p.  191,  note),  has  proved  that  the  account^  of  Hero* 
dotus  are  alone  worthy  of  credit,  ^nd  with  great 
acuteness  has  renxiered  it  probable,  that  Ctesias  has 
intentionally  and  systematically  doubled  the  number 
of  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  years  of  their  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  favouring  certain  political 
views  of  the  Persian  king,  at  whose  court  he  lived. 

96.  Yet  there  seems  to  have  been,  still  later,  un- 
der Esarhaddon,  an  Assyrian  inroad  into  Judaea^  in 
which,  according  to  2  Cbron.  xxxiii.  11,  the  Jewish 
king  Manasseh  was  carried  captive.  See  Diimart 
loc.  cit.  p.  337.  No  notice  is  taken  of  this  incident 
in  the  book  of  Kings ;  and  in  the  passage  of  Chro- 
nicles, the  name  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

97.  Zend-Avesta  by  Kleuher,  Appendix,  Book  I. 
Part  I.  p.  36,  note. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


The  name  of  Mesopotamia^  i.  e.  "  the  land  be- 
tween the  rivers,"  was  commonly  given  by  the 
Greeks,  and  after  them  by  the  Romans,  to  that 
extensive  tract  of  country,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  their  sources 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.*  It  is  situat- 
ed between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-eighth  d6^ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  the  length  being  about 
ninety  German  miles  [upwards  of  400  English], 
and  the  breadth  very  irregular,  but  generally 
much  less.  The  Greeks,  no  doubt,  formed  the 
name  Mesopotamia,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Syriac  Beth-Nahrin  ;^  'and  this  must  have  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Seleucus,  or  his  successors, 
who  reigned  over  this  country,  and  founded 
towns  in  it, — ^for  the  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  Herodotus  or  Xenophon.  Arrian^  calls  it 
"  Assyria  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris." 
It  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Aram-'Naharaim^^ 
i.  c.  "  Aram,  or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers,"  and 
Paddan-Aram^^  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  Syria ;  also  the 
Field  of  Syria.6     The  common  Arabic  name  at 
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the  present  day  is,  EUJezirahj'^  L  e.  the  Island  or 
Peninsula. 

According  to  the  limits  assigned  by  Abulfeda,® 
Mesopotamia  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  especially  the  Syrian 
Desert ;  on  the  south  by  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
and  by  Babylonia,  or  Arabian  Irak ;  on  the  east  by 
Kurdistan ;  and  on  the  north  by  Great  Armenia. 
Mesopotamia  forms  at  present  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  comprises  the  governments 
(Eyalet),^  of  Rakka,  Diarbekr,  Mosul,  and  a 
part  of  the  government  of  Bagdad.*® 

According  to  the  observation  of  Olivier,**  who 
travelled  through  a  part  of  the  country,  Meso- 
potamia may  be  divided  into  four  regions,  which 
differ  materially  in  regard  to  the  elevation,  qua- 
lity and  productions  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  The^r^^  or  most  north- 
erly region,  reaches  from  the  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  lat.  39**  N.  to  lat. 
37**  20',  including  the  to\Vn  of  Semisat,  on  the 
Euphrates,  Soeverek  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, Merdin  at  Mount  Masius,  and  Jezire  on  the 
Tigris.  This  region  formerly  belonged  to  Great 
Armenia,  and  was  called  Sophene.  The  only 
considerable  city  which  is  at  present  reckoned  to 
belong  to  it  is  Diarbekr,  the  seat  of  a  pacha  of 
the  first  rank.  This  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  ele- 
vated, mountainous,  very  fruitful,  and  rich  in 
water-springs.      The  winter  is  coldj  and  firom 
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October  to  April  there  is  much  snow  and  rain ; 
but  it  is  only  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  that 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year. 
The  summer  is  dry,  very  pleasant  on  the  higher 
grounds,  hot  and  sultry  in  the  plains  and  vallies. 
The  pastures  are  excellent ;  com  and  fruits  are 
produced  in  abundance.  The  vine  and  mulberry- 
tree  are  also  cultivated.  The  exports  consist  of 
silk,  gall-nuts,  gum-tragacanth,  goats'-hair,  wool, 
honey,  wax,  and  a  little  cotton.  The  hills  are 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  fir, 
pine,  maple,  ash,  chestnut,  and  terebinth.  Oil 
is  obtained  from  the  sesamus  and  the  seed  of  the 
ricinus.  There  are  several  copper-mines,  which 
are  almost  as  rich  as  those  of  Erzeroum  and  Tre- 
bisonde.  At  Keban  and  Argana  there  are  mines 
of  silver,  lead,  and  even  gold,  the  produce  of 
which  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  Many  extinct 
volcanoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  district.  The 
towns  and  villages  of  this  first  region  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Armenians,  who  pursue 
agriculture  and  trade,  labour  in  the  mines,  and 
manufacture  leather,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
and  copper  vessels.  The  Kurds,  however,  are 
mostly  shepherds.  Their  villages  are  almost 
wholly  abandoned  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year — the  inhabitants  moving  down  in  the  winter 
with  their  wives,  children  and  flocks,  to  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan, 
where  they  are  sure  of  finding  pastures  in  abun- 
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dance ;  while  in  summer  they  betake  themselyes 
to  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  Azerbijan  and 
Perria,  where  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  preserve  the  verdure 
fresh  dui-ing  the  hottest  seasons. 

The  second  region  extends  from  lat.  37°  20' 
to  35**  N. — Within  its  compass  lie  the  towns  of 
Birth,  Orfa,  Ras-el-Ain,  Nisibis,  Mosul, — the 
mountains  of  Sanjar,  *  and  the  district  of  Ras- 
el-Ain.  The  rivers  Khabur  and  AlhauU  tra- 
verse it  as  far  as  the  district  of  Kerke^eh.  This 
was  the  Mesopotamia  Proper  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Osrhoene 
on  the  west,  and  Mygdonia  on  the  east.  This 
part  of  Mesopotamia  lies  a  Ifttle  lower  than  the 
former,  and  is  almost  entirely  level,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountains  of  Sanjar,  which 
are  nearly  isolated,  and  the  districts  aroxmd  Orfa 
and  Ras-el-Ain,  where  there  are  a  few  small  ir- 

*  Commonly  written  Sinjar,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Shinar  of  scripture.  See  Chap.  VIII.  note  4.  It  is  the 
country  of  the  Yezids,  or  devil- worshippers,  and  is  called  by 
the  Koords,  Zingharra.  Rich,  in  his  work  on  Koordistan, 
after  remarking  that  the  inhabitants  of  Baasheka,  a  vilhige 
near  Mosul,  are  partly  composed  of  Yezids,  who  call  themo 
selves  Dassini,  adds,  in  a  note :  **  Dasin  is  another  name  for 
Sinjaar,  and  all  the  Yezids  called  Dassinis  seem  to  have  been 
originally  from  Sinjaar.  The  others,  though  possessing  the 
same  faith,  are  never  called  Dassinis.'*  Rioh'^s  Koordistan, 
VoL  II.  p.  68,  86.  Yet  at  p.  .121  it  is  said  the  Dassinis  are 
thfe  Yezids  about  Mosul,  and  that  the  Sinjarlis  are  never  so 
called M. 
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regularly  formed  hills.  Between  Birth  and  Mo- 
sul are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  many  extinct 
volcanoes ;  and  Mount  Sanjar  also  appears  to 
belong  to  that  class.  This  region  is  far  more 
fertile  and  rich  in  natural  productions  than  the 
first,  but  much  less  cultivated.  The  climate  is 
very  mild  in  winter ;  it  seldom  freezes,  and  only 
in  those  parts  which  are  contiguous  to  the  for- 
mer region.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  summer, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  harvest.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  winter,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  much  rain  falls,  but  considerably  less  in 
harvest.  The  summer  is  very  dry.  If  this  re- 
gion received  more  moisture,  either  from  rain  or 
by  means  of  artificial  irrigation,  it  would  be  in- 
ferior to  no  country  in  the  abundance  and  va^ 
riety  of  its  products.  When  the  spring-rains 
are  tolerably  copious,  the  barley  and  wheat  reach 
a  great  height,  and  yield  thirty  and  forty-fold. 
The  pastures  are  extremely  rich,  and  the  Aocks 
very  numerous.  The  inhabitants  raise  all  kinds 
of  com  and  pulse,  some  rice,  and  a  great  deal  of 
sesam  and  cotton.  The  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
mulberry,  thrive  uncommonly  well,  but  they  sxe 
found  in  small  quantity.  Many  bees  are  reared, 
and  yield  excellent  honey.  Of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  all  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  there  is  here  the 
greatest  abundance.  Under  a  government  that 
would  favour  agriculture  and  industry,  and  gua- 
rantee to  the  inhabitants  security  of  property 
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and  person,  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  would 
soon  become  populous  and  affluent ;  for  nowhere 
is  the  air  more  salubrious,  or  the  soil  more  fruit- 
ful. But  as  the  country  is  exposed  to  the  pre- 
datory incursions  of  the  Kurds  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  Arabs  on  the  other,  it  has  become, 
in  many  parts,  altogether  depopulated ;  for  the 
inhabitants  being  unable,  from  their  small  num- 
bers, to  resist  these  aggressions,  have  abandon- 
ed their  fields  and  flocks,  and  have  sought  else- 
where the  repose  which  they  were  unable  to  find 
in  their  native  home. 

The  third  region  extends  to  the  latitude  of 
33®  40'  N. — that  is,  to  several  miles  north  of 
Bagdad.  The  ancients  reckoned  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Arabia,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  which  is  the  same  here  as  in  the 
north-west  of  Arabia.  This  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia is  quite  flat,  but  unsusceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  the  low  grounds  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  inundations  of  which 
leave  a  rich  deposit  of  soil.  Throughout  this 
extensive  desert,  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  of 
a  whitish  grey,  and  it  is  generally  impregnated 
with  selenites,  and  even  sea-salt.  Gypsum  is 
found  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  Bitumen 
is  no  less  abundant,  and  is  in  many  places  seen 
flowing  on  the  surface.  During  winter,  there  is 
very  little  frost,  and  it  seldom  rains ;  the  sum- 
mer is  very  dry,  and  excessively  hot ;  yet  there 
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are  a  great  many  plants  and  shrubs  which  retain 
their  verdure  and  freshness  unimpaired.  The 
palm-trees  on  the  river-banks  early  yield  their 
fruit.  Xenophon,  when  accompanying  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  saw  here  the 
wild  ass  and  ostrich ; — a  proof  that  this  part  of 
Mesopotamia  was  then  as  thinly  inhabited  as  it 
is  now.  Ostriches  are  still  found  in  abundance, 
but  the  wild  ass  is  rarely  met  with,  having  re- 
tired into  the  mountainous  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  Persia,  and  perhaps  into  the  interior  of 
Arabia.  The  population  of  this  part  of  Meso- 
potamia is  confined  to  a  few  villages  on  the 
Tigris,  and  to  certain  Arab  tribes,  whose  num- 
bers are  inconsiderable,  and  who  traverse  these 
plains  in  winter,  in  quest  of  pastures  for  their 
flocks,  while  in  summer  they  draw  towards  the 
rivers,  or  the  high  countries  of  the  second  re- 
gion. On  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  there 
is  no  human  habitation  beyond  Kerkesieh,  and 
on  the  right  bank  there  is  only  Hit  and  Anath. 

The  fourth  and  last  region  commences  at  seven 
or  eight  leagues  north-east  of  Bagdad,  and  a 
few  leagues  below  Hit,  and  extends  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers,  about  Lat.  30**  50'.  It 
consists  of  land  that  is  periodically  overflowed, 
being  a  perfect  flat,  and,  when  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently watered,  becomes  extremely  fruitful. 
This  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  properly  be- 
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loDgs  to  andent  Babylonia,  has,  with  respect  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  the  abundance  of  the  produce,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  But  the 
fields,  before  they  can  be  made  to  yield  a  return, 
must  be  copiously  watered,  yet  at  the  same  time 
protected  against  sudden  inundations,  which  are 
here  very  destructive  from  thdr  impetuo^ty. 
Hence,  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  made 
provision  against  this,  by  the  construction  of  ca- 
nals and  dams,  the  remains  of  which  are  «till  in 
existence,  and  which  admirably  served  die  pur- 
poses at  once  of  irrigation  and  defence. 

From  the  middle  of  June  till  about  the  2 1st 
of  September,  there  occurs  through  the  caitre 
and  south  of  Mesopotamia  the  hot  and  suffocat- 
ing south-wind,  called  the  Samum,  ^*  i.  <?.  the 
poisonous^  by  which  the  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation is  speedily  burnt  up.  Not  unfrequently 
it  brings  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  the 
south  of  Persia,  clouds  of  locusts,  which  prove 
as  destructive  to  these  countries,  as  is  in 
Europe  the  in  tensest  frost.  ^*  They  da/rken  the 
sky  in  their  dull  and  uniform  flight,  and  the 
noise  which  they  make  is  like  that  of  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  In  an  instant,  the  terraced  roofe 
of  the  houses,  the  roads  and  fields,  are  covered 
with  these  insects,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days 
they  will  destroy  the  entire  foliage.    Fortunately, 
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ihetr  existenoe  is  of  «hort  dui^on,  and  they  have 
in  their  train  the  Samarmar^^  or  Samarmoff  (the 
Thirdus  Roseus  of  Linnseus),  a  bird  of  passage, 
which  resorts  in  the  winter  to  Hindostan  afid 
Africa,  but  during  summer  is  found  throughout 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  almost  all  Asia  Minor. 
It  appears  to  follow  the  locusts  in  their  flight, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  them, 
but  of  destroying  them ;  for  it  kills  many  more 
thsm  it  devours,  and  is  the  enemy  of  almost  all 
insects.  Hence,  throughout  ^e  countries  of  the 
east,  this  bird  is  held  in  a  kind  of  veneration, 
and  a  Mussulman  will  allow  no  one  to  kill  or 
injiu^  it.  In  the  mar^y«wamps  which  line  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  lions  find  a 
coTcrt ;  but  they  attain  nrither  the  majesdc  size 
nor  the  strength  aaid  daring  of  the  lion  of  Africa. 
They  generally  fwey  upon  the  weaker  animals 
that  repair  to  the  rivers  to  ^ench  their  thirst, 
and  do  not  even  venture  to  attack  the  wild  boars, 
which  are  there  very  common. 

Besides  the  Euphi'ates  and  Tigrw  wbfch  tra- 
verse Mesopotamia,**  the  Bible  mentions  no 
other  river  of  that  country,  except  the  Chaboras, 

*  "  The  natural  enemy  of  the  looust  is  the  bird  Semermar 
C  w«  i^r"\  "o^ch  is  of  the  size  of  a  swallow,  and  devours 

yaet  numbers  of  ihem ;  it  is  even  said  that  the  locusts  take 
flight  at  the  cry  of  that  bird."    BurckhardCs  Syria,  p.  239 — 
31. 
b  See  Vol.  I.  p.  67,  59. 
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in  Hebrew  the  Chebar  or  Khebar,*^  upon  the 
banks  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, planted  a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  was 
Ezekiel  the  prophet.  (Ezek.  i.  1,  3 ;  iii.  15, 
23 ;  X.  15,  22,  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  15.)  This 
large  and  navigable  river,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Assyrian  Chahoras^  (in  He- 
brew Chabor),*^  rises  in  the  Masian  Moim tains 
[Mons  Masius],  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ras- 
el-Ain.  Its  various  springs  (called  the  Springs 
of  Sahirye)  form  two  rivulets,  which  afterwards 
unite  into  one  stream,  that  runs  into  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Kerkissia.  Pliny*®  says,  the  water 
of  this  river,  near  its  source,  is  remarkable  for  its 
pleasant  flavour.  Ammianus  ^^  describes  its 
banks  as  fertile  and  flourishing.  Before  it  reaches 
Maakesie,  it  receives  the  river  of  Sinjar,*^  the 
Mygdonius  or  Masius  of  the  ancients,  the  Her- 
mas  of  the  east.  In  the  last  part  of  its  course, 
when  it  flows  westward  towards  the  Euphrates, 
falling  into  that  river  at  Kerkissia,  it  separates 
the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  (or  the  De- 
sert) from  the  northern.  Procopius*^  calls  it  a 
great  river,  and  Julian  was  obliged  to  cross  it 
with  his  army  on  a  bridge  of  boats.^^ 

Towards  the  north,  Mesopotamia  is  divided 
from  Armenia  by  the  southern  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus.  This  range  was  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Mash 21  (Gen.  x.  23),  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Mons  Masius,  and  it  now  bears  the  name 
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of  Mount  Judi.*  It  rises  from  the  Euphrates 
above  Samosata,  runs  for  a  great  way  due  east, 
then  turns  to  the  south-east  towards  Nisibis, 
and  gradually  diminishing  in  height,  reaches  the 
Tigris,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  it  meets 
the  far  higher  Gordiaean  chain.  A  ramification 
of  this  Masian  range  runs  on  the  east  side  of 
Mesopotamia  farther  south,  and  forms,  not  far 
from  the  Tigris,  a  mountain  of  no  great  extent, 
but  of  considerable  elevation,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Singaras,  a  name  preserved  in  "  Sinjar," 
the  designation  which  it  still  bears. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  Mesopotamia  was 
called,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Mygdo- 
nia,^^  from  the  river  Mygdonius,  which  issues 
from  Mons  Masius,  and  by  which  the  district  is 

*  It  18  the  mountain  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  to  VoL  I. 
p.  294,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
'^^  The  Mahometans  universally  maintain,  that  it  was  on 
Mount  Judi  the  ark  first  rested,  and  that  t^  is  Ararat,  and  not 
die  mountain  to  whidi  that  name  is  given  in  Armenia.  Hus- 
sein Aga  maintained  to  me,  that  he  has,  with  his  own  eyes, 
seen  the  remains  of  Noah's  ark !  He  went  to  a  Christian  vil- 
lage, whence  he  ascended  by  a  steep  road  of  an  hour  to  the 
summit,  on  which  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  very  large  vessel  of 
wood,  almost  entirely  rotted,  with  nails  of  a  foot  long  stiU 
remldning.*'  In  the  third  volume  of  Assemanni,  p.  214,  occurs 
the  following :  *'  There  is  a  monastery  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Cardu  or  Ararat.  St.  Epiphanius  asserts,  that  in  his  time 
remains  of  the  ark  still  existed,  and  speaks  of  relics  of  Noah's 
ark  being  found  in  *  Cardiserum  Regiones.* "  Rich^i  Koor- 
distan,  II.  p.  124,  note.  Comp.  the  Extracts  from  Berosus, 
given  by  Josephus, — M. 
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traversed.  The  caEpiUl  was  NisiiU,  with  wfakh 
the  Romans  first  became  acquamted  m  the  war 
of  Laeullus  against  Armenia^  and  fouiid  to  be  a 
large,  populous  city,  lying  in  a  fertile  eountry.^"* 
LucuUus  took  it  and  gave  it  at  the  peace  to  the 
Armenxan  prince  Tigranes.  But  the  Parthians 
soon  after  became  masters  c^  this  eountry,  and 
continued  so  tiU  the  time  of  Tmj»n,  by\.hom 
Nisibis  was  retaken.  [laving  been  then  strong- 
ly fortified  by  the  Romans,  H  remained  for  two 
hundred  years  a  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empixe 
against  the  Persians,  who,  however,  got  posses- 
sion of  it  after  the  death  of  Julian,  and  retained 
it  until  the  overthrow  of  their  empire  by  the 
Arabs.  The  place  is  sttU  known  by  the  name 
of  Nisibin,"  but  is  at  present  nothing  more  th«» 
a  village  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  dwell- 
ing in  a  hundred-and'flfty  low  and  ill-built 
houses.  It  belongs  to  the  pachalik  of  Bagdad ; 
the  commander  (Musellim)  is  a  Begh,  who  re- 
ceives his  tail  from  the  Woiwode  of  Merdin. 
Among  the  inhabitants  are  found  Armenians, 
Nestorians,  and  also  some  Jacobite  Christians;*® 
for  in  the  middle  age,  Niribin  was  the  see  of  a 
Jacobite  bishop  and  a  Nestorian  raetropolitsif. 
This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Syrian  writers 
under  the  name  of  Zoba  and  Zaubo  ;^^  whence 
J.  D.  Michselis  conjectured,  that  in  the  country  c^ 
Nii^bin  ^®  was  the  Zoba  or  Aram-Zoba,  with  whose 
kings  the  Jewish  monarchs,  David  and  Solomon 
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wa^ed  war,  1  Sftm.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  5; 
X.  6,  et  seqq.  1  ChroB«  xviii,  3,  &,  and  Ps.  Ix. 
2.  This  opimoB  has  been  very  generally  em- 
biraced.  If  it  were  correctly  founded,  it  would 
appear  that  the  kings  of  Aram-Zoba  or  Nisibis, 
had  extended,  by  conquest,  their  dominion  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Syria, 
— in  which  case  their  coming  into  collision  with 
the  Hebrews  would  be  by  no  means  improbable. 
But  in  the  title  of  the  sixtieth  Psalm  (ver.  2),  it 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  when  David  was 
at  war  with  Aram-Naharaim  and  Aram^Zoba. 
Now  Nisibis  lay  in  Mesopotamia  or  Aram-Na- 
haraim^ and  the  district  formed  part  of  that  re- 
gion ;  so  that  it  could  not  well  he  described  as 
different  from  it.  Besides,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
Zoba  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  enumeration  of 
several  border  tribes,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  Philistines,  with  whom  Saul  car- 
ried on  war.  These  circumstances  combined, 
render  the  ancient  opinion  the  more  probable, 
namely,  that  Aram-Zoba  was  a  territory  or  small 
state  in  Coele-Syria.^^ 

About  ninety  miles  from  Nisibin,  in  nearly  a 
right  line  to  the  west,  and  towards  the  Euphrates, 
lies  Orfa  or  Urfa,  formerly  Edessa,  also  called 
Kallirhoe^  i.  e.  tlie  fine  floicing^  from  several  re- 
markable fountains  in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
"  Kallirhoe"  was  probably  formed  "  Er-Roha," 
the  name  given  to  this  place  by  Arabic  writers, 
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and  from  that  came  the  modern  name  Orfa-^® 
The  Macedonians  called  it  Antiochia,**  but  the 
more  ancient  designation  prevailed  in  after  ages. 
That  Orfa  was  originally   the   city   Ereeh  or 
Arach,  founded  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10),  is,  as 
we  before  remarked  (at  p.  27),  a  tradition  void 
of  probability.     The  ancient  and  still  important 
city  of  Orfa,  contains  a  population  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand;   it  lies  on  the  declivity  of 
two   hills,  and  is   surrounded  with  a  decayed 
wall.     The  houses  are,  upon  the  whole,  better 
built  than   is  customary  in  eastern   cities,  and 
the  streets  too  are  neater,  and  are  kept  com- 
paratively cleaner,  by  means  of  water-courses 
of  from   two  to  three   feet  broad.      The   Ma- 
hommedan  inhabitants,  including  Arabs,  Kurds 
and  Turks,  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  po- 
pulation.    The  remainder  consists  of  Jews  and 
Armenians,  the  latter  of  whom,  though  severely 
oppressed,  are  very  rich,  as  they  have  got  almost 
the  entire  trade  into  their  hands.     They  have 
here  a  church,  over  which  an  archbishop  presides. 
Orfa  is  not  only  a  considerable  staple-town,  but 
exports  wheat,  barley  and  pulse,  the  produce  of 
the   neighbouring   district,  and  also  jewellery, 
cotton-stuffs,  and  fine  leather,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  the  town.     There  are  here  few  vine- 
yards.    The  Jews  and  Armenians  prepare  for  do- 
mestic  use,  wine   both   red   and  white,   which 
would  be  very  good,  if  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
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kept  did  not  impart  to  it  a  resinous  flavour, 
which  is  very  disagreeable  to  strangers.  The 
access  to  the  castle,  which  stands  on  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  is  by  a  precipitous  road,  in  some 
places  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Among  other  ruins 
in  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  there  is  one  near 
the  wall  next  the  city,  of  an  oblong  square  con- 
struction, and  having  on  each  side  a  thick  Co- 
rinthian pillar.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  mauso- 
leum, erected  in  the  age  of  the  Seleucidae.**  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Edessa  was  the  capital 
of  a  territory  Osrhoene,  which  had  its  own  princes 
or  kings.  From  the  year  b.  c.  137,  to  a.d.  216, 
this  small  state  was  successively  ruled  by  eight- 
and-twenty  kings,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Ab- 
gar,  a  name  which  was  formed  from  the  Parthian 
word  A vaghair,  i.  e.  most  excellent  or  distinguish- 
ed.^* According  to  an  early  tradition,  one  of 
them,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Christ,^*  sent 
a  letter  to  our  Lord,  beseeching  him  to  heal  him 
of  leprosy.  The  pretended  epistle  of  Abgarus, 
along  with  Christ's  reply,  has  been  given  by 
Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History,^^  but  criticism 
has  justly  rejected  both  as  spurious.^^ 

The  following  places  in  Mesopotamia  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  : 

1.  Ur-Casdim^^'^  ?'.  e.  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the 
birth-place  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27,  28),  but 
which  his  father  Terah  left,  along  with  his  fa- 
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Httly,  for  the  purpose  of  migfating  to  Cajmem 
(ver.  31.)  Ammianus  MarceUinus,^^  wha  was 
on  the  disaatroiiia  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  against  Persia  (in  the  loMtrth  centiuy  of 
our  era),  mentieas  the  castle  of  Ur^  as  lyin^  ia 
the  n<»th-easteni  de9a*t  of  Mesopolsamia,  be- 
tween the  river  Tigris  and  Nisibis.  In  the 
saiae  district  of  country  where  lay  the  Ur 
of  'Anamianus,  Xenophoa^^  had  founds  at  the  foot 
of  the  G^rdiasan  (i.  e»  Kurdish)  Mcrastainsy  a 
people  called  Chaldseans — so  that  to  this  the 
Hebrew  name  Ur-Cafldiin>  ^^  Ur  in  the  land  of 
the  ChaldaeanSy"  completely  corresponds/^  Am- 
mianus  describes  the  country  as  a  desolate  wil- 
derness, where  there  was  a  scarcity  oi  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  which  was  fit  only  fof 
the  occai^onal  resort  of  zumuiiHc  shepherds.  The 
neighbourii^  mountains  hare  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  abode  of  robbers. 

2.  Charan^*^  or,  as  Luther  writes  it,  Haratij*^ 
where  Terah  died  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  Gen. 
xi.  31.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place,  for  it  has  retained  its  name  unchanged 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  Abulfeda**  speaks 
of  Charran,*^  as  formerly  a  great  city,  which 
lay  in  an  arid  and  bare  tract  of  country,  in  the 
province  of  Diar-Modhar,  that  is  in  the  north- 

•  So  our  English  Translators ;  except  in  Acts  vii.  2,  where, 
foMowing  the  Greek,  tbey  correctly  write  "  Charran."— -M. 
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west   part  of  Mesopotamia,   bofderii^  on  th« 
Euphrates.     The  Sahians  or  stai^worshippers 
had  there  a  chapel,  which  was  named  after  Abran 
ham.     Among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken 
l^  tbe  predeces9(H*s  of  Sennacherib,  kin^  of  A^ 
Syria,  Charran  is  enumerated.     1  Kii^s  xiz.  12. 
Isa.  KXjLxn^  12«     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekkl 
(ch.  xxYii.  23),  among  the  places  which  traded 
with  Tyre.^*  And  indeed  its  situation  was  fevour- 
aible  for  commeree,  inasmuch  as  here  the  great 
rottd  whioh  led  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east,^'^  branched  off  in  directions ;  the 
ofte  running  eastward  to  Nisibk  and  Assyria,  and 
the  other  southward  into  Babylonia.  The  Greeks 
and  RoBMms  called  this  city  Carrae.^^     When 
Crassus  was  defeated  in  his  first  engagement  with 
the  Parthians,  he  fled  to  this  place,  but,  attempt- 
ing during  night  to  make  his  way  through  the 
northern  mountains  to  Armenia,  he  met  his  death 
at   Sinnaha.  ^^     When  Niebuhr  ^®  was  passing 
through  Orfa  in  the  year  1766,  he  heard  that 
Carran  was  a  small  place,  two   days'  journey 
south  south-east  of  Orfa,    and  very  much  fre^ 
quented  by  Jews.     [Rennell  fixes  its  long,  at 
39**  2'  45"   E.    and  its  latitude  at  36°  40'  N. 
The  Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  tra^ 
veiled  in  th«  twelfth  century,  appears  to  have 
found  it  then  altogether  decayed.     The  ruins  of 
a  castle  are  still  seen  ; — but,  indeed,  the  lawless 
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manners  of  the  Bedouins  in  that  quarter  have 
deterred  most  recent  travellers  from  visiting 
Charran.  *] 

3.  JTiel-Abiby  **  a  place  on  the  river  Chaboras, 
where  was  a  colony  of  the  expatriated  Jews, 
and  whither  the  prophet  Ezekiel  repaired :  (ch. 
iii.  15).  Little  or  nothing  is  known  respecting 
it.  On  D'Anville's  map  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  there  is  a  place  named  ThaUaba  or  Thala. 
ban,  situated  on  the  Chaboras,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course.  The  name  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  and  as  the  site  likewise 
corresponds,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  names 
designate  the  same  place. 

4.  Karkemish^^^  [Carchemish']  is  mentioned  in 
Isaiah  x.  9,  among  other  places  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  subdued  by  an 
Assyrian  monarch — probably  by  Tiglath-pilesar. 
That  Carchemish  was  a  stronghold  on  the 
Euphrates,  appears  from  the  title  of  a  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  against  Egypt,  (ch.  xlvi.  2.):  "  Against 
the  army  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Carche- 
mish, and  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of 
Babylon  overthrew,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah."  Ac- 
cording to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  29,  Necho  had,  five 
years  before,  advanced  with  his  ally  Josiah,  the 

*  See  Kinneir*s  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire ;  and  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia. — M. 
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father  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babylonians,  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  take  Carchemish.  These  two 
circumstances,  viz.  that  Carchemish  was  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  it  was  a  fortified  town,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to 
a  city  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called 
Kirkesion  or  Cercusium,  and  the  Arabs  Ker- 
kesiyeh ;  ^^  for  it  too,  lay  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Chaboras. 
It  was  a  large  city,  and  surrounded  with  strong 
i¥alls,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were 
occasionally  renewed,  as  this  was  the  remotest 
out-post  of  their  empire,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  direction  of  Persia.  ^^  It  is  unknown 
whether  or  not  any  traces  of  it  still  exist ;  for, 
as  it  lies  off  the  usual  route  of  caravans,  modern 
travellers  have  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

5.  Hena^^^  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  12, 
and  Isa.  xxxvii.  12,  among  the  Syrian  and  Me- 
sopotamian  cities,  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
ancestors  of  Sennacherib.  According  to  the 
probable  conjecture  of  Biisching,^^  it  is  the  town 
which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Anah.^^  It  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  amid  gardens, 
which  are  rich  in  dates,  citrons,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits.  In  the  Euphrates, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  there  are  several 
small  islands,  upon  one  of  which  stands  a  castle.^® 
Perhaps,  in  ancient  times,  the  city  lay,  for  the 
most  part,  or  entirely,  upon  this  island,  for  Abul- 
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feda  says,  that  ^  Anah  is  a  siRaU  town  on 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  Euphrates."     The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Arabs  and  Jews.     It  wscmkl 
appear  that  this  place  has  been,  from  time  to 
time,  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  Emir,  the  bead  of 
a  powerful  tribe.     There  lies,  to  the  north  of 
Anah,  along  the  Euphrates,  as  £sr  as  the  place 
called  Balis^  a  country  covered  with  mulberry 
trees ;  narrow  pathways  lead  to  cottages  whidi 
are  concealed  in  the  lliidcet  of  the  wood.     It  is 
here  where   a  tribe   of   peaceable  Arabs,    the 
Beni-Semen,  rear  silk-worms,   the   produce  of 
which  they  export.    This  country,  which  is  little 
known  to  European  travellers,  is  called  Zombuk. 
The  caravans  which  carry  merchandise  betweea 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  commonly  pass  by  Anah. 
They  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Arabs,  who  consider 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  desert,   even  beyond 
the  Euphrates, 

6.  Sepharvaim^'^  was  one  of  the  places  fr<MB 
w4iich  Salmanassar,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  a  co- 
lony into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  he  had 
depopulated,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  comp.  with  oh. 
xviii.  84.     Isa.  xxxvi.   19.     That  Sepharvaim 
was  a  small  state,  under  a  king  of  its  own,  ap- 
pears from  2  Kings  xix.  13.     Isa.  xxxvii.  13. 
We  include  this  district  in  Mesopotamia,  because, 
in  the  passages  quoted,  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  other  places  of  this  province,  and  because 
Ptolemy  ^^  speaks  of  a  town  of  a  similar  name. 
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"  Sipphara,"  ««  the  southeiTiiBOst  city  of  Meso- 
petamia.  Below  it,  he  adds,  the  Euphrates  di- 
vides itself  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  going 
to  Sdeucia  and  ike  western  to  Babylon.  It  is 
very  probable,  diat  Ptolemy's  Sipphara  is  the 
city  of  the  Sippareni  mentioned  by  Abydenus,®* 
tor  which,  as  he  relates,  Nebuchadnezzar  caused 
a  lake  to  be  dug,  in  order  to  lead  into  it  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates. 

7.  Thelasmr^^^  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xix.  1*2. 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  12,  as  the  place  where  the  child- 
ren of  Eden  dwelt,  is  also  to  be  sought  for  in 
Mesopotamia.  Eden,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  was  a  district  of  Syria.  Out  of  that  region 
a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  carried 
by  the  Assyrian  conquerors  to  Thelassar,  just  as 
they  transported  a  large  part  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria  to  the 
eastern  districts  of  their  empire.  But  no  trace 
of  Thelassar  is  found  either  in  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman,  or  in  later  Oriental  writers.  Hence 
nothing  certain  can  be  fixed  respecting  its  lo- 
cality.®^ It  is  also  uncertain,  whether  the  king- 
dom or  territory  of  Elassar,  whose  king  Arioch 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  along  with  the 
king  of  Shinar,  as  a  confederate  of  the  king  of 
Elam,  was  the  same  with  or  different  from  The- 
lassar.®^ At  the  commencement  of  the  book  of 
Judith  (ch.  i.  6)  it  is  said,  according  to  Luther's 
translation,  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  Ar- 
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phaxad,  king  of  Media,  in  the  great  field  called 
Ragau,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Arioch, 
king  of  Elassar."  In  that  case,  Elassar  would 
have  been  a  part  of  Media,  including  the  district 
of  Rai  or  Rages.  But  the  name  Elassar  is 
found  neither  in  the  Greek  text  nor  in  the  old 
Latin  translation.  The  former  has  "  Enoch, 
king  of  the  Elymsei,"^^  and  the  latter  "  Erioch, 
king  of  the  Elici."^*  Luther  took  the  name  of 
the  king  for  that  Arioch  who  is  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xiv .  1 ,  and  called  king  of  Elassar.  But  even 
if  his  translation  were  correct,  the  romantic  book 
of  Judith  is  of  little  or  no  authority.* 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  were 
either  original  Chaldaeans,  or  a  race  related  to 
them,  from  whom  Terah,  Abraham's  father,  se- 
parated himself  with  his  family,  in  order  to  emi- 
grate into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
Strabo  says,^^  that  the  population  of  Mesopo- 
tamia was  composed  of  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Arabians.  The  two  former  possessed  the  northern 
and  middle,  and  the  last  the  southern  part  of  this 
region.  With  respect  to  their  modes  of  life,  the 
inhabitants  were  always  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  namely,  those  who,  being  domiciled  in  one 
spot,  applied  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  nomadic  shepherd  tribes. 

*  The  £ng.  version  has  ^'Arioch,  king  of  the  Elimeans/' — M. 
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Of  the  more  ancient  history  qf  Mesopotamia, 
nothing  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Assyrian 
flSK>narcfas  extended  their  conquests  towards  the 
west.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  our  era,  mention  is 
made  of  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  called  Cushan- 
Rishathaim  (Judges  iii.  8,  10),  who,  crossing 
the  Euphrates,  invaded  and  subdued  the  land 
0£  Canaan,  and  maintained  his  dominion  over 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  space  of  eight  years.  It 
is  uncertain,  however,  whether  Cushan  Risha- 
thaim  was  actual  ruler  over  the  whole  of  Me- 
sopotamia, or  whether  there  were  not  there 
several  smaller  states,  who  only  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  paramount.  That  Mesopotamia 
was  divided  into  various  distinct  territories,  under 
princes  of  their  own,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
mention  of  the  kings  of  Hena  and  Sepharvaim 
(2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  12,^^)  whom  the 
king  of  Assyria  boasted  of  having  subjugated. 
Ever  after  Mesopotamia  became  an  Assyrian 
province,  it  formed  part  of  the  great  monarchies 
which  successively  arose  in  Upper  Asia,  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian.  The 
Syrian  kings  of  Macedonian  descent,  foimded 
several  cities  in  Mesopotamia ;  and,  perhaps, 
under  them,  the  country  was  more  tranquil  and 
flourishing  than  either  before  or  after.  But  when 
frequent  commotions  began  to  break  out  in  this 
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part  of  Asik,  and  live  Paftldam  maie  tliiem- 
selvBs  mastere  of  the  Syro^MacedolikmldB^dOiii, 
as  far  as  the  Euphrat^,  this  pr<mBCe  be<3a»e 
exposed  to  a  series  of  warlike  devastations,  which 
contimied  for  ages.  At  one  period^  Tigrane^ 
king  of  Armenia,  took  possession  of  the  distriols 
adjoining  that  country,  while  the  A  i*a£bs  subdued 
several  districts  in  the  south.  The  Homans 
also  under  Laeullus  and  Pompey  b^gan  to  dis- 
turb Mesopotamia,  and,  soine'What  lat^r,  iJms- 
siis  was  there  ddeated  and  slain.  IVajan  wrest- 
ed the  whole  province,  with  several  adjacent 
territories,  from  the  Parthiam  ;  and  althougffa 
Hadrian  had  to  Relinquish  these  conquests,  Lu- 
cius Verus  and  Severus  again  Subdued  Meso- 
potamia, and  it  remained  a  Roman  province 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  On  €be 
death  of  Juliafu,  Jovian  found  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  the  greater  pairt  of  the  country  to  the 
Persians,  the  Romans  only  retaining  so  much  of 
Westerti  Mesopotamia,  as  was  inclosed  by  the 
rivers  CbabOras  aiid  Euphrates,  and  on  the  iiotfh 
by  the  Mons  Masitis.  When  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty in  Persia  was  oVefrthirown  by  the  Arabs, 
tdwards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Meso- 
potamia came  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs. 
Since  the  year  1516,  it  has  formed  an  integral 
part  of  iihe  Ottoman  Empire. 
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1.  Babylon  itself  is  not  reckoned  to  belong  to 
MeBC|)otaQMa  by  any  ancient  writer.  Indeed,  the  no- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  the  extent  of  this  coon* 
try  were  very  fluctuating,  and  its  limits  cannot  be  de- 
fined with  any  precision.  The  name  Mesopotamia  was 
unknown  to  Xenophon  and  to  all  writers  previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  northern  part  was  rank- 
ed with  Syria,  while  the  southern  was  reckoned  to  be- 
long to  Arabia,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Arabia  by  the  Euphrates,  and  was,  moreover, 
inhabited  by  Arabs.  See  Mannerfs  Geography  ofthe 
Greeks  and  Romans.     Part  V.  Div.  2,  p.  257,  313, 

2.  — .5ou  AaO>  see  AssemanCs  Bibl.  Orient.  Tom. 

1.  p.  462,  and  the  Peschito  Version  of  Acts  ii.  9  ;  vii. 

2.  That  '*  Mesopotamia"  was  a  translation  of  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  country,  is  mentioned  by  Arrtan  in 
his  Exped.  Alex.  YPI.  7.     See  the  following  note. 

3.  Loc.  cit.    Tu¥  ydt.^  b^  trorafiuv  rov  re  Eu^^drou  xai 

rh  ovofia  Ms^OfforufAta  ir^hg  ruv  Im^u^im  xX^jf^gra/,  %,  r,  X. 

4.  tov^na  131K  Gen.  xxiv.  10. 

5.  CariK  frs.  On  the  proper  signHrcation  of  the 
word  ps^ee  the  author's  Scholia  (Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p. 
414),  at  Gen.  3cxv.  20.*  Jos.  wm  ffammery  in  his 
ConBtitution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  'Part  I.  p.  220, 
says,  <<  the  acte,  which,  in  Turkish,  is  called  Tsthifty 
is,  in  Syria,  asihi  Egypt, 'Called  Feddan,     There  are, 

*  The  Scholium  in  question  is  chiefly  an  abstract  of  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis  (in  his  Spicil.   Geogr.  Hebr.   Ext.  Part 

II.  p.  119),  comparing' pS,  with  the  cognate  Arabic  , ,  A^ 
— M. 
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however,  three  kinds  of  Feddan,  tnz.  the  Romany  tke 
Islamitish,  and  that  of  agriculture  or  the  earth.-* — 

The  Feddani  Hirass  fil^   (•  >'*^]  *®  *^  naucb 
land  as  a  pair  of  oxen  usually  plough  from  morning 

Mr 

to  noon ;  it  is  likewise  called  Feddani  £rs,  f. , .  t«Xi 

OfjO  Comp.  Cellarii  Notit.  Orb.  antiq.  Tom.  II. 

Lib.  III.  Cap.  16,  §  1. 

6.  CD^K  ni)z;,  Hos.  xii.  13 ;  the  Campi  Mesopo- 
tamiae  of  Curtiusy  Book  III.  Cap.  2,  §  3 ;  Cap.  8,  §  1* 

^-  5jJV^"  or  more  fully  SU^,  .  S^W* 
oUiH^.  "  The  Island  between  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates." See  Ahulfedas  Description  of  Mesopotamia, 
edited  in  Arabic,  from  the  Dresden  MS.,  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  in  Paidui  New  Repertory  for  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Literature.     Part  III.  p.  4. 

8.  See  the  foregoing  note. 

^*  XILt*  Praefectura,  regimen,  administratio,  GW. 

Lexic.  Arab.  p.  201. 

10.  See  Von  Hammev^s  Constit.  of  the  Ottoman 
JBmpire.  Part  11.  p.  263,  et  sqq.  On  the  divisioo 
of  Mesopotamia  in  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters,  see  Cellarius  Notit.  Orb.  Ant.  Tom.  II.  Lib. 
III.  Cap.  15,  §  2,  et  sqq.  and  Mannerfs  Geogr.  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Part  V.  Div.  2,  p.  250. 
On  its  division  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Abulfeda 
see  WahTs  Asia,  p.  620. 

11.  Voyages.     Tom.  IV.  p.  872,  etsqq. 
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1^^*  »>tAv.  See  more  particulars  as  to  this  wind, 
in  Iiosenmuller*s  Alte  und  Neue  Morgenland.  Part 
II.  No.  355,  p.  235.  The  most  recent  and  exact 
description  will  be  found  in  the  Voyage  a  Palmyre  ou 
Tedmor  dans  le  desert,  avec  une  courte  recherche  sur 
le  vent  du  desert,  nomm6  Samieli,  par  le  Comte  W. 
S.  K.,  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients.  Vol.  VI.  p. 
893.* 

13.  See  jRosenrniiller's  Morgenland,  Book  IV.  No. 
1095,  1096,  p.  370 ;  and  Book  III.  p.  289.  Abo 
Olivier y  loc.  cit.  p.  388. 

14.  *i^d.  It  is  called  \iy  Ptolemy  o  Xa/Scu^a;-  by 
Strabo  and  other  Greeks,  'A/3/So||a^,  also  'AjScO^a^* 
and  the  same  in  Ammiantu  Marcellinus,  XIV.  4; 
XXIII.  5.  See  CellariuSy  Notit.  Orb.  Antiq.  Tom. 
II.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  15,  §  11.  Mannere  loc.  cit. 
p.  268. 

15.  That  there  are  two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Cha- 
boras,  is  expressly  said  by  Yakuti  in  hb  Geographical 
Dictionary,  from  which  A.  SchuUens,  in  the  Index 
Geographic,  ad  Vit  Saladini  makes    the  following 

quotation :  "  £1-Khabur  ( jj^l^O»  ^^®  °*"^®  ^^  * 
large  river,  which  rises  near  Ras-el-Ain,  and  flows 
into  the  Euphrates,  in  the  country  of  Al- Jezirah.    Its 

«  Samum  is  the  Arabic  name  from  ^j^  samniy  "poiton,**  Th^ 

Turkish  name  is    ^^     f*^    Samieli,  from  the  Arabic  *amiii, 

aaft  the  Turkish  ffel,  "  wind,**  with  the  affixed  possessive  pro- 
4l^un  lof  the  third  person.  In  Arabic  it  is  also  called  jy^ 
jyharQr,  i.  e.  ^  Aol.-«M. 
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course  is  of  considerable  length,  and  it  runs  past  the 
cities  of  Araban,  Markesie,  and  Kerkisia.  There  is 
also  another  rirer,  E1-Khabur,  called  the  Hhasenitic 

Khabur  CjLyUydic^'  jM^^'-^   ia  the  &jtrict  oI  Mo- 

mdi  to  tlMf  east  of  tbe  Tigris/' 

16.  Bist.  Nai.  L.  XXXI.  eap.  3,  §  22.  Uims  in 
toto  orbe  traditur  (ors  aquae  jucusm^  ofentis  in  Meso- 
potamia, Chabura. 

17.  L.  XIV.  cap.  3i    Hanc  re^cmen iova- 

dere  parans  dux,  per  sofitwlineft  Aboraeque  amnis  her- 
bidas  ripas,  etc. 

18.  ConcerBing  thw  eotrntry ,  see  above,  in  chap. 
VIII.  note  4. 

19.  Pers.  L,  IL  cap.  5,    'AS^^g  ^irorttfjiM  (i^oi^* 

20.  Ammiamu  L.  XXI 1 1,  cap.  5.  Julimns  ver^, 
dam  moratur  i^Mid  Cercusium,  ut  per  navalem  Aborae 
pontem  exercitus  et  omnes  sequelae  transirent,  etc 

21.  WD. 

22.  See  WcMb  Aski>  p.  817.  Comp.  Manneri,  loc. 
cit..pk  267. 

2&  See  Cellanm  loc.  cit.  Tom.  II.  Lib.  III.  eap. 
15,  §  2. 

24.  See  Cellarius,  loc.  cit  §  35.  Mannert,  loc.  cit. 
p.  295. 

25.  . .  yj^xAJOj'  See  Schulten's  Index  Geograpb. 
ad  Vit.  Saladin,  under  the  article  "  Nisibis."  The 
word  denotes  in  Chaldee  (]^a^:i3),and  Syriac  (^^fc£x#-))> 
Military  Posts.* 

*  The  following  is  Lieut.  HeudeU  notice  of  Nisibin,  in  his 
Jeurney  Orerland  from  India  to  Englaz^,  in  1817  (p*  S23): 
'^  Nisibin  presents  the  miserable  remaiiuMif  a  town,  fonnecly  of 


26.  See  lUmwoffs  Travels,  p.  259*  Ives^  Jouruey, 
Part  II.  Niebuhr's  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  379.  OH- 
t>i^  Voyages,  Tom.  IV.  p.  247,  et  seijq- 

27.  ^ooJ-    See  As9eman{s  Bihlioih.  Orient,  Tom. 

ni.  Part  II.  p.  DCCLXvii. 

28.  •/.  D.  Michaelis  Commefttat.  de  Syria  Sobaea, 
io  the  Commentatt  Societati  Regiae  Scientiar.  Goet- 
tingensiper  annos  1763 — 1768,  oblatis  (Brem.  1769), 
p.  57,  et  seqq. 

29.  See  Hyd^s  Annotat.  to  PeritsoPs  Travels,* 
cap.  8,  note  5,  for]  in  his  Syntagma  Dissertatt.  ed. 
Sharpe.  Vol.  I.  p.  71  [Oxon.],  1767,  and  GoUui  on 
Al-Fargani,  p.  275. 

30.  See  above,  chap.  VIII.  notes  64  and  68.  Comp. 
Meiske'g  note  to  his  Latin  translation  of  Abulfeda's 
Mesopotamia,  in  Busching's  Magazine,  Part  IV.  p.  239. 

81.  See  Mannerlf  loo.  eit.  p.  278. 

82.  See  Tavemief^s  Travels.     Book  II.  chap.  4. 

some  extent,  and  which  occupied  a  considerable  space  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mygdonius ;  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  that 
defended  the  position  to  the  north,  wbUfit  the  south  was  equally 
protected  by  a  swamp.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins,  and  the  post  -House  is  execrably  dirty ;  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  however,  with  other  traces,  sufficiently  point  out 
the  great  importance  it  once  enjoyed.  In  the  town  is  a  build- 
ing that  has  the  ^pearanoe  of  a  castle  or  citadel,  with  loop- 
holes iu  its  walls ;  and  a  stone  mo^que  also  with  a  single  mina- 
ret. The  ruins  of  a  Christian  church,  once  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  still  exists ;  and  at  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  church 
five  large  granite  columns,  each  of  a  single  stone,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  are  also  left. 

*  Abraham  Peritsol,  a  learned  Jew,  whose  Itinera  Mundi 
wa3  edited  by  Uydo,  Oxon.  1091. — Al. 
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Niebuhr's  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  406.  Olivier  Voyages, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  418. 

33.  The  most  circumstantial  and  accurate  accouDt 
of  these  kings  has  been  given  by  Theephil.  Stegfr. 
Bayer ^  in  his  Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  ex  n urn- 
mis  illustrata,  Petersburg  1734.  On  the  name  Abgar, 
see  at  p.  165  of  that  work,  a  passage  from  Moses  of 
Chorene. 

34.  Abgar  Achomo,  t.  e.  the  Black,  was  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Edessene  kings,  and  a  coteraporary  of 
the  Roman  emperors  Augustus  and  Tibeiius.  See 
Bayer,  loc.  cit.  p.  96,  et  sqq.  ^ 

35.  Book  I.  cap.  13,  or,  according  to  another  di- 
vision, cap.  15. 

36.  See  Schrochh's  Church  History.  Part  II.  p. 
32,  et  sqq. 

37.  CDn)i;3-"T)K. 

38.  L.  XXV.  Cap.  8.  Et  via  sex  dierum  emensa, 
(t.  e.  from  Nisibis),  cum  ne  gramina  quidem  inveni- 
rentur,  solatia  necessitatis  extremae ;  dux  Mesopota- 
miae  Cassianus,  et  tribunus  Mauricius  pridem  ob  hoc 
missus ;  ad  Ur  nomine  Persicum  venere  castelium,  ci- 
bos  ferentes  ex  his,  quos  relictus  cum  Procopio  et 
Sebastiano  exercitus  parcius  victitans  conservarat. 

39.  See  above  chap.  VIII.  note  124. 

40.  Others  identify  Ur  Casdim  with  Orchon,  a 
place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  south  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  which  was  the  seat  of  a  learned  sect  of  Chal- 
dees.  See  Cellarius  Notit.  Orb.  Ant.  Tom.  II.  Lib. 
III.  cap.  15,  §  27,  and  cap.  16,  §  21.  Hyde  (Hist 
Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  2,  p.  73,  of  the  second  Edit) 
finds  the  Ur  of  Scripture  in  Urhoi,  t.  e.  Edessa,  where, 
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according  to  tradition,  Abraham  lived  for  a  consider- 
able period.    See  above,  note  30. 

41.  prr.  The  word  probably  signifies  *<  a  parched 
or  burnt  country,"  from  *i*irr,  to  be  hot,  to  singe. 

42.  In  Paului  New  Repert.  Part  III.  p.  16.  See 
also  Reiskes  Latin  transl.  in  Biisching's  Magazin, 
Part  IV.  p.  239,  and  J.  D,  Michaelis  Supplemm.  ad. 
Lexx.  Hebrr.  p.  930,  et  sqq. 

43.  .  ^  Ay^,  Syriac    jj^^,  in  the  Geograph.  Regis- 

.  ter  prefixed  to  Vol.  11.  of  AssemanCs  Biblioth.  Orient, 
and  in  the  Geograph.  Register,  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  un- 
der Haran, 

44.  It  is  upon  insufficient  grounds  that  J.  Z>. 
Michaelis  in  his  Suppl.  ad  Lexx.  Hebrr.  p.  933,  sup- 
poses the  Haran,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  was  a  place 
in  Southern  or  Happy  Arabia,  called  by  the  Arabs 

Y:>  Jtit  / .  \lj2fc  Kharan  el-Kdre'in.     See  Assemani 

Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  P.  II.  p.  562,  563,  564. 

45.  See  Mannert  loc.  cit.  p.  282. 

46.  See  Cellarius  loc.  cit.  Tom.  II.  Lib.  III.  cap. 
3,  §  27,  note  4. 

47.  Dio  Cassius  XI.  25.     Strabo  XVI.  I,  23. 

48.  Travels,  Part  II.  p.  410. 

49.  a^lK  bn,  t.  €.  **  the  hill  of  corn-ears.'^  Th« 
word  Tely  Tela,  a  hill,  is  found  in  many  names  of 
places  in  Assyria,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as  Tet- 
Birtha,  Tel-Baser,  Tel-Afer,  Tel-Eda,  etc.  See  As- 
semani Bibl.  Orient.  Tom.  III.  Part  II.  p.  dcclxxxiv. 
Burckhardt  remarks,  (Travek  in  Syria,  p.  149),  in 

speaking  of  a  place  called  Tel- Afyun  (^^>yiJ  3j) 
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ue.  ^  tbe  Opiun»-bili  :*'  ^  The  uumbei!  of  these  iaaii^ 
lated  mounds  of  eartll^  i&  the  eastern  plains  of  Syria, 
13  very  remaFkable ;  theiir  shape  is  sometimes  so  regu- 
lar, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  artificial. 
In  several  pl9.ces  there  are  two  standing  elose  together. 
I^  is  a  general  remark,  that  where  there  is  a  mound^  a 
village  is  foitnd  near  it,  and  a  spring,  or,  at  least,  an 
ancient  well.** 

50.  12;>733*1D.  The  name  is  composed  of  1*13,  Sy- 
riae  \o'^  a  castte,  and  the  proper  liame  wn^» 

51.  SImm^j^*     See  ATbulfeda^  locr  cit.  p.  23,  and  in 

Busching*s  Magaz.  Part  IV.  p.  242.  Comp.  Michae- 
Us'  SuppK  p.  1352. 

52.  Ammianus  XXIII.  II.  Tendens  Imperator 
Cercusium,  principio  mensis  Aprilis  ingressus  est 
munimentum  tutissimum  et  Ikbre  poHtum,  cujus  moe- 
nia  Abora  et  Euphrates  ambiuat  fiumina,,  velut  spa- 
tium  insulare  6ngentes.  Comp.  Celktrius  loe.  cit 
Lib.  III.  cap.  15,  §  10,  and  Mannert,  p.  989. 

53.  3r3n. 

54.  Geography  of  Asia  (Part  XL  Div.  I.)  p.  557, 
and  263  of  the  third  Edition. 

55.  ^Lc  See  Ahulfeda^  IpQ.  cit.  p.  33^  am}  in 
JBu&chmg's  Magaz.  Part  IV.  p.  245. 

56.  See  Rauwolfs  Travels,  Book  11.  cap.  5,  p.  193j, 
Olivier  Voyages,  Tom.  VI.  p.  321,  et  sqq. 

57.  o*^"!!)!?. 

58.  Book  V.  cap.  18.  Comp.  Cellarius  §  17,  and 
Herm,  von  der  HcktdCs  Sipphara  Babylonise.  tjelm- 
stadt,  1708,  8vo. 

dd.  In  Elusebius  Praepar.  Evang.  IX.  44. 
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60.  ^t^Nbn  and  "iiinn. 

61.  Paulus  remarks,  (Key  to  Isaiah,  p.  251): 
"  bn  and  Kbn,  (with  the  Cbald.  n  artieuli),  a  hilly 
is  an  addition  to  the  names  of  several  Aramaean  towns 
(See  note  49,  above).  The  principal  word  here, 
therefore,  is  ^Vi).  Perhaps  the  remains  of  this  place  are 
to  be  seen  in  Sahara,  a  smalt  town  on  an  eminence, 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  a  couple  oi 
leagues  f^om  Rahabah,  in  the  district  of  Jezirah,  in 
Arabia  Deserta.  Busching^  p.  556,  No.  6.  A  great 
many  niius  are  still  seen  here.  In  this  country  also, 
is  the  Anah  of  Scripture.'*     [See  above,  note  55.] 

^.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  has,  at  Gen  xiv.  1,  9, 
*WKVn  for  tlie  Hebrew  *idVm  ;  and  both  it  and  Jona- 
than ba?e,  at  Gen.  x.  12,  the  same  word  for  the  Heb. 

>tn. 

64.  Rex  Elicorum. 

65.  XVI.  1.  24,  et  sqq. 

66.  Zobah,  with  whose  king  David  waged  war, 
would  likewise  have  been  introduced  here,  provided  it 
could  be  certainly  identified  with  Nisibis  ;  but  we  al- 
ready found  that  we  must  look  for  Zobah  elsewhere 
than  in  Mesopotamia. 


END  OF  CHAPTER  X. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


SYRIA. 


Under  the  name  of  Syria^^  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  comprehend  all  the  countries 
which  extend  northwards  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  high 
table  land  of  the  Euphrates,  where  that  river 
breaks  through  the  mountain-chain  of  Taurus, 
and  which  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterannean  Sea.^  The  Arabs 
call  this  great  province  Barr-esh-Sham^  or  simply 
esh'Sham^*  u  e.  the  country  to  the  left,  or  to- 
wards the  north,  in  contradistinction  to  Southern 
Arabia,  Yemen,  i.  e.  the  country  to  the  right; 
because  when,  in  order  to  determine  the  cardinal 
points,  the  look  is  supposed  to  be  directed  to- 
wards the  east,  Arabia  lies  on  the  right-hand, 
and  Syria  on  the  left/  According  to  the  above 
mentioned  boundaries,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine 
would  form  part  of  Syria,  but,  in  a  stricter 
sense,  neither  of  these  countries  is  to  be  included 
in  Syria  Proper ;  for  that  only  comprehends  the 
region  which  is  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Le- 
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banon,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  river 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterannean.  The  ancient 
Hebrews  distinguished  this  country  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Aram^  a  part  of  which,  however, 
they  accounted  Mesopotamia,*  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  they  called  Aram-NQ- 
haraim  and  Padan-Aram.  As  to  western  Aram, 
or  Aram  on  this  side  the  river,  mention  is  made 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  Aram-Zobahf  Aram^ 
Dammesek^  Aram^Maachachj  and  Aram-Beth" 
Rechobj  as  so  many  particular  districts  and  towns 
belonging  to  it. 

Syria  is  composed  of  three  tracts  of  land  of 
very  different  descriptions.  That  which  adjoins 
the  Mediterannean,  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather 
unwholesome  valley,  but  very  fruitful.  The 
part  next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of 
mountains,  running  parallel 'from  south-west  to 
north' east,  with  craggy  precipitous  rocks,  long 
devious  valleys,  and  hollow  defiles.  The  air  is 
here  dry  and  healthy ;  and  on  the  western  de- 
clivities of  the  moimtains  are  seen  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  terraces,  alternating  with  well- 
watered  valleys,  which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
and  are  densely  peopled.  The  eastern  declivi- 
ties, on  the  contrary,  are  dreary  moimtain  de- 
serts, connected  with  the  third  region,  which 
may  be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  sand 

■  See  the  last  chapter. 
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mod'Toaky  pi^esentisigaoi  iwrnenfie  ankl  aimost  an- 
bvoken  level/ 

Spring  and  m^mnm  are  very  i^reeabk  in  Sy- 
ria, vmA  the  heat  t)f  summer  m  tdie  anauBtaan 
dtstricts  is  ^upq^eitable.     But  in  isbe  iphias,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  readies  the  equator,  it  heeemes 
of  a  sudden  oppressively  hot,  and  this  ibeat  oon- 
Unues  till  the  end  of  October.     On  the  c^er 
hand,  the  winter  is  so  mild,  that  orange->trees, 
fig'-trees,^  palms,   and  many  tenckr  shrubs  and 
plcmts  flourish  in  the  open  air,  while  the  heights^of 
Lebanon  are  glittering  with  snow  and  hoar^ost. 
In  the  districts,  however,  whioh  lie  north  and  east 
of  the  mount^ns,  the  severity  of  winter  is  greafter, 
though  the  heat  of  sumn^r  is  i3ot  less.     At  An- 
tioch,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  'there  is  ice  and 
snow  for  several  wedts  every  winter.     Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  climate  and  soil  combine  to  reader 
this  country  one  of  the  most  agreeable  residences 
diroughout  the  east. 

Syria  is,  from  time  to  time,  visited  with 'earth- 
quakes, whidh  occasion  great  devastation.  Dur 
ing  one,  which  happened  intheyear  1759,  in  the 
valley  of  Baalbek,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished.  For  the  space  of  three  months 
the  shodks  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  in  such 
alarm,  that  they  forsook  their  houses  and  dwelt 

■  Specially,   the  pUang  or   Musa   Paradisaica,   in  Arabic 
\y^  Maus  or  MQs.-»M. 
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in  tents.^  In  the  year  1822  tke  iniiabHsBts  «f 
Aleppo  were  compelled  to  do  the  'dame,  a  temUe 
earthquake  haviAg  destroiyed  a  great  part  of  die 
oiCy,  alid  bimed  many  tbousaEnds  of  the  iidia- 
bitants  m  the  rains.  Another  calamity,  mth 
which  Syria  is  visited  (commonly  after  too  mild 
a  winter),  is  the  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
which  come  hither  out  of  the  AraUan  desert, 
consume,  in  a  few  hours,  every  green  ^Aiing  ih 
lihe  fields,  and  every  leaf  on  the  trees,  change 
the  face  of  the  country  into  a  naked  waste,  imd 
bring  in  their  train  famine  and  pestilence.'' 

Among  the  mountains  of  Syria,  the  gi^eatest 
and  most  celebrated  is  Lebarum^^  a  long  and 
high  range  of  lime-^tone  chills,  which,  beginning 
at  the  Mediterannean,  run  in  two  parallel  chains 
from  south^^est  to  north-east.*  The  more 
^southerly  of  tliese  chains*  is  called  Afiti^libanus 
or  that  which  stands  oppo^te  Lebanon  Proper. 
An  eastern  arm  of  that  line  is  called  Hermon^^ 
(Deut.  iii.  9)  and  also  Siori "  (Deut.  iv.  48).  In 
the  first  cited  passage,  it  is  said,  that  the  Sido- 
mans  called  it  Sirion,*^  atnd  the  Amorites  Senir.** 
Both  nanses  denote  a  cosit  of  mail.^^  In  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  (1  Chron. 
V.  28.  Solomon's  Song  iv.  8),  Senir  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Hermon,  stridtly  so  cidled.  Ac- 
cording to  Seetzen^**  and  Burckhardt,^*^  Her- 
mon is  now  called  JebeUesk^Sheith^  u  e,  "  the 
Chiefs  Mountain,*'  and  a  branch  of  the  same 
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running  southwards,  Hish-^UKennetftra.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  part  of  Anti-libanus,  north  of 
Damascus,  was  called  Senir.^^  The  top  of 
Amana  (Solomon's  Song  iv.  8)  doubtless  be- 
longed also  to  this  mountain  range.  *  *  *  The 
valley,  two  leagues  wide,  \riiich  is  inclosed  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  Anti-libanus,  is  called  d- 
Bekaoy^^  a  word  common  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  languages,  and  signifying  "alevelvaUey." 
Strabo  calls  this  valley  Coele-Syria,  i.  e.  "  Hol- 
low Syria,"  at  the  north-east  end  of  which  lay 
Baalbek  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  under  the 
head  of  «  Baal-Gad." 

Lebanon  received  its  name  from  its  white  co- 
lour,*^ which  is  produced  not  only  by  the  per- 
petual snow  on  its  summit  (whence  the  Arabs 
call  it  the  "  Snow  Mountain")**  but  also  by  the 
whitish  complexion  of  the  calcareous  soil.*^  If 
one  approaches  Sjrria  from  the  sea,  he  per- 
ceives, almost  upon  leaving  Lamaka  in  Cyprus, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast, 
the  misty  heights  of  Lebanon.^^  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  the  steep  precipices  of  the 
mountain  rampart,  and  those  gigantic  masses  of 
rocks,  which  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds,  fill  him 
with  astonishment  and  awe.  Directly  behind 
Tripoli  is  seen  what  is  called  "  the  Bulwark  of 
Lebanon,"  upon  the  top  of  which  there  are  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  plains.^*     If  it  is  approached 
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from  Beirut,^^ "  the  traveller  at  first  passes  through 
gardens,  where  the  vine  tendrils  twine  them- 
selves round  the  great  trees  which  overshadow 
the  road.     The  mulberry  plantations  and  vine- 
yards are  enclosed  with  hedges  of  nopal,*  reeds, 
and  shrubs.     Small  coffee-houses  and  fruit-shops, 
of  stone  or  wicker  work,  are  found  at  almost  all 
the  cross  roads,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages.     The  abundance  of  fountains,  wells, 
and  brooks  is  indescribable,  and  their  water  is 
most  excellent   (compare    Solomon's    Song  iv. 
15).     Mulberries  and  the  vine  are  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  cultivation.     As  one  gradually  ascends 
the  mountain,  the  prospect  enlarges.     He  sees 
that   the  inferior  ridges,  proceeding   from  the 
principal  range,  run  out  parallel  to  each  other 
from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  sea.     They  are 
cultivated  from  the   base  to  the  summit,  and 
every  where  present,  elevated  above  the  clouds, 
villages,  farms,  monasteries  and  vineyards,   in 
which  last,  as  is  common  throughout  Asia,  the 
tendrils  not   being  bound   up,   are  allowed   to 
spread  themselves  along  the  ground.     The  val- 
leys are  deep  and  narrow.     Beyond  these  fertile 
hills  rise  the  steep  eminences  of  the  principal  range 
of  Lebanon.     Flocks  of  black  goats,  with  long 
brown  ears,  and  white  sheep,  with  large  fat  tails, 
feed  upon  these  Alpine  heights.      The  top  of 

*  NOpil  is  the  Indian  fig-tree  or  Cactus  Opuntia, — M. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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Lebanon  forms  the  last  elevation, — a  bare,  ivtg^ 
ged  and  precipitous  ridge  of  greyish  rock,  whose 
cavities  are  filled  up  with  snow."  "  Lebancm,'' 
says  another  recent  traveller,^*  "  has  a  different 
aspect  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  No 
spires  and  blocks  of  snow  are  seen  on  its  heights, 
rising  as  glaciers  above  the  chief  level.  This 
steep  barrier  of  rock  appears  of  a  whitish  yel- 
low colour  like  chalk.  As  there  is  not  a  single 
trace  of  vegetation  on  the  summit,  the  pale  co- 
lour of  the  mountain  top,  and  the  clear  azure  of 
heaven,  combine  to  produce  a  soft  but  dazzling 
lustre." 

The  highest  peaks  of  Lebanon  are,  as  we  have 
ialready  remarked,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.'* 
If,  in  the  summer  months,  the  forest  of  cedars  be 
free  from  it,^  yet  in  the  upper  regions,  the 
snow  remains  on  the  ground  even  in  June,  July, 
and  August ;  and  in  winter,  it  sometimes  fedls  in 
such  quantities,  far  below  the  level  of  the  cedar 
forest,  that  unless  it  were  dispersed  by  the  wind, 
the  cedars  would  be  buried  under  it.  The  snow- 
clad  heights  of  Lebanon  not  only  provide  die 
neighbouring  towns  with  ice  to  cool  their  be- 
verages in  summer;  but  likewise  are  the  chief 
feeders  of  the  many  springs  which  flow  round 
its  base,  and  finally  join  the  common  sourceof 
the  principal  river  of  Judeea,  the  Jordan.**  Hence 
may  be  seen  the  beauty  of  the  emblem  employ- 
ed by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (ch.  xviii.  14,  15) : 
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Shall  snow  from  tlie  roekiof  Ltbamm  oeaie  to  wster  ny  Md»  ? 
Or  shall  the  far-flowing,  cool,  constant  waters  be  dried  up  ? 
Sut  my  people  forget  me,  burning  incense  to  nonentities, — 
They  stumble  in  their  way,  even  on  the  ancient  paths. 
Yea,  they  walk  in  paths  that  are  not  trodden.* 

Nature,  says  Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of  the  pro- 
phet, remains  faithful  and  constant  in  the  regular 
course  prescribed  to  it  by  the  Creator,  but  my 
people  have  forsaken  my  appointed  way,  in  which 
their  fathers  walked* 

As  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  stiffened  with  per- 
petual ice  and  snow,  are  rugged  and  dreary,  so, 
for  the  most  part,  the  middle  and  lower  regions 
of  the  mountain  are  -magnificent  and  lovely. 
Travellers  speak  with  ecstacy  of  the  enchanting- 
prospects  which  are  everywhere  presented  to  the 
view.     Beneath  the  rocky  eminence  of  the  cedar 

*  This  is  a  locus  vexatissimus.  Rosenmiiller  adopts  the 
translation  of  C  B.  Michaelis,  as  approved  by  Schnurrer, 
Biayney  (not  very  happily  as  appears  to  me)  renders  it : 

Will  the  snow  leave  Lebanon  before  any  rock  of  the  field  ? 
"Will  men  dig  for  strange  waters  perversely  in  preference  to 

such  as  flow  ? 
But  my  people  have  forgotten  me,  they  have  burned  incense  to 

vanity : 
And  paths  of  ancient  use  have  caused  them  to  stumble  in  their 

ways, 
Whilst  they  ^  alk  in  paths  of  a  road  not  thrown  up. 

See  ChrUl.  Frid.  Schnurreri  Observatt.  ad  Vaticinia  Jerem. 
Tubing,  170^-4:  reprinted  in  the  Commentt.  Theologic.  of 
Velthuysen,  Kuinoel,  and  RupertL  Vols.  II—V.— M. 
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forest  lies,  in  a  hollow,  the  Maronite  convent  of 
Canubin.     The  valley  is  copiously  watered,  be- 
ing full  of  fountains  and  cascades ;  it  abounds 
in  pines,  cypresses,  oaks,  and  plantains.      De 
Bruyn  found  this  valley  so  agreeable,  even  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  that  he  declares  he  never 
saw  a  fairer  spot   on   the  earth.^'^    The  tract 
around  the  village  of  Bshirrai  (which  is  likewise 
below  the  cedar  forest),  Mayr  describes  as  splen- 
did and  unique  in  its  scenery.^*     "  The  roman- 
tic mountain  landscapes  of  the  small  Swiss  Can- 
tons may  be  compared  with  it,  though  in  many 
respects  it  far  surpasses  them.     It  appears  as  if 
the  most  fertile  fields  were  spread  over  the  bar- 
ren  rocks.      Silver  poplars,  sometimes   single, 
sometimes  in  clumps,  wave  their  tall  and  slender 
forms ;  and  the  stream  of  a  waterfall  rushes  in  a 
magnificent  sheet  down  the  mountain,  and  irri- 
gates the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country." 
In  order  that  he   might  enjoy  this  delightful 
scene.  King  Solomon  built  to  himself  pleasure- 
houses  upon  Mount  Lebanon  (1  Kings  ix.  19).^^ 
Among  the  natural  productions  of  Lebanon, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  its  wine.     All  who  have 
tasted  it  agree  in  extolling  its  excellence.    "  The 
vineyards  here,"  as   Father  Dandini  relates,'^ 
"  are  not  turned  up  with  the  spade,  but  ploughed 
with   oxen,  and  are  planted   in  parallel  rows, 
which  are  placed  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other.     The  tendrils  are  not  supported  by  props, 
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but  are  allowed  to  spread  along  the  ground.  The 
wine  made  from  them  is  excellent ;  the  clusters 
are  astonishingly  large,  and  the  grapes  are  often 
like  plums."  A  later  traveller^'  says,  "  An  ar- 
ticle nowhere  met  with  in  Europe,  and  found 
only  here,  is  the  Vino  cCoro  of  Lebanon.  When 
I  first  saw  it,  I  thought,  from  its  eoiour  and 
general  appearance,  that  it  was  a  liqueur;  and 
after  tasting  it,  I  was  not  sure  if  Malaga  or 
AlieanC  wine,  could  bear  comparison  with  it.  It 
leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweetness  and  agreeable 
warmth,  without  being  intoxicating."^^  The 
.prophet  Hosea  says  (ch.  xiv.  7),  that  the  people 
of  Israel  should  one  day  be  esteemed  as  the  noble 
wine  of  Lebanon. 

Nothing  has  more  conduced  to  the  fame  of 
Lebanon,  from  very  ancient  times,  than  its  cedars. 
These  trees  are  not,  it  is  true,  peculiar  to  this 
mountain,  for  they  also  grow  on  Amanus  and 
Taurus,  in  Asia  Minor  ;^^  but  they  do  not 
there  attain  the  same  height  and  vigour  as  on 
Xicbanon.  The  cedar  (in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
aereSj,  aers\  belongs  to  the  family  of  pointed 
leaved  trees.  Its  leaves  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  stiff,  and  evergreen,  and  more  than  twenty 
of  them  grow  on  each  shoot.  The  bright-green 
cones  stand  upright ;  they  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
five  inches  long  and  four  broad,  and  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  rind,  which  is  of  a  bright  grey  or 
brown   colour*^*      The   young   trees  resemble 
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larches.  The  beauty  of  the  cedar  ccmsists  in  the 
stren^h  and  elegant  symmetry  of  its  wide  spread- 
ing boughs.  The  wood  is  reddish-brown  vnih 
streaks.  The  resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
branches,  as  well  as  from  the  cones,  is,  according 
to  Schulz,^^  '^  as  soft  as  balsam,  and  its  »nell 
very  miK^h  resembles  that  of  the  balm  of  Mecca. 
Indeed,  every  thing  about  the  tree  has  a  strong 
balsamic  odour,  and  the  whole  forest  is  in  con- 
sequence so  perfumed  with  fragrance,  that  a  walk 
through  it  is  delightful.''  This  is  probably  the 
sweet  smell  of  Lebatkon^  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Hosea  (ch.  xiv.  6),  and  in  Sohnnon's  Song  (ch. 
iv.  11.) 

In  almost  tio  kind  of  wood  are  so  many  ad- 
vants^es  for  building  combined,  as  in  the  cedar. 
The  timber  is  hard,  and  free  from  knots,  is  cor- 
roded by  no  worm,  and  lasts  so  long,  that  some 
are  of  opinion  it  is  not  subject  to  decay.  Hence, 
in  the  building  of  houses,  it  is  used  for  beams  to 
the  roof^  and  for  the  ceiling  and  floors.  The 
castle  of  Persepolis,^®  and  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  well  as  the  palace  of  Solomon  there,  were 
built  of  cedar ;  and  in  the  last  inentioned  edifice, 
so  great  a  quantity  of  this  wood  was  made  use 
of^  that  it  is  called  (1  Kings  vii.  2  ;  x.  17),  the 
bouse  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon?'^  In  Tyre,  the 
masts  of  ships  and  the  wainscot  of  palaces  were 
of  cedar  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  6,  6). 

Of  the  extensive   cedar-forests   which  once 
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adorned  Lebanon,  only  a  very  few  traces  now  re- 
main. The  grove  of  cedars  best  known,  and 
most  commonly  visited  by  travellers,  is  found  at 
the  fcxrt  of  the  steep  declivities  of  the  higher 
division  of  Lebanon  proper,  opposite  the  village 
of  Hadet.  It  is  half  a  league  distant  from  the 
straight  line  of  road  to  Bshirrai,  and  a  league  and 
a  quarter  from  that  place,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  lies  the  Carmelite  monastery,  Mar 
Serkis  (i.  e.  Saint  Sergius).  Mayr^^^  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1813,  computed  the  number  of 
trees,  of  which  this  wood  was  composed,  at  eight  or 
nine  hundred,  including  every  size.  Among  these 
he  reckoned  nine  principal  cedars,  which  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  thickness  and 
age,  but  not  by  their  height,  in  which  they  were 
surpassed  by  younger  trees.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk  of  the  largest  cedar,  at  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  about  twenty  feet.  A  fallen 
bough  measured  thirty  paces  in  length.  The 
trunks  of  five  of  the  largest  branched  off  into  three 
or  four  divisions,  each  stem  in  which  was  equal  to 
the  trunk  of  our  largest  oaks.  Burckliardty^^  in 
the  autumn  of  1810,  "  counted  eleven  or  twelve 
cedars  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones;  about  fifty  of  middling  size; 
and  more  than  three  hundred  smaller  and  young 
trees.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only, 
and  by  four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing 
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from  one  base.  The  branches  and  foliage  of  the 
others  were  lower.  The  trunks  of  the  oldest 
trees  seem  to  be  quite  dead ;  the  wood  is  of  a 
grey  tint."  Besides  this  cedar  forest,  Seetzen*^ 
discovered  two  others,  which  surpassed  this  in 
extent,  but  they  are  mentioned  by  no  other 
traveller. 

The  less  populous  parts  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
mountain  defiles,  harbour  many  wild  beasts,  par- 
ticularly bears,  wolves,  jackalls,  wild  boars,  and 
panthers.  The  skins  of  the  last  are  very  much 
esteemed,  and  are  used  as  saddle-cloths.**  The 
lions'  dens  on  Lebanon,  and  the  mountains  of 
panthers,*  are  mentioned  in  Solomon's  Song, 
iv.  8. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Mount  Hor,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Numbers  xxxii.  7,  8,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,*^  was  a  north-eastern  branch  of  Leb- 
anon. It  is  said  in  that  passage,  '^  this  shall  be 
your  north  border ;  from  the  Great  Sea  ye  shall 
draw  your  boundary-line  to  Mount  Hor.     From 

*  Luther  and  our  Eng.  Translators  have  rendered  this  by 

'*  Uopardt,''^  animals  which  are  found  indeed  in  the  south  of 

Persia  and  India,  but  not  in  Syria,  where,  however,  Xhs  panther 

(in  Ueb.  *)tti  namer^  in  Arab-   »  .^^  nifnurah),  is  to  be  met 

with.     The  leopard  is  a  much  smaller  animal,  yet  it  is  larger 

than  the  ounce  or  little  panther,  which  the  Arabs  call  J^ 
Fahad,^U, 
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Mount  Hor,*  ye  shall  draw  your  border-line 
(farther),  unto  Hamath  (i.  e.  Epiphania  on  the 
Orontes)  ;  and  carry  it  as  far  as  Zedad.'*  Yet, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Hebrews  did  not  extend  their 
conquests  across  the  south-east  chain  of  Lebanon, 
or  the  Antilibanus* 

Among  the  rivers  of  Syria,  the  most  important 
is  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
Orontes^  and  which  the  Arabs  still  term  the 
Oront^^^  although  they  more  frequently  call  it 
'El-Aasiy^^  i.  e.  "  the  Rebel,'*  because  it  can  only 
be  made  to  irrigate  the  land  by  means  of  water- 
wheels.  That,  at  least,  is  adduced  by  Abulfeda  as 
the  origin  of  the  Arabic  name  ;*^  yet  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  changed  from  an  ancient 
name  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  Axios  (i.e.  the 
esteemed,  the  excellent,*^)  into  the  similarly  pro- 
nounced Arabic  of  the  above  signification.  The 
Arabs  likewise  call  this  stream,  the  river  of  Ham* 
athy^"^  on  account  of  its  flowing  through  that 
ancient  and  celebrated  city,  and  eUMaklvb^^^  L  e. 
the  inverted,  because,  contrary  to  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Syrian  rivers,  it  has  its  course 
from  south  to  north.     It  rises  about  nine  miles 

•  The  words  of  the  original  are  ^XVn  *%n  whidi  the  LXX 
render  by  l^oi  t§  S^a  and  the  Vulg.  by  "  mons  altissimns.** 
Reland  (in  his  Palsestina  lUust.  p.  119),  thinks  that  ^Tt  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  the  infinitive  of  an  obsolete  rerb  *i*in 

whenee  ^77  a  mountain  is  derived;  and  he  would  trauslatft 
*inn  ^n  by  rf  atturgere  montiSi  or  some  sudi  phrasev^-M.. 
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U>  tbe  south-'east  of  Upper  Lebanon,  at  the 
distaDce  of  half  a  lea^e  from  the  village  of 
Jiranidje.*^  Running  for  about  seventy  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  from  south  to  north,  it  passes 
Hems  and  Hamath ;  it  then  bends  from  east  to 
west,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  directly  west,  to 
the  plain  of  Antioch,  empties  itself,  nine  miles 
below  that  city,  into  the  Sea  of  Syria. 

The  second  place  among  the  rivers  of  Syria, 
is  due  to  the  Eieutherus^^  mentioned  in  I  Macca- 
bees xi.  7 ;  xii.  30.  This  river  divided  Phoe-^ 
nicia  from  Syria,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
that  now  called  Nahr-el-^bir^  i,  e.  the  great 
river.*'  It  spring  in  Upper  Lebanon,  and  joins 
the  Syrian  sea  below  Tartus.  Burckhardt*^ 
calls  it  a  large  river,  and  observes,  that  it  is  so 
dangerous  in  spring,  on  account  of  its  impetuous 
rapidity,  that  the  caravans  from  Hamath  are  of- 
ten detained  on  its  banks  for  weeks,  without 
being  able  to  cross  it. 

The  Chrysorrlioas^  now  the  Barada^^  i.  ^.  '*  the 
cold,"  takes  a  course  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  rivers  already  mentioned.  It  rises  in  Anti- 
libanus,  flows  south-east  through  a  narrow  val- 
ley towards  Damascus,  and  near  the  village  of  Du- 
mar,  succesavely  divides  itself  into  five  branches. 
The  principal  stream  runs  through  Damascus, 
copiously  supplying  the  city  with  water,  by 
means  of  canals.  Two  other  arms  flow  round 
the  beautiful  plain  of  El-Gutha,  and  irrigate  its 
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gard^ng  with  countless  water-courses.  Below 
Damascus,  almost  all  the  divisions  of  the  Barada 
reunite  in  a  common  channel,  and  about  the  dis* 
tance  of  two  days'  journey  farther  to  the  south- 
east, the  river  is  lost  in  a  lake,  several  leagues 
long,  very  abundant  in  fish,  but  surrounded  with 
morasses.*^  One  of  the  above  mentioned  arms  of 
the  Baradais  now  called  Baneas,  It  has  been  c<mi- 
jectured,  that  this  is  the  same  river  as  that  spoken 
of  in  2  Kings  v.  12,  under  the  name  of  AbanaJ^ 
The  prophet  Elisha  had  commanded  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  general,  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan,  that 
he  might  be  cleansed  from  his  leprosy  ;  but 
Naaman  replied  :  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel  ?"  The  Pharpar  ^  is  very  probably  the 
same  river  as  that  now  called  the  Fidsheh.^  Otto 
Ton  Richter*-^  (who  visited  the  country  in  1815), 
says,  "  that  it  springs  from  a  cave  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range  of  hills,  by  which  the  vale  of  Da- 
mascus is  enclosed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  of  Fidsheh,  a  few  leagues  north-west  of 
the  city.  Here  the  Fidsheh  rushes  out  in  a 
rapid  current  from  an  old  vault,  which  rests  on  a 
wall  of  large  square  stones,  and  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.  Right  above  the  spring,  is  seen  a 
high  tower  with  the  foundations  of  a  quadran- 


'  It  is  caUed  by  Volney,  Behairat'el-MardJ,  t.  «.  the  I^ake  of 
ike  Meadew.-^AK 
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gular  apartment ;  opposite  the  tower  is  a  broad 
niche,  and  on  the  north  side  are  the  remains  of  a 
semicircular  apartment.       Beside  the  fountain 
there  is  built  a  large  semicircular  niche  in  the 
rocks,  and  by  its  side,  a  square  edifice  of  large 
stones,  ten  or  twelve  paces  long,  and  as  many 
broad.     Through  an  opening  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  water,  a  part  of  the  stream  flows  in, 
and  runs  out  again  through  a  similar  opening  in 
the  front  wall.     The  back  of  the  square  edifice, 
leans  upon  the  rocks,  and  in  place  of  a  fa9ade, 
there  are  only  a  few  projecting  pillars,  beside 
which  more  niches  are  found.     The  side  walls 
incline  towards  each  other  in  a  singular  manner, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  vault,  except  at  the 
cornice.     The  external  appearance  of  the  stones 
evinces  a  high  antiquity,  but  the  whole  is  so  rude 
and  simple,  that  I  cannot  even  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  time  of  its  erection.     Immediately  be- 
low the  ancient  edifice,  the  brook  forms  a  fall  of 
several  feet,  and  then  flows  in  innumerable  little 
channels.     Its  water  is  as  pure  and  transparent 
as  can  anywhere  be  found,  and  must  be  very 
salubrious.     The  stream  glides  away  under  pop- 
lar trees,  and  soon  unites  with  the  Barada,  which 
comes  from  another  beautiful  valley.     The  latter 
river  is  half  the  breadth  of  the  Fidsheh  ;  its  source 
indeed,  lies  far  higher,  but  it  runs  in  a  much 
deeper  channel.     Its  turbid  water  appears  of  a 
whitish-green  colour.     It  is  reckoned  very  un- 
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wholesome,  and  is  continually  producing  fever 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  its  banks, 
until  where  it  becomes  improved  by  its  confluence 
with  the  waters  of  the  Fidsheh.  Both  streams  have 
an  impetuous  current,  which  they  long  preserve 
distinct  in  the  same  channel,  without  coming- 
ling,  as  is  seen  from  the  difference  of  colour.   The 
inhabitants  maintain,  that  the  respective  temper- 
ature of  the  waters  likewise  remains,  after  their 
conflux,  for  that  the  water  of  the  Fidsheh  is  colder 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  that  of 
the  Barada."      These  boasted  qualities  of  the 
Fidsheh,  on  account  of  which   its   source  was 
early  distinguished  by  architectural  decorations, 
strongly  confirm  the  supposition,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus,  whose  waters 
Naaman  conceived  to  be  more  salutary  than  all 
the  waters  of  Israel. 

Syria  Proper,  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
which  have  now  been  described,  was  divided  in 
the  time  of  David,  into  several  small  kingdoms 
or  principalities,  of  which  the  following  are  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  books  of  Scripture. 

I.  Aram-Zobah.^  That  this  part  of  Aram  or 
Syria,  bordered  on  the  Euphrates,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  2  Sam. 
viii.  3,  David,  having  set  out  to  recover,  or  as  it 
is  said,  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  to  establish  his  do- 
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minion  on  the  Euphrates,  defeated  Hadadezer, 
the    king    of   Zobah«      Hadadezer    afterwards 
brought  auxiliary  troopa  from  Aram  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  that  is  from  Mesopotamia,  (2  Sam. 
X.   16).      Thus  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastan 
boundary  of  Zobah ;  but  on  the  west  side,  the 
Damaseo-Syrian   and   Hebrew  territories  were 
contiguous  to  it.      For  the  Jews,  the  Damas- 
cenes, and  the  Zobahites,  made  war  upon  each 
other.     If  the  town  Berothai  (mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  8),  which  David  took  from  the  king 
of  Zobah,  be  the  modem  Beirut,  then  Aram- 
Zobah   must   have   extended   westward   to  the 
Mediterranean.      Even    Saul    carried   on    war 
against  Zobah  (1   Sam.  xiv.  47).     It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  David  defeated  the  king 
of  Zobah  ;  and  when  the  Damascenes  sent  auxi- 
liaries to  Hadadezer,  these  also  were  routed,  (2 
Sam.  viii.  5).     According  to  2  Sam.  x.  6,  the 
Ammonites  hired  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers 
from  the  Zobahites,  in  order  to  make  war  on 
David.     Reson  fled  from  Zobah  to  Damascus, 
possessed  himself  of  that  city,  and  became  a  con- 
stant enemy  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  24,  lib.) 
Hamath  (that  is  Epiphania  on  the  Orontes)  is 
called,  in  2  Chron.  viii.  3,  Hamath-Zobah,  be- 
cause it  either  lay  within  the  district  of  Zobah, 
or  was  contiguous  to  it.    All  these  circumstances, 
viewed  collectively,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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Zobah  ought  to  be  placed  between  Damadcus  and 
Aleppo,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  and  they  show, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  improbability  of  the 
opinion  advanced  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,**  and  ge- 
nerally acquiesced  in,  that  Zobah  was  ^Nisibis,  a 
town  lying  to  the  north-east,  far  beyond  the 
Euphrates.*^®  That  the  Syrian  ecclesiastical 
writers  take  Nisibis  for  Zobah,  has  no  more 
weight  than  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  at  Aleppo, 
that  that  city  is  the  ancient  Aram-Zobah  f^  yet 
the  above  ^ven  data,  when  taken  together,  make 
it  probable,  that  the  district  of  Zobah  did  extend 
north-west  as  far  as  Aleppo.®* 

II.  Aram^Damtnesek^^  "  the  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus," Avhich  David  conquered  (2  Sam.  viii.  &,  6). 
Of  the  chief  town,  Damascus,  see  below.  The 
**  land  of  Hadrach,"^*  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
2^chariali  (ch.  ix.  1),  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
of  Damascene-Syria,  or  a  province  adjoining  it, 
as  they  ar€  mentioned  together. 

IH.  Aram-Maachah^^^  (1  Chron.  xix.  6),  or 
simply  Maachahy  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8),  is,  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  mentioned  along  with  Aram-Zobah 
and  several  other  districts  of  Aram.  It  seems  to 
have  extended  from  Damascus  southward,  as  far 
as  the  north  border  of  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  For  it  is  related 
in  Deut.  iii.  13,  that  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
took  possession  of  the  country  of  Argob  in  Ba- 
shan,  unto  the  borders  of  Geshur  and  Maachah ; 
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and,  according  to  Joshua  xiii.  11,  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  received,  among  other  territories,  Gilead 
unto  the  borders  of  Geshur  and  Maachah.  Yet, 
it  is  added  at  verse  13,  that  the  Israelites  had 
not  then  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Geshur  and 
Maachah,  but  dwelt  along  with  them  there.^* 

IV.  Aram  Beth  Rechob  ^^  is  noticed  in  2  Sam. 
X.  6,  among  other  neighbouring  Syrian  tribes, 
from  whom  the  Ammonites  had  hired  mer- 
cenaries to  make  war  upon  David.  That  this 
region  adjoined  the  north  frontier  of  the  Israel- 
ites, appears  from  the  fact,  that  according  to 
Judges  xviii.  28,  the  town  of  Laish,  conquered 
by  the  Danites,  and  afterwards  from  them  called 
Dan,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth-rechob. 
In  that  passage  it  is  said,  that  none  had  come  to 
the  help  of  the  town  of  Laish^  because  "  it  was 
far  from  Sidon  in  the  valley  that  lieth  by  Beth- 
rechob."  According  to  Numbers  xiii.  21,  Re- 
chob lay  on  the  road  to  Hamath  or  Epiphania; 
and  in  Judges  i.  31,  Rechob  is  mentioned  among 
several  places  of  Northern  Palestine,  near  to 
Zidon,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  Asherites.  These  considerations, 
taken  together,  (among  which  it  is  particularly  to 
be  observed,  that  Rechob  "  lay  in  a  valley"), 
lead  us  to  conclude,  with  some  probability,  that 
Aram  Beth-Rechob  was  the  same  district  as  that 
now  called  Ard  (the  land)  el-Hhuie^^^  at  the  foot 
of  Antilibanus,   and  near  the    sources  of  the 
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Jordan.  ^^  A  few  leagues  below  Baniaa  (Paneas)," 
says  Seetzen,^^   ^^  the  mountains  form  a  long, 
but    Iktle   cultivated   valley,    which   is    called 
el  Uhule,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  the 
marshy  l^e,  which  receives  from  it  the  appellar 
tion  of  Bahhrat   Hhule.^^      This  is   the  lake 
Merom  or  the  Lacus  Samochonitis  of  the  an- 
cients."    Burckhardt,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Tour 
from  Damascus  in  the  countries  o(  the  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus,  says  'J^    ^^  The  mountains  of 
Hasbeya,  or  the  chain  of  Dshebel-esh-Sheikh, 
divide,  at  five  hours  north  from  the  lake  Houle, 
into  two  branches.     The  western,  a  little  further 
to  the  south,  takes  the  name  of  Dshebel  Safat, 
the  eastern  joins   the  Dshebel  Heish,  and  its 
continuations  towards  Banias.     Between  these 
two  lie   the  lake   of  Houle,    and  the  Ard-el- 
Houle,  the  latter  &om  three  to  four  hours  in 
breadth.     We  descended  from  Rasheyat-el-Fuk- 
har  into  the  plain,  in  which  we  continued  till  we 
reached  Banias  at  the  end  of  four  hours."     Hul 
or  Chul,  is  mentioned  among  ^the  sons  of  Aram 
in  the  genealogico-ethnographic  table  in  Ge- 
nesis X.  23 ;  and  as  Aram  is  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Syria,  Chul  is,  without  doubt,  the  name  of 
some  part  or  district  of  that  country.     And  as 
the  Chaldee  name  Chel,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Hebrew  Chul,  signifies  a  valley,  it  is  not, 
perhi^,  too  bold  a  conjecture,  that  Chul  was 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  above  described 
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valley,  now  denominated  el-Hhule,  which  does 
nol  materially  differ  from  the  Hebrew  name.^^ 

Besides  those  parts  of  Syria  which  have  been  al- 
ready described,  and  which  show  themselves  to  be-^ 
long  to  the  country,  by  bearing  the  prefixed  name 
of  Aram,  the  following,  without  being  similarly 
distinguished  are  also  mentioned  in  scripture  : 

V.  Hamathf''^  on  the  Orontes,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  which  it  still  bears.  In  Gen. 
X.  18,  a  Canaanitish  tribe  pf  this  name  is  men- 
tioned; and  Hsonath  is  afterwards  repeatedly 
noticed  as  the  northern  border  of  the  Israelites, 
(Numb.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  8.  Joshua  xiii.  5.  Judges 
iii.  3).  In  the  time  of  David,  Hamath  was  a  king- 
dom or  principaUty,  the  ruler  of  which  was  called 
Toi  (2  Sam.  viii.  9),  and  was  friendly  to  David. 
The  extent  and  boundaries  of  this  district  are 
uncertain.^^ 

VI.  Arpady'"^  is  always  spoken  of  along  with 
Hamath  (2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix.  13.  Isaiah  x. 
9 ;  XXX vi.  19.  Jeremiah  xUx.  23),  frx>m  which 
we  conclude,  that  it  probably  adjoined  it  on  the 
east,  beyond  the  Orontes. 

VII.  Hauran^'^^  which  is  noticed  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  16^  18),  as  a  country  bordering  on  the  He- 
brew territory,  on  the  north-east,  has  still  the 
same  name,  whence  was  derived  the  Greak  Au- 
ranitis  and  Oranitis.  It  extends  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  north- 
.wards  to  Damascus.     Burckhardt,  who  traversed 
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t;liis  district  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year 
1810,  and  in  the  spring  of  1812,  thus  defines  its 
xnodern  boundaries  :^^  "  To  the  south  of  Djebel, 
Kessue,  and  Djebel  Khiara,  begins  the  country 
of  Haouran.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
rocky  district  el-Ledja,  and  by  the  Djebel  Haou- 
ran, both  of  which  are  sometimes  comprised  with- 
in the  Haouran ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  Djebel  eU 
Drouz,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Druses,  whose 
chief  resides  at  Soueida,  may  be  considered  ano- 
ther sub-division  of  the  Haouran.  To  the  south- 
east, where  Boszra  and  el-Remtha  are  the  farthest 
inhabited  villages,  the  Haouran  borders  upon 
the  Desert.  Its  western  limits  are  the  chain  of 
villages  on  the  Hadjee,  [i,  e,  pilgrim's]  road  from 
Ghebarib,  as  far  south  as  Remtha.  The  Haouran 
comprises  therefore  part  of  Trachonitis  and  Itu- 
rsea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the  northern 
districts  of  Batanea." 

VIII.  GeshuTy''^  according  to  2  Samuel  xv.  8, 
1  Chron.  ii.  23,  was  a  district  of  Aram  or  Syria, 
which  adjoined  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
the  north  border  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  and  lay 
between  Mount  Hermon,  Maachah,  and  Bashan, 
as  appears  from  Deut.  iii.  13,  14.  Joshua  xii.  3. 
According  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land, 
as  defined  by  Moses,  Geshur  would  have  formed 
part  of  it ;  but,  in  Joshua  xiii.  2,  13,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Israelites  had  expelled  neither 
the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maachabites,  but "  dwelt 
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together  with  ihem  f  and  that  the  Hebrews  did 
not  afterwards  [permanently]  subdue  Gesbur, 
appears  from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  David's 
time,  this  district  had  a  king  of  its  own  called 
Tolmai,  whose  daughter,  Maachah,  was  one  of 
the  wives  of  David,  2  Sam.  iii.  3.     She  bore 
him  Absalom,  who  afterwards  fled  to  his  grancU 
father,  and  remained  with  him  for  the  space  of 
three  years,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37  ;  xv.  8.     The  name 
Geshur  signifies  "  a  bridge,"   (in  Arabic,  Jishr 
or  Jisser) ;  and  in  the  same  tract  of  country  in 
which  Geshur  lay,  there  is  still  found  a  bridge 
over  the  upper  Jordan,  between  Mount  Hermon 
and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  called  Jisr  Beni--  Yakub^ 
I.  e.  "  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob/' — "  It 
is,"  says  Seetzen,  ^^  built  of  basalt  stones,  and 
in  good  preservation.     I  found  the  river  here 
thirty-five  paces  broad.     On  the  east  bank  is  a 
Chdn  (a  vacant  edifice,  where  travellers  may  put 
up),  the  greater  part  of  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  French  invasion ;  there  is  still,  however,  a 
small  guard,  with  a  receiver  of  the  pontage* 
dues."     Burckhardt®®  also  gives  im  account  of 
this  bridge.     ^^  At  an  hour  and  a  half  below  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Noworan  is  the  bridge  over 
the    Jordan,    called    the    Djisr    Beni-Yakoub. 
The  road  continues  in  an  easy  slope  till  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  above  the  bridge,  where  it  be- 
c(Hnes  a  steep  descent.     The  river  flows  in  a  nar- 
row bed,  and  with  a  rapid  stream ;  for  the  lake 
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Houle,  whose  soutbern  extrendty  is  about  tbree 
<]^uarter8  of  an  hour  north  of  the  bridge,  is  upon 
a  kvel  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  lake 
of  Tiberias.  The  bridge  is  of  a  solid  cons<3ruc- 
tion,  with  four  arches ;  on  its  east  side  is  a  khan, 
much  frequented  by  travellers,  in  the  middle  of 
ivhieh  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  square  build- 
ing, constructed  with  basalt,  and  having  columns 
at  its  four  arches.  The  khan  contains  also  a 
luring.  The  Pacha  of  Damascus  here  keeps  a 
guard  of  a  few  men,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ghaffer^  or  tax  paid  by  all  Chris- 
tians who  cross  the  bridge.  The  bridge  divides 
the  pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Akka."^  From 
the  nature  of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  this  is  also  an  important  military  pass,  which 
must  always  have  rendered  its  possession  of  some 
consequence.®* 

IX.  Abilene  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1,  as  a 
province  governed  by  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of 
Tetrarch.  From  its  being  introduced  along  with 
Galilee,  Itursea,  and  Trachonitis,  it  is  probable 
that  it  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  dis- 

*    Bwekhardt   gives    the    name    in    Arabic     characters 

i^fti^Lj   ^  JL»   YAiv^-^  •      He  adds,  that  Banias  (Catarea  Phi- 

lip^pi)  bears  from  a  point  above  the  bridge  N.  by  E.  There 
is  a  guard-house  on  the  west  side  as  well  as  the  east.  The 
ordinary  ghaffer  is  about  ninepence  a  head ;  but  the  pilgrims 
who  pass  About  Easter,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalfim,  pay  seven 
shillings.— Travels  in  Syria,  p.  315,  316. — M. 
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tricts ;  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that,  according  to  Josephus,^^  Abila  of  Ly- 
sanias  (so  called,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name)  lay  contiguous 
to  Lebanon.     The  province  had  its  name  from 
the   chief  place,  Abila  or   Abel,®*  a   Hebrew 
word,  by  which  several  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  designated,  and  which  pro- 
bably signifies  a  grassy  spot.     In  the  district  in 
question,  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon, 
Ptolemy®*  sets  the  Abila  of  Lysanias,  which,  in 
the  Itinerary  named  after  the  Emperor  Antoni-* 
nus,  is  placed  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Da- 
mascus, and  thirty-eight  miles  south  of  Helio- 
polis  or  Baalbek.     Pococke,®®  in  the  year  1737, 
found  in  this  quarter  a  high  and  steep  mountain, 
on  the  summit  of  which  there  was  a  decayed 
church,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient   temple. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  the  place 
Nebi  Abel  (z.  e.  the  prophet  Abel),  and  believed 
that  Cain  buried  his  brother  Abel  here.     But 
the  origin  of  this  tradition  is  doubtless  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  confounding  of  the  true  name  of 
the   ancient   town,    Ahel^    (the  signification  of 
which  has  already  been  given),  with  the  name 
of  Cain's  murdered  brother,  sounded  in  the  He- 
brew, Hebel^  for  which  the  ancient  Greek  trans- 
lators put  "  Abel."     In  the  inner  wall  of  the 
above-mentioned  church,  Pococke  discovered  a 
stone  about  four  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  high, 
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with  a  Greek  inscription ;  but  a  piece  of  it  hav- 
ing been  broken  oflF,  the  ending  of  the  lines  is 
lost.  .  "  This  inscription  in   verse,"   says  Po- 
cocke,  "  appears  to  have  been  made  in  honour 
of  the  architect ;  it  runs  in  the  first  person,  and 
begins  with  the  date ;  it  then  mentions  "  Lysa- 
nias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  and  intimates  in  the 
last  line  that  a  lady,  named  Eusebia,  had  caused 
these  pillars  to  be  erected.    This  inscription  con- 
firms the  opinion  that  Abila  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  was  without  doubt  the  chief  town 
of  the  tetrarchate  of  Abilene,  which  is  said  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  to  have  been  under  the  government  of 
Lysanias.     Opposite  these  ruin^,  in  the  valley 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Barady,  I  saw  two 
columns  with  their  entablature,  which  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  portico  of  a  considerable 
building,  large  stones  being  scattered  here  and 
there  on  the  ground  beside  them.     I  conjecture 
that  Abila  stood  here,  and  perhaps  lay  on  both 
sides  of  the  river."     When  the  Romans  made 
themselves  masters  of  Western  Asia,  this  district 
also  became  subject  to  them,  and  the  Tetrarchs, 
who  had  probably  attained  to  independence  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Syrian  dominion,  were  es- 
tablished as  their  vassals.*^ 

*  The  Abila  of  Lyaanias  ('A/3/x«  ti  Av^afiou)  is,  by  some 
writers  (e,  g.  Home  in  his  Introduct.  Vol.  III.  p.  608),  con- 
founded with  Abel-beth-Maachah,  which  was  far  to  the  south 
of  it.     There  is  a  seeming  diso^pancy  between  the  chronology 
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At  pres^it,  under  the  government   of   the 
Turks,*  Syria  is  divided  into  five  govemnaents, 
(Eyalets  or  Pachalics.)*®     These  are,   1.  The 
paehalic  of  Aleppoj  to  which  belong   the  sub- 
governments  of  Aintab,  Badjazze,  Alexandretta, 
and   Antioch.     2.  The  paehalic  of  Damascus^ 
which  also  embraces   Hebron,  Jerusalem,   Nsr 
blous,  Bostra,  Horns,  and  Hamah.     3.  The  pa- 
ehalic of  TarahluB^  or   Tripoli^  which  extends 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Je-bail  (Byblus)  north- 
wards, as  far  as  Latikia.     4.  The  paehalic  of 
Seida  or  Ahka,    which,   extending    southwards 
from  Je-bail  to  near  Jaffa,  comprehends  also  the 
mountain  country  of  the  Druses,     5.  The  pa- 
ehalic of  GazQ^  including  Jaffa  and  the  ndigh- 
bouring  plains.     In  the  years  1810 — 1812,  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus  was  at  the  same  time  Pacha 
of  Tripoli,  and  consequently  in  posisession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Syria.     The  paehalic  of  Gaza 
was  then  united  with  that  of  Akka.     The  autho- 

of  Su  Luke  and  Josephus,  as  to  the  period  of  Lysanlu'  fg^ 
yemment  of  Abilene,  respecting  which  see  W%ner*ii  BibL 
RealwSrterbuch.  Art.  Abilene,  Caligula  gave  this  province  to 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  Claudius  confirmed  the  grant  to  him,  and 
also  to  his  son. — See  Josephns  Antiq.  XVIII.  6,  10 ;  XIX.  5 ; 
XX.  7)  1)  and  Comp.  Munter  de  Reb.  Itorseor.  (Gopenhag. 
1824.)    M. 

•  Since  this  was  written,  Syria  has  been  conquered  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  son  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  but,  in  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  East,  it  is  difficult  to  say  into  whose  penna- 
nent  possession  it  may  fall. M. 
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rity  of  the  Porte,  however,  has  so  much  declined 
in  Syria,  that  a  number  of  petty  independent 
chiefs  have  sprung  up,  who  set  the  Sultan  at  de- 
fiance. The  cities  of  Badjazze,  Alexandretta, 
and  Antioch,  have  each  an  independent  Aga. 
When  Burckhardt  was  in  that  country,  Kutshuk 
Ali,  lord  of  Badjazze,  openly  declared  his  con- 
tempt of  all  orders  from  the  Porte,  plundered 
and  insulted  the  officers  of  the  Sultan,  as  well 
as  all  strangers  passing  through  his  mountains ; 
and,  with  a  force  of  less  than  two  hundred  men, 
and  a  territory  confined  to  the  half  ruined  town 
of  Badjazze,  in  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  a 
few  miles  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  his  fa- 
ther and  he  had,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
defied  every  attempt  of  the  neighbouring  Pachas 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  particular  places  in 
Syria  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, proceeding  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Seleucia. — To  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name,  this  city  received  the 
appellation  of  '*  the  Pierian"  (Pierid)^  from  the 
adjacent  mountain  Pierius;  it  was  also  called 
"  Seleucia  on  the  sea."  According  to  1  Mac- 
cabees xi.  8,  Ptolemy  (Philometor)  king  of 
Egypt,  subdued  all  the  towns  which  lay  along 
the  east  coast  of  Syria,  as  far  as  Seleucia ;  and 
here  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  for  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  (Acts  xiii.  4.)     This  city  lay  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Orontes  or  Aasy,  in  a  naturally 
strong  position.     It  was  built  by  Seleucus   I. 
king  of  Syria,  after  he  had  overcome  Antigonus  : 
for,  not  considering  his  power  sufficiently  conso- 
lidated, he  fortified  this  place,  in  order  that  be 
might  be  able  to  take  refuge  in  it,  should  An- 
tioch  be  wrested  from  him.     It  was  situated  on 
the  south-western  declivity  of  a  rock,  and  was 
surrounded  with  strong  walls  and  towers,  some 
remains  of  which  Pocoke  found  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation.    By  the  Arabian  geographers,  Abul- 
feda^^  and  Edrisi,  this  town  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Suweida.^^     A  place  called  Kapse, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Armenians,  is  now  found  on 
the  site  of  Seleucia.     Beside  the  harbour  is  a 
well  fortified  suburb,  in  which  markets  are  held.^° 
2.  Antioch^  on  the  Orontes,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  called  the  Seleucidse,  (1 
Maccabees  iii.  37 ;  iv.  3.5),  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Syria. 
It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  of  the 
race  now  mentioned,  and  was  named  after  his  son 
Antiochus.    Its  favourable  situation,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  a  brilliant  court,  greatly  increased  its 
population.     It  even  became  necessary  to  erect 
a  second  town;    Seleucus   Callinicus    founded 
a  third,   and   Antiochus    Epiphanes    a  fourth. 
Each  town  had  its  particular  designation  and  dis- 
tinct walls,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  a 
strong  fortification,  and  denominated  TetrapoUs^ 
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»^  e.  the  four  cities.^  ^     Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors (several  of  whom  selected  this  as  their  re- 
sidence), the  greatness  of  Antioch  so  much  in- 
ereased,  that  it  extended  to  three  quarters  of  a 
g'eographical  mile  in  length,  and,  in  the  time  of 
Abulfeda,  it  was  almost  of  equal  breadth.^^     In 
the    history   of  Christianity,    this   city   is    re- 
markable as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  here  the  disciples  of 
Christ  were  first  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  Christians,"  (Acts  xi.  26;  xiii.  1,  et  seqq.  xv. 
22,  et  seqq.     Galatians  ii.  -II — 21.)     It  after- 
wards became  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  or  arch- 
bishop of  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  Antioch, 
as  the  chief  station  of  Christianity,  obtained  the 
name  of  Theopolis;  i.  e.  "  the  city  of  God."^' 
It  suffered  frequently  from  earthquakes,  and,  in 
the  year  540,  the  Persian  emperor  Chosroes  laid 
it  waste,  and,  because  the  inhabitants  had  in- 
sulted him  during  the  siege,  he  carried  most  of 
them  captive.     Justinian  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
although  it  did  not  reach  its  former  extent  and 
splendour,  yet,  by  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it 
had  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance.     In  the 
year  1098,  the  Crusaders,  after  a  tedious  block- 
ade, wrested  it  from  the  Saracens  by  treachery, 
whereupon    Bohemond    of    Tarentum    became 
prince  of  Antioch.    In  the  year  1268,  it  was  con- 
quered and  laid  waste  by  the  Egyptian  Sultan 
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Bibar,  and  the  seat  of  the  Greek  patriarcii  was 
then  removed  to  Damascus. 

The  Arabs  changed  the  name  Antiochia  imto 
Antakia^^^  and  the  mean  remains  of  tliis    oaee 
magnificent  city  are  still  so  de^gnated.^^     Otto 
Von  Richter  visited  it  from  Aleppo  in  Febru- 
ary 1816.»6    "On  the  right-hand  of  the  road," 
says  he,  "  the  Orcmtes  winds  through  a  wide 
valley,   which,   at    first,    rises   gradually,    but 
afterwards  very  steeply,  to  the  snow-olad  moun- 
tains on  the   north ;    towards    the    left   precis 
pitous  hills,  embellished  with   the  jGsdrest  ver- 
dure, and  a  great  profusion  of  flowers,  bound  the 
prospect     Limpid  rivulets  flow  from'their  deep 
and  rugged  hollows  to  refresh  the  thirsty  travel- 
ler, and  then  join   the  waters  of  the  Orontes. 
A  green  rock  projects  on  the  slope  of  the  nnms- 
tain,  and  upon  this  the  walls  of  Antioeh  are 
seen  reared  high   in  serpentine  windings  and 
fantastic  shapes.     I  speedily  reached  the  gate  of 
the  ancient  town,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are 
large  stones  placed  together  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  with  some  ornamental  work.     It  stands  be- 
tween two  strong   towers,   and  beside   it  is  a 
small  reservoir,  shaded  with  lofty  trees.      From 
this  point  there  is  almost  a  league  of  paved  way 
to  the  gate  of  the  modern  town.     The  latter 
scarcely  occupies  a  fourth  part  of  the  ancient 
Tetrapolis,  and  is  crowded  into  a  comer  of  it  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  Orontes.  The  strong 
walls  now  inclose  beautiful  gardens,  full  of  figs 
and  mulberries,  but  which  contain  no  other 
traces  of  the  ancient  town  than  pieces  of  bricks 
and  tiles.  The  walls  thence  ascend  the  moun- 
tain in  zigzag  lines,  and  pass  over  the  summit 
of  the  rocks.  These  precipitous  heights,  al- 
though included  within  the  city-walls,  could 
never  have  been  cultivated,  as  is  indeed  mani- 
fest from  the  numerous  sepulchral  cavities.  Had 
a  fortress  been  erected  at  the  top,  it  could  cer- 
tainly have  long  withstood  the  possessors  of  the 
town,  although  too  high  to  be  able  to  command 
it.  Upon  the  lower  and  less  precipitous  decli- 
vities, are  seen  the  remains  of  churches  andlother 
edifices,  while  all  around  are  gardens^blooming  in 
the  fairest  verdure,  and  full  of  the  finest  almond 
trees.  The  modern  town,  with  its  narrow  streets, 
presents  but  a  poor  appearance,  yet  I  found 
more  activity  in  the  workshops  of  carpenters  and 
joiners  than  I  expected ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  is  provided  with  large  water-wheels, 
there  are  considerable  manufactories  of  moroc- 
oo-leather.  The  fishing  in  the  celebrated  lake, 
through  which  the  Orontes  passes,  forms  an  im- 
portant  branch  of  trade,  and  is  chiefly  prosecuted 
by  the  Christians.  These,  however,  are  much 
less  numerous  than  might  be  expected  in  the 
flaee  where  they  first   received  their   distinc- 
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tive  appellation.     There  are  but  few   Gre^ 
or  Armenians. 

3.  Daphne^  a  place  on  the  Orontes,  about 
four  miles  south-west  of  Antioch,  with  a  grove, 
in  which  stood  a  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  which  afforded  an  asylum  to  all  who 
took  refuge  in  it,  either  on  account  of  having 
committed  some  crime,  or  in  order  to  escape 
from  their  enemies.  Hence,  when  the  Jewish  high 
priest  Onias  III.,  wished  to  secure  )iimself  against 
the  violence  of  his  rivals,  he  fled  to  Daphne^  (2 
Maccabees  ii.  33) ;  but  Menelaus,  having  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  Andronicus,  who  held  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria  in  the  absence  of  King  An- 
tiochbs  Epiphanes,  Onias  was  artfully  enticed 
out  of  his  asylum  and  murdered.  Of  the  grove, 
which  was  formerly  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Antioch  in  their  pleasure  excursions,  no  re- 
mains now  exist ;  and  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Daphne  is  occupied  by  a  few  peasants  houses  and 
two  small  mills,  and  receives  the  name  of  Beit-^- 
Maa^  i.  e.  the  Waterhouse.*^ 

4.  Chelboriy  Halyhon^  Halehy^^  commonly  call- 
ed Aleppo  by  Europeans,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, as  it  is  still  the  largest  and  handsomest  of 
the  towns  of  Syria,  lying  on  the  river  Kowik.  It 
is  mentioned  under  the  first  of  these  names  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  in  the  prediction  against  Tyre, 
(ch.  xxviii.  18).     "  Damascus  traded  with  thee 
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in  the  wine  of  Helbon  and  fine  wool."     The  nu- 
xnerous  gardens,  which  surround  Aleppo  to  the 
extent  of  two  leagues,  still  yield  several  kinds 
of  grapes :  a  small  white  grape  especially,  ac- 
cording to  Russell,^^  is  reckoned  superior  to  all 
the  rest.     "  The  large  grapes  produced  in  the 
houses,  upon  the  vines  that  cover  the  stairs  or 
arbours,  are  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  have 
little  flavour.     The  ripe  grapes  begin  to  appear 
in  the  market  in  September,  but  the  height  of 
the  vintage  is  not  commenced  till  November. 
It  is  customary  to  let  off*  the  new  wine  at  Christ- 
mas;  and  reckoned   necessary   that   the  juice 
should  remain  in  the  jar  six  weeks  in  order  to  be 
properly  fermented.     The   grapes  produced  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  are  not  suflScient  for  the 
annual  consumption.     The  grapes  for  making 
wine  are  brought  from  Khillis  and  other  places. 
The  white  wines  are  palatable,  but  so  thin  and 
poor,  that  it  is  with  diflSculty  they  can  be  pre- 
served sound  from  year  to  year.     The  red  wine 
seldom  appears  at  European  tables ;  it  is  deep- 
coloured,  strong,  heady,  without  flavour,   and 
more  apt  to  produce  drowsy  stupidity  than  to 
raise  the  spirits.      One-third  part  of  white  wine 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  red,  make  a  liquor  to- 
lerably palatable,  and  much. lighter  than  the  red 
wine  by  itself." 

It  was  probably  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  who 
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embellished  this  city,  that  Halybon  or   Haleb 
received  the  appellation  of  Beroea,  ^°®    from  a 
Macedonian  town  of  the  same  name ;  it  having 
been  customary  with  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings 
to  designate   rivers,   mountains,  and  towns  in 
Syria  by  names  derived  from  their  original  coun- 
try.    Haleb  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  jriiL  4, 
under  the  name  of  Beroea.     Lysias,  the  guardian 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  caused  the  rebellious  and 
traitorous  Menelaus  to  be  here  put  to  death. 
The  modern  Aleppo,  including  twelve  suburbs, 
is  about  two  leagues  in  circuit.      Among  all  the 
towns  of  Syria  this  is  the  best  built,  and  it  p^^ 
haps  excels  any  place  in  Turkey  for  cleanliness, 
which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  streets  being 
paved  with  flag  stones.     The  houses  are  built  of 
free  stone,  and  are  mostly  inhabited  in  the  up- 
per story  only ;  the  lower  is  used  for  warehouses, 
stables,    kitchens    and    the    like,    or    contains 
an  alcove   for    the    head    of  the    family,    be- 
ing furnished  with  carpets  and*  cushions,  and 
serving  as  the  visiting  room.     The  castle  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  an  artificial  hill, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  (which  is  commonly  dry), 
hollowed  out  of  the  soft  limestone.^®*     The  po- 
pulation of  Aleppo,  in  the  year  1815,  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  among  whom 
were  forty  thousand  Sherifs  (descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed), distinguished  by  their  green  turbans, 
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about  eighty  thomand  other  Mahometans,  and 
the  same  number  of  Christians  and  Jews,'^  the 
latter  amounting  to  about  fire  thousand.^^  On 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  and  following  days^  in 
the  year  1822,  the  greater  part  of  this  city  was 
converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins  by  an  awful  earth- 
quake. 

5.  Eezeph,^^^  is  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian 
general  Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isaiah 
xxxvii.  12),  among  the  towns  enr  small  states  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  of  which  the  Assyrians 
had  made  themselves  masters.  It  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  Rezeph  was  the  same 
town  as  that  called  Resepha  by  Ptolemy,  and 
specified  by  him  among  the  places  in  the  territory 
of  Palmyra.  Abulfeda,  in  his  description  of  Sy- 
ria, notices  it  under  the  name  of  Resepha,  ^^*  and 
observes,  that  it  was  commonly  called  Rosaj^vait 
Hashem,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name.  It  lay,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
(who  visited  it  in  person),  not  quite  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west  side  of  that 
rirer.  Arsoffa,'^*  which  Halifax,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  journey  to  Palmyra,  mentions  as  a 
place  lying  four  leagues  from  the  Euphrates,  is 
not  different  from  Rezeph  or  Resepha. 

*  Not  iar  from  Aleppo  is  a  village  called  Tedif^  to  which  the 
Jews  resort,  on  account  of  a  earrem,  where  they  belieye  Ezra 
wrote  a  leaf  of  the  Torah,  on  hii  journey  to  Babylon,^i^M. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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6.  Tiphsah}^^  or  Thipsach^  is  mentioned  in  1 
Kings  iv.  24,  as  being  at  the  extreme  north-east 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon.     '*  Solo- 
mon," it  is  there  said,  "  had  dominion  over  all  the 
region  on  this  side  the  river,  (i.  e,  the  Euphrates) 
from  Tiphsah  even  to   Azzah,"  (Gaza)  which 
was  the  south-western  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    The  word  Thiphsah  signifies  "  a  pas- 
sage,*' and  thus  denotes  a  place  at  which  it  was 
customary  to  cross  the  Euphrates.     Now,  such 
a  place  was  that  called  Thapsacus  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  the  close  similarity  of 
that  name   to  the  Hebrew  name,  can  scarcely 
fail   to    be    observed.^®^      At    Thapsacus,    the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  led 
their  armies  across  the  river,  which  was  four  stadia 
broad.  i<^8     Xenophon  calls  Thapsacus   a  large 
and  rich  city.     Ptolemy^°^  includes  it  in  Arabia 
Deserta;  but  Pliny"^  and  Stephanus,  in  Syria. 
It  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  long  day's  journey 
from  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.     In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  called  Amphipolis.     In  the  second  Book 
of  Kings,  ch.  xv.  16,  it  is  related,  that  Mena- 
chem,  king  of  Israel,    depopulated  "  Tiphsah, 
and  the  coasts  thereof  from  Tirzah."     But  this 
must  have  been  a  diflferent  place  from  that  on  the 
Euphrates :    for   the  latter  was   too   far   from 
Tirzah,  (which  lay  in  the  territory  of  the  ten 
tribes),  to  admit  the  supposition,  that  an  Israel- 
itish  king,  whose  power  was  never  extensive,  had 
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made  himself  master  of  so  large  a  tract  of  country, 
even  but  for  a  short  period. 

7.  Rechoboth  on  the  river,^"  i,  e.  on  the  Euph- 
rates, was,  according  to  Genesis  xxxvi.  37,  the 
birth-place  of  Saul,  king  of  Edom.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  town  called  by  Arabian 
writers,  Rachahath  Malik  Ibn  Tauk^^^  from  its 
having  been  built  by  Malik,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors under  the  Caliph  Ilashid.  But,  even  so 
early  as  Abulfeda's  time,  this  place  had  been 
again  laid  waste,  and  had  dwindled  down  to  the 
size  of  a  village,  in  which,  however,  some  ancient 
memorials  still  existed.  It  stands  on  a  hill  be- 
tween Rakkah  and  Anah.  Rauwolf,  who  tra- 
velled on  the  Euphrates  from  Bir  to  Bagdad, 
came,  between  Rakkah  and  Anah,  to  Errachabi, 
*'  a  pretty  large  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Arabia, 
which  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  about 
half  a  [German]  mile  from  the  water.""'  It  is 
not  improbable  to  suppose  this  town  to  be  Rach- 
abath  or  Rechoboth  on  the  Euphrates. 

8.  Hamaih  or  Chamathy  on  the  Orontes  or 
Aasy,  was,  in  the  time  of  David,  the  chief  town 
of  a  principality  or  small  kingdom,  on  which  ac- 
count the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  vi.  2),  calls  it 
"  the  great."  In  the  age  of  the  Jewish  king 
Hezekiah,  (about  728  years  before  Christ),  the 
town,  along  with  its  territory,  was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians,  (see  2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  xviii.  34 ; 
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xix.  18.     iMoah  x.  9;   xsrxti  \9}*    Jeremkb 

says,  (ch.  xlix.  2,  5),  ^<  Hama^  i»  ^nf^vndedf 
and  Arpad,  for  they  have  h^ard  eidl  tidings" 
respecting  the  ChakleaH  hordes  which  threatei^ 
ed  them, — from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
these  places,  even  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Assyrians,  commonly  enjoyed  tranqniUity.  It 
was  under  the  Syro-Macedonian  sovereigns  that 
Hamath  was  first  called  Epiphania,"^  probaMy 
from  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  yet  the  natives  seem 
always  to  have  preserved  the  ancient  nanae,  which 
it  still  bears.  Abulfeda,  the  well-known  Arabian 
geographer  and  historian,  who  was  prince  of 
Hamath  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury,  correctly  states,***  that  this  city  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  books  of  the  Israelites.  It  is 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  both  banks  of 
the  Aasy,  and  stretches  along  the  steep  declivi- 
ties of  the  rocks,  being  embellished,  in  the  lower 
part,  by  large  and  flourishing  gardens.  It  is  of 
considerable  circuit,  the  streets  are  wide  and  con- 
venient, but,  as  in  most  eastern  towns,  unpaved 
and  dirty.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  quad- 
rangular mound,  on  which  the  castle  formerly 
stood .  The  stones  and  other  materials  with  which 
this  hill  seems  to  have  been  faced,  have  been 
taken  away,  and  used  in  the  erection  of  modem 
buildings.  In  the  town  are  four  bridges  over 
the  Aasy,  which  river  supplies  it  with  water,  by 
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means  of  artificial  works.  These  are  particular* 
ly  noticed  by  AbuUeda,^  and  are,  as  Otto  Von 
Richter  remarks,^ '^  among  the  chief  curiosities 
of  Hamatji.  As  the  town  lies,  in  part,  higher 
than  the  channel  of  the  Orontes,  the  water  <d 
the  river,  in  order  that  it  may  be  diffused  orer 
the  whole,  is  ndsed  by  mesms  of  buckets  fixed  to 
high  wheels,^  which  empty  themselres  into  stone 
canals,  supported  by  lofty  arches.  "  The  lux- 
uriant verdure  of  the  creeping  plants,  which,  be- 
ing nourished  by  a  continual  moisture,  grow  with 
exuberance  over  all  the  arches  and  pillars;  the 
adjacent  gardens,  with  their  streams  of  water ; 
the  BMMintainous  sides  of  the  valley,  covered 
with  houses,  and  the  mosques  towering  above 


*  The  following  is  AbtUfeda's  account  of  his  own  dty  Ha- 
math,  taken  from  Koehler^s  Editioii  of  his  Tabula  ftyriset,  p. 
1^  *'  Chamat  is  an  ancient  eity,  of  which  -menXioD.  is  made 
in  the  books  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  towns  of  Syria.  The  Orontes  flows  round  the  great- 
er part  of  the  city  on  the  east  and  north.  It  boasts  of  a  lofty 
and  well-built  dtadeL  Widnn  the  town  are  many  dams  and 
water-machijies,  by  means  of  which  the  waiter  is  led  off  by  ca- 
nals from  the  river  to  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  supply  private 
houses.  Al-Adriwif  in  the  book  which  he  enticed  Ax^^^adatf 
t.  e.  '  Collections/  calls  this  an  ancient  city,  of  which  mention 
h  made  in  at' Torah,  t.  e  the  P^itateudi.  It  is  remaiified  of 
this  plaee,  and  of  Schaizar,  that  Uiey  abound  mope  in  waiter 
machines  than  any  other  cities  in  Syria.** — M. 

*  Called  in  Arabic  ifjA*J  Naoura,  The  name  of  the  largest, 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  Naoura  el  Mfohmmmedpe^'-M^ 
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them,  combine  to  form  a  scene  that  is  highly 
picturesque."  The  number  of  these  water- 
wheels  is  stated  by  Burckhardt"^  at  about  a 
dozen ;  the  diameter  of  the  largest  is,  at  least, 
seventy  feet.  The  chief  traffic  of  the  town  is 
carried  on  with  the  Arabs,  who  purchase  there 
the  cloth  and  furniture  of  their  tents.  In  the 
year  1812,  when  Burckhardt  was  at  Hamath, 
the  governor  had  jurisdiction  over  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  inhabited  villages,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  which  lay  waste.  The  western  part  of 
this  district  forms  the  granary  of  northern  Syria, 
though  the  harvest  neVer  yields  more  than  ten 
for  one,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
.  number  of  mice,  which  sometimes  completely 
destroy  the  crops. 

9.  Riblah^^^  is  mentioned,  (Numbers  xxxiv. 
11),  among  those  places  through  which  the 
north-east  boundary  line  of  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tory should  be  drawn.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  town 
in  question  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Hamath, 
as  may  be  learned  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  33,  and 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  5 ;  lii.  9,  10,  where  it  is  related 
that  Nebuchadnezzar*  had  his  head  quarters 
there,  and  that  the  king  of  Judah  was  taken 
thither  for  judgment.      Some   ancient  Jewish 


■  In  the  passage  in  2  Kings,  Pharaoh-Necho  is  mentioned  as 
the  possessor  of  Riblah.— M. 
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Kabbis  were  of  opinion,  that  this  town  was  the 
same  as  that  called  by  the  Greeks,  Daphne, 
"which  lay  near  to  Antioch;  others  have  even 
conceived  this  latter  city  to  be  Riblah:"^  but 
Antioch  and  Daphne  lay  much  too  far  north 
from  the  borders  of  Palestine  to  admit  of  Rib- 
lah  being  taken,  either  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
No  place  of  this,  or  a  similar  name,  is  mention- 
ed by  any  ancient  writers  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Arabians,  as  being  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  territory  of  Hamath;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  impossible  more  particularly  to 
define  the  situation  of  Riblah. 

10.  Tadmor^  or  Tamar^^^^  a  town  built  by 
King  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  18.  2  Chron.  viii. 
4),*^^  was  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Hamath,  to  the  south-east  of  that  city,  in  a  fer- 
tile tract,  surrounded  with  sandy  deserts.*^^ 
The  Hebrew  name  Tamar,  signifies  "  a  palm 
tree ;"  hence  the  Greek  and  Roman  appellation 
of  Palmyra^  L  e,  the  city  of  Palms.  It  still 
preserves  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Thad- 
mor.^^^  Palm  trees  are  still  found  in  the  gardens 
around  the  town,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as 
would  warrant,  as  they  once  did,  the  imposition 
of  the  name.. 

This  city  was  built  by  Solomon,  probably  with 
the  view  of  placing  in  it  a  garrison,  by  me^ns 
of  which,  as  the  northern  bulwark  of  his  king- 
dom, it  might  serve  to  prevent  the  predatory 
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inroadi  of  the  Arabs.     Of  its  fate,  after  llie  time 
of  S<domon,    nothing  is  known.      The  eld^ 
PUny,  in  the  fimt  century  of  oxa  aera,  mentioBS 
Palmyim  as  a  considerable  town,  which,  along 
ifith  its  territory,  formed  an  independent  eom- 
monwealth^  between  the  Roman  and  PartfaiEyi 
empires."*     In  the  time  oiihe  Emperor  Trajan, 
however,  it  was  lying  waste,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
his  successor  Hadrian,  and  from  him  received 
the  name  oi  Hadrianopolis,    Caracalla  invested 
it  with  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony.     Du- 
ring the  weak  administration  of  the  Emperors 
Gallienus  and  Valerian,  in  the  third  century, 
while  independent  governments  were  arising  in 
several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Ode- 
natus  made  himself  master  of  Palmyra  and  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  assuming  the  regal 
title  himself,  also  bestowed  it  upon  his  consort 
Zenobia  and  his  eldest  son  Herod."^     After  his 
death,  Zenobia,  styling  herself  ^'  queen  of  the 
East,"  ruled  over  naiost  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  as  well  as  over  her  own 
territories,  and  with  so  much  firmness  and  po- 
licy, that  Aurelian,   who  vanquished  her  and 
led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome,  could  not  widi- 
hold  his  admiration.     On  the  revolt  of  Palmyra 
shortly  after,  Aurelian  having  recovered  posses- 
sion, caused  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
regard  to  sex,  age,  or  circumstMioes,  to  be  put 


/ 
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to  death.  He,  however,  ordered  the  temple  of 
the  sun  to  be  restored,  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
town,  and  appointed  a  deputy  over  the  district 
attached  to  it.  Diocletian  adorned  the  city  with 
a  few  additional  structures ;  and,  under  the  Em* 
peror  Honorius,  it  still  had  a  garrison,  and  wag 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Justinian  strengthened  the 
fortifications,  and  also  constructed  a  very  costly 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their 
conquests,  along  with  their  new  doctrines,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Arabia,  Palmyra  was  <me 
of  the  first  places  which  became  subject  to  the 
caliphs ;  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan era,  which  corresponds  to  the  year 
659  of  the  Christian,  a  battle  was  fought  here 
between  the  caliphs  Ali  dsA  Moawiah,  in  which 
victory  declared  for  the  former.  In  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  127,  (a.  d.  744),  Palmyra  was  still 
so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  cost  the  caliph  Mer- 
wan  a  blockade  of  seven  months  before  he  could 
reduce  it,  the  rebel  Solyman  having  shut  himself 
up  in  it.  From  this  period  it  fell  gradually  into  de* 
cay.  Abulfeda,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  speaks  of  Tadmor,  as  merely  a  vil- 
lage, but  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  old  and  mag- 
nificent edifices.^26 

These  relics  of  ancient  architectural  art  and 
splendour,  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe  to 
exist  till  towards  the  close  of  the  sev^iteenth  cen* 
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tury.  In  the  year  1678,  some  English  merchants, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Huntington,  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  resolved  to 
convince  themselves,  by  actual  survey,  of  the 
existence  of  those  immense  ruins  which  were  said 
to  be  found  in  the  desert,  and  of  which  they  had 
heard  the  Bedouins  speak  with  astonishment. 
Their  first  expedition  was  unfortunate;  the 
Arabs  plundered  them  of  every  thing,  and  obliged 
them  to  return  with  their  object  unaccomplished. 
In  the  year  1691,  they  undertook  a  second  jour- 
ney from  Aleppo,  which  was  successful.  Their 
report  of  the  discovered  ruins,  however,  met  with 
little  credit :  it  was  thought  improbable  that  a 
city,  which,  according  to  their  accounts,  must 
have  been  so  magnificent,  should  have  been  set 
down  in  a  country  surrounded  with  deserts.  But 
when,  in  the  year  1753,  Robert  Wood  publish- 
ed ^^^  the  views  and  plans,  which  had  been  taken 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  Dawkins  on  the 
spot,  two  years  before,  the  truth  of  the  earlier 
reports  could  no  longer  be  doubted ;  and  it  was 
confessed,  that  neither  Greece  nor  Italy  could 
exhibit  antiquities,  which,  in  point  of  splendour, 
could  rival  those  of  Palmyra.  The  examina- 
tions of  the  above  travellers  shew,  that  the  ruins 
are  of  two  kinds ; — the  one  class  must  have  ori- 
ginated in  very  remote  times,  and  consists  of 
rude,  unshapen  masses  ;  the  other,  to  which  the 
more  gorgeous  monuments  belong,  bears  the  im- 
press of  later  ages.     They  prove  from  the  style 
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t)f  architecture,  that  the  latter  buildings  must 
have  been  erected  in  the  three  centuries  preced- 
ing Diocletian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order 
of  pillars  was  preferred  to  every  other.  With 
great  ingenuity  they  demonstrate,  that  Palmyra, 
which  lay  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey 
from  the  Euphrates,  owed  its  prqsperity  to  the 
advantage  of  its  position  on  one  of  the  great 
roads,  by  which  the  valuable  commerce,  which 
subsisted  between  Western  Asia  and  India,  was 
anciently  carried  on.  They  farther  show,  that 
Palmyra  reached  its  highest  wealth  and  greatness 
at  the  time,  when,  having  become  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Parthians,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  the  policy  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
in  the  wars  of  those  two  nations,  and  to  render 
the  luxury  of  both  subservient  to  their  own 
opulence. 

The  present  Tadmor  consists  of  a  number 
of  peasants'  huts,  crowded  together  upon  the 
pavement  of  large  flat  stones,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Upon 
that  temple  architecture  lavished  her  chief 
ornaments,  and  poured  forth  all  her  magnifi- 
cence. The  court,  by  which  it  was  enclosed, 
was  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet  square. 
Within  the  court,  a  double  range  of  columns 
was  continued  all  round.  More  than  sixty  of 
these  pillars  were-  still  standing  in  November 
1815,  and  for  the  most  part  in  good  preserva- 
tion.    In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the  tern- 
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pie,  an  oblong  quadrangular  building,  surround* 
ed  with  columns,  of  which,  at  the  time  m^ition- 
ed,  th^e  were  still  standing  about  twenty,  though 
without  cajRtais,  of  which  they  had  be^a  plun- 
dered, probably  because  they  were  composed  of 
metal.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  used  at 
present  as  a  mosque,  with  a  very  mean  roof. 
The  valley,  which  forms  the  road  from  Hows 
(Emesa)  to  Tadmor,  is,  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  beside  the  town,  covered  with  s^ 
pulchral  monuments,  which  are  not  all  of  the  same 
height,  though  in  a  similar  form.  The  highest 
have  five  compartments :  over  the  entxauce  are 
found  Greek  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  A 
league  westward  from  Tadmor,  there  issi^s  from 
the  strata  of  limestone  a  mineral  spring,  whidi 
soon  after  divides  itself  into  several  braachas, 
and  irrigates  the  gardens.  Upon  the  bsufiks  of 
this  streamlet,  Otto  Von  Richter  found  the  only 
flowers  in  or  near  Tadmor — the  environs  of  whidi 
nowhere  else  presented  so  much  as  a  tuft  of  gmss 
to  the  searching  eye. 

1 1.  BaalGad^^^  lay,  according  to  Joshua  xi.  17, 
"  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount  Her- 
mon/'  It  is  also  said  in  Joshua  siii.  5,  that 
among  those  parts  of  Palestine  which  were  un- 
subdued by  the  Hebrews  at  the  death  of  Joshua 
was,  "  all  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-ridmg  from 
Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  en- 
tering into  Hamath."  These  circumstances  lead, 
with  some  d^ree  of  certainty,  to  the  coadu- 
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81011,  that  Baal  Gad  is  the  same  place,  which, 
from  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  sun  having 
stood  there,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopo^ 
lisy  t.  e.  City  of  the  Sun,  and  which  the  natives 
at  present  call  Baalbek^  a  name  which  appears 
to  have  the  same  meaning.     The  second  half  of 
that  word  (Beh)  is  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Egyptian,  Baki^  '*  a  town ;"  since,  as   Macro- 
bins  assures  us,  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  in- 
troduced in  very  remote  times  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  into  the  Syrian  Heliopolis.     The  word 
Baal^  i.  e.  Lord,  signified  a  god  over  Syria  and 
Phoenicia    generally,    and    hence    the    above 
most  ancient  name  of  the  place,  "  Baal  Gad" 
**  the  god  of  fortune,"  i.  e.  the  planet  Jupiter.^** 
But  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  and  of  Jupiter  became  blended,  the  name 
Baal  appears  to  have  been  also  applied  to  the 
former."'     If  the  Baal  Hamon^  mentioned  in  So- 
lomon's Song  viii.  1 1,"*  was  the  name  of  a  place 
that  actually  existed,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  identical  with  Baal  Gad,  or 
HeHopolis  ;"*  for  Hamon  may  have  been  a  cor- 
ruption for  "  Amon,"  the  Hebrew  way  of  pro- 
nouncing the  "  Ammon"  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
is  seen  in  the  name  of  the  town   No  Amon,  in 
Nahum  iii.  8.     The  Greeks,  however,  identi- 
fied the  Egyptian  divinity  of  that  name  with  Ju- 
piter.    He  was  represented  by  a  ram's  head  as  a 
tytsbol  of  the  sun,  when  in  the  sign  Aries  in 
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spring.'^*  It  is  probable  that  Baalath,"®  which 
is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  ix.  18,  along  with  Tad- 
mor  or  Palmyra,  as  places  built  by  Solomon,  is 
only  another  name  for  Baal  Gad.  To  this  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Baalbek  ascribe 
the  building  of  the  town  to  King  Solomon.^^^ 

It  lies  on  the  lowest  declivity  of  Antilibanus, 
at  the  opening  of  a  small  valley  in  the  plain  El- 
Bekaa.  The  modern  town  consists  of  a  number 
of  mean  huts  built  of  red  stone,  and  a  few  half- 
ruined  mosques.  A  small  stream  runs  through 
the  valley :  it  has  been  divided  into  numberless 
branches  for  the  sake  of  irrigation.  At  the 
deepest  part  of  the  valley,  it  flows  round  the 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins,  which 
here  rise  above  the  dark  green  of  the  trees,  while 
the  snowy  fields  on  the  highest  summit  of  Leba- 
non (which  lies  directly  opposite)  gleam  through 
the  airy  pillars.^^®  The  town,  inhabited  by  a 
few  hundred  Maronites,  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Jews,  belongs  at  present  to  an  Emir  of  the  Me- 
tualis,  a  Moslem  sect,  which,  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar maxims  and  usages,  has  formed  itself  into 
a  distinct  tribe.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  the 
Sun"^  lie  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the  mountain, 
and  are  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Castle." 
Among  these  ruins,  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tator is  first  excited  by  the  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
is  an  oblong  square  building,  138  feet  in  length, 
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and  96  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  with  pil- 
lars of  the  Corinthian  order,  54  feet  high,  and 
6  feet  3  inches  in  diameter.     His  attention  is 
then  attracted   to   the   ruins  of  the  unfinished 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  occupy  the  remain- 
ing space,  and  are  divided  into  two  courts.     A 
regular  range  of  apartments  runs  round  the  wall 
of  each  court,  oblong  and   semicircular  cham- 
bers alternating.      The  apartments  are  full  of 
round  and  angular  niches,  which,  as  well  as  the 
doors  and  gates,  are  adorned  with  extreme  rich- 
ness.    The  circumstance  mentioned  by  Macro- 
bins,  of  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  and  of  Jupiter  into  Baalbek  from  Egypt,  is 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  a  late  traveller. 
Otto  Von  Richter.^^^     "  Isis  and  Horus  often 
unequivocally  appear.     The  winged  globes,  sur- 
rounded with  serpents,  show  that  the  priests  of 
Baalbek  received  the  ideas  of  their  divinity  from 
On,  the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt.     It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  any  thing  here 
was  the  work  of  Solomon,  or  how  much  of  the 
original  erection  has  been  afterwards  altered  ta 
serve  other  purposes.     We  saw  the  celebrated 
Trilithon,  or  the  three  great  stones,  in  the  wall 
of  the  old  castle.     None  of  them  can  be  under 
60  feet  in  length  (the  largest  is  62  feet  9  inches), 
and  12  feet  in  breadth  and  thickness.     They  are 
the  largest  stones  1  have  ever  seen,  and  might 
of  themselves  have  easily  given  rise  to  the  po- 
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pillar  (^nioiiy  tbat  Baalbek  was  bmlt  by  angels 
and  demons  at  the  command  of  Solcmion.  The 
whole  wall,  indeed,  is  composed  of  immense 
stones,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  which  are  still  shewn  in  the 
mosque  £s-Sachra  on  Mount  Moriah,  cannot  fedl 
to  be  obsenred." 

Burkhardt  having  seen  Tadmor  a  few  nionths 
beforevisiting  Baalbek,  comparison  between  these 
two  renowned  remains  of  antiquity  naturally  offer- 
ed itself  to  his  mind.  "  The  entire  view  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance, 
is  infinitely  more  striking  than  those  of  Baalb^ ; 
but  there  is  not  any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tad- 
mor so  imponng  as  the  interior  view  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  fiaalbek.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Tad- 
m<^  is  upon  a  grander  scale  than  that  of  Baalbek ; 
but  it  is  choked  up  with  Arab  houses,  which  admit 
only  a  view  of  the  building  in  detail.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Baalbek  is  richer  than  that  of  Tadmor. 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced, 
and  include  a  larger  space  than  the  present  town 
ever  occupied,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state. 
Its  circuit  may  be  between  three  and  four  miles. 
On  the  east  and  north  sides,  the  gates  of  the 
modem  town,  formed  in  the  ancient  wall,  still 
remain  entire,  especially  the  northern  gate ;  it  is 
a  narrow  niche,  and  comparatively  very  small.  I 
SRq>pose  it  to  be  of  Saracen  origin.  '  The  women 
of  Baalbek  are  esteemed  the  handsomest  of  the 
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neighbouring  country,  and  many  Dama^^enes 
marry  Baalbek  girls.  The  air  of  Belad,  Baal- 
bek, and  the  Bekaa,  however,  is  £Eir  from  being 
bealthy.  The  chain  of  the  Libanus  interrupts 
the  course  of  the  westerly  winds,  which  are  re- 
gular  in  Syria  during  the  summer  months ;  aaid 
the  want  of  these  winds  renders  the  climate  ex- 
tremely hot  and  oppressive.  The  ruined  town 
of  Baalbek  contains  about  seventy  Metaweli  fa- 
milies, and  twenty-five  of  Catholic  Christians. 
The  Emir  lives  in  a  spacious  building  called  the 
Serai.  The  inhabitants  fabricate  white  cotton 
cloth  like  that  of  Zahlc ;  they  have  some  dyeing 
houses,  and  had,  till  within  a  few  years,  some 
tanneries.  The  men  are  artizans  here,  and  not 
the  women."*] 

12.  Damascus^  the  Dammesek  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Arabs  pronounce  Dimashk^  and  the 
Syrians  Darmsuk.^^  The  modem  Arabs,  how- 
ever, in  conformity  with  their  usual  practice  of 
designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of  the 
country,  call  it  El-Sham^  ^^  i,  e.  Syria.  It  lies 
upon  the  river  Barada,  the  Chrysorrhoas  of  the 
ancients,  in  an  extensive  plain,  open  to  the  south 
and  east,  but  on  the  west  and  north  shut  in  by 
mountains,  which  send  forth  so  many  streams, 
as  to  render  the  district  of  Damascus  the  best 

»  Bnrckhardt's  Syria,  p.  13— 16— M. 
VOL.  II.  S 
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watered  and  most  pleasant  of  all  Sjrria.  The 
Arabs  term  it  one  of  the  four  paradises  of  the 
£ast,^^and  relate  that  Mohammed,  as  he  viewed 
irom  an  eminence  the  splendour  of  the  city  of 
which  he  wished  to  take  possession,  hesitated  to 
enter  it,  because  he  knew  that  man  can  enjoy 
only  one  paradise,  and  he  had  resolved  that  his 
should  not  be  in  this  earth. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  mentioned,  Gen.  xv.  2,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Elieser,  the  steward  of  Abraham.  In  the 
time  of  David,  it  formed  an  independent  state,  and 
sent  auxiliaries  to  the  king  of  Zobah.  David, 
however,  defeated  the  armies  of  both,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6).  Yet, 
in  the  latter  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  Reson, 
the  son  of  Eliada,  threw  off  the  Jewish  yoke, 
and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  (i  Klings 
xi-  23,  24,  25).  A  long  time  afterwards,  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  requested  succour  of  Benhadad, 
king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha,  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  instigated  him  to  an  invasion  of 
the  enemy's  country  (1  Kings  xv.  18 — 22). 
From  this  time  forth,  we  find  the  kings  of  Israel 
(the  ten  tribes)  in  perpetual  warfisure  with  the 
kings  of  Damasco-Syria,  all  of  whom  bore 
the  name,  or  rather  the  title  of  Benhadad.^^ 
Jeroboam,  the  second  of  the  name,  king  of 
Israel,  regained  the  ascendancy  over  the  king 
of  Syria,  and  subdued  the  two  principal  towns, 
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Damascus  and  Hamath,  (2  Kings  xiv.  25,  et  $eq.) 
On  his  death,  however,  the  Syrians  again  reco- 
vered their  independence,  and  the  title  of  King 
of  Damascus  was  assumed  by  Rezin.  Having 
formed  an  alliance  against  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  suc- 
cessively kings  of  Judah,  with  Pekah,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he 
invaded  and  laid  waste  the  Jewish  territory. 
Ahaz,  being  unable  longer  to  withstand  his  com- 
bined enemies,  called  to  his  assistance  Tiglath- 
pilesar,  King  of  Assyria,  who  conquered  and 
destroyed  Damascus,  and  took  possession  of  Da- 
masco-Syria. '  On  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  this  district  became  a  province  of  the 
Chaldean  or  Babylonian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Persian  and  Macedonian  empires.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  JDamascus  and 
its  territory  became  a  part  of  the  Syro- Grecian 
kingdom  under  the  Seleueidae,  Antiochus  remov- 
ing his  residence  hither.  During  the  commo- 
tions in  Syria  under  Demetrius  II.,  the  Jewish 
prince  Jonathan  appears  (as  may  be  inferred 
from  1  Maccabees  xii.  32),  to  have  obtained 
possession  of  Damascus  ft*om  the  Maccabean 
family;  but  whether  he  maintained  himself  in 
possession  of  that  city  is  not  known.  Pompey, 
in  the  war  against  Tigranes,  caused  Damascus 
to  be  taken  by  Metellus  and  Lselius,  about  the 
year  b>  c.  64.  But,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  we  find  Damascus  in  the  power  of  the 
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king  of  Arabia,  Aretas,  who  had  in  it  a  viceroy 
or  governor,  (2  Ccnrinthiang  xi.  32,  33,  compared 
with  Acts  ix.  24,  25).^^  Under  the  emperor 
Nero,  however,  Damascus  again  appears  on 
coins  as  a  Roman  dty.^^^  Since  the  year  1517, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Selim  I.,  it  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  a 
pacha  of  three  tails.  The  Turks  account  Da-^ 
mascus  one  of  the  holy  cities,^^^  because  Mo- 
hammed, having  been  carried  up  from  Jerusalem 
into  the  ninth  heaven,  there  to  receive  the 
Koran,  descended  again  at  Damascus.  They 
also  believe  that  the  general  judgment  will  take 
place  there,  and  that  Damascus  will  be  the  chief 
city  of  the  future  everlasting  kingdom,  which 
is  then  to  be  established. 

Damascus  cqntinues  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  Syria :  the  population  is  about  eighty 
thousand,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  Turks  and 
Arabs,  the  number  of  Christians  being  estimated 
at  little  more  than  fifteen  thousand.  The  Jews 
inhabit  a  separate  quarter.  "  The  city,"  says 
Otto  Von  Richter,  ^'  has  certainly  an  imposing 
appearance.  I  traversed  streets  of  very  great 
length,  where  the  richly-stocked  bazaars  were  in- 
termingled with  elegant  khans  and  baths,  and 
neatly  adorned  coffee-houses.  The  public  edi- 
fices are  generally  splendid ;  and,  among  these, 
the  church  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul's  Con- 
version, which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  of  Pa- 
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lestine,  well  deserves  to  be  particularized.  The 
city  is  enclosed  with  a  ditch  mostly  dry,  and  a 
double  wall,  with  square  and  round  towers  of 
very  mean  construction.  The  Amauts  of  the 
pacha  would  not  permit  me  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  castle,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  One  of  the  Spanish  monks 
conducted  me  to  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  "  the  east  gate."  It  is  an 
ancient  structure ;  two  strong  pillars  support  an 
arch,  upon  which  a  tower  had  been  afterwards 
erected.  From  this  tower  are  seen  large  heaps 
of  ruins,  the  effects  of  an  earthquake ;  and  farther 
on,  in  another  tower,  they  point  out  the  window 
from  which  they  believe  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
have  been  let  down.  The  style  of  this  tower, 
however,  connects  it  with  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  an  Arabic  inscription,  in  the  Suls 
character,  (very  much  defaced),  which  is  below 
the  window,  is  not  favourable  to  the  notion  of 
its  pretended  antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Christian  burial-ground  are  shown  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  street,  paved  with  round 
stones,  cemented  by  mortar.  Under  this  street 
an  opening  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  the  water 
in  the  solid  mass  of  limestone,  and,  in  this  place, 
the  vision  of  St.  Paul,  by  which  he  was  con- 
verted, is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  occurred.* 

*  A  traveller  of  our  own  country,  whose  remarki  on  Scrip- 
tural localities  are  omimonly  more  characteriased  by  pious  feel* 
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North-west  of  the  city  Kes  the  celebrated  Tempe 
of  Damascus,  called  el-Gutah,  and  also  el-Mardj, 
(the  Meadow).  ^*^  It  is  a  deep  valley,  running 
through  the  gardens  along  the  river  Barada, 

ing  than  by  accurate  research,  has  the  following  rather  credu- 
lous paragraph  on  ^'  the  sacred  spots  in  Damascus*' : — 

'^  The  first  spot  worthy  of  notice  is  that  on  which  Saul, 
'  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter*  against  the  Chris- 
tians, was  arrested  in  his  persecuting  career,  encircled  with  a 
celestial  radiance  of  glory,  and  struck  blind  by  the  arm  of  Om- 
nipotence; while  his  confederates  and.  attendants  became 
spee^ess  by  a  Toice  from  heaven  thundering  in  their  ears. 
The  exact  spot  on  which  this  visitation  took  place  is  distin- 
guished by  masses  of  elevated  gravel  and  earth,  where,  <m  the 
25th  of  January,  Christians  in  Damascus  walk  in  formal  pro- 
cession, and  read'  the  history  of  Saul's  conversion.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  on  this  occasion,  the  pacha  of  I^amascus  ap- 
points Turkish  guards  to  protect  the  Christians  from  inmlt. 
The  second  spot  to  which  I  was  conducted,  is  that  on  which 
Paul  was  secretly  let  down,  under  cloud  of  night,  from  the  top 
of  a  fortification,  to  avoid  the  rage  of  those  Jews  who  attempt- 
ed to  sacrifice  him  for  dianging  his  principles.  The  third  is 
the  house  of  Judas,  in  which  Paul  was  found  in  the  act  <^ 
prayer  undw  his  new  character.  This  is  a  miserable  cellar  of 
grotto,  to  which  access  is  by  descent,  all  hallowed  abodes  hav- 
ing been  generally  taken  up  in  such  excavations.  The  fourth, 
and  last  spot  I  shall  mention,  is  the  street  denominated  in 
Scripture  straioht,  in  which  the  abode  just  mentiooed  is 
situated,  and  where  Saul  was  restored  to  sight.  It  forms  the 
principal  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and  most  literally  deserres 
its  Scripture  name* — since  it  runs  in  an  even  and  direct  Hne, 
All  these  sacred  places  are  to  the  east  of  the  city,  where  the  con- 
vent is  situated,  and  Christians  are  kept  in  a  body  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Turks.  The  quarter,  in  all  probability,  was  at 
first  selected  on  account  of  events  so  interesting  to  the  follow- 
er|i  of  Christ,  and  important  to  the  furtherance  of  his  cause.** — 
Roe  WiUan'M  Travels. M. 
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and  is  inclosed  by  steep  declivities,  composed  of 
conglomerated  limestone,  in  which  are  several 
natural  and  artificial  caves,  through  which  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  river  flow.  In  a  wider  sense 
all  the  gardens  of  Damascus  are  included  in  el- 
Gutah,  that  district  containing  more  than  eighty 
villages,  and  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
Syria.»5« 

13.  Chobah^^"^  [in  the  English  Bible  Hohah,^ 
was  a  place,  which,  according  to  Genesis  xiv. 
15,  lay  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Damascus. 
The  four  kings  combined  against  Abraham,  and 
whom  he  defeated,  were  pursued  by  him  thither. 
The  same  place  is  probably  intended  in  Judith 
XV.  4,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Jews  followed  the 
Assyrians,  whom  they  had  routed,  as  far  as  Ho- 
bah.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  (at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  fourth  century,)  Chobah  was  inha- 
bited by  Ebionites,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  did 
not  wholly  lay  aside  the  Jewish  ritual.^^*  In 
the  year  1666,  Ferdinand  Von  Troilo  visited, 
from  Damascus,  the  village  Hoba,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  was  no  other  than  the  ancient  Chobah. 
"  It  lies,"  says  he  "  a  quarter  of  a  (German) 
mile  north  from  the  town,  on  the  left  hand. 
Near  the  city  of  Damascus,  is  seen  a  large  hill, 
where  the  patriarch  Abraham  overtook  and  de- 
feated the  army  of  the  four  kings.  There  for- 
merly dwelt  here  a  sect  of  Jews,  converted  to 
the  (Christian)  faith,  who  were  called  Hibion- 
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ites;  but,  at  present,  the  place  is  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  Moors  (Arabs)  who  have  a 
mosque.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  cave,  in 
which  the  patriarch  offered  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty his  thanksgivings  for  the  victory/'^*® 

14.  Beth' Eden,^^''  which  signifies  [as  it  is 
translated  in  the  English  Version]  "  the  house 
of  Eden,"  i.  e.  house  of  delight,  or  the  pleasure- 
house,  is  mentioned  in  Amos  i.  5,  along  with 
other  places  of  Syria,  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  "  I  will  cut  oflf,"  saith  Jehovah, . 
"  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  in  Beth-Eden ;" 
whence  we  infer  that  diis  place  was  at  that  time 
(about  773  years  b.  c.)  the  residence  of  a  prince. 
A  village  still  exists  oq  Lebanon,  called  Ehden, 
contiguous  to  the  cloister  of  Kash-heya  (known 
from  its  Syriac  printing-press)  and  about  three 
leagues  from  Canubin ;  and  the  delightful  dtua- 
tion  of  the  place  well  merits  the  above  Hebrew 
appellation.^^®  It  is  surrounded  with  well  water- 
ed gardens  and  delightful  groves,  and  the  air 
is  so  mild,  that  De  la  Roque  ^^®  was  of  opinion 
that  there  reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
Christians  of  the  East  place  here  the  seat  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Eden  was  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  archbishop. 
In  the  year  1688,  De  la  Roque  saw  more  than 
twenty  small  churches  in  the  environs  of  Eden, 
which  were  dedicated  to  saints  who  had  lived 
on  that  part  of  Lebanon. — This  Eden,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  the  only  place  which  may  be  taken 
for  that  mentioned  by  Amos  under  the  above 
name.  Burckhardt,  on  his  return  from  Baneas 
to  Damascus,  passed  through  a  place  on  the  east- 
em  declivity  of  the  Mount  Heish  or  Hermon, 
w^hich  was  called  Beit-el-Djani>6,  ^*®  L  e.  **the 
house  of  paradise;^  a  name  which  agrees  in 
meaning  with  the  Hebrew  Beth- Eden.  It  lies 
in  a  narrow  wadyy  at  a  spot  where  the  valley 
widens  a  little.  On  the  west  side  are  several 
catacombs,  hewn  out  in  the  chalky  rock ;  a  proof 
that  this  place  has,  at  one  time,  been  of  some 
consequence.  At  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
is  the  Ain  Beit  el  Djann6,  a  copious  spring  with 
a  mill  near  it.  From  Beth-Elden  being  men- 
tioned by  the  {»rophet  Amos  in  the  same  verse 
with  Damascus,  and  the  valley  of  Baalbek^ 
[Bethaven]  and,  from  Baalbek  being  on  the  east 
side  of  Lebanon,  it  would  seem  more  proper  to 
consider  Beit  el  Djann£  as  Beth-Eden,  rather 
than  the  Eden  before  mentioned  as  situated  on 
the  north-west  declivity  of  the  mountain. 

15.  Berothai^^^  was,  according  to  2  Sam.  viii. 
8,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  which  was  conquered  by  David,  and  from 
which  he  took  away  much  brass.  From  the  lat- 
ter circumstance,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there 
were  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
If  Zobah  were  Nesibis,  as  most  modems  have 
thought,  after  J.  D.  Michaelis,  then  the  opinion  of 
Faber,*^2  th^t  Berothai  is  the  modern  Bir  or  Birah, 
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the  Birtha  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  (where  it  is  still  customary  to  cross 
that  river,)  would  not  be  improbable.  But, 
since  it  has  been  already  shown  that  A^-am- 
Zobah  was  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates 
(probably  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus,) 
the  opinion  of  Faber  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Ezekiel  (in  ch.  xlvii.  16,)  mentions  Berotah,^^^ 
which  is  not  different  from  Berothai,  among  the 
places  through  which  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Hebrew  territory  should  pass,  and  observes 
that  Berothah  and  Sibraim  bordered  on  the 
countries  of  Damascus  and  Hamath.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  names  would  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  Berothai  or  Berothah  was  not  different  from 
Berytus,  the  modern  Beirut^^*  a  sea-port  town 
which  is  still  of  importance.  The  possibility  of 
the  king  of  Zobah's  dominions,  (to  which  Bero- 
tah  belonged,  according  to  2  Samuel  viii.  8,) 
having  extended  hither  cannot  be  denied.  But 
the  above  mentioned  passage  in  Ezekiel  scarcely 
allows  us  to  suppose  that  Berothah  lay  near  the 
sea.  For,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  place 
would  not  have  been  mentioned  in  verse  25,  (as 
being  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,)  but 
rather  in  verse  15,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
north  boundary  should  be  ^^  firom  the  great  sea, 
the  way  of  Chethlon,  as  men  go  to  Zedad." 
Josephus^^  mentions  a  town,  Berotha,  which  was 
situated  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  lake  Merom  or  Samochonitis.  But  this  can- 
not well  be  identified  with  the  Berotha^®^  of  Eze^ 
kiel,  on  account  of  its  having  be«i  too  far  south, 
within  the  confines  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  and 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  Damascus  and  Ha- 
math.  All  these  circumstances  render  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  accurately  the  situation  of  the 
Berothah  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  and  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Ezekiel.  In  1  Chronicles  xviii  8, 
(the  parallel  passage  to  2  Samuel  viii.  8,)  we 
find  Cun}^'^  instead  of  Berotha. 

16.  Betachy^^^  as  well  as  Berothai,  (along  with 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Samuel  viii.  8,)  was 
taken  by  David  from  the  kingof  Aram-Zobah.  The 
towns  were  probably  contiguous.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  Betach,  which  signifies  security^  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  place  was  either  naturally 
strong,  or  had  been  fortified  by  art.  Sure  data 
from  which  to  determine  the  site  of  Betach,  are 
as  much  wanting  as  for  deciding  that  of  Berothai. 
In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chronicles  xviii.  8, 
Tibchath  stands  in  place  of  Betach.^  ^^ 

17.  Sihraim}'^^  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xlvii. 
16,  after  Berotha,  among  the  places  through 
which  the  north-east  border  of  the  Hebrew  terri- 
tory should  pass,  and  it  is  there  observed  that 
this  place  adjoined  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

18.  Siphron^^^  is  found  mentioned  in  Numbers 
xxxiv.  8 — 10,  and- in  Ezekiel  xlvii.  15,  17,  along 
with  Chazer-Enan^'^'^   and   Zedad^^^    among    the 
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places  which  lay  on  the  south-east  border  of 
Syria,  or  on  the  north-east  border  of  the  Hebrew 
territory :  no  farther  account  of  their  situation  is 
given.  Jerome,  considering  SijAron"*  as  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  preceding  Sibraim,  takes  it  for 
Zephyrium  in  Cilicia ;  but  such  a  supposition  is 
wholly  inadmissible,  having  only  for  its  basis  a 
faint  resemblance  in  the  names. 

19.  Chazer-hattichon^  t.  e,  middle-court,  lay, 
according  to  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16,  near  the  confines 
of  the  Hauran  or  Auranitis :  consequently  it  must 
have  been  situated  on  the  south-east  borders  of 
Syria. 

20.  Chetklon}^  appears,  from  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16, 
xlviii.  1,  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
south-west  boundaries  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

21.  Chelam}^  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  x.  16, 
1 7,  as  the  spot  where  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  king  of  Zobah,  Hadadezer,  and 
David,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious.  From 
its  being  said  (verse  17,)  that  David  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  to  meet  his  enemy,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  place  lay  near  the  south-east  border  of 
Syria. 

In  very  remote  times,  it  is  probable  that  Syria, 
like  so  many  other  countries,  was  divided  into  se- 
veral petty  states  under  their  own  princes.  For 
kings  of  Aram  or  Syria  are  mentioned,  1  Kings 
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X.  29  ;  and,  in  chapter  xx.  1,  it  is  said  that  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Damasco-Syria,  had  leagued  him- 
self  with  thirty-two  kings,  by  whom  are  to  be 
understood  princes  of  Syria,  and,  perhaps,  of  Me- 
sopotamia.    The  following  kings  are  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament:   viz.  the  kifigs  of  Zobah,  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47.     2  Sam.  viii.  3,)  the  kings  of  Geshur, 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3,)  the  kings  of  Maachath,  (2  Sam. 
x.  6,)  the  kings  of  Hamath,  (2  Kings  viii.  9,)  and 
the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  afterwards  became 
the  most  powerful  of  all.     History  exhibits  the 
kings  of  Syria  engaged  in  almost  incessant  hos- 
tilities with  the  neighbouring  Hebrews.     Even 
Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king,  attacked  the  king 
of  Zobah,  (1  Samuel  xiv.  47,)  and  David  carried 
on  war  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  that  country, 
who,  having  been  defeated  in  battle  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,)  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Damascus 
against  David.     The  latter,  however,  overcame 
both,  placed  a  garrison  in  Damascus,  and  subju- 
gated Aram,  or  (as  it  probably  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood,) the  southern  part  of  it,  i.  e.  Aram- 
Zobah.     For  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  who  was  also 
at  war  with  Hadadezer,  sent  his  son  with  pre- 
sents to  congratulate  David  upon  this  victory, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 11.)     David,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  ruled  over  Zobah  long ;  for,  soon 
after,  the  Ammonites  combined  against  David 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  among  which  also 
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was  Aram-Zobah.  Joab,  David's  general,  de- 
feated their  army;  upon  which  the  king  of 
Zobah  drew  reinforcements  from  Mesopotamia, 
but  was  again  vanquished  by  David  at  Chelam 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

Under  Solomon  we  find  (1  Kings  xi.  2,  3,  et 
sqq.)  another  king  of  flobah  called  Hadadezer, 
against  whom  one  Reson  excited  a  rebellion, 
and  having  possessed  himself  of  Damascus,  car- 
ried on  war  with  Israel.  After  this  time  we 
find  no  more  mention  made  of  kings  of  Zobah, 
but  only  of  kings  of  Damascus.  Probably  Re- 
sonf  and  his  successors  had  conquered,  or  other- 
wise, acquired  the  remaining  petty  principalities 
of  Syria,  and  united  them  with  Damascus.  Tab- 
rimmon,  who  governed  at  Damascus  in  the 
days  of  the  Jewish  king  Abijam,  was  an  ally  of 
tlie  latter  (1  Kings  xv.  19),  but  his  successor, 
Benhadad,  became  a  confederate  with  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Asa,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Abijam.  Asa,  however,  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing the  friendship  of  Benhadad  by  the  pre- 
sent of  a  large  sum  taken  from  the  temple  and 
royal  treasury ;  and  Benhadad,  who  now  turned 
his  arms  against  Baasha,  seized  a  considerable 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  or  kingdom 
of  Israel,  (1  Kings  xv.  18—22). 

The  Syrians,  who  had  now  learned  the  in- 
terior weakness  of  the  divided  Hebrew  states, 
frequently  repeated    their    invasions*       Under 
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Benhadad  IL  they  invested  Samaria,  tbe  chief 
city  of  Israel,  but  were  totally  routed  by  Ahab, 
(I  Kings  xz.  1-^22).  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  renewed  the  attack  (ver.  26),  and 
again  sustained  so  heavy  a  defeat,  that  Benhadad 
engaged  to  restore  to  the  king  of  Israel  th^  towns 
taken  from  him  by  his  father,  to  permit  him  to 
build  streets  in  Damascus,  and  to  form  a  friendly 
alliance.  He  refused,  however,  ta  deliver  up 
Ramoth  in  Gilead  (L  Kings  xxii.  3);  where* 
upon  Ahab  and  Jehosaphat,  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  combined  against  Benhadad  (ver.  4)^ 
but  with  so  unfortunate  a  result,  that  the  Sy« 
riaiis,  under  Joram,  again  laid  siege  tp  Samaria,^ 
(2  Kings  vi.  24).  On  the  death  of  Benhadad  II., 
Hasael  usurped  the  throne,  and  overcame  both 
Israel  and  Judah,  (2  Kings  x.  32;  xii.  17,  18, 
ID;  xiii.  22).  But  his  son  Benhadad  III.  not 
only  lost  what  his  father  had  conquered  of  the 
Israelitish  territory,  but  was  even  obliged  to 
become  tributary  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel, 
(xiv.  28).  Sometime  afterwards,  Rezin,  king 
of  Syria,  aiming  at  the  ascendancy,  combined 
with  Pekafa,  king  of  Israel,  against  Judah,  and 
attacked  the  sea-port  of  Elath,  (2  Kings  xiv.  5, 
6.)  •  Upon  this  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  Assyrians :  Rezin  was 
defeated  by  Tiglathpilesar,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Pamascus  were  carried  away  to  Kir,  a  couu- 
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try  on  the  river  Knr  (2  Kings  xvi.  7j  8>  9), 
about  the  year  b.  c.  750. 

The  Syrians  then  came   suceessiTely  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Persians.     On  the  overthrow  of  the  last 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  a  new  and  powerfdl 
kingdom  arose  after  his  death — the  kingdom  of  the 
SeleucidiB, — which  continued  from  the  year  b.  c. 
245,  to  B.  c.  64.    Syria  was  then  reduced  by  Pom- 
pey  to  a  Roman  province,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  fifih  century 
of  our  era,  when  Theodosius  divided  the  Roman 
empire  into  eastern  and  western,  Syria  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  former,  and  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors  till  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  under  the  caliph  Aba 
Bekr,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Moawiah  made  Damascus  the  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phat,  which  it  continued  to  be  until  the  Caliphs 
of  the  race  of  the  Abbasides  removed  their  re- 
sidence to  Anbar.     From   the   period  at  which 
the  dominion  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  draw  to  a 
close,  Syria  became  the  scene  of  the  warfare  io 
which  Fatimitic  Caliphs  from  I^ypt,  and  princes 
of  Turkish  dynasties,  contended  for  the  supre- 
macy, first  with  the   Crusaders,  and  afterwsyrds 
with  the  Mogul  hordes,  until,  in  the  year  1517, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,   Selim  I.,  wrested  it  from 
the  Mamelukes.     Since  that  time  it  has  been 
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an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is 
divided  into  five  Pashalics,  which  have  already 
been  enumerated. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Syrians  was  cog- 
nate to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  but  it  bore  a 
still  closer  afiSnity  to  the  Chaldee  or  East  Ara- 
maic, from  which,  indeed,  it  differed  so  slightly, 
that  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  could  understand 
each  other  with  ease.     ^^  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,"  says  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic,^^^  born  at  Tripoli  in  Syria, "  Syriac  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  in  different  parts  of  Syria, 
particularly  along  the  range  of  Lebanon,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Bshirrai  and  Tripoli.     The  Ara- 
bic,   however,    has  now    supplanted  this  lan- 
guage ;  yet  in  those  places  where  Syriac  was 
formerly  spoken,  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants 
is   full   of  Syriacisms.      In   Malula  and    Sai- 
dania,  two  villages  near  Damascus,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  Melchites,  Syriac,  as  well  as 
Arabic,  is  spoken,  although  in  a  very  corrupted 
form.     The  ancient  language  of  the  country  is 
still  used  in  the  church  liturgy.     In  the  pro- 
vince of  Mosul,  and  in  the  district  of  Mardin, 
Syriac  [or  rather  Chaldee]  is  universally  spo- 
ken, but  by  no  means  in  purity."* 

*  Volney  contradicts  the  statement  of  Syriac  Wng  stiU  spo- 
ken in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Burckhardt  however  says, 
(Travels  in  Syria,  p.  22,  184),  that  it  is  known  and  spoken  by 
many  Maronites,  most  of  whom  write  Arabic  in  Syriac  charac- 
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[^^  The  earliest  document  still  extant  in  the 
proper  Syriae  dialect  is  the  version  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  most  probably  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  about  which  time  we  find  the 
Syrian  literature  in  general  to  have  been  flou- 
rishing  and  productive.  The  Palmyrene  dialect 
is,  with  small  deviations,  Syiiac ;  but  it  is  writ- 
ten with  letters  similar  to  the  Hebrew  square 
character.  The  inscriptions  in  this  dialect  upon 
the  ruins  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  Mdiich  are 
partly  accompanied  with  Greek  translations,  and 
extend  from  the  period  just  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  into  the  third  century,  are  not  in  them- 
selves sufficiently  numerous  and  important,  and 
are  not  in  all  cases  copied  and  explained  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  to  be  of  essential  service  to 
philology^'*'] 

ters ;  and  that  the  boys  in  the  school  of  Ayn-Warka  are  taught  to 
speak,  write,  and  read,  Syriae.  The  fact  above  stated  respect, 
ing  the  prevalence  of  the  language  around  Alosul,  is  confirmed 
by  Niebuhr,  Browne,  and  the  American  missionaries  Smith 
and  Dwight,  in  their  Researches  m  Armenia.  London, 
1836 — M. 

*  Geftfmiif ,  in  the  admirable  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  of 
Hebrew  Lexicography,  prefixed  to  his  Minor  Lexicon.  He  re- 
fers to  Barthelemy^  Reflexions  sur  PAlphabet  et  la  Langue  de 
Palmyre.  Paris,  1764 ;  and  to  Swinton  in  the  Philosoph.  Trans. 
Vol.  XLVIH M. 
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1.  [The  following  are  Volney's  remarks  upon  the 
name  <'  Syria."  This  name,  which,  like  so  many 
others,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks,  is 
an  abridgment  of  Assyria^  which  was  first  adopted 
by  the  lonians,  who  frequented  these  coasts,  after  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  reduced  that  country  to 
be  a  province  of  their  empire.*  The  name  of  Syria 
had  not,  therefore,  so  extensive  a  signification  as  it 
has  since  obtained.  It  comprehended  neither  Phoe- 
nicia nor  Palestine.  The  present  inhabitants,  who, 
according  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Arabs,  have 
not  adopted  the  Greek  names,  are  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  Syria  ;^  instead  of  which  they  call  it  Barr-el- 
Sham,^  [or  esh-  Sham],  which  signifies  country  of  the 
left ;  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  whole  space  con- 
tained between  two  lines  drawn,  the  one  from  Alex- 
andretta  to  the  £uphrate4S,  and  the  other  from  Gaza 
to  t)ie  Desert  of  Arabia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  that 
desert,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  This 
name  of  country  of  the  left^  from  its  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Yamin,  or  country  of  the  rights  indicates 

*  That  is  about  the  year  730  b.  c.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Homer,  who  wrote  a  little  before  that  time,  no  where  uses  this 
name,  though  he  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but 
employs  the  oriental  word  Aram,  changed  into  Afimean  and 
Erembot. 

**  Geographers,  however,  sometimes  write  it  Souriaf  from  the 

constant  change  of  the  Greek  v,  upsilon,  into  the  Arabic  ^  wau. 
^  El'sham  also  is  the  name  of  the  city  of  Damascus,  the  re- 
puted capital  of  Syria.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  31. 
Savary  has  made  it  el-Shams  or  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
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some  intermediate  place,  as  a  common  point,  which 
must  be  Mecca ;  and  from  its  allusion  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun,*  proves  at  once,  an  origin  anterior  to  Ma- 
homet, and  the  existence,  which  b  already  certain,  of 
this  worship,  in  the  temple  of  the  Caaba."  Volney's 
Travels,  Eng.  Transl.  Vol.  I.  p.  288,  9.].  Mero- 
dotus  says  (VII.  63) :  Ovrot  ds  b'jrh  /mv  'EXX^vaw  exa>i- 
ovro  2u^/o/,  vrh  6i  rZv  ^d^^d^eav  Agov^ioi  sxXrj^ffav  row 
rfU¥  de  furu^Vf  XaXda/o/.  See  additional  illustrations 
of  the  identity  of  the  names  Aramaeans,  Syrians,  and 
Assyrians,  in  WahVs  Asia,  p.  803,  note. 

2.  See  Strabo  XVI.  21.  But  Pompomvs  Meki 
(I.  11),  and  Pliny  (V.  13,  12),  give  to  Syria  a  much 
wider  extent,  carrying  it  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
reckoning  it  to  include  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
Adiabene. 


3.  ^LmJJ  w,  ^LiJi .  See  Abulfeda's  Tabula  Syriae,*' 
p.  5.  Syria  is  called  Soristan^  .  ^  tU^j^^  only  by 
Persian  and  Turkish  writers.  [Abulfeda's  remark 
on  the  name  of  Syria,  is  as  follows :  «  Syria  vero 

*  The  ancient  natives,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  paid  their 
homage  at  the  moment  of  his  rising ;  their  faces  were  therefore 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  north  was  on  the  l^t,  the  south 
on  the  rights  and  the  west  behind  them,  called  in  the  oriental 
languages,  Acheron  and  Akaron. 

^  This  portion  of  Abulfeda*s  work  appeared  in  Arabic  and 
Ladn,  by  J.  B,  Koehler,  at  Leipsic,  in  1766 ;  along  with  ex- 
tracts from  Ibn-el-Wardi,  and  Notes  by  Reiske.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  Geography,  for  Syria  was  his 
native  country ;  he  was  prince  of  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  o( 
the  Greeks.— M. 
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Seham  appellata  est,  quia  eolonia  quaedam  filiorctm 
Canaan  ad  iliatn  taschaamu,  i.  e.  ad  sinistram  se  flec- 
tentes  contendenint  Jacet  enim  a  sinistra  Cadbce 
valtu  ad  orientem  converso.  Alii  dictam  esse  tradunt 
a  Schamo,  filio  Noctcki,  Vocatur  enio}  ille  secundani 
dialectum  Syriacum,  Seham,  Aiii  ita  vocatam  esse 
volunt,  quod  habeat  SchanuU,  i.  e.  macalas  albas 
rubrasque  et  nigras,  terras,  nempe,  his  coloribus  pree- 
ditas.'*     Koehlers  Translation.]  * 

4.  Comp.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  5,  et  seqq. 

5.  See  Volrue^s  Travels,  Eng.  transls.  Vol.  II.  p. 
358.  ["  Syria  may  be  considered  as  a  country  com- 
posed of  three  long  strips  of  land,  of  different  qualities  : 
one  of  these,  extending  along  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 
warm,  humid  valley,  the  healthiness  of  which  is  doubt- 
ftil,  but  which  is  extremely  fertile ;  the  other,  which 
is  the  frontier  of  this,  is  a  mountainous  and  nigged 
soil,  enjoying  a  more  salubrious  temperature;  the 
third,  which  lies  behind  the  mountains  to  the  east, 
combines  the  dryness  of  the  latter  with  the  warmth 
of  the  former.  We  have  seen  by  what  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  properties  of  climate  and  soil  this  pro- 
vince unites  in  a  small  compass,  the  advantages  and 
productions  of  different  zones,  insomuch,  that  nature 
seems  to  have  designed  it  for  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able habitations  of  this  continent.  It  may  be  reproach- 
ed, however,  like  almost  all  hot  countries,  with  want- 
ing that  fresh  and  animated  verdure,  which  almost 
perpetually  adorns  our  fields :  we  see  there  none  of 
that  gay  carpeting  of  grass  and  flowers,  which  decorate 
the  meadows  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  nor  those 
clumps  of  beautiful  trees  which  give  such  richness  and 
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animation  to  the  landscapes  of  Burgundy  and  Brh- 
tany."  He  says,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  (Vol.  I. 
p.  289),  *<  If  we  examine  a  map  of  Sjnria,  we  may 
observe,  that  this  country  is  in  some  measure,  only  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  distribute  themselves  in 
various  directions  from  one  leading  branch  ;  and  such, 
in  fact,  is  the  appearance  it  presents,  whether  we  ap- 
proach it  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  immense 
plains  of  the  desert.  We  first  discover,  at  a  great 
distance,  a  clouded  ridge,  which  runs  north  and  south, 
as  far  as  the  sight  extends,  and,  as  we  advance,  dis- 
tinguish the  summits  of  mountains,  which,  sometimes 
detached,  and  sometimes  united  in  chains,  uniformly 
terminate  in  one  principal  line  which  overtops  all :  we 
may  follow  this  line,  without  interruption,  from  its 
entry  by  the  north,  quite  into  Arabia.  It  first  runs 
close  to  the  sea,  between  Alexandretta  and  the  Orontes, 
and  after  opening  a  passage  to  that  river,  continues 
its  course  to  the  southward,  quitting  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  shore,  add  in  a  chain  of  continued  summits, 
stretches  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where  it 
separates  into  two  branches,  to  enclose,  as  it  were,  in 
a  bason,  this  river  and  its  three  lakes.  In  its  course, 
it  detaches  firom  this  line,  as  from  a  main  trunk,  an 
infinity  of  ramifications,  some  of  which  lose  themselves 
in  the  desert,  where  they  form  various  inclosed  hol- 
lows, such  as  those  of  Damascus  and  Hauran,  while 
others  advance  toward  the  sea,  where  they  frequently 
end  in  steep  declivities,  as  at  Carmel,  Nakoura,  Cape 
Blanco,  and  in  almost  the  whole  country  between 
Bairout,*  and  Tripoli  of  Syria ;  but  in  general,  they 

*  The  ancient  Berytus. 
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^ntly  terminate  in  plains  such  as  those  of  Antioch, 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  Acre.*']  Cbmp.  RiUers  Geo- 
graphy, Part  II.  p.  800,  et  sqq. 

6.  Volney^s  Travels,  Eng.  Transl.  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
[In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there  happened  one, 
which  caused  the  greatest  ravages.  It  is  said  to  have 
destroyed,  in  the  valley  of  Baalbeck,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons,  a  loss  which  has  never  been  repair- 
ed. For  three  months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  nmch  as  to  make  them 
abandon  their  houses  and  dwell  under  tents.  Very 
lately  (the  14th  of  December  1783),  when  I  was  at 
Aleppo,  so  violent  a  shock  was  felt,  as  to  ring  the  bell 
in  the  house  of  the  French  consul.  It  is  remarked  in 
Syria,  that  earthquakes  seldom  happen  but  in  winter, 
after  the  autumnal  rains ;  and  this  observation,  con- 
formable to  that  made  by  Doctor  Shaw  in  Barbary, 

'  seems  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
dried  earth  has  some  share  in  these  convulsive  motions. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  is  subject  to  them  in  like  manner.]  When 
Olivier  was  at  Aleppo  and  Latakia  in  1795-6,  there 
were  several  severe  earthquakes.  See  his  Voyage 
dans  I'Empire  Othoman.     Tom.  VI.  p.  359. 

7.  Farther  illustrations  of  the  ravages  produced  by 
locusts,  will  be  found  in  the  Alte  und  Neue  Morgen- 
land.  Part  IV.  No.  1095,  p.  370,  et  seqq.,  and  Part 
VI.  p.  289. 

8.  \\^^hy  /.  ^ULjJ  J.X&..  See  Abulfeda's  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  18,  163. 

9.  Comp.  Biisching's  Geogr.    of  Asia  (Ger.)  p. 
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306,  of  the  4th  Edit  De  la  Rogtt^s  Voyage  de 
Syria,  Tom.  L  p.  31;  et  seqq.  Poeoeke's  Descript.  of 
the  East,  Part  III.  p.  116  of  the  Ger.  Transl.  iVofe. 
Oedmann*8  Collections  from  Nat.  Hist,  for  the  Illus- 
tration of  Holy  Script.  (Ger.).  No.  II.  p.  175. 
RiUer's  Geogr.  Part  II.  p.  434. 

So  ^ 

10.  ^inirr.  The  similar  Arabic  word  *jj^  signi- 
fies a  kfiy  mouniain  peak.  Other  conjectures  on  the 
meaning  of  this  name,  will  be  found  in  Simoms  Ono- 
masticon,  Vet.  Test.  p.  71,  887. 

11.  ptou;,  i.  e.  an  elevaiion,  a  high  moimiainy  m- 
stead  of  pM>i2;3. 

12.  pnu;. 

13.  1^12;. 

14.  See  Simonis  loc  cit.  p.  71.  Thus  a  mountain 
in  Magnesia  is  called  0M0a^. 

14.*  In  Zach's  Monthly  Correspondence.  Vol. 
XVIII.  p.  348.  "  One  of  the  tops  of  Antilibanus," 
says  Otio  Von  Richier.  (Wallfahrten,^'  p.  163^  is 
called  ^*  Djebel  Scham,  the  other  Djebel  Erbain, 
Dfehel  Scheichf  and  Djebel  Elatana." 

14.^  Travels,  p.  550  of  the  Ger.  Trans.  Comp. 
p.  449. 

15.  See  Abtdfeda^s  Tab.  Syr.  p.  164. 


"  Otio  Von  Riehtery  to  whom  Rosemniiner  makes  sadi  fre- 
quent references,  was  a  young  German  of  the  most  prmnising 
talents,  who  died  at  Smyrna,  in  August  1816,  at  the  early  age 
of  24.  His  ''  Wallfahrten'*  (or  Pilgrimages  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
Cyprus,  and  Asia  Minor),  was  drawn  up  from  his  diary  and 
letters  by  Ewers,  and  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1822. — M. 
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16.  SxJuJt)  nypa.  Perhaps  this  is  the  valley  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Amos  (ch.  i.  5.),  as  near  Da- 
mascus and  Eden,  under  the  name  of  px'njrp^,  a.  e. 
the  Valley  of  Nothingness,  or  Vanity,  meaning  the 
**  Valley  of  Idols."  He  may  have  given  it  this  op- 
probrious designation,  because  in  the  temple  of  Baal- 
bek, at  the  east  end  of  the  valley,  the  Suu  was  wor- 
shipped with  all  the  pomp  of  superstition.  J,  D.  Mi^ 
chaelis,  indeed,  in  the  notes  to  his  German  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Amos,  thinks  the  prophet  put 
pJ^J  for  ^'ia ,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  an 

Arab,  born  in  the  district  of  Damascus,  (who  travel- 
led in  Germany  in  the  year  1768,)  is  the  name  of  a 
pleasant  vale  not  far  from  Damascus,  still  called  Un, 
But  such  a  valley  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the 
Arabian  geographers,  or  European  travellers,  who 
have  written  of  the  country  round  about  Damascus. 
Besides,  the  Arab  in  question,  whose  name  was  Jo- 
seph Abassi,  is  declared  by  Stephen  Schulz  (Leitun- 
gen  des  Hochsten,  Part  V.  p.  159,  160)  to  have  been 
an  adventurer  and  impostor,  and  very  probably  gave 
to  the  questions  of  Michaelis  such  answers  as  the  lat- 
ter seemed  to  desire.  It  is  on  the  same  doubtful  au- 
thority, that  Voter  relies,  in  his  note  on  Amos  i.  5^  in 
bis  edition  and  translation  of  that  book,  (Halle> 
1810,)  when  he  refers  to  MichaeM  Arabic  Gram- 
mar, p.  11,  of  the  second  edit.  Ahvlfeda  and  other 
Arabic  geographers  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  20,  155,  and  in 
the  Addend,  and  Corrigend.  p.  1,)  mention  a  country. 
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c\juS!>  between  Damascus  and  Baalbek,  and  perhaps 

it  was  to  it  that  Amos  had  a  reference. 

17.  p\   ]^\  and   7J^^\   white,  Exod.   xvi.   31. 

Gen.  xliz.  12. 

18.  •^^Xa13.A^». .     See  Abulfeda's  Tab.  Syr.  p.  18, 
163. 

19.  Volney's  Travels,  Eng.  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  301. 
[If  we  examine  the  substance  of  these  mountains,  we 
shall  find  they  consist  of  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  of 
a  whitish  colour,  sonorous  like  freestone,  and  dis- 
posed in  strata  variously  inclined.  This  stone  has 
almost  the  same  appearance  in  every  part  of  Syria ; 
sometimes  it  is  bare,  and  looks  like  the  peeled  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
of  the  chain  of  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
from  Antiocb  to  Aleppo,  and  that  which  serves  as  a 
bed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rivulet  which  passes  by 
the  latter  city.  Near  Ermenaz,  a  village  situated  be- 
tween Serkin  and  Kaftin,  is  a  defile,  where  the  rocks 
exactly  resemble  those  we  pass  in  going  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Toulon.  In  travelling  from  Aleppo  to  Ha- 
ma,  veins  of  the  same  rock  are  continually  to  be  met 
with  in  the  plain,  while  the  mountains  on  the  right 
present  huge  piles,  which  look  like  the  ruins  of  towns 
and  castles.  The  same  stone,  under  a  more  regular 
form,  likewise  composes  the  greater  part  of  Lebanon, 
Antilebanon,  the  Mountains  of  the  Druzes,  Galilee 
and  Mount  Carmel,  and  stretches  to  the  south  of  the 
Lake  Asphaltites.  The  inhabitants  every  where  build 
their  houses,  and  make  lime  with  it.] 

20.  Volne^s  Travels,  Eng.  Transl.  Vol.  I.  p.  293. 
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[A  view  of  the  country  will  convince  us,  that  the 
most  elevated  point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon,  on  the 
south-east  of  Tripoli.  Scarcely  do  we  depart,  from 
Larneca,  in  Cyprus,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distance, 
before  we  discover  its  summit,  capped  with  clouds. 
This  is  also  distinctly  perceivable  on  the  map,  from 
the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Orontes,  which  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Damascus,  and  loses  itself  be- 
low Antioch ;  the  Kasmia,  which,  from  the  north  of 
Baalbek,  takes  its  course  towards  Tyre ;  the  Jordan, 
forced  by  declivities  toward  the  south,  prove  that  this 
is  the  highest  point.  Next  to  Lebanpn,  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  country  is  Mount  Akkar,  which 
becomes  visible  as  soon  as  we  leave  Marra  in  the  De- 
sert. It  appears  like  an  enormous  flattened  cone,  and 
is  constantly  in  view  for  two  days*  journey.] 

2 1 .  Rauwolfs  Travels,  p.  274. 

22.  Otto  V.  Bichter's  Wallfahrten,  p.  76,  et  seqq. 

23.  Joh.  Heinr.  Mayr,  Schicksale  eines  Schweizers, 
Vol.  III.  p.  80. 

24.  Mayr  (loc.  cit.)  alludes  to  the  fine  eflect  of 
the  snow  upon  Lebanon,  as  seen  in  relief  against  the 
clear  azure  of  the  sky,  and  illumined  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

25.  Maundrell  mentions,  that  as  he  was  travelling 
on  Lebanon,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  May,  he  rode  for 
six  leagues  in  deep  snow.  <*  These  heights,"  he  adds, 
*<  thus  serve  as  a  repository  for  the  snows,  which  are 
melted  in  summer,  and  supply  the  rivers  and  springs 
in  the  valleys  with  water." 

26.  Tacitus,  Histor.  V.  6.  Praecipuum  montium 
Libanum  (terra)  erigit,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ar- 
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dores  opaeum,  fidumque  nivibus.  Idem  amnem  Jor- 
danem  fundit  alitque. 

27.  Voyage  au  Levant,  p.  307  of  the  Folio  edit. 

98.  Loc  dt.  Book  III.  p.  73,  et  seqq.  Comp.  p.  8, 
and  De  la  Roqw^s  Voyage  de  Syne  et  du  Mont 
Liban.  .Tom.  I.  p.  194. 

29.  Pleasure-houses  or  summer-palaces  are  not, 
indeed,  expressly  mentioned  in  1  Kings  ix.  19,  but 
as  it  is  there  said,  *<  he  built  upon  Lebanon,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  erections  there  were  of  that  de- 
acriptton.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  eastern  monarchs,  to  pass  the  summer  in  some 
mountainous  tract  of  their  dominions,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  cooler.  Yet  it  is  incorrect  to  understand 
with  some,  that  the  house  of  the  wood  of  Lebamrn^ 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  x.  10,  was  a  pleasure- 
house  built  by  Solomon  on  that  mountain.  See  above, 
p.  210  [and  below,  note  37]. 

30.  In  PcnUus'  Collection,  Part  II.  p.  214. 

31.  Mayr,  loc.  cit.  Book  II.  p»  228,  238.  Book 
Ul.  p.  63. 

32.  The  wines  of  Lebanon  are  likewise  celebrated 
by  De  Brtapi,  (Voyage,  p.  307).  He  calls  them, 
<'  les  meilleurs  vins  et  les  plus  delicats,  qui  se  trouvent 
dans  tout  le  reste  du  monde.  lis  sont  rouges,  d'une 
tres  belle  couleur,  et  si  onctueux,  qu'ils  attachent  au 
verre.  Aussi  le  Prophete  Os6e  en  tire-t-il  une  com- 
paraison,  quand  il  dit,"  ch.  xiv.  8,  etc. 

33.  See  Belongs  Observations,  Livre  II.  ch.  107, 
110. 

34.  Whatsoever  was  known  respecting  these  cedars 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  fiiUy  de- 
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tailed  in  Trew's  Historia  cedrorum  Libani,  Nurem- 
berg, 1757,  4to,  and  in  the  Apologia  et  Mantissa 
observationis  de  cedro  Libani,  Nuremberg,  1767. 
Both  are  preserved  in  the  Nov,  Act.  Acad.  Naturae 
Curiosorum,  the  former  in  the  second,  the  latter  in 
the^r*^  part. 

35.  Leitungen  des  Hochsten,  Part'V.  p.  459. 

36.  Curitus  Hist.  Alexandri  M.  L.  V.  Cap.  7. 
Multa  cedro  aedificata  erat  regia. 

37.  Iken,  in  his  Dissert,  de  Baal-Gad,  §  13,  (in 
the  Dissertt.  Philologico-Theologg.  Part  I.  p.  251,)  is 
at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  paabn  I3r>  n>a  was  a 
summer-palace  or  pleasure-house  on  Lebanon.  But 
his  reasoning  is  inconclusive ;  for  in  1  Kings  vii.  the 
reference  is  plainly  to  the  palace  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  it  is  said  in  ch.  x.  17,  that  Solomon  preserved 
in  that  palace  a  large  quantity  of  targets  and  shields 
of  gold,  and  caused  his  throne  in  it  to  be  constructed 
in  the  most  curious  and  costly  fashion — all  that  seems 
to  point  rather  to  a  palace  in  the  residence  city,  than 
to  a  mere  villa  or  place  of  summer  retreat. 

38.  Loc.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 

39.  Travels,  Part  I.  p.  62,  of  the  German  transla- 
tion. 

40.  In  Zach*s  Monthly  Correspondence,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  549. 

41.  See  De  la  Roque,  loc.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  70.  De 
Druyn,  p.  308.     Burckhardt,  vol.  i.  p.  99.      The 

Arabic  word  \)y^  >  which  that  traveller  interprets  by 
"  tiger,**  rather  signifies  panther,  (as  is  remarked  by 
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Gesenius  in  his  Note,  p.  497.)*  Like  the  Hebrew 
*i)a3.  That  animal  is  met  with  in  Lebanon,  (Song  of 
Solomon,  iv.  8),  and  also,  according  to  Seetzen,  in 
the  dbtrict  of  Banyas.  Sekulz  (loc.  cit.  Part  V.  p. 
465,)  relates,  that  the  son  of  a  Maronite  priest  on  Le- 
banon Vas  attacked  by  tigers,  and  after  a  vigorous 
defence  made  'his  escape,  but  afterwards  died  of 
his  wounds.  These  without  doubt  were  panthersi 
Comp.  OedmanrCs  Collections,  Book  IL  chap.  9,  p. 
199. 

42.  The  Mount  Hor  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
7,  8,  is  evidently  different  from  that  upon  which 
Aaron  died,  (Num.  xxxiii.  38),  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  Palestine.  Bellermann  (Handbuch.  Part  IL 
p.  877,)  takes  that  northern  Mount  Hor  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mons  Casius,  now  Jebel  Okrab, 
(See  Von  Richters  Pilgrimage,  p.  284).  But  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Moses  would  have  placed  the 
boundary  of  the  land  to  be  conquered  by  the  Israelites 
so  far  to  the  north.  Hor  i^n  is  an  ancient  appella- 
tive, synonymous  with  in  a  mountain,  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  26,  where,  however,  the  true  punctuation  is, 
^y  ^*l1n»)  2ind  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name, 

only  in  the  designation  of  certain  mountains.  In 
Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  Hamelsveldt  (Bib.  Geog.  Part  I.  p. 
174  of  the  German  translation),  instead  of  inn  IH 

would  read  with  the  LXX.  inH  in>  **  the  Moun- 

tain,**  u  €,  the  hill  so  designated  by  way  of  pre-emi- 

•  The  reference  is  to  the  German  translation  of  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  iu  Syria,  edited  by  Gesenius,  with  Notes M 
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Dence, — meaning  Lebanon.  But  that  is  a  needless 
alteration.  Comp.  the  note  of  Jdnisch  the  German 
translator. 

43.  )qjj\  See  SchtUteni  Index  Geograph.  in  hi» 
Vita  Saladini,  under :  Fluvius  Orontes. 

44.  tf*^'^'  I>e  la  Roque^  loc.  cit.  Tom.  I.  p.  262. 
Burckhardty  Part  I.  p.  231. 

45.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  149.  The  Jews  translate  the 
Arabic  name  by  the  Hebrew  m^itt.  Thus,  in  the 
usual  subscription  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  Bodleian  Library,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written  ii^itd  ")n3  brt  nwH  nanwa,  "  in  the  city  of 
Hamath,  which  is  on  the  river  of  Marud "  See 
Kennicofs  Dissert.  Gener.  in  V.  T.  p.  344  of  Bruns 
edition.  The  wheels  which  raise  the  water  of  the 
Orontes  and  lead  it  into  canals,  by  which  it  is  spread 
over  the  country,  are  described  by  Pococke,  Part  II. 
p.  210.  Burckhardty  Part  I.  p.  252;  and  Otto  von 
Richter,  p.  232. 

46.  "A^iog,     See  Von  Richier,  loc  cit.  p.  230. 

47.  See  Abulfeda's  Tab.  Syr.  p.  149. 

48.  vPjUJ<^<  in  Abulfeda  loc.  cit.  [El- 
Nahr-el-Maklub,  t.  e.Jluvius  inverstiSy  so  called,  says 
Ahulfedttj  because  it  runs  from  south  to  north.  This 
name  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  Mukallibi  or 
Mujelibe^  (i.  e.  the  overturned),  the  designation  gi- 

■  El-Aain,  L  e.  the  Rebel,  so  called,  says  Volney,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
155),  on  account  of  its  swiftness.  But  that  seems  a  mistake. 
^$ee  Abul/eda^s  remark  in  the  text  of  Rosenmiiller..— M. 
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ven  to  one  of  the  great  heaps  of  ruins  at  Babylon. 
See  the  present  volume,  p.  80t  The  following  is 
the  course  of  the  river,  as  described  by  Abulfeda, 
who  was  prince  of  Hamath,  and  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  his  native  stream :  <<  Ad  fontem  est 
rivulus  scatens  e  pago  or  Ras,  ad  diaetae  fere  distan- 
tiam  a  Baalbekh  septentrionem  versus.  Inde  versus 
eandem  plagam  pergens  devenit  ad  locum,  qui  Kcu^em 
a/  Harmel  dicitur,  inter  CrjusicU  atque  or  Rcu,  ubi  in 
vallem  abrumpitur,  ibique  emergit  maxima  hujus 
fluvii  pars  ex  loco,  qui  vocatur  Magharcub  or  Hahebi, 
i.  e.  spelunca  religiosi.  Deinde  in  boream  pergens, 
praeterlapsus  Gjusiat,  effunditur  in  locum  Katies  ad 
occasum  Bmessae,  ex  quo  egressus  praeterita  Eanessa, 
inde  or  Rostana^  tum  Chamaia^  post  Sehaizara^  tan- 
dem miscetur  lacu  Apameensi,  emergens  vero  ex  illo 
super  Darkhush  tendit  ad  Gjasr  al  ChaduL  In  quo 
omni  cursu  orientate  latus  montis  ad  Lokhami  strin- 
git.  Postquam  vero  devenit  ad  Gjasr  al  Chadid  secat 
montem  ilium,  tumque  in  arcum  inflexus  tendit  ver- 
sus austrum  occidentalem,  alluensque  moenia  Antic* 
chiae  postremo  in  mare  Mediterraneum  exit  apud 
Suweidiam  ad  Longit.  61,  Lat.  36."  Supplem.  ad 
Tab,  Syr.  by  Koehler,  p.  149—51.] 

49.  That  Pliny  gives  an  incorrect  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  Orontes,  is  shewn  by  De  la  Roque, 
loc.  cit.  Tom.  I.  p.  165,  et  seq. 

50^  *'&'Kti)h^i.  In  tbe  Syriac  version  the  name  is 
rendered  by  JjJa^  lo  ,  '*  son  of  the  free,"  i.  e,  the  free. 
It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  this  Syriac  name 
was  ever  in  use.  Perhaps  it  was  called  "  tbe  Free"  by 
the  Greeks,  because  it  formed  the  boundary  between 
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Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  did  not  property  belong  to 
either  country. 

51.  j^^^rj^y     Another  river  of  this  name  is 

that  mentioned  by  Abulfeda^  (in  his  Tabula  Syr.  p. 
152),  ivhich  rises  above  Apamea,  and  runs  into  the 
lake  that  has  its  name  from  that  town.  Shaw  is  of 
opinion  (Travels  p.  235  of  the  Germ,  transl.)  that  the 
Eleutherus  was  that  river  which  is  now  called  Nahr- 
el-Berd,  or  Barada,  an  opinion  adopted  by  J,  D.  Mi- 
ehaelis,  in  his  Note  upon  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  but  see 
JSusching's  Geogr.  of  Asi£^.  p.  826  of  the  3d  edition. 
Comp.  •/.  M.  Has^s  Regni  Davidici  et  Salomonei 
Description  p.  266.  Maundrell  in  Paulus'  Collection, 
Part  I.  p.  35,  and  the  note  of  the  editor  at  p.  303. 

52.  Loc.  cit.  p.  270. 

53.  '•^^.  See  Ahuljeda^  loc.  cit.  p.  15,  174,  175. 
Comp.  Golius^  on  Alfargani,  p.  128.  JBurckhardt,  p. 
37.  The  course  and  various  branches  of  this  river 
have  been  most  minutely  described  by  O.  von  Rich" 
ter  (in  his  Wallfahrten,  p.  154,  et  seq.)  whom  we 
h?ive  here  followed. 

104.  ns^N  also  n^DK  (Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  8,  and 
2  Kings  Y.  12,)  according  to  the  marginal  reading. 
This  discrepancy  arises  from  the  frequent  commuta- 
tion among  the  orientals  of  the  letters  b  and  m.  The 
name  probably  denotes  *<  a  river  which  maintains  a 
perpetual  flow,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  many 
streams  in  the  east  which  in  summer  are  dried  up. 
Comp.  ycH  used  of  rivers  in  this  sense,  Isa.  xxxiii.  16, 

VOL.  n.  i; 
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and,  ca  tbe  tjUktat  hand,  ^TSM,  a  deeei^  hrook^*^  Jer. 
XV.  18. 

55.  *il)*il),  lA^  rapid,    Comp.  the  Samaritan  and 

Cbaldee,  mfi,  mi)  to  /fcir,  and  the  Arabic    •  to  be 
quick.    See  Simonis  Onomast.  V.  T.  p.  1S4. 

56.  iLyA*"*  See  Abulfeda,  loc.  cit.  p.  174.  The 
J'oot     \j  signifies  in  the  fourth  form  to  haste,  to  flow. 

The  name  b  thus  synonymous  with  *iinD. 

57.  Loc.  cit.  p.  156,  et  seqq.  Comp.  PocoeheM 
Descript.  of  the  East    Part  II.  p.  179. 

58.  ns^^t  t3*iM.    Simonis  loc.  cit  p.  236,  explains 

the  name  Syria  cavitatis  (coll.  Arab.  ,^1^  ,  depress 
sit,  inclinavit),  i.  q.  Coele-Syria. 

59.  In  the  Dissert,  de  Syria  Sobaea,  in  bis  Com- 
mentatt.  in  Societ  Scientiar.  Goetting.  per  annos 
1763—1768,  praelectt  Bremen,  1769,  4.  P.  67,  et 
seqq. 

60.  See  above  in  chap.  x.  That  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Ammonites  were  brought  from  a  remote  country 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

61.  See  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  59  of  the  Edit,  of 
L'Empereur,  and  Golius  on  Alfargani,  p.  275. 

62.  Bochart  Geogr.  S.  P.  I.  (Phaleg.)  L.  11.  Cap. 
6,  p.  89 :  In  Ptolemaeo  Sabe  et  Barathena,  Arabiae 

*  Some  think  that  the  expressimi  there  ''  the  deoeptioB  of 
waters  that  are  not  sure  or  real,"  has  rather  a  reference  to  tiie 
well-known  phenomenon  called  the  iiitra^,  so  oommen  in  the 
deserts  of  the  east.  See  Harmer*s  Observat.  ch.  v.  obs,  4, 
note M. 
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« 

desertiie  ufb«0  in  Palmyrenae  fiflibas,  vktentur  esse 
Soba  et  BeroUwi^  Sobaeoram  eppida,  quorum  in 
Scriptura  mentto      Comp.  Hase,  loe.  eit  p.  258* 

60.  pw»i  eyiK. 

64.  yy^'n  y*iK.  Joseph  Abassi,  the  individual  above- 
mentioned  at  note  16,  assured  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Suppl. 
ad  Lexx.  Hebb.  p.  677),  that  he  had  heard  of  a  small 

town,  Chadrach,  ^^s^  >  ^y^^E  *^  *^®  ®^^  ^^  ^^' 
mascus,  and  which  had  been  formerly  the  ci^ital  of 
a  large  district,  and  was  once  larger  than  Damascus. 
But,  as  we  before  observed,  every  statement  of  this 
man  is  to  be  received  with  very  great  suspicion. 

65.  rtDjrn  tD")K.  The  name  rTD3f»  from  ^rw,  to 
press,  to  press  together,  seems  to  denote  a  country  in- 
dosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  a  land  of  val- 
ues. 

66.  The  Chaidee  translators  render  nDr»  by 
D^*i>p^5K,  'Ev/xTi^og,  That  is  ttie  name  of  a  pkce 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  not  far  from  GaUirhoe,  in 
the  district  of  the  modern  Schaubek.  See  Michaelis 
Comment,  de  Bello  Nesibeni,  in  the  Comments,  (p. 
104),  cited  at  note  59.  Boohart  ()oe.  cit.)  r^^ards 
the  interpretation  of  the  Chaidee  TraAsl.  as  aot  im- 
probable. But  Hose  (ioc.  cit.  p.  278)  oorreotly  re- 
marks, that  the  siltuation  of  £pik»roSy  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Arabia  Petrsam  was  too  far 
south  to  correspond  with  the  site  which,  in  scripture, 
is  assigned  to  Maachah,  The  Syrian  t,i^AQ8|ator  of 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  has  in  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  in^ 
stead  of  Maachab,     -^  Chorof],  or  Chanm*     The 

well-known  place  of  this  name  in   Mesopotamia  is 
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• 

here  out  of  the  question.  But  Burcbhardi  mentions 
(Travels,  p.  850),  among  the  decayed  towns  and 
villages  of  Lectja,  a  district  to  the  south-east  of  Da- 
mascus (in  the  Trachonitis  of  the  ancients),  a  place 

.  .  ^U^ ,  Charran,  which  answers  very  well  to  the 

situation  of  Maachah,  and  was  probably  what  the  Sy- 
rian translator  had  in  view. 

67.  am^-n>3  tDlK,  I.  €,  Syria  the  wide  or  broad 
[country],  n>a,  denoting,  according  to  the  Syriac 
usus  loqtiendiy  a  c&urUry^  a  territory.  See  MwhaeUs^ 
loc.  cit.  p.  99. 

68.  xJ-^'   O^^^     ^^^  Schtdten^^  Geog.  Index 

in  Vita  Saladini  under  Haula. 

69.  In  the  Monthly  Correspondence,  Vol.  XVIII. 
p.  342. 

70.  iiyJS  5^. 

71.  Travels,  p.  86,  (of  the  original  English.) 

72.  From  the  comparison  above  given,  of  the  dif- 
ferent statements  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  seen  how  improbable  is  the  opi- 
nion propounded  by  Miehaelisy  (de  bello  Nesibenc 
p.  100,)  that  Aram  Beth-Rechoboth  was  the  Recho- 
both  on  the  Euphrates  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  37. 
Respecting  that  place,  see  the  present  chapter  at  note 
111. 

73.  nttrr,  defence^  protection,  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  184, 
note.] 

74.  Comp.  Hiase^  loc.  cit.  p*  257,  et  seqq. 
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75.  is^iK,  probably  stay^  prop,  from  the  Arabic 
^yj    to  support, 

76.  \r\n,   (t\]ji^-     This  district  perhaps  took  its 

name  from  the  many  caves  (*i^n)  to  be  found  in  it, 
and  which  are  still  used  as  dwellings  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. See  Seetzen  in  [^ZacMs]  Monatl.  Correspond. 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  355,  [and  Vol.1,  of  the  present  work, 
p.  87,  282.] 

77.  Log.  cit.  p.  285  [of  the  original  Eng.J 

78.  liMa):^  a  bridge^  like  the  Arab. 


79.  Loe.  cit  p.  844. 

80.  Log.  cit.  p.  315  [of  the  original  £ng.] 

81.  Gesenius  {Manual  Lexicon,  p.  159  of  the  se- 
cond edit.)  finds  the  name  Geshur  applied  to  three 
different  countries.  1st,  One  in  the  country  east  of 
Jordan,  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites,  Deut  iiL  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiii.  13.  2d,  Another  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philistines, 
Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxviL  8.  And  3d,  A  third  in 
Syria,  governed  by  a  king,  whose  daughter  David 
married,  2  Sam.  iiL  3 ;  xiii.  37  ;  xv.  18.  In  his  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections  to  hb  Lexicon,  Gesenius 
thinks  this  last  Geshur  was  perhaps  the  place  now 

called  Djisr  Shogr,  Jt^  wm^^  >  ^^  ^^^  Bridge  of 
Shogr,  a  very  strong  fortress  on  the  Orontes,  {Burck'. 
hardty  p.  216,  512).  But  a  glance  at  the  map  shews 
that  that  place  lies  too  far  north,  {for  it  is  between 
Hhamath  and  Antioch,)  and  too  remote  from  the 
borders  of  the  Israelitish  territory,  to  correspond  to 
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the  above*mentiooed  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is,  moreover,  not  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Geshur  noticed  in  Deut.  iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5 ; 
nm,  13,  and  that  of  whksh  mention  is  mads  in  the 
second  book  of  Samuel ;  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  were  but  two  countries  of  this 
name  in  the  East. 

82.  Antiqq.  XIX.  5, 1.  Comp.  Gesenius  on  ^tirc^- 
harcU,  Part  I.  p.  537. 

83.  b^K.     See  Gesenius'  Manual  Lexicon,  p.  7  of 
the  second  edit. 

84.  Book  V.  ch.  18. 

85.  Description  of  the  East,  Part  II.  p.  169. 

86.  According  to  Burckhardt,  loc.  cit.  p.  119.  Vol- 
ney  gives  a  somewhat  different  division,  Travels,  Vol. 
II.  p.  138,  Eng.  Transl.  [He  says :  *<  After  Saltan 
SeHm  I.  had  taken  Syria  from  the  Mamlouks,  he  sub- 
jected that  province,  like  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to 
the  government  of  Viceroys  or  Pashas,  invested  with 
unlimited  power.  The  more  effectually  to  secure  his 
authority,  he  divided  the  territory  into  five  govern- 
ments or  pachaticks,  which  division  still  remains. 
These  pachalics  are  those  of  Alepp6,  Tripoly  and 
Saide,  lately  removed  to  Acre;  that  of  Damascus; 
and,  lastly,  that  of  Palestine,  the  seat  of  which  is 
sometimes  at  Gaza,  and  sometimes  at  Jerusalem.] 
But  Burckhardt  expressly  says,  that  changes  have 
since  that  period  (1784)  taken  place  in  the  division 
of  the  pac^lics.  As  to  the  division  of  Syria  in  the 
middle  ages,  see  Freytag^a  tenth  note  to  the  Sdeeta 
ex  Hi^oria  Halebi,  edited  by  him,  Paris  1816,  p. 
46. 
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87.  €oiftp.  Meumert's  Geog.  of  ibe  Gfeeks  aad  Ro- 
nwBSy  Part  VI.  Div.  I.  p^  478,  et  seqq. 

88.  Tabula  Syrke,  p.  27,  Comp.  p.  202,  and  Go- 
Hits  en  AMargani,  p.  282. 

89.  'V«V>»Mi  •     Tyvo  other  towns  of  this  name,  the 


one  in  Aorankis,  the  other  in  Mesopotamia,  are  men- 
tiened  by  Yakut,  in  SchuUeti^  Index  Greograph.  ad 
Vit.  Saladin.  under  Sowaidaa.^ 

90.  Poeodiea  Descript.  of  the  East,  Part  II.  p.  266. 
He  has  given  a  plan  of  the  modem  town  in  Plate 
XXV. 

91.  Straboj  XVI.  2,  4.  Comp.  Mammert,  be.  cit. 
p.  4S7,  et  seq. 

92.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  1 16. 

98.  Proeopius  de  .^diieiis,  II.  10,  5,  et  seqq.  and 
V.5. 

94.  X-iTUaJU  See  Abulfeda,  loo.  cit.  p.  115. 
Comp.  Golius  on  Alfargani,  p.  278,  and  Schultensy 
Index  Geogr.  under  Antiochia. 

95.  The  ruins  and  antiquities  of  Antioch  have  been 
minutely  described  by  Pococke,  loc.  cit.  p.  277,  et 
seqq.  Comp.  Volney,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  Eng.  transl. 
[Volney's  description  follows :  "  Next  to  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  called  by  the  Arabs  Antakia,  claims  our  at- 

*  Reiske,  in  his  Animadversiones  ad  Abulfedas  Tabulam  Sy- 
ri«  (KoehIer*s  Edit.  p.  202),  says,  ^^  Sowaida  and  Sowaidia  are 
different  cities.  The  Sowaidiah  in  the  text,  is  Seleuda  on  the 
Orontes ;  but  Sowaida  is  a  city  of  Metopetamia,  beyond  the 
Euphrates. ''—M. 
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tention.  This  city,  anciently  renowned  for  the  lux* 
ury  of  its  inhabitants,  is  now  no  more  than  a  niin<H» 
town,  whose  houses,  built  with  mud  and  sand»  and 
narrow  and  miry  streets,  exhibit  every  appearaDce  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,  ^t  is  situated  on  the 
southern  banlc  of  the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an 
old  decayed  bridge,  and  is  covered  to  the  south'  by  a 
mountain,  upon  the  slope  of  which  is  a  wall,  built  by 
the  crusaders.  The  distance  between  the  present 
town  and  this  mountain  may  be  about  400  yards, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  gardens  and   heaps  of 

rubbish,  but  presents  nothing  remarlsable The 

plain  of  Antioch,  though  the  soil  is  excellent,  is  un- 
cultivated, and  abandoned  to  the  Turkomans ;  but  the 
hills  on  the  side  of  the  Orontes,  particularly  oppodte 
Serkin,  abound  in  plantations  of  figs  and  olives,  vines, 
and  mulberry  trees,  which,  a  thing  uncommon  in 
Turkey,  are  planted  in  quinc^nx,  and  exhibit  a  land- 
scape worthy  our  finest  provinces."] 

96.  Wallfahrten,  p.  281. 

97.  Pococke,  loc.  cit.  p.  281.    JRichter,  p.  284. 

s  ^^ 

98.  ^labrr,    XaXu^dtv,  ^^j[^.    See  Abulfeda*s  Sy- 

ria,  p.  117.     GoliuSy  loc.  cit.  p.  270,  and  Schuliens^ 
Index  Geogr.  under  Haleh, 

99.  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  Part  I.  p.  103,  of 
the  Ger.  Transl. 

100.  Comp.  Cellarius,  Notit.  Orbis.  Antiq.  Vol. 
II.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  12.  Sect.  3,  §  54. 

101.  A  detailed  and  valuable  account  of  this  dty, 
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has  been  given  by  Rttsseli,^  in  the  work  cited  at  note 
09.  See  also  Poeocke,  loc.  cit.  p.  219.  Volneyy  loc. 
cit.  Vol.  II.  p.  147,  Eng.  Transl.  and  Richter^  loc.  cit. 
p.  245. 

102.  Richtery  p.  250. 

103.  r)  v^  t.  €,  stone-pavement^  a  paved  way.  See 
the  next  note. 

104.  XiUyi.  See  Ahulfeda's  Syr.  p.  119- 
The  name  signifies,  as  Kekr  remarks,  (Status 
Monarch.  Asiat.  Saracen,  p.  21.)  "Ki^oct^mtou  He 
says  (at  p.  10),  in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Bagdad,  which  bore  that  name :  £t  quia  lapidHnu 
straiae  erani  viacy  peculiari  nomine,  quod  aliis 
etiam  oppidis,  vicis,  palatiisque  fuit  inditum, 
Rusafa  fuit  appellata.  Yakut  mentions,  in  his  Die- 
tionary  of  Geographical  Synonyms,  no  fewer  than 
nine  towns  of  (his  name.  See  KohUfi^s  addenda  to 
his  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Syria,  p.  19. 

105.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  1695,  p.  151. 
*<  Nor  had  we  travelled  long  after  the  sun  was  up, 

*  Dt,  Alexander  Russell  was  Physician  to  the  British 
Factory  at  Aleppo.  His  work  first  appeared  in  the  year  1756 ; 
but  an  enlarged  and  much  improved  edition  was  given  in  1794 
by  his  brother  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  (who  had  succeeded  him 
at  Aleppo,)  in  2  vols.  4to.  The  title  is  unfortunate,  and  conveys 
an  imper£Bct,  not  to  say  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  embraces  almost  everything  of  interest  connected 
with  eastern  manners,  and,  as  a  whole  is,  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  The  brothers 
were  natives  of  Scotland;  the  senior  died  in  1768,  and  the 
junior  in  1805.— M. 
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before,  by  the  b«lp  of  a  rkiog-grouiKly  we  discovered 
Arsf^ay  the  place  whither  we  were  tending,  whieb 
gave  us  hopes  we  should  quickly  be  tliere ;  but  baving 
a  dry  tiresome  plain  to  traverse,  and  the  hot  sua 
causing  our  mules  a  little  to  slacken  their  pace,  'twas 
after  ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  it :  and  wbieh  was 
more  vexatious  still,  finding  no  water  any  where  sear, 
we  were  necessitated  to  proceed  forward  for  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  we  levnd  four  hours  distant  from 
hence.  Arseffa,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  Arsoffa  JBmir, 
teems  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  having  no 
town  nor  village  near  it,  and  being  one  continued  pile 
of  buiktiag  of  an  oblong  figure,  stretching  k>ng«ways 
east  and  west,  and  enclosing  a  very  capacious  area,  etc. 

106.  TTD^n,  t.  e,  pastctge,     [See  Gesenius,  under 

107.  Comp.  ffase,  Regn.  Davidic  et  Salomon,  p. 
269,  et  seqq. 

1Q3.  See  Xenephon^s  Anabasis  L  4,  and  ArrianU 
Exped.  Alex.  III.  7. 

109.  V.  15. 

110.  Hist.  Nat.  V.  24. 

111.  ^inan  rmnn     Streets,  i,  e.  the  village  or 
town  on  the  riverr 

112.  <3^    ^^    <^L#    Xa^     See  SehuUeni 

Index  Geogr.  under  *'  Rahaba.''  Malek  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  Calif  Harun^er^Rashid.  See 
Abulfedas  Annall.  Tom.  II.  p.  245.  Several  towns 
of  the  name  of  Rahabah,  are  mentioned  by  Freytag 
in  his  notes  to  the  Selecta  ex  Historia  Halebi,  (p.  124), 
from  the  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Sayuthi. 
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113.  Travels,  p.  186. 

114.  Theodoret  on  Zech  '\%.  1.  'H  ds  'Ufi^  vZv 
*Mmfdvsia  w^ocayo^suofiiyri.  Jerome,  in  his  Queestt  in 
Genes,  (ch.  x.  15),  says :  *'  AmcUh  usque  ad  nostrum 
tenipus,  tarn  a  Syris  quam  ab  Hebraeis,  ita  ut  apud 
veteres  dieta  fuerat,  appellatur.  Hanc  Macedones, 
qui  post  Alexandrum  in  Oriente  regnaverunt,  JSpi- 
pbaniam  nuncupaverunt.  NonnuUi  Antiochiam  ita 
appellatam  putant.  Alii,  licet  non  vere,  tamen  opi- 
nionem  suam  quasi  verisimiii  vocabulo  consolantes, 
£niath  primam  ab  Antiochia  manetonem  Edessam 
pergentibus  appellari  putant."  And  in  his  Comment, 
on  £zek.  ch.  xlvii.  15,  16,  <<  EmcUA,  quae  nunc  £pi- 
phania  nominatur,  ab  Antiocho,  crudelissimo  tyran- 
norum,  nomine  commutato  ;  nam  cognomentum  ba- 
buit  *£7/fav^;/*  See  also  Josephus  Archaeol.  1.6,  2. 
Com  p.  Michaelis  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Ext.  Tom. 
II.  p.  52. 

115.  Tab.  SyrisB,  p.  108.  « 

116.  Wallfahrten,  p.  231. 

117.  Traveb,  p.  249.  Comp.  Pococke,  Part  II. 
p.  209. 

118.  nbl^i.    The  root  signifies  (in  Arabic   Vj  )to 

be  abundant,  rich,  fruitful.     It  probably  received  its 
name  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

119.  See  Bochart^s  Geogr.  Sacra,  Part  I.  seu 
Pbaleg.  p.  468.  Comp.  Michaelis  Suppl.  ad  Lexx. 
p.  2229. 

120.  -imn  and  ittn.  The  latter  name,  which  seems 
the  more  ancient,  is  found  in  1  Kings  ix.  18  in  the 
text  (Keihib),  but  the  former  stands  in  the  margin 
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(Kert)i  Having  become  tbe  more  usual  designatioD, 
it  is  used  in  the  later  historical  book  (2  Chron.  viii. 
4)  without  any  various  reading. 

121.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  this 
city  existed  even  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  See 
SchuUens*  Index.  Geogr.  ad  Vit.  Saladin,  under 
"  Tadmora.**  In  this  case,  the  Hebrew  word  n3i, 
in  1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  would  denote  io 
rebuild,  to  restoret  as  it  often  does.  [See  p.  68,  above.] 

122.  **  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  November," 
says  Otto  von  Richter,  (Wallfahrten,  p.  214,)  "  I 
found  myself  on  a  wide  desert  plain,  between  two 
ridges  of  low,  bare,  rugged  hills  on  the  north  and 
south.  They  gradually  contract  the  valley,  and  at 
the  point  where  they  meet  lies  Tadmor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  extensive  flat,  which  runs  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  towards  the  Frat  (the  Eu- 
phrates). . . .  Upwards  of  a  league  from  Tadmor  rises 
the  fbuntain  of  Abulfauaris,  the  water  of  which  was 
conveyed  into  the  town  by  a  mean  and  now  ruined 
aqueduct.     Comp.  Volnetfs  Travels,  Vol.  II. 

123.  ^jvj    or  ^jG?.     See  SchuUens  loc.  cit 

124.  Histor.  Nat.  L.  V.  Cap.  25,  Palmira  nobilis 
urbs  situ,  divitiis  soli,  et  aquis  amoenis,  vasto  undique 
ambitu  arenis  includit  agros,  ac  velut  terris  exemta  a 
rerum  natura,  privata  sorte  [i.  e«  sui  jurisj  inter  duo 
imperia  summa,  Romanorum  Parthorumque,  et  prima 
in  discordia  semper  utrimque  cura. 

125.  See  TrebelUus  Pollio  (in  the  Scriptorr.  Hist 
Aug.)  Gallieni  duo  Cap.  3,  13,  and  Triginta  Tyranni, 
Cap,  14,  29.  Comp.  Christoph.  Cellarius  Dissertot, 
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de  Imperio  Palmyreno,  Halle,  1693,  reprinted  there 
in  1708,  4to. 

126.  See  RommeVs  Abulfedae  Arabiae  descriptio, 
p.  98. 

127.  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tedmor  in 
the  Desert,  Lond.  1753,  large  fol. 

128.  ^3  bya. 

MM 

129.  (^CjJju  •  See  Schulten£  Ind.  Geogr.  under 
Baalbechum. 

130.  Saturnal.  L.  I.  Cap.  23,  Assyrii  [i.  e.  Syri] 
quoque  Solem  sub  nomine  Jovis,  quem  Dia  Heliopo- 
liten  cognominant,  maximis  caerimoniis  celebrant  in 
civitate,  quae  Heliopolis  nuncupatur.  Ejus  Dei  si- 
mulacrum sumtum  est  de  oppido  Aegypti,  quod  et 
ipsum  Heliopolis  appellatur,  regnante  apud  Aegyptios 
Senemure ;  perlatumque  est  primum  in  earn  per  O- 
piam,  legatum  Deleboris,  regis  Assyriorum,  sacerdo- 
tesque  Aegyptios,  quorum  princeps  fuit  Partemetis, 
diuque  habitum  apud  Assyrios,  postea  Heliopolim 
commigravit.     Comp.  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria,  §  5- 

131.  See  Ge^eniui  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  Part  IL 
p.  283, 335,  et  seqq. 

132.  Macrohiua^  loc.  cit.  Hunc  vero  eundem  Jo- 
▼em  Solemque  esse,  cum  ex  ipso*  sacromm  ritu,  turn 
ex  habitu  dignoscitur:  simulacrum  enim  aureum  spe- 
cie imberbi  instat,  dextra  elevata  cum  flagro  in  au- 
rigae  modum^  laeva  tenet  fiilmen  et  spicas,  quae 
cuncta  Jovis  Solisque  consociatam  potentiam  mon- 
strant. 

133.  pnn  bjra. 

134;  See  IkerCa  Dissert,  de  Baal-Hamon  et  Baal 
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Gad,  in  his  Dis»ertt  philologico*theologg«  T.  I.  p. 
236.  Comp.  Michaelis  Supplemm.  ad  Le»x.  Hebrr. 
p.  197  and  901.  J.  L.  Vekhusen^s  Amethyst,  a  oon- 
tribution  of  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the 
SoRf  of  Soiomon,  p.  8^  The  last  nientioiied  writer 
thinks  with  I  ken  and  Schultens,  that  the  seeond  haitf 
of  the  name  Baalbek  (Bek)  signifies,  like  the  Arabic, 

4^  ,  to  press  together^  to  crowd  together — '•  a  dense 

crowd  of  people,"  and  was  thus  synonymood  with 
i:),  a  troopy  and  ptarr,  a  mtUtitude,  in  the  Hebrew 
names  of  this  place,  n:i  bya  and  p»n  bya.  In  that 
case,  it  may  have  received  the  designation  of 
"  Baal's  crowd,"  from  the  great  number  of  pilgrinM 
that  resorted  thither.  But  it  is  a  more  probable  con- 
jecture (as  above  hinted),  that  Bek  was  formed  from 
the  Egyptian  Bakif  a  town ;  and  then  Baal-bek  wovHA 
be  a  literal  translation  of  the  name  *HX/o^X/c. 

185.  SeeJablonsky's  Panth,  Egypt.  Part  I.  p.  163. 

136.  n'jya.     Comp.  ilfteAo^/iV  Supplemm.  p.  19^. 

137.  See  Iken,  loc.  cit.  and  Volney,  II.  p.  18i. 

138.  Otto  von  i?tc^^*«  Wallfohrten,  p.  81,  et  seqq. 

139.  For  the  most  complete  deseriptioR  and  fisest 
views  of  B^bek,  as  of  Palmyra,  (see  note  127),  we 
are  indebted  to  th^  English  traveflefs,  Wood  and 
Dawkinsy  in  the  work :  The  Ruins  of  Baaibec,  ethar- 
wise  Heliopolb  in  Coelo-^Syria,  with  a  Journal  from 
Palmyra  to  Baalbec,  London,  17^7,  large  foi,  late' 
resting  views  of  some  of  these  rmns  will  Hkewi^  be 
found  in  Cassas*  Pittoresqne  de  la  Syrie.  Comp. 
Volney,  Vol.  11.  p.  282.  [His  words  «re :  "  Baalbec, 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  name 
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of  ffe^iopoiist  oi  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is  situatecl  si 
tfee  foot  -of  AniU  Lebanon,  p^eewely  on  Ae  last  rismg 
greaiKi  where  the  tnountam  terminates  in  the  plain. 
Aei  w©  «rrive  from  the  south  we  discover  the  dty  at 
tlie  distance  of  only  a  leagae  and  a  hn^,  behind  a 
hedge  of  trees,  over  the  verdant  tops  of  which  ap- 
pears a  white  edging  of  domes  and  minarets.  After 
an  hour's  journey  we  reached  these  trees,  which  are 
very  fine  walnuts ;  and  soon  afler,  crossing  some  ill 
cultivated  gardens,  by  winding  paths,  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city.  We  there  perceive  a  ruined 
wall,  flanked  with  square  towers,  which  ascends  the 
declivity  to  the  right,  and  trace  the  precincts  of  the 
ancient  city.  This  wall  is  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  permits  us  to  have  a  view  of  those  void  spaces, 
and  heaps  of  ruins,  which  are  the  invariable  appen- 
dage of  every  Turkish  city ;  but  what  principally  at- 
tracts our  attention,  is  a  large  edifice  on  the  \e% 
which,  by  its  lofty  walls  and  rich  columns,  manifestly 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  temples  which  antiquity 
has  left  for  our  admiration.**] 

1 40.  Loc.  cit.  p.  86. 

141.  piTttl,  pi^tt^n  (in  the  Books  of  Chronicles), 

i     Vf'^^N  9  -onrnv^;..     Ita  voeata,  says  Simonis  Odo- 

mast.  V.  T.  p.  4^9,  ex  onx  rtibuU,  Arab.  oiaT 
rubrum  fecit,  et  ex  pOD  Chald.  et  Syr.  rttkuit  Arab* 
transpositis  Uteris  i     Y^y.  ^  in  II.  C^njiig.  Unxit  terra 

G  O 

rubrdf  unde  a„    V,^^,^   terra  rubra.      Rubers    enim 

agrum  Damascenum,  ex  quo  OTeatns  M  Adannis,  eom- 
munis  est  traditio.     Volney  says :  (Travels,  Vol.  II. 
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p«  270.)  «  In  other  respects,  the  soil,  which  is  poor, 
gravelly,  and  of  a  reddbh  colour,  is  ill  adapted  for 
corn,  but  is  on  that  account  more  suitable  to  fruits, 
which  are  here  excellently  flavoured.''  Mountains 
of  red  ferruginous  rock  were  likewise  observed  near 
Damascus  by  OUo  von  Richtery  p.  685. 

142.  ^liiH  • 

143.  Properly  speaking  they  confine  thb  designa- 
tion to  the  vale  of  Gutah  (j^^\^,  near  Dami^us. 
The  three  other  paradises  are  the  Valley  of  Bawan, 
the  river  Obollah,  and  Sogd,  near  Samarcand.  See 
jyEerhehts  Biblioth.  Oriental,  under  "  Gennah;** 
Abulfeda'^  Syria,  p.  100;  GoUus  on  Alfargani,  p. 
120,  174,  178;  and  SchuUeni  Index  Geogr.  under 
<<  Damascus." 

144.  See  Schuh.  Leitungen  des  Hochsten^  Part 
V.  p.  423.     GUo  ton  Richter,  p.  137. 

145.  mnia,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  ffadad.  The  name 
Hadad  probably  denoted  a  Syro- Phoenician  idol, 
which  Macrobius,  (Saturnal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  23,)  calls 
Adad,  explaining  it  as  signifying  **  the  Sun."  Comp. 
Gesenius  in  the  Halle  Encyclopaedia.  Part  I.  p.  257, 
under  "  Adad." 

146.  Comp.  J.  G.  Beynfi  de  Ethnarcha  Aretae, 
Arabum  regis,  Paulo  Apostolo  insidiante  Dissert  1. 

II.  Wittenberg,  1755,  4to. 

147.  See  EckheVs  Doctrina  Numor.  veter.  VoL 

III.  p.  331. 

148.  See  Kantemirs  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

p.  235  of  the  Ger.  TransL* 
•  The  author  was  Prince  of  Moldavia.    There  is  an  Eng; 
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149.  Wall&hrten,  p.  138,  149,  151. 

150.  Comp.  Pocockes  Descript.  of  the  East.    Part 
II.  p.  174. 

151.  XioJUJ^    _^J,     The  former  of  these  names 

signifies,  a  level  valley.  J,  D,  Michaelis  is  of  opi- 
nion, (in  his  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebraeor.  Exter.,  Part 
II.  p.  126,)  that  the  land  of  Uz  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  was  the  Damascene  valley  of  Gutah.* 
But  see  the  Prolegomena  to  Hosenmiiller's  Scholia 
on  Job,  p.  29,  of  the  second  edition. 

152.  Burckhardt,  p.  446. 

153.  rrairr:  from  rrin,  to  hide  one's  self;  thus 
seeming  to  denote  a  hiding-place,  a  lurking- hole, 

154.  In  Locis  Hebraicis  in  Genesi. 

155.  Oriental  Traveb,  p.  584. 

156.  Susching,  (Geogr.  of  Asia,  p.  368  of  the 
third  edit.)  mentions  a  place  Yobar,  to  the  north  of 
Damascus,  which  he  takes  for  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture.    On  the  other  hand,  Iceland  (Palsest.  p.  727,) 

re- 
thinks of  a  castle  called  Caucab,  (i^S^  mentioned 

by  Edrisi  as  being  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.     See 

Translation  by  Tindal,  the  Continuator  of  Rapin.     Lond. 

1734,  fol M. 

*   The   sentiment  in  question  is  also  that  of  Bochari  in 
Phaleg.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  viii.,  and  of  Ilgen  on  Job.     One  of  Ro- 

semniiller^s  reasons  for  rejecting  it  is,  that  the  name  2f^^ 

is  in  Arabic  a  common  appellative  for  vaJilies,  being  derived 

from  Idix    demersa  fuit  res  ;  whence  LjLc,  the  plural  d 

whi<^  is  iokx^t  Urra  osini  depretaiorque.    But  this  seems  a 
very  futile  objection. — M, 

VO  L.  II.  X 
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Scliultens  in   his  Index   Geograph.  under   *^  Cao- 
cheba." 

157.  pjr  n>a. 

158.  See  Schulz  Leitungen  des  Hochstens.  Part 
V.  p.  458.  Kartes  Trav.  p.  321.  Burckhardi,  p. 
66  and  492. 

159.  Voyage  de  Syrie,  Part  I.  p.  195. 

160.  X^J'  «^'     ^^®  Burckhardt,  p.  100. 

161.  >ni*ia,  probably  synonymous  with  ^mxi,  a 

162.  Observations  on  the  Elast.     Part  II.  p.  2]0. 

163.  nnna. 

164.  C»3w^-  So  Michaelu^  Supplem.  ad  Lexx. 
p.  232.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  see  H<ise  Reg. 
David,  et  Solomon,  p.  261. 

165.  Antiqq.  V.  I,  8. 

166.  As  is  assumed  by  Bachiene.  Descript.  of 
Palestine,  Part  II.  §  747. 

167.  1V3)  1°  Amos  V.  26,  denotes  the  planet  Sa- 

turn,  like  the  Arabic  ^^SySj  whence  J.  D.  Michae- 
lis  (loc  cit.  p.  1225,)  would  pronounce  the  Hebrew 

name  tV3.     And  he  therefore  conjectures,  (p.  1233,) 
•  •  •• 

that  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  8,  we  should  read  p3,  a  word 

of  much  the  same  meaning  as  p^3,  Saturn.     He  then 

supposes  the  place  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xviit.  8,  to 
have  been  the  same  as  ♦nni  (which,  as  he  thinks, 

•  Beeroth,    Dl^lKl,    was  a  town  of  Benjamin;   >n*»K3, 
1^  Beerothitlie,  2  i^am.  ir.  2,  3.     1  Chron.  ii.  3a._Mr 
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was  Berytus ;)  because,  according  to  a  tradition  rela- 
ted by  Stephanus  de  Urbibus,  p.  164,  that  city  was 
built  by  Saturn. — p3,  as  the  name  of  a  town,  would 

thus  be  equivalent  to  Saturnia,  Saturnopolis.  But 
\te  have  shewn  above,  the  improbability  of  ^Dnil 
having  been  Berytus,  and  it  is  no  less  precarious  to 
change  p3  into  V\%     Hose  seems  much  nearer  the 

truth  when  he  says,  (loc.  cit.  p.  260:) — Con  nulla 
alia  urbs  est,  quam  Conna^  in  IHnerario  Antonini 
memorata  media  inter  Laodicaeam  et  Heliopolim  in 
jugo  ipso  Libani  mentis,  et  pro[)e  transitum  Eleu- 
theri  fluvii.  Magni  adeo  momenti  locus,  et  transitum 
custodiens,  unde  non  mirum,  quod  congesta  magna 
armorum  aerisque  copia  eum  Hadad-Ezer  munierit, 
quae  tota  praedae  Davidi  cessit. 

168.  nea. 

169.  nnato.  Hase^  (loc.  cit.  p.  263,)  thinks  this 
a  corruption  of  rrDSn.     See  above  at  note  106. 

170.  tD^^ilD,  the  Dual  of  *iaD  hope^  (in  Chaldee.) 
Simanis  in  his  Onomastic.  V.  T.  p.  176,  explains  the 
name  by  spes  etjiducia  incolarum. 

171.  p*»sr,  from^i  to  scenty  hence  jS^  a  fragrant 

garden, 

172.  ]3^3r  •i^n,  t.  €.  the  court  of  a  fountain. 

s 

173.  ni2.    Jo0  me&na  the  side  of  a  hilL    Perhaps 

the  place  had  its  name  from  lying  on  one  of  the 
slopes  or  ridges  of  Lebanon. 

174.  In  his  Comment,  on  Ezek.  xlvii.  15. 
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175.  pynrr*i3tn. 

176.  ]*)br)n.  Simonisp  (loc  cif.  p.  338,)  explains 
it   by  involutio,   tectio  tuta,   latibulum,   ex    Hebr. 

bnn  involvit,  Arab.  VXai.  tegmen,  involucrum,  lati- 
buluin« 

177.  CDbm,  CDKbrr,  t.  e,  according  to  Sinwnis,  (p. 

860,)  a  great  host;  perhaps  more  correctly  a  strong- 
hold. J.  D,  MichaeliSf  (Suppl.  p.  739,)  looking  to 
the  Cbaldee  Kb>n  explains  it,  **  the  valley  or  plain  of 
Am."  Comp.  Commentat.  de  bello  Nesibeni,  p.  111. 
ffase,  (loc.  cit.  p.  262,)  says:  Occurrit  inter  loca 
Palmyrenae  ditionis  ultra  ipsam  illam  urbem  versus 
Euphratem  ChoUe  in  tabula  Peutingeriana.  In  2 
Sam.  X.  16,  Luther  incorrectly  took  tsh^n  for  the 
appellative  b>rr,  with  the  suffix,  and  translated  the 
words  CDb'n  ^HS^,  "  and  they  brought  in  their  host" 
But,  at  V.  17,  he  renders  properly  niDKbn  xa^,  "  and 
came  to  Helam." 

178.  JfUofi  Argdoy  (^^jaj^  L«  >>^0  ^°  ^^  ^®' 
cond  of  his  Arabic  Dialogues  in  JahfCs  Arabic 
Chrestomathy,  p.  249.  Comp.  Niehuhr^s  Travels, 
Vol.  II.  p.  424. 


END  OF  CHAP.  XI. 
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TO  VOLUME  SECOND. 


No.  I. — Masudi  on  the  Site  and  History  of  Babel. — (Comp. 

p.  1-27.) 

The  following  are   Extracts   from  the   General  History  of 
Masudi,  an  early  Mahomedan  historian : — 

<<  The  F^t  then  flows  on  to  Rakkah,  to  Rakbah,  Hit, 
and  Amb&r,  at  which  point  several  canals  are  divided  from  the 
river;  as,  for  instance,  the  canal  of  Is^  which,  after  passing 
beyond  Baghdad,  falls  into  the  Diglah.  It  then  winds  towards 
the  sites  of  SUrk,  Kasr  ebn  Hobairah,  Kiifah,  J&miain,  Ahmd- 
dabad,  Albirs,  and  the  mounds,  &c.  &c.  Many  of  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  first 
kings  of  B^bil  were  those  pristine  monarchs  of  the  world  who 
first  settled  and  civilized  mankind,  and  that  the  first  race  of 
Persian  potentates  were  their  successors  by  conquest,  as  the 
empire  of  Rome  increased  on  the  subjection  of  the  Greeks. 
They  maintained,  that  the  first  of  these  Princes  of  B4bil  was 
Nemroiid  the  Mighty,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  reigned 
during  sixty  years,  and  to  whom  they  attribute  the  excavation 
of  the  canals,  in  the  province  of  Ir&q,  derived  from  the  stream 
of  the  Far&t.  One  of  these  is  the  celebrated  canal  of  Kdthi, 
on  the  road  to  Kiifah,  between  Kasr  ebn  Habairah  and  Bagh- 


n 
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dad.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  AferaMiin  was  B4bi^ 
which  h  one  of  the  dimates  of  the  earth,  so  designated  £nom 
the  name  proper  to  one  of  its  towns.  This  town  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  one  of  the  canals  derived  from  the  Far&t,  in  the 
prorinoe  of  IrAq,  distant  an  hour's  journey  from  the  city 
named  Jisr.  i.  B&bil  and  the  canal  of  Albirs ;  from  which  last 
named  town  the  produce  of  the  Birsean  looms,  the  doths  of 
Birs,  derive  their  appellation.  Near  the  town  of  B&btl  is  an 
excavation  usually  known  as  the  well  of  the  prophet  Daniel^ 
which  is  much  frequented  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  on  cer- 
tain anniversary  festivals  peculiar  to  eadi  sect.  Any  indiTidua} 
visiting  this  town  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  amazing-  mass  of 
ruined  structures  thrown  together  in  scarody  distinguishable 
heaps.  The  opinion  is  very  prevalent  that  these  are  H&rut 
and  M&rikt,  the  angels  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  in  the  passage 
which  marks  the  fate  and  designation  of  BAbiL' 


>» 


No.  II. — Migntin*8  Account  of  the  Ruins  qf  Ctesiphon  and 

Seleueia  [E>MadiCLn}  (Comp.  p.  31,  95—98) The  site  of 

these  once  celebrated  dties  was  visited  in  1827  by  Captain 
Robert  31ignan,  who  gives  the  following  descripticm  (Travels 
in  Chaldea.  Lond.  1829,  p.  89,  et  seq.) : — *'  I  crossed  over  to 
the  right,  or  eastern  bank  [of  the  Tigris],  when  I  was  on 
the  site  of  Ctesiphon;  and  immediately  observed  mounds, 
superfidally  covered  with  the  same  fragments  and  materials 
as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  describing  those  hillocks  I  had 
hitherto  met  with.  This  spot  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
<  Garden  of  Kisra.'  The  first  mound,  whidi  was  composed  of 
fumace-bumt  bricks  as  a  foundation,  and  sun-dried,  mixed  up 
with  chopped  straw,  for  the  superstructure,  one  course  sepa- 
rated from  another  by  irregular  layers  of  reeds,  extanded  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  northerly  direction,  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet ;  its  height  and  thickness  varied  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  wall  that  edged  frivm 
out  this  mound,  on  the  margin  of  the  bank,  was  forty  iieet. 
It  then  formed  an  angle,  and  stretched  away  north-west  for 
eight  hundred  yards,  when  there  was  a  breadi,  or  gap,  one 
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liundred  and  thirty-five  feet  wide,  probably  once  occupied  by 
some  grand  gate  of  entrance.     The  wall,  or  rampart  line, 
tken  recommences,  and  runs  on  the  same  bearings  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  more,  when  we  came  to  another  break, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a  canal,  as  the  stratum  or 
channel,  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  the  breadth 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  therefore  capable  of 
admitting  a  very  large  body  of  water. ,    The  direction  of  the 
dry  bed  of  this  channel  was  north-east,  and  appeared  to  extend 
to  an  unbroken  ridge  of  mounds  running    north-west  and 
south-east  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.     The  high 
wall,  already  followed,  embraces  an  extensive  area,  where  no 
vestiges  of  former  buildings  exist,  and  runs  to  the  verge  of  the 
river.     Its  sunmiit  and  sides  are  covered  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  building  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries,  these  walls  appear  to  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  regular  construction.     From  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west,  over  a  space  marked  by 
memorials  of  the  past,  interspersed  with  patches  of  the  camel 
thorn,  stands  the  Tank  Kesra,  a  magnificent  monument  of 
antiquity,  surprising  the  spectator  with  the  perfect  state  of 
its  preservation,  after  having  braved  the  warring ,  elements 
for  so  many  ages ;  without  an  emblem  to  throw  any  light  upon 
its  history ;  without  proof,  or  character  to  be  traced  on  any 
bride  or  waU.     This  stupendous,  stately  fragment  of  ages  long 
since  forgot,  is  built  of  fine  furnace-burnt  bricks,  each  measur- 
ing twelve  inches  square  by  two  and  three  quarters  thick,  and 
coated  with  cement.  .  The  full  extent  of  the  front,  or  eastern 
face,  is  three  hundred  feet.     It  is  divided  by  a  high  semicircu- 
lar arch,  supported  by  walls  sixteen  feet  thick,  the  arch  itself 
making  a  span  of  eighty-six  feet,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  three  feet.     The  front  of  the  building  is  orna- 
mented and  surmounted  by  four  rows  of  small  arched  recesses, 
resembling  in  form  the  large  one.     The  style  and  execution  of 
these  are  most  delicate,  evincing  a  fertile  invention  and  great 
experience  in  the  architectural  art.     From  the  vestibule.a  hall 
extends  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  east  and 
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wiett,  iRiiere  a  wmll  finrms  the  back  of  the  bnUding,  a  grest  por- 
tion of  which,  together  with  part  of  the  roof,  is  hrdEcn  down. 
In  the  centre  of  the  wall,  or  weetem  face  of  the  stroctore,  a 
doorway,  measuring  twenty*foar  £Bet  high  by  twelve  wide, 
leads  to  a  contiguous  heap  of  mounds,  extending  to  the  bonk 
of  the  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  general 
shape  of  these  hillocks  is  elliptical,  and  their  ctrcumferenoe  two 
miles.  To  the  right  are  fragments  of  walls,  and  broken  masses 
of  bridLwork;  to  the  left,  and  therefore  to  the  south  of  the 
ardi,.are  the  remains  of  vast  structures,  which,  though  encum* 
bered  with  heaps  of  earth,  are  yet  sufficiently  visiUe  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  astonishment,  at  the  thought  that 
the  destroying  hand  of  Time  could  have  failed  in  entirely  con- 
cealing, from  the  inquiring  eye,  these  wrecks  of  remote  anti- 
quity.* I  dug  into  the  sides  and  bases  of  many  of  these 
mounds.  Their  foundations  were  invariably  composed  of  ^e 
iire-bumt  bride,  while  the  sun-burnt  formed  the  exterior  or 
higher  mass  of  each  heap.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering 
a  silver  coin  of  one  of  the  Parthian  kii^,  a  brass  coin  of  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,and  three  talismanic  perforated  cylind^^  which 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  Bab^donian.  All  are  in  an  equal- 
ly perfect  state.  There  is  no  doUbt  that  the  natives  often,  pick 
up  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  for  which  tiiey  idways  find 
a  ready  sale  in  Bagdad.  Indeed,  some  of  the  wealthy  Tivks 
and  Armenians,  who  are  collecting  for  several  French  and 
German  Consuls,  hire  people  to  go  in  search  of  coins,  medals, 
and  antique  gems ;  and  I   am  assured  they  never  return  to 

their  employers  empty-handed Having  examined 

the  remains  of  Ctesiphon,  I  crossed  over  to  the  site  of  the  once 
magnificent  and  populous  Greek  city,  and  at  every  step  had 
new  occasion  to  muse  upon  the  scene  of  deselation  whidi  pre- 
sented itself,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  IMme,  violence, 
and  repeated  inundations  have  levelled  every  thing.     I  looked 

a  The  natires  of  this  country  asaert*  that  the  ruins  are  of  the  age  of 
Nimrod.  A  celebrated  antiquary,  M.  de  Brosses,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Paris,  supposes  that  Calneh  stood  on  the  site  of 
Ctesiphon.— JMm«ire«  de  t'Academie  Roffale,  torn,  scxvii.  p.  31. 
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in  vain  for  monuments,  piMars,  aqueducts,  and  buildings. 
Bricks  of  erery  kind,  mixed  up  with  layers  of  straw ;  yamish- 
ed  tiles,  and  pottery  of  every  colour  (the  predominant  one 
being  blue) ;  stones  calcareous,  sandy,  and  granite ;  flint-g^s, 
shells,  and  a  variety  of  vitreous  and  nitrous  substances ;  these, 
and  these  alone,  compose  what  remains  of  the  Once  magnificent 
Sdeuda.  There  is  not  a  single  entire  building ;  nothing  but 
a  small  remnant  of  a  wall  and  a  few  portions  of  decayed  brick- 
work, is  lef^  to  mark  the  foot  of  the  spoiler,  and  bid  us  mourn 
in  silence  and  solitude  over  fallen  and  departed  grandeur.  The 
traveller  ought  to  visit  Sdeuda,  previous  to  passing  over  to  - 
Ctesiphon ;  by  so  doing,  he  will  not  expect  to  meet  with  any 
thing  half  so  grand  as  the  arch  which  rivets  him  to  the  spot, 
which,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  point  of  architectural  beau- 
ty, is  perfectly  unique.  This  structure  I  surveyed  first,  so 
ardent  was  my  solicitude  to  reach  the  porch  of  the  building, 
after  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  the  evening  before.  With 
a  mind  full  of  its  beauties,  I  passed  on  to  S^uda ;  and  there 
being  no  building,  not  even  the  fragment  of  one  visible,  I  ex- 
perienced,  I  must  a)tifess,  great  grief  and  disappointment.  '  It 
is,  however,  surprising,  that  so  much  is  still  left  to  mark  the 
sites  of  these  once  great  cities,  situated  as  they  are  in  a  country 
that  is  inundated  for  so  many  months  in  the  season.  '  Even  at 
this  moment,  which  is  the  driest  time  of  the  whole  year,  there 
are  pools  of  water  inhabited  by  large  flocks  of  bitterns ;  and 
herbage  is  scattered  over  the  plain ;  but  on  the  site  of  Ctesi- 
phon, the  smallest  insect  under  heaven  would  not  find  a  single 
blade  of  grass  wherein  to  hide  itself,  nor  one  drop  of  water  to 
allay  its  thirst." 

With  this  account  the  reader  may  compare  that  of  Richy  in 
his  work  on  Kourdistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  S95,  404,  et  seqq.,  or  our 
foot-note  at  p.  98  of  the  present  volume. 

No.  III. — Oriental  Traditions  respecting  Nimrody  from 
D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  (Comp.  p.  40, 104—107  : 

^*  Les  Arabes  disent,  que  ce  mot  signifie  la  m^me  chose  que 
Mared ;  c*est  &  dire,  un  rebelle  et  un  revolts,  nom  qui  con- 
vient  fort  bien  k  oeluy  qui  fut  Tauteur  de  la  premiere  revolte 
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det  homines  oontre  I>iea9  par  la  ttructuie  qu^il  entreprit  de  la 
Tour  de  Babel,  et  c*est  oeluy  que  nous  appellons  Nembrod. 
Selon  le  Tarikh  Montokbeb,  le  Nembrod  des  Hebreuz  est  ie 
m^e  que  le  ZlH^iac  des  Persiens,  roy  de  la  premiere  dynastie 
des  princes  qui  ont  regn^  dans  le  monde  depuis  le  deluge. 
Mais,  sekm  Tauteur  du  Mefiitih  al61oun,  Nembrod  est  le  mSme 
que  Caicaous,  second  roy  de  la  seoonde  dynastie  de  Perse, 
nomm<fe  des  Csjianides.     Ce  m^e-auteur  donne  au  mot  de 
Nemrod,  ou  Nemroud,  une  ^tymologie  Persienne,  k  sgt^voir, 
Nemurd,  qui  signifie  oeluy  qui  ne  mourt  point ;  et  il  dit,  que 
•ce  sumom  d*Immortel  fut  donn^  k  Ciucaous,   k  cause    des 
longues  ann^es  qu*il  regna.     Car  tous  les  Historiens  de  Perse 
le  font  regner  plus  de  cent  cinquante  ans.   -^^lirkhoud,  dans  son 
Raoudhat  Alsafa,  ^crit  conformement  au  sentiment  de  cet  au- 
teur  que  nous  venons  d*all^^er,  que  Ton  a  impute  k  Caicaous 
la  folic  de  vouloir  escalader  le  Ciel,  ce  qui  convient  assez  Inen 
avec  le  dessein  extravagant  de  Nemrod  et  des  autres  oonstroo- 
teurs  de  la  Tour  de  Babel,  de  la  mani^re  qu*il  est  couch^  dans 
\e%  livres  saints.     Mais  ce  m^me  auteur  ajo&te,  qu^il  n*y  a 
gueres  d*appar«ice,  que  Caiicaous,  qui  a  pass^  pour  un  Prince 
fort  sage  entre  les  Persans,  ait  eu  une  telle  pens^     Car  pour 
monter  au  Ciel,  poursuit  Mirkhoud,  parlant  en  bon  Musulman, 
il  faudroit  ^tre  monte  sur  un  Al  Borac,  et  conduit  par  Gabriel, 
ce  qui  ^toit  resenr^  par  un  privilege  singulier  k  Mahomet. 
L'auteur  du  Lebtarikh  dit,  que  Nemrod  ^toit  Ben  Kenaan, 
Ben  Kham ;  c*est  k  dire,  fils  de  Chanaan  et  petit  fils  de  Cham, 
ills  de  No^  et  qu*il  ^toit  frere  de  Cous,  sumomm^  en  Persien 
Fil  Dendan;  c*est  k  dire,  Dent  d*£lephant.     Ce   Cous,  ou 
Caous,  pourroit  ^tre  Chus,  fils  de  Chanaan,  dont  parle  r£cri« 
ture,  et  duquel  sont  descendus  les  Abissins  ou  Ethiopiens,  que 
les  Juifs  appellent  encore  aujourd*hui  Conschiim*     L''auteur 
du  livre  intituU  M&lernfaitle  r^t  fabuleux  d\ui6  Histoire,  de 
laquelle  il  prend  Ali  pour  garant,  dans  les  termes  qui  suivent. 
Nemrod  ayant  fait  jetter  Abraham,  qui  r^fusoit  de  le  recon- 
noitre pour  le  souverain  'Mutre  et  le  Dieu  du  Monde^  dans 
une  foumaise  ardente,  surpris  de  Ten  voir  sortir  sans  avoir 
souffert  la  moindre  atteinte  du  feu,  dit  ^  ses  courtisans  :  *  Jt 
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veux  aller  au  Ciel  pour  y  voir  ce  Dieu  si  puissant  qu*Abraham 
nous  pr^che.*  Ces  gens  luy  ay^nt  reprdsent^,  que  le  deil  etoit 
bien  haut,  et  qu*il  n*^toit  pas.  facile  (Ty  arriver,  Nemrod  ne  se 
rendit  point  k  leurs  avis,  et  commanda  en  m4me  terns,  que  Ton 
Mtit  une  tour  la  plus  dev^e  qu*il  se  pourroit.  On  travailla 
trois  ans  entiers  k  ce  batiment ;  et  Nemrod  ^tant  mont^  jus- 
qu*au  plus  haut,  fut  bien  ^tonn^,  en  regardant  le  Ciel,  de  la 
voir  encore  aussi  eloign^  de  luy,  que  s^il  ne  s'en  fut  pas  ap- 
prochd.  Mais  ce  qui  luy  causa  et  donna  plus  de  confusion,  fut 
d*apprendre  le  lendemain,  que  cette  haute  tour  avoit  6t6  ren- 
vers^.  Nemrod  ne  fut  point  rebuts  cependant  par  un  acci- 
dent si  Strange,  et  voulut  que  Ton  rebAtit  une  autre  plus  forte 
et  plus  haute.  Mais  cette  seconde  tour  eut  le  m^me  destin  que 
la  premiere,  ce  qui  fit  prendre  a  cet  insens^  le  dessein  ridicule 
de  se  faire  porter  jusqu'au  Ciel  dans  un  coffre,  tir^  par  quatre 
de  ces  oiseaux  monstrueux,  nommez  Kerkes,  doiit  les  anciens 
auteurs  de  POrient  font  mention  dans  leurs  romans.  Le 
m^e  auteur  d^crit  exactement  cette  machine,  de  quelle  ma* 
niere  ces  oiseaux  y  ^toient  attachez,  et  dit  enfin,  que  Nembrod 
s^etant  apperpu  de  Tinutilitd  de  son  projet,  apr^s  avoir  err^  et 
vol^  quelque  terns  par  les  airs,  plongea  si  rudement  en  terre 
que  la  montagne  ou  ces  oiseaux  le  jetterent,  en  fut  ebranl^e, 
suivant  ce  qui  est  port^  dans  TAlcoran  au  chapitre  intitule 
I  brahim,  v.  en  kair  mekrhom  letezoul  menho  algebab  ;  c^est  k 
dire,  les  machines  et  les  stratagimes  des  impies,  vont  jusqu*ii 
faire  trembler  les  montagnes,  Nembrod,  apres  avoir  y^  echoiier 
une  entreprise  t^m^raire,  et  ne  pouvant  faire  la  guerre  k  Dieu 
mSme  en  personne,  comme  il  avoit  projett^,  au  Leu  de  recon- 
noitre la  puissance  de  ce  souverain  Miutre  et  d*adorer  son  unit^, 
persista  toi^jours  dans  le  sentiment  impie  qu*il  avoit  de  luy 
m^me,  et  continua  k  maltraiter  tons  ceux  qui  adoroient  une 
autre  divinity  que  luy  dans  ses  ^tats.  C*est  ce  qui  fit  que 
Dieu  luy  dta,  par  la  division  et  par  la  confusion  des  langues,  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  ses  sujets,  et  punit  ceux  qui  demeur^rent 
attachez  k  luy,  par  une  nu^e  de  moucherons  qui  les  fit  presque 
tous  perir,  selon  le  rapport  de  Demiathi.     L*auteur  du  Lebab 
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lyoCUey  qu*un  de  cet  moucheront  ^tant  eutr^  par  les  narinet 
de  Nembrod,  penetra  jusqa'i^  une  des  membranes  de  soa  oer- 
veau,  oil  groMUMQl  de  jour  en  jour,  il  luy  causa  une  n  grande 
douleur,  qu*il  tftoit  oblige  de  se  fiure  battre  le  tSte  avec  un 
maillet,  pour  pouvoir  prendre  quelque  repos,  et  qu^ll  souffirit 
oe  supplioe  pendant  Tespace  de  quatre  cent  ami,  Dieu  vonlant 
punir  par  la  phis  petite  de  ses  cr^tures,  oelujr  qui  se  vantoit 
insolemraent  d*dtre  le  Miutre  de  tout  Ebn  Batrik  dit  qae 
Ntmbrod  ^toit  Mage  et  Sabien  de  religion,  et  que  ce  fut  luy 
qui  ^tablit  le  premier  le  culte  et  Tadoration  de  feu.  II  y  a  des 
histeriens  qui  appellent  les  plus  andens  rois  des  Babyloniens, 
qui  ont  suooedtf  k  Nembrod,  Nemared ;  c'est  k  dire,  les  Nem- 
brodiens*  Car  oe  mot  de  Nemared  est  pluridl  Arabique  de 
Nembrod^  et  signiiie  aussi  dans  la  m^e  langue  des  rebelles  et 
des  tyrans.** — D'Herbelot,  tom.  iii.  p.  32. 

No.  IV.'^Klaproih  m  the  Kwrdt.^C(mp.  p.  120,  139), 
Julius  Klaproth  thus  speaks  of  them : — "  The  Kurds  and 
their  language  constitute  the  fourth  grand  dirision  of  the  Indo« 
(lennanio  fiunily.  They  inhabit  Kurdistan,  several  provinces 
in  the  west  and  north  of  Persia,  and  are  scattered  through 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  call  themselves  Kurds  or  Kurdmandji,  which  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Persian  root  kurdy  <<  strong,  brave,** — a  root 
likewise  found  in  the  Sclavonic  gord  <<  proud,**  and  in  the 
Georgian,  kurd  a  robber.  Their  language,  whidi  has  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Persian  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammar,  con- 
tains many  Shemitic  words,  which  they  have  borrowed  from 
their  neighbours  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans.**  tie  then  gives 
a  list  of  Kurdish  words  which  he  had  collected  at  Awlabari,  a 
suburb  of  Tiflis,  whidi  is  partly  inhabited  by  Kurds.*— JTiop. 
roth't  Asia  Polyglotta  (Paris,  1823, 4to.),  p.  75>  et  seq. 

No.  V. ^Rich's  Aeeotmtqfihe  Ruini  qf  Nineveh.^The  fol- 
lowing are  the  scattered  notices  given  in  his  work  on  Koordis- 

a  Rich  h«s  likewise  given  a  Kurdish  vocabulary,  between  which  and 
KIaproth'8,  however,  there  it  considerable  discrepancy. 
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ta%  vol.  ii :— ''  At  twenty  minutes  to  ten  we  came^to  a  large 
ramparty  then,  to  a  hollow  like  a  ditch,  and  then  to  anothm- 
rampart,  which  my  Mousal  l^ks  called  the  banning  of  Nine* 
veh ;  and  shortly  after  we  readied  another  ditch  and  wall 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Nineveh  had  a  double  walL 
Under  or  in  this  second  ^all  is  a  spring  or  well  covered  over 
-with  an  arch  .Off  very  ancient  masonry,  composed  of  large 
stones.  The  well  is  called  Damkmajeh,  and  the  inhabitants 
believe  its  water  is  efficacious  in  many  complaints,  not  from  its 
medicinal  qualities,  but  from  some  superstition  connected  with ' 
it.  I  remained  ten  minutes  at  the  well,  and  then  rode  on, 
passing  through  the  area  of  Nineveh,  under  the  village  of 
Nebbi  Yunus  on  our  left  hand.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  on  the 
east  have  become  quite  a  concretion  of  pebbles,  like  the  natural 
hiUs.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  we  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  we  were  ferried  over  to  our  place  of  resi- 
dence during  our  stay  at  MonsuL — p.  26. 

We  first  went  to  the  village  or  little  town  of  N^bi  Yunus, 
which  contains  about  three  hundred  houses,  and  is  built  on  an 
ancient  artificial  mount,  the  whole  of  which  it  does  not  cover. 
Its  antiquity  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains  found  on.  digging^ 
into  it  very  deep ;  when  fragments  of  bricks,  whole  bricks,  and 
pieces  of  gypsum,  covered  with  inscripticms,  in  the  cuneiform 
character  are  found.  I  have*  many  of  these,  one  in  particular 
which  measures  one  foot  four  inches  in  thickness,  covered  wi^ 
writing,  that  was  dug  up  in  this  mound  ;*  and  to-day  we  were 
shewn  some  fragments  built  up  in  the  foundations  of  houses. 
One  of  these,  a  broken  piece  of  gypsum,  with  cuneiform  charac- 
ters, was  in  the  kit<^n  of  a  wretched  house,  and  appeared  to 
be  part  of  the  wall  of  a  small  passage  which  is  said  to  reach 
far  into  the  mount.  Some  people  dug  into  it  last  year ;  but  as 
it  went  under  the  houses,  and  they  were  afraid  of  undermining 
them,  they  closed  it  up  again  with  rubbish,  and  only  that  poTi- 
tion  of  it  which  had  been  laid  open,  and  forms  part  of  a  kitchen, 
is  now  visible.     A  little  farther  on,  in  a  small  room  occupied 

a  Now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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bj  the  women  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  rery  politely 
went  out  to  allow  us  to  inspect  it  at  our  leisure,  was  another 
inscription  in  very  large  cuneiform  letters,  on  a  piece  of  gyp- 
sum. It  faces  south,  and  runs  east  and  west.  Only  about 
three  feet  of  it  are  now  <^)en,  though  it  is  said  to  extend  several 
yards  west ;  and  it  has  since  been  plastered  over  with  mud. 
This  inscription  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  seems  to  occupy  its 
orig^inal  position.  It  is  not  much  above  the  floor  of  the  room^— 
is  about  two  feet  high,  and  below  the  level  of  the  suHaoe  of  the 
mound.  The  cuneiform  characters  are  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion.   (P.  30,  31.) 

From  this  we  went  to  the  mosque,  which  covers  the  tomb 
of  Jonah  ;*  it  is  on  the  north  and  higher  end  of  the  numnd, 
and  is  rather  a  considerable  building.  The  principal  dome  is 
jibbed  and  of  a  conical  shape ;  it  stands  on  an  octag<mal  base, 
eight  feet  each  face :  which  is  again  placed  on  a  square  pedi- 
ment, standing  on  the  terrace  that  covers  the  building.  The 
dome  is  of  small  circumference,  whitened  and  crowned  with 
a  spike.  The  terrace,  or  flat  roof,  is  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  mound  on  the  south  side,  but  on  the  north  it 
rises  forty  feet,  by  measurement,  above  the  mound ;  about 
thirty  feet  perpendicular  height  of  which  remains  between 
the  foot  of  the  wall  and  level  or  plain  of  Nineveh ;  so  that 
•the  perpendicular  height  of  the  highest  part  of  the  mound 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  is  about  fifty  feet.  There  are  several 
other  domes,  but  they  are  semicircular  and  rise  very  littte 
above  the  terrace.  On  the  east  side  of  the  court  of  the  mosque 
we  were  shown  three  very  narrow  ancient  passages,  one  with- 
in the  other,  with  several  doors  or  apertures  opening  one  into 
the  other,  which  reminded  me  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  Zendan 

a  There  was  fonnerly  a  Christian  monastery  where  the  pretended  tomb 
of  Jonah  now  stands,  the  Mahometan  building  being  erected  ova*  the 
chnrcb*  which  is  preserved  entire ;  but  no  Christian,  on  any  account, 
would  be  sufllBred  to  go  near  it.  The  Christians  named  their  church  after 
the  tradition  that  Jonah  preached  in  that  place ;  but  they  deny  his  iuv. 
ing  been  buried  there.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  after  his  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Palestine. 
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at  Dastagerda.*  The  passages  are  quite  dark,  narrow,  and 
vaulted,  and  appear  much  as  if  designed  for  the  reception  of 
dead  bodies.  They  are  said  to  be  very  ancient ;  but  of  what  age 
none  of  our  conductors  could  specify ;  and  they  extended  much 
farther,  but  they  have  been  stopped  upw 

We  afterwards  rode  through  the  area  of  Nineveh  to  the  first 
wall  of  the  indosure.  It  is  a  line  of  earth  and  gravel,  out  of 
which  large  hewn  stones  are  dug,  as  out  of  all  the  walls  of  the 
area.  Beyond  this  is  a  ditch  still  very  regular,  and  easily 
traceable ;  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  another  walL  Under 
this  wall  is  the  well  of  Damlamajeh,  noticed  before ;  and  be- 
yond it  having  only  a  narow  ravine  or  ditch,  there  is  still 
another,  and,  I  believe,  the  largest  wali 

The  area  of  Nineveh,  on  a  rough  guess,  is  about  one  and  a 
half  to  two  miles  broad,  and  four  miles  long ;  extending  a 
little  way  south  of  Nebbi  Yunus.  On  the  river  or  west  side 
there  are  only  remains  of  one  wall ;  and  I  observed  the  same 
«t  the  north  and  south  extremities,  but  on  the  east  side  there 
are  the  remains  of  three  walls. 

In  this  place,  I  cannot  help  remarking  a  passage  in  Jonah ; 
that  prophet  suffered  grievously  from  the  easterly  wind.  This 
is  the  sherki  so  much  dreaded  in  all  these  countries,  which  is 
hot,  stormy,  and  singularly  relaxing  and  dispiriting,  (p.  32-35.) 

We  also  saw,  in  many  parts,  a  flooring  or  pavement,  on  the 
tur£Eioe  of  the  mount  of  small  stones,  rammed  down  with  earth. 
Pottery  we  also  found,  and  other  Babylonian  fragments ;  abo 
bits  of  brick  with  bitumen  adhering  to  them ;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  many  bricks  with  bitumen  are  found  in  these  ruins. 
A  piece  of  fine  brick  or  pottery,  covered  with  exceedingly  small 
and  beautiful  cuneiform  writing,  was  found  while  we  were 
looking  about  the  mount.  It  is  of  the  finest  kind,  yellowish, 
with  a  polished  or  hard  surfetce,  and  apparently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  largest  cylinders. 

a  See  Journal  of  an  Excunkm  to  the  Frontlen  of  S.  KoordiftaB. 
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On  the  tooth  tide  or  &ce  of  tiie  indostire  there  are  opflBuigB, 
the  oentre  one  of  whidi,  at  least,  aeemt  to  have  been  part  of 
the  original  plan.  A  few  yards  from  it,  on  the  outside  of  the 
waU,  near  the  Karakooth  road,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
yery  mrioos  object,  seemingly  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Some 
people  had  been  digging  for  stones,  and  had  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  from  i^ch  they  had  turned  up  many  large  hewn 
stones  with  bitumen  adhering  to  them.  I  examined  the  exca- 
vation, which  was  about  ten  feet  deep ;  and  found  it  consisted 
of  huge  stones,  laid  in  lay^s  of  bitumen  and  lime-mortar.  I 
brought  away  some  specimens  of  th^n  stidung  together.  I 
also  saw  some  layers  of  red  clay,  whidi  were  rery  thick,  and  had 
become  as  indurated  as  burnt  bridt;  but  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  reeds  or  straw  ever  having  been  used.  This 
mass  ^>peared  to  have  been  a  foundation  or  substructure  We 
found  among  the  rubbish  some  pieces  of  coarse  ungbuted  pottary. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  tell,  from  the  appearance  of 
thesurfoceof  the  ground,  that  there  had  been  building  beneath 
— a  water-course,  full  of  pebbles,  had  even  passed  over  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  an  extent  vesti- 
ges of  building  may  exist  outside  the  indosnres,  the  area  of 
which  may  have  been  the  royal  quarter,  but  certainly  was 
never  sufficient  for  the  dty  of  Nineveh. 

The  vestiges  or  traces  of  building  within  the  area  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Nebbi  Yunus  and  Koyunjuk,  extiem^y  slight;^ 
and  I  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  formed  in  viewing 
the  ruins  many  years  ago,  that  the  iuclosuze  formed  only  a 
part  of  the  great  dty,  probably  dther  the  dtadel  or  royal  pre- 
dncts ;  or  perhiqw  both,  as  the  practice  of  fortifying  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  is  of  very  andent  origin.  In  the  east, 
to  this  day,  the  dwelling  of  the  prince,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
governors,  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  indosed  in  quite 
a  separate  quarter  ;  and,  from  what  we  are  told  of  the  Baby- 
lonian palaces,  and  see  of  that  of  the  Seffiviyahs,  and  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  this  extoit  would  not  be  too  mudi 
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to  asdgii  for  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings.*  (P.  37— 
44.) 

No.  VI Wood  and  Volney  on  Ike  Ruins  of  Paknyra4~^ 

**  About  noon,"  says  Wood,  **  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
plain,  where  the  hills  seemed  to  meet.  We  find  between 
these  hills  a  rale,  through  which  an  aqueduct  (now  mined) 
formerly  conveyed  water  to  Palmyra.  In  this  vale,  to  our 
right  and  left,  were  several  square  towers  of  a  considerable 
height,  which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  we  found  were  the 
sepuldires  of  the  ancient  Palmyrenes.  We  had  scarce  passed 
these  venerable  monuments,  than  the  hiUs  opening  dis- 
covered to  us,  all  at  once,  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruins  we 
had  ever  seen ;  and,  behind  them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  a 
flat  waste  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  without  any  object 
Trhich  shewed  either  lifo  or  motion.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  striking  than  this  view.  So  great  a 
number  of  Corinthian  pillars,  with  so  little  wall  w  solid  build- 
ing, afforded  a  most  romantic  variety  of  prospect."  Upon  this 
Volney  remarks  :— 

*^  Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  such  a  sight  is  not  to  be  conunu. 
nicated.  To  have  a  just  conception  of  the  whole,  the  dkaen- 
sions  must  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.  This  narrow 
space  must  be  considered  as  a  vast  plain ;  those  minute  shafts 
as  columns  whose  base  alone  exceeds  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
reader  must  represent  to  himself  that  range  of  erect  columns, 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty-six  hundred  yardt, 
and  concealing  a  multitude  of  other  edifices  behind  them.  In 
this  space  we  sometimes  find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains  but  the  courts  and  walls ;  sometimes  a  temple,  whose 
peristyle  is  half  thrown  down  ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery, 
or  triumphal  arch.      Here  stand  groups  of  columns,  whose 

«  Rich  follows  the  coininon  tradition,  in  identifying  these  ruins  with 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir,  however,  thinks  they  bekmg  to  a  city 
built  in  after  ages. 

Y 
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symmetry  is  destroyed  by  the  AUl  of  many  of  them :  there  we 
see  them  ranged  in  rows  of  such  length,  that,  similar  to  rows 
of  trees,  they  deoeire  the  sight,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
continued  walls.  I^  from  this  striking  scene,  we  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  another  almost  as  raried  presents  itself:  ob 
all  sides  we  behold  nothing  but  subverted  shafts,  some  whole, 
others  shattered  to  pieces,  or  dislocated  in  their  joints ;  and, 
on  which  side  soever  we  look,  the  earth  is  strewed  with  ?ast 
stones,  half  buried,'  with  broken  entablatures,  damaged  capitals, 
mutilated  frieces,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced  sculptures,  vidated 
tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  dust** — Volney*»  Travels,  £ng. 
Trans.  VoL  ii.  p.  281. 

No.  VII. — Barker*s  Tow  in  Sf/ria — One  of  the  most  recent 
travellers  in  this  interesting  country  is  Mr.  Barker,  son  of  the 
late  British  Consul  at  Alexandria.  An  account  of  his  journey 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Geographical  Society  on 
the  23d  January  1837y  and  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
volume  of  their  Transactions.  He  travelled  through  Syria  in 
the  year  1836,  lus  rout  being  from  Beirout  to  Batroon,  across 
Mount  Lebanon  to  Baalbek,  and  thence  to  the  source  of  the 
Orontes ;  he  returned  by  Ainnete  to  Tripoli,  and  journeyed 
along  the  coast  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Souwedia,  the  port 
of  Antioch.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  scenery  on  Lebanon : — 
'*  On  the  road  to  Bshirrai  is  the  most  magnificent  scenery  ima- 
ginable ;  the  poplar,  the  walnut,  and  the  weeping  willow  form 
a  mass  of  foliage  which  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bar- 
ren redes  which  rise  immediately  above ;  abundance  of  water 
streams  in  every  direction,  and  exuberant  v^etation  denotes 
the  fertility  of  the  soil, — while  before  you  the  dark  cedars,  over- 
topped by  the  lofty  Lebanon,  its  summits  reaching  the  L'mits 
of  perpetual  snow,  combine  to  form  a  scene  which  it  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  traveller  to  gaze  upon.*    .     .     •     Quitting 

a  See  the  present  voluine,  p.  210—215.  Barker  estimated  the  number 
of  cedars  at  about  600,  which,  of  course,  included  trees  of  all  sizes ;  for 
of  the  venerable  grove  of  ancient  cedars,  Richardson  (in  1818)  and  De 
Lamartine  (in  1832)  found  only  seven  rmnaining. 
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the  cedar  forest,  by  an  abrupt  ascent,  in  an  hour  and  a  halt'  I 
reached  the  limit  of , perpetual  snow  ;  and,  descending  on  the 
other  side,  arrived  in  six  hours  at  Deir  el  Ahm^r,  where  the 
plain  begins,  at  whose  eastern  extremity,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus,  ^tand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek ;  here  are  evident 
traces  of  the  building  of  Solomon  beneath  the  superstructure 
of  the  Ronutns." 

Mr.  Barker  is,  perhaps^  the  first  European  who  has  visited 
the  source  of  the  Orontes.     '^  It  is  distant  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Baalbek,  and  i«  a  spot  little  known,  and 
visited  by  few,  if  any,  European  travellers,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  danger  attending  it.     But,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
native  language,  I  trusted  myself  to  a  guide  of  the  Metuali 
tribe,  notorious  as  robbers,  and  for  their  hatred  of  all  sects 
which  differ  from  them  in  religion.     Proceeding  on  a  plain  in 
an  E.N.E.  direction,  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  in  six 
hours  I  reached  the  village  of  Labroe,  perched  on  a  small  hill, 
round  the  base  of  which  runs  a  stream,  which  eventually  falls 
into  the  Orontes.      Six  hours  more  to  the  eastward  stands 
Fichi,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus ;  and 
at  Ras,  a  village  at  the  extremity  of  the  range,  we  leave  the 
hills  and  incline  more  to  the  N.E.  across  the  plain  to  the  river 
of  Labroe,  which  I  reached  in  three  hours.    A  ride  of  two 
hours  along  its  banks  brings  you  to  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
which  gushes  with  violence  from  a  rocky  basin  of  a  triangular 
form,  measuring  about  fifty  paces  on  each  side,  but  so  over- 
grown with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  of  oak,  chestnut  and  wil- 
low, that  it  is  almost  concealed  from  view  ;  the  spring  forms  at 
once  a  considerable  stream,  and,  from  the  many  windings  it 
takes  in  its  northerly  course,  its  occasional  violence  and  fre- 
quent inundations  has  obtained  from  the  natives  the  name  of 
Aaszi,  or  "  the  rebel."* 

a  See  the  present  volume,  p.  217,  and  comp.  the  Atheneeum  for  18J7, 
p.  65. 
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